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PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  MOUNT  SIMPLON. 


( Continued  from  p.  315,  vol.  V.  J 
PLAT  R  1.  —  VIEW  OF  B  ft  I  L  G, 


From  Sion  to  Brieg,  a  distance 
of  ten  leagues,  the  Valais,  inclosed 
between  two  parallel  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  presents  no  very  pic¬ 
turesque  landscape.  After  travers¬ 
ing  the  waste  and  sandy  plains 
which  are  intersected  by  the  Rhone, 
the  road  passes  near  the  town  of 
Leuck,  which  the  traveller  per¬ 
ceives  on  the  ri<dit  bank  of  the  ri- 

v) 

ver  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  It  is  known  by  the  springs 
of  mineral  waters  which  flow  from 
thence  two  league**  to  the  foot  of 
the  Gemmy.  The  road  continues 
along  the  valley,  which  as  far  as 
Viege  is  composed  of  meadows 
sprinkled  with  hamlets.  It  then 
becomes  marshy,  and  the  bed  of 
the  Rhone  is  fringed  with  rushes  to 
some  distance:  the  firs  seem  scarcely 
to  vegetate  on  the  steep  and  barren 
mountains,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  a  few  dwellings  collected 
on  the  hills,  in  situations  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valais  have  been 
able  to  construct  aqueducts  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  water.  These  little 
spots,  covered  with  verdure,  and 
Vol  VI.  No.  XXX L 


I  with  cottages  encompassed  by 
|  trees,  afford  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  sterility  of  the  rocks  which  sur¬ 
round  them  ;  but  the  country  soon 
opens  and  becomes  more  fertile. 
The  traveller  arrives  at  Brieg. 

This  town*,  the  best  built  of  any 
in  the  Valais,  is  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Simplon,  and  presents  a 
*  smiling  picture  in  the  midst  of  a 
|  savage  country.  The  huts  dis- 
persed  on  the  hills,  the  hamlets  sha¬ 
ded  by  trees,  the  beautiful  village 
of  Naters  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  enliven  and  vary  the 
scene:  it  seems  as  if  Nature  had 
delighted  to  lavish  her  bounties  on 
this  remote  portion  of  the  Valais. 

Several  convents,  and  a  castle 
flanked  by  four  towers  surmounted 
by  metal  globes,  give  an  original 
appearance  to  Brieg.  The  castle 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Stockaiper, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  ancient 
in  the  country. 

Brieg  and  its  environs  suffered 

*  Biieg  is  situated  S04-  toises  above 
ihe  level  of  ihe  sea,  and  only  193  above 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
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the  most  fatal  consequences  of  the 
war  which  the  Directory  carried  on 
against  the  people  of  the  Valais  in 
1708  and  1709.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  unhappy  country  opposed  to 
the  superior  numbers  and  tactics  of 
the  French  army  the  most  courage¬ 
ous  resistance;  hut  compelled  at 
length  to  yield  to  necessity,  the  few 
who  remained  fled  to  the  mountains, 
abandoning  their  desolated  plains.  ; 
The  effects  of  these  ravages  are  ! 
gradually  disappearing.  The  es-  ! 
tablishment  of  the  new  road,  the 
affluence  of  strangers  which  it 
draws  into  the  country  *and  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  merchandise,  will  in 
time  restore  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  view  of  Brieg,  taken  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  near  the 
village  of  Naters,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  country,  gives  an  ex¬ 


act  resemblance  of  it,  and  shews 
the  direction  of  the  two  roads  of  the 
Simplon  :  the  old  road,  passing  the 
town,  ascended  steeply  but  circui¬ 
tously  to  the  first  stage  of  the 
mountain;  the  new  road,  quitting 
Gliss,  leaves  Brieg  on  the  left,  and 
after  passing  a  covered  bridge*, 
beneath  which  the  deep  torrent 
of  the  Saltine  rulls  its  foaming 
waves,  rises  by  a  gentle  and  uni¬ 
form  ascent,  and  arrives  after  a 
long  circuit  at  the  top  of  the  same 
mountain,  leaving  the  old  road  be¬ 
neath  it.  It  is  again  seen  on  the 
side  of  a  distant  mountain  at  the 
foot  of  the  glaciers  which  bound 
the  horizon. 

*  The  arch  of  this  bridge  has  a  span 
of  S  %  feet.  It  rests  on  piers  of  ^00  feet  in 
height. 
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Jan.  8. 

My  miracle  is  performed,  and  I 
am  free — not  like  a  manumitted 
slave,  but  a  triumphant  conqueror. 
It  is  owing  to  you  alone  that  I  am 
not  at  this  moment  flying  through 
thestreets,  and  bestowing  my  bless¬ 
ing  upon  the  multitudes  on  their 
knees  before  me.  What  an  import¬ 
ant  personage  is  a  worker  of  mira¬ 
cles  among  such  people  as  these !  I 
need  but  nod,  and  I  might  be  feast¬ 
ed  by  all  the  prelates  of  this  happy 
state,  and  every  mother  would 
cheerfully  throw  open  to  me  the 
chamber  of  her  envied  daughter. 
The  house  in  which  I  live  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  pilgrims,  like  the  holy 


house  at  Loretto.  T roops  of  bloom¬ 
ing  maidens  wait  on  the  staircase 
and  in  the  antechamber ;  they  throw 
flowers  and  kisses  towards  me  when¬ 
ever  I  appear,  and  ask  for  nothing 
in  return  but  my  benediction. 

And  whence  then  arises  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day  ?  Whence  this  uncontrolable 
admiration — this  tumult  of  reve¬ 
rence,  w  hich  elevates  me  to  the  tot¬ 
tering  throne  of  Avignon  ?  Whence 
proceeded  this  rapid  transition  from 
the  thraldom  of  an  old  woman,  to 
absolute  sovereignty  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  ?  What  produced  this  mass 
of  important  consequences?  How 
were  they  developed  in  so  short  a 
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space  of  time? — By  pious  fraud. 
You  shall  hear,  Edward,  if  I  am 
but  able  to  tell  you  for  the  noise  of 
the  hymns  that  resound  from  every 
corner  in  my  praise. 

The  decisive  morning  appeared. 
Bastian  entered;  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling,  be  stood  before  my  bed,  atid 
after  a  solemn  pause,  asked  if  1 
would  not  put  on  my  black  clothes. 
He  stared  not.  a  little  when  instead 
of  returning  any  answer,  1  laughed 
him  in  the  face,  and  pointed  to  the 
suit  which  I  usually  wore.  As  soon 
as  I  bad  finished  dressing,  I  threw 
myself  into  my  arm-chair,  placed 
my  watch  upon  the  table  before 
me,  and  calmly  looked  forward  to 
the  farce  that  awaited  me.  I  stu¬ 
died  in  silence  the  unwonted  part 
that  I  should  have  to  act  in  it,  read 
over  my  speech,  and  after  sitting 
thus  about  an  hour,  found  by  tny 
watch  that  I  had  but  another  left 
for  my  further  meditations  till  the 
opening  of  my  trial— -when  sud¬ 
denly  the  door  of  my  prison  was 
unlocked,  and  in  came  mv  accu¬ 
sers,  judges,  and  witnesses  —  the 
dean  and  the  procureur ,  old  Beni- 
lia  in  the  middle,  and  her  niece  in 
the  rear.  If  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  by  their  visit,  which  I  had 
not  expected  so  early,  1  was  not 
less  disconcerted  by  the  cold  ju¬ 
dicial  hauteur  which  they  brought 
with  them.  I  had  not  calculated 
upon  either;  hut  what  gave  me 
the  most  anxiety  was,  the  probabi¬ 
lity  that  my  guardian  angel,  the 
canon,  might  arrive  too  late  to  my 
assistance. 

The  dean  pompously  approached 
the  table,  and  threw  himself  into 
my  chair,  without  returning  the 
obeisance  with  which  1  relinquished 
to  him  my  convenient  scat.  The 


|  procureur  first  took  from  his  pocket 
!  the  draft  of  the  accusation,  and 
then  five  or  six  sheets,  which  seem- 
i  ed  destined  for  the  report  of  my  ex- 
!  animation.  Laying  his  spectacles 
on  the  table,  and  the  papers  beside 
them,  he  planted  his  lank  and  mea¬ 
ger  figure  on  the  left  of  the  jolly 
i  rotund  president.  The  asthmatic 
aunt  pushed  her  chair  to  one  side 
of  the  fire-place  among  the  proofs 
of  my  guilt,  on  which  she  fixed  her 
malignant  eyes;  fortunately  with¬ 
out  suspecting  what  far  more  im¬ 
portant  evidences  were  secreted 
close  to  her,  under  the  bust  of  a 
man  who  had  not  in  the  least  the 
appearanceof  a  traitor.  Glara,  with 
her  look  of  innocent  simplicity, 
placed  herself  on  the  opposite  side; 
parallel  with  her  worthy  aunt. 
Thus  the  order  in  which  they  chose 
to  take  their  seats,  forced  me  to 
occupy  the  only  point  that  was  left 
vacant,  between  the  two  lad  ies.  The 
ashes  of  the  casuists  lay  behind  me, 
and  the  head  of  my  friendly  con- 
i  cealer  overtopped  mine,  and  with 
!  me  faced  the  dean,  who  did  not  on 
j  that  account  abate  one  jot  of  his 
pompous  manner.  Here  then  I 
stood,  for  want  of  another  chair* 
before  this  scurvy  tribunal ;  and  for 
some  time  enjoyed  ihe  fun  of  tick¬ 
ling  their  judicial  arrogance  by  ait 
assumed  air  of  timidity  and  humi¬ 
liation.  But  when  Prologue  had 
brought  the  pens,  and  Epilogue 
the  ink — -when  the  procureur  had 
taken  his  [/lace,  and  the  canon  was 
preparing  to  speak,  while  not  an 
eye  bad  the  politeness  to  look  round 
for  a  seat  for  me — l  gave  a  sudden 
shock  to  the  two  ladies  beside  me 
by  the  air  of  dignity  with  which  I 
strode  across  the  floor,  rang  for 
Bastian,  and  ordered  him  to  bring 
B  3 
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a  couple  of  chairs.  “  One  will  be 
enough!”  cried  the  judge  sternly; 
but  Bastian  had  the  temerity  to 
obey  my  orders  punctually  at  the 
risk  of  excommunication. 

Silent  expectation  now  pervaded 
our  circle,  and  the  dean,  by  way  of 
introduction,  began  to  explain  the 
object  of  this  meeting,  though  it 
was  but  too  well  known  to  us  all, 
and  to  analyze  with  secret  complai¬ 
sance  the  duties  and  prerogatives 
which  belonged  to  him  in  this  house, 
as  the  superintendent  of  all  the 
charitable  institutions.  I  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  combined  with  what 
he  thought  due  to  his  judicial  of¬ 
fice,  the  collateral  object  of  shew¬ 
ing  off  his  superior  understanding 
and  eloquence  before  a  foreigner, 
and  exciting  in  the  poor  culprit  a 
high  idea  of  his  lofty  genius  and 
oratorical  talents.  We  agreed  this 
time  perfectly  well;  for  I  was  far 
too  much  interested  in  prolonging 
his  harangue,  to  make  the  least 
scruple  to  reward  his  most  absurd 
positions  with  a  smile  of  approba¬ 
tion,  and  his  most  bombastic  ex¬ 
pressions  with  a  look  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  Nay,  once  when  he  had 
mounted  so  high  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  seize  one  twig  after  another 
to  let  himself  down  with  honour, 
and  the  torrent  of  words Which  he 
poured  forth  raised  the  harshest 
discord  in  my  ears,  1  was  wicked 
enough  to  turn  on  one  side  to  the 
good  Rousseau,  to  give  him  a  look 
of  compassion  and  shrug  my  shoul¬ 
ders.  Never  did  I  so  grossly  Hatter 
a  dealer  in  words;  but  the  effect 
which  it  produced  was  not  the  less 
extraordinary.  When  I  perceived 
him  flag,  I  needed  but  to  fix  upon 
him  a  look  ot  renewed  attention 
ana  expectation,  to  make  him  run 


on  again  like  a  whipping-top  with 
increased  rapidity.  The  longer  it 
lasts,  thought  1,  the  more  sure  I 
shall  be  of  the  attendance  of  the 
canon.  At  last  the  poor  fellow  be¬ 
gan  to  be  really  out  of  breath,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  proceed, 
lie  relinquished  to  the  procureur 
the  further  developement  of  the 
penal  charge  preferred  against  me. 

This  swarthy  satellite  acquired 
a  darker  hue  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat;  lie  hastily  adjusted  his  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  gave  vent  to  his  eloquence. 
As  the  expedient  by  which  1  had 
rendered  the  address  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  supportable,  could  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sing-song  of  the  procu* 
reur>  I  should  have  died  of  the  en¬ 
nui  which  it  occasioned,  had  it  not 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  pay 
myself  the  most  Battering  compli¬ 
ment  upon  my  penetration,  which 
yesterday  evening  enabled  me  to 
divine  and  answer  all  the  arguments 
dealt  forth  this  morning  by  the  ab¬ 
surd  fellow  in  periods  by  far  leas 
harmonious  than  mine.  Neither 
did  all  the  thundering  anathemas 
against  the  adversaries  of  the  faith 
give  me  any  uneasiness  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  finished.  It  was 
then  high  time  for  me  to  prepare 
to  answer,  and  yet,  as  the  canon 
had  not  arrived,  the  moment  was 
not  come  when  I  could  enter  upon 
my  defence  with  due  effect.  I  had 
indeed  managed  so  well  by  my 
manoeuvres  with  the  dean,  that  it 
could  not  be  more  than  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  till  the  appearance  of  this 
planet  in  our  hemisphere;  but  bow 
was  I  to  fill  up  this  time? — how 
could  I  have  averted  the  danger 
of  silence,  had  not  at  this  critical 
moment  an  expedient  occurred  to 
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me,  which  I  learned  in  my  school 
year*,  and  which  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  lias  rendered  me  important 
service.  You  know  the  instructor, 
my  dear  Edward,  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  the  humble  powers  of 
eloquence  that  I  possess.  He  had 
acquired  such  facility  in  speaking 
with  equal  effect  upon  either  side 
of  any  question,  that,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  deserved 
to  be  expelled  the  country  without 
ceremony:  and  this  is  surely  the 
highest  encomium  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  public  speaker.  He  it  was  who 
initiated  me  into  the  art  of  talking 
speciously  about  nothing.  Among 
the  number  of  models  which  he  se¬ 
lected  from  all  languages  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  precepts,  and  as  proofs 
that  it  is  possible  to  swim  along  the 
torrent  of  words  for  an  hour  with¬ 
out  sticking  fast  or  sinking,  one  had 
by  frequent  use  become  prettv  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me.  You  must  admit  that 
on  the  present  occasion  the  selec¬ 
tion  was  judicious,  as  the  passage 
in  question  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  writer, who  must  have  known 
what  was  most  likely  to  produce  ef¬ 
fect  upon  his  countrymen.  I  rose 
with  dignity  from  my  seat,  survey¬ 
ed  the  circle  of  my  judges  with  un¬ 
daunted  looks,  and  in  that  solemn 
tone  which  authorizes  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  great  truths,  I  thus  be¬ 
gan  : 

Messieurs,  quarnl  jc  r^arde  nvec  exactitude 
L'wcordtanre  du  ujomle  et  sa  vicissitude; 
Lor.^que  je  vois  parmt  taut  d’ltoinmcs  diffc- 

Fas  utv&toiLe  fixe  rt  taut  d’ustres  enunts, 
Quand  je  vois  Its  Cesar*,  &c. 

But  why  should  I  transcribe  the 
whole  of  this  long  vvindcd  apos¬ 
trophe,  when  you  may  turn  to  your 
Racine,  and  find  it.  in  lus  Lcs 


Plstideurs,  act  in.  sc.  3?  It  is  said 
that  Garrick  could  repeat  the  al¬ 
phabet  in  such  pathetic  accents  as 
to  extort  tears  from  his  auditors. 
Though  I  cannot  assert  that  my 
speech  had  much  more  connection 
than  the  alphabet,  I  must  say  that 
j  it  produced  a  not  less  powerful  im¬ 
pression.  The  dean  became  evi¬ 
dent  ly  discomposed,  dropped  his 
handkerchief  once  oftener  than 
Caesar  did  when  ruffled  by  Cicero** 
j  eloquence  ;  eyed  me  at  some  of  the 
strong  expressions  with  Looks  of  the 
most  impatient  indignation,  aai 
Clara  with  those  of  furious  asto¬ 
nishment.  The  poor  girl,  com- 
j  pletely  disconcerted,  blushed  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  retiring  when  the  entrance  of  t\m 
canon  suspended  my  harangue, 
which  was  not  unlike  an  endles* 
screw,  and  restored  the  too  rudely 
agitated  hearts  of  my  Ivearers  to  & 

I  due  equilibrium.  The  company 
rose  to  receive  this  not  less  uiie*- 
peered  than  illustrious  accession  to 
the  tribunal,  i  ran  to  meet  him, 

!  sltook  his  hand  with  the  viost  con* 
fjdent  familiarity,  called  him  re* 
pea  redly  my  friend,  my  deliverer* 

;  “  Come,'*  said  I,  u  and  avert  fro^si 
me  the  inexpressible  danger  which 
j  at  this  moment  impends  over  -me, 
hut  still  more  over  your  holy  reli- 
ij  gion.  The  kind  instruction,  fey 
which  you  hound  me  to  you — your 
ii  elevated  dignity,  which  has  not 
j!  clothed  yon  for  nothing  in  the  pur¬ 
ple  of  kings — the  faith,  the  love, 
i  the  hope,  which  you  profess  before 
j  al!  the  world— summon  you  through 
j  me  to  assert  your  consequence,  to 
manifest  your  authority  !”  During 
this  sally  the  man  s trued  at  me  in 
j  silent  amaze,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  greatest  embarrassment  in  the 
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chair  which  I  had  made  Bastian 
bring  for  him  at  the  same  time  with 
mine.  The  haughty  defiance  in  the 
countenance  of  the  dean,  the  jaun¬ 
diced  expectation  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  prom- 
rear ,  and  pervaded  the  wrinkles  of 
the  aunt,  and  the  mixture  of  Hea¬ 
ven  knows  what  sensations  painted 
in  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  niece, 
were  well  worthy  of  delineation, 
but  this  would  require  time.  I  have 
more  important  matters  to  treat  of ; 
and  besides,  I  expect  company  to 
dinner  with  me. 

As  soon  as  the  accusers,  witness¬ 
es,  and  judges  had  resumed  their 
seats,  I  began,  with  as  cheerful  a 
look  as  I  could  put  on,  a  speech, 
of  which  I  shall  only  give  you  some 
extracts.  After  an  appropriate  in¬ 
troduction  on  the  value  of  conscious 
innocence,  I  thus  proceeded  : 

<c  Mv  justification  needs  no  orna¬ 
ment.  It  results  from  the  simple 
exposition  of  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  lies  exposed  in  my  histor)'.  I 
quitted  my  country,  governed  in¬ 
deed  by  a  mighty,  hut,  alas!  an 
unbelieving  monarch!  I  quitted  it 
with  the  design  that  ought  to  guide 
ail  travellers,  to  seek  truth  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  those  regions  where  in  our 
days  those  virtues  grow  as  natural¬ 
ly  as  they  formerly  did  in  Rome 
and  Greece.  Thus  did  I  travel  from 
land  to  land,  till  I  at  length  reach¬ 
ed  the  happy  region  of  the  Comtat, 
and  there  found  the  object  of  my 
search.  What  a  feast  for  the  eye 
both  of  body  and  mind  !  At  every 
step  my  astonishment  increased. 
Superb  roads  leading  through  ver¬ 
dant  pastures,  enlivened  by  the  va¬ 
riegated  mixture  of  browsing  flocks 
and  herds — immense  plains  cover¬ 
ed  with  rich  crops  —  mountains 
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crowned  with  vines — hills  clothed 
with  fruit-trees — tranquil,  pleasing 
villager-magnificent  towns  throng¬ 
ed  with  joyous  and  happy  inhabit¬ 
ants — affection  and  loyalty  in  every 
face — and  this  vast  and  magnificent 
picture  encircled  by  an  ever-serene 
sky ! 

“  At  such  a  surprising  prospect 
it  is  natural  for  a  well -constituted 
mind  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
produce  such  effects.  Full  of  this 
commendable  curiosity  I  entered 
this  capital,  which  1  considered  as 
the  primary  source  whence  all  these 
blessings  were  dispensed  over  the 
country;  and  made  it  my  duty  to 
seek  to  discover  the  power  that 
keeps  such  an  ingenious  machine 
in  equable  motionv  Is  it,  said  I  to 
myself,  the  rigid  laws  of  a  Lycur- 
gus,  or  the  philosophic  principles 
of  a  Frederic,  that  govern  this  hap¬ 
py  land  ?  What  power  is  it  that 
enables  its  government  to  perform 
such  wonders?  The  question  is 
solved  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed. 
Who  can  live  one  hour  among  you, 
citizens  of  this  state,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  the  mighty  genius  by  which 
all  this  is  achieved — the  spirit  of 
your  religion  ?  This  it  is  that,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  your  constitu¬ 
tion,  stands  unshaken  like  a  rock 
amid  the  everlasting  tumult  of  the 
billows.  The  blessings  which*  your 
church  daily  dispenses,  mocks  that 
anxious  solicitude  which  the  most 
prudent  sovereign  often  manifests 
in  vain  to  procure  practised  and 
vigorous  hands,  to  which  he  may 
commit  the  management  of  the 
public  weal.  I  beheld  with  amaze 
the  simple  means  which  the  catho¬ 
lic  faith  here  opposes  to  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  philosophy^  Instead  of 
finding  the  preservation  of  order 
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ami  the  administration  of  the  laws  j 
consigned  tg  experienced  veterans 
—instead  of  seeing  the  government 
of  the  country  entrusted  to  active 
and  sharp -sighted  magistrates,  I 
here  saw  youths  called  to  the  office 
of  pronouncing  condemnation  and 
acquittal,  and  consecrated  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  their  country.  Instead  of 
finding  industry  among  the  people, 

1  beheld  nothing  but  devotion.  I 
passed  numberless  images  of  saints, 
surrounded  by  kneeling  worship-  j 
pers,  before  I  came  to  one  shop 
that  was  not  empty.  1  heard  scarce¬ 
ly  any  noise  that  bespoke  labour,  j 
but  so  much  the  more  frequent  were 
the  sounds  of  bells  summoning  the  j 
believers  to  the  adoration  of  the 
saints.  Every  where  I  observed 
forsaken  houses  and  overflowing 
churches.  I  saw  an  unemployed 
population  pouring  forth  upon  lot>o 
pilgrimages  for  the  purpose  of 
touching  a  martyr;  I  saw  the  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  instruction  at  the  j 
feet  of  a  wonder-working  image, 
and  the  days  of  busy  age  devoted 
to  pious  festivals.  In  a  world  where 
1  foolishly  conceived  every  thing  j 
to  be  subject  to  decay,  I  saw  lamps  j 
that  are  kept  burning  forever;  re-  j 
lies  that  cure  every  disease  of  the  | 
body;  sacred  signs  that  remove; 
every  ailment  of  the  soul;  conse¬ 
crated  drops  that  wash  away  a  long 
life  of  guilt;  beheld  the  hand  of 
the  dying  miser  still  turning  over 
the  treasures  which  he  was  obliged 
to  quit,  in  order  to  purchase  end¬ 
less  riches  for  eternity  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  tor  which  they  were  to  be 
obtained;  and  observed  bow  offi¬ 
cious  piety  strewed  the  passage  of 
a  guilty  spirit  into  the  other  world 
with  never-fading  flowers.  Struck 
vyith  such  unaccustomed  sights,  like 


a  person  born  blind  who  should  re^ 
cover  liis  vision  in  an  opera-house, 
and  amidst  the  working  of  secret 
machinery,  I  long  strove  to  account 
for  the  impressions  which  I  felt, 
without  venturing  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  that  which  so  powerfully  af¬ 
fected  me  were  truth  or  illusion. 
How  many  tilings  of  infinite  im¬ 
portance  to  me  depended  upon  the 
clearing  up  this  doubt  1  Was  1,  like 
a  native  of  this  happy  country,  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  faith  that  I 
found  universally  established  ?  Was 
I,  with  the  confidence  of  a  patient 
in  his  physician,  to  avail  myself  of 
the  remedies  which  your  holy  reli¬ 
gion  presents?  or  was  I,  before  I 
swallowed  tbe  medicines,  to  exa¬ 
mine  th^ir  composition,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  their  object?  As  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
do  the  latter;  and  with  that  candour 
which  I  owe  to  you,  magnanimous 
judges,  I  acknowledge,  that  with  all 
the  mistrust  which  error  begets,  I 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
those  principles  which  ye,  happy 
mortals,  have  received  as  an  inhe¬ 
ritance  from  your  forefathers,  with¬ 
out  for  a  moment  doubting  their 
legitimacy.  In  the  labyrinth  which 
I  thus  entered,  I  could  not  take  a 
single  step  till  I  had  previously  as¬ 
certained  the  safety  of  the  ground, 
and  I  involved  myself  in  mazes  in 
which  I  became  quite  bewildered  ; 
so  that  the  upright  intention  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  mysteries  of  your 
religion,  lmd  well  nigh  plunged  me 
into  the  misfortune  of  being  its  ad¬ 
versary. 

“  Among  the  mass  of  excellen¬ 
cies  which  your  religious  system 
presents,  none  excited  my  asto¬ 
nishment  to  such  a  degree  as  the 
relics  of  your  saints.  These  indis- 
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p  ratably  constitute  the  chief  wealth  1 
of  your  country — that  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident;  but  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  the  poorer  because  they 
possessed  a  smaller  portion  of  these 
spoils  of  antiquity  than  yours.  It 
was  long  before  my  eye,  dazzled 
bv  the  splendid  remains  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  art,  could  take  delight 
in  your  often  unobtrusive  relics.  1 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  a 
temple  erected  over  the  body  of  a 
saint,  and  hung  with  his  bones  and 
venerable  rags,  was  on  that  account 
more  remarkable  than  the  Panthe¬ 
on,  or  more  imposing  than  the  Co 
Ifseum.  Nay,  I  confess  with  shame, 
that  my  soul,  imbued  with  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  my  country,  refused  be¬ 
lief  to  the  powers  emanating,  as  you 
boast,  from  the  remains  of  your 
martyrs.  The  more  1  strove  to  re¬ 
move  these  doubts, the  stronger  they 
became.  Fortunately,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  pious  prelate  intro-  i 
duced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and 
placed  me  under  the  protection  of 
an  enlightened  divine,  whose  pre¬ 
sence  forbids  me  to  say  more,  than 
that  his  least  ornament  is  the  royal 
purple  with  which  he  is  invested. 
He  received  me  as  though  he  were 
already  aware  of  the  conflict  in  my 
soul.  His  first  conversation  expa¬ 
tiated  in  a  kind  and  instructive  man¬ 
ner  on  the  value  of  religious  relics. 
He  was  the  first  that  directed  my 
attention  to  the  most  invaluable  of 
them — the  three  stones  which  be¬ 
longed  to  St.  Clara,  and  which  elu¬ 
cidate  much  more  eloquently  and; 
convincingly  than  any  tongue  or 
pen,  the  greatest  mystery  of  our! 
faith.  The  attestation  which  he' 
read  to  me  on  the  discovery  of  this 


treasure  indeed  agitated  my  heart, 
hut  it  was  far  too  incredulous  not 
to  find  on  this  occasion  a  pretext 
for  weakening  the  impression  which 
it  began  to  make  upon  me.  Dis¬ 
trust  of  the  voice  of  truth  is  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  error.  I  hear 
to  be  sure,  said  l  sighing,  the  im¬ 
portant  testimony,  and  feel  in  its 
fullest  extent  the  irresistibility  of 
the  deductions  which  it  involves; 
but  where  are  these  sacred  stones 
to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
cord  ?  where  arc  they,  that  I  may 
go  and  worship  them?  that  with 
them  in  my  hand  I  may  silence 
imaginary  science,  which  opposes 
to  our  belief  the  authoritative  axi¬ 
oms  of  a  pagan  Euclid  ?  If,  as  it 
appears,  they  have  been  lost  in  the 
turmoil  of  ages,  I  can  but  deplore 
their  loss,  and  even  doubt  their  ex¬ 
istence  till  they  are  re-discovered, 
and  till  Providence  shall  be  pleased 
to  remove  the  inequality  between 
me  and  the  favoured  mortal  who 
had  the  happiness  to  see,  to  handle, 
and  to  weigh  them.  My  next  duty  * 
then  seemed  to  be,  to  seek  these 
sacred  relics  during  the  remainder 
of  my  days.  I  ransacked  all  the 
cabinets  of  natural  history,  all  the 
collections  of  relics,  and  here  and 
there  found  a  single  stone,  of  the 
independent  existence  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  which, 
when  tried  with  two  others  of  like 
|  properties,  could  not  abide  the  tefst. 

I  now  took  another  way,  by  which 
1  hoped,  not  without  the  strongest 
probability,  to  approach  the  lost 
jewels.  Willingly  would  I  pass 
over  in  silence  tins  equally  fruitless 
!  attempt,  lest  I  should  disturb  the 
j  modest  tranquillity  of  that  virgin 
soul  $hich  afforded  occasion  for  it; 
but  the  superior  duties  of  sincerity 
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at  this  moment  incumbent  on  me, 
imperiously  forbid  me,  beauteous 
Clara,  to  spare  your  blushes. 

‘4  I  observe,  venerable  judges, 
with  what  pleasure  you  turn  your 
eyes  to  this  friend  of  your  circle,  to 
ibis  pious  partner  of  your  spiritual 
transports,  and  you  will,  1  doubt 
not,  think  the  high  expectations 


:  dering  myself  worthy  of  the  glory 
to  which  J  aspired.  The  image  of 
my  fond  hopes  was  c'ver  present  to 
me  in  the  occupations  of  the  day, 
and  haunted  me  in  my  dreams  at 
night,  cheered  my  solitude,  and 
bound  me  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
to  the  duties  of  my  high  vocation. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  purple 


which  1  formed  of  her,  more  than  of  my  illustrious  friend  and  compa 
justified  by  the  brilliant  qualities  nion,  1  prostrated  myself  at  the  feet 
which  attach  all  of  ns  to  he  r.  The  ||  of  St.  Genovia,  and  joined  my 
happiness  of  living  so  near  this  ,  prayers  for  illumination  with  those 
elect  lady;  the  exquisite  psalms  of  the  congregation.  I  made  a 
with  which  her  harmonious  voice  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Laura; 
nightly  lulled  me  to  rest,  and  awoke  enriched  myself  with  the  experience 
me  every  morning;  the  innocence:  of  its  keeper,  and  sought  to  gain 


which  beamed  from  her  every  mo¬ 
tion,  from  every  fold  of  her  dress; 
the  unparalleled  piety  of  her  youth 


conviction  in  the  same  path  in  which 
lie  had  attained  Ins.  I  sought  out 
the  saints,  wherever  they  were  to 


—all  tended  to  convince  me,  that  jl  be  found,  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  saint  whose  name  she  bears,  their  legends,  on  the  rich  throne  of 


wlxose  faith  she  has  inherited,  and 
whose  virtues  she  copies  to  the  life, 
had  also  bequeathed  to  her  the  in¬ 
estimable  treasure,  for  the  disco¬ 
very  of  which  my  soul  was  inflamed 
with  such  ardour.  This  idea  would  jj 
have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  ; 
impel  me  to  the  extreme  poles  to 


their  altars,  and  in  the  silence  of 
their  tombs.  Not  a  sacred  hone  of 
their  anatomies  was  exhibited  at 
your  magnificent  festivals,  hut  T 
approached  it  with  reverence.  I 
purchased  the  powerful  intercession 
of  St.  Concordia,  and  with  money 
coined  in  honour  of  her  name,  I  at 


ascertain  its  correctness  ;  how  much  length  acquired  a  relic  which  drew 


more  forcibly  then  must  it  not  liave 
operated  in  that  happy  proximity 
to  the  object  of  my  ltope  ! 

u  In  the  solemn  silence  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  night  I  approached  the  door  of 
this  phoenix  of  her  sex.  My  heart 
beat  high  in  anticipation  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  important  secret, but  it 
was  not  yet  worthy  of  that  honour. 
The  pious  guardian  of  our  friend, 
like  a  seraph,forhade  my  entrance  to 
ibis  Eden,  and  sent  me  hack  to  my 
solitary  cell.  Thanks  to  thee,  vene¬ 
rable  Bertilia,for  that  rigour  which 
tlten  appeared  so  insupportable; 
since  it  awakened  the  desire  of  ren- 
I  of,  VI  No.  XXXI. 


aside  the  veil,  behind  which  I  ima¬ 
gined  the  precious  relics  of  St. 
Clara  were  concealed,  1  triumph¬ 
ed,  but  prematurely.  Durst  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  lead  back  the  peerless  maicL 
en,  who  kindly  honoured  my  boot¬ 
less  zeal  with  her  pity,  out  of  the 
circle  of  this  tribunal  to  the  import¬ 
ant  hour  of  my  pious  search,  she 
•  would  not  hesitate  to  attest  to  you, 
my  judges,  the  feelings  of  grief, 
mortification,  and  despondency 
with  which  I  re-crossed  lier  thres¬ 
hold/’ 

(To  he  continued  J 
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Mr.  Adviser, 

I  AM  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  and  although  I  have  never 
enjoyed  any  happiness  in  the  holy 
state,  yet  I  must  own  I  am  strong!}’ 
tempted  to  marry  again  :  to  say  the 
truth,  the  principal  reason  which 
at  first  withheld  me  from  doing  so, 
was  a  fear  of  exciting  u  the  world’s 
dread  laugh,”  but  this  fear  has 
every  day  grown  weaker  and 
wpaker;  in  the  mean  time  I  am  dis¬ 
tracted  by  advice,  but  I  am  afraid 
none  of  it  is  disinterested.  The 
friends  of  my  lover  advise  matri¬ 
mony  ;  my  own  relations  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  my  acquaintances  set  forth 
the  advantages  of  a  single  life,  and 
terrify  me  by  prognosticating,  that 
my  third  marriage  will  turn  out  as 
unhappy  as  either  of  my  others. 

In  the  perplexity  which  this  di¬ 
versity  of  opinions  occasioned  me, 
I  applied  for  advice  to  a  sensible 
friend,  who  herself  declined  giving 
me  any,  but  counsels  me  to  refer 
the  matter  to  you  ;  and  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  more  ac¬ 
curately  of  my  case,  I  have  drawn 
up,  for  your  perusal,  a  brief  sketch 
of  my  married  life. 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
father  while  I  was  yet  an  infant, 
and  my  mother,  who  beheld  in  me 
liis  living  image,  doted  on  me  to 
such  an  excess,  that  she  never 
would  suffer  me  to  be  contradicted. 
I  was  naturally  of  a  susceptible  dis¬ 
position,  and  my  sensibility,  which 
ought  to  have  been  restrained,  was 
fostered  by  my  mother’s  permitting 
me  tp  read  romances,  and  by  the 
descriptions  in  which  she  indulged 
herself  of  the  violent  attachment 
that  had  subsisted  between  her  and 
my  father. 


With  a  mind  thus  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  tender  passion, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  at  tire  age 
of  sixteen  I  should  become  deeply 
attached  to  a  gentleman,  who  was 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  fascinating  men  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  gentleman,  Captain 
Bella ir,  was  at  that  period  some¬ 
thing  more  than  thirty.  The  idol 
of  the  female  world,  admired  and 
courted  equally  by  women  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  by  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  beauties,  the  captain,  if  he 
thought  of  me  at  all,  regarded  me 
only  as  a  child  ;  but  he  felt  some 
interest  for  me  for  the  sake  of  my 
family,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  connected.  This  interest 
shewed  itself  in  a  kindness  of  man¬ 
ner,  which  I  mistook  for  the  effect 
of  a  more  tender  sentiment,  and 
believing  I  was  beloved,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  an  attachment  the 
most  romantic  and  imprudent  that 
I  could  possibly  have  formed.  ^ 

I  passed  some  months  in  the  hope 
that  every  day  would  bring  the  wish¬ 
ed  and  expected  proposal  from  the 
captain  ;  but  I  looked  for  it  in  vain. 
My  disappointment  affected  my 
health;  I  shewed  symptoms  of  a 
decline,  and  my  mother,  half  dis¬ 
tracted  at  the  thought  of  losing  me, 
summoned  the  first  medical  aid. 
The  physicians  all  agreed  that  my 
disorder  was  seated  in  the  mind, 
and  my  mother’s  tears  and  entrea¬ 
ties  drew  from  me  the  secret  of  my 
passion  for  Captain  Bellair. 

I  was  too  much  agitated  at  the 
moment  of  confessing  it  to  observe 
how  my  mother  received  my  decla¬ 
ration,  but  I  remember  that  ah£ 
pressed  me  with  an  excess  of  emo¬ 
tion  to  her  heart,  and  burst  into 
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tears;  but  quickly  recovering  her- 
self,  she  conjured  me  to  tranquil¬ 
lize  my  spirits,  and  to  rest  assured 
that  the  captain  could  not  be  insen¬ 
sible  to  my  tenderness  and  beauty. 
She  assured  me,  that  she  had  no 
doubt  in  a  little  time  of  seeing  him 
at  iny  feet,  if  1  would  only  be  so 
much  iny  own  friend  as  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  well. 

These  assurances,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  manner  in  which  my  mo¬ 
ther  gave  them,  were  balm  to  my 
heart.  I  soon  grew  better,  and  as 
my  fond  parent  had  predicted,  the 
captain  presented  himself  to  me 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  as  my 
lover. 

W  e  were  soon  after  united.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  I  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  human  beings;  before  the 
end  of  the  month  I  began  to  suspect 
that  there  is  no  true  felicity  on 
earth;  and  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

I  thought  myself  a  very  wretch  :  for 
by  that  time  l  discovered  that  my 
husband^  who  as  f  supposed  mar¬ 
ried  me  from  motives  of  the  purest 
affection,  had  been  induced  to  be¬ 
stow  bis  hand  upon  me  from  pity; 
a  sentiment  which  no  doubt  was  | 
considerably  strengthened  by  an 
addition  of  teti  thousand  pounds 
which  my  mother  made  to  my  for¬ 
tune. 

To  paint  what  1  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  discovery  is  im-  ; 
possible;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
managed  to  convert  a  lot  which 
might  have  been  easy,  though  ne¬ 
ver  happy,  into  one  of  excessive 
misery.  My  husband  did  not  love 
me;  he  had  mitgrahy  very  little 
sensibility,  and  he  was  too  much 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  admiration 
to  feel  any  degree  of  gratitude  for 
my  attachment  tp  hute  however. 


he  was  good-tempered,  he  always 
treated  me  with  politeness ;  but  I 
was  miserable,  because  I  saw  clearly 
that  1  did  not  possess  his  heart:  I 
gave  way  to  jealousy,  and  1  soon 
found  that  my  suspicions  were  not 
ill  founded. 

During  two  years  I  led  a  life,  the 
remembrance  of  which  even  now 
makes  me  shudder ;  not  one  day  of 
happiness,  or  even  of  repose,  do  I 
recollect  enjoying  in  the  whole  of 
that  time.  If  I  saw  the  captain  pay 
attention  to  any  lady,  I  directly 
thought  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her ;  if  he  appeared  serious,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  struggling  with 
a  hopeless  passion  £  and  if  lie  were 
gay,  1  imagined  that  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lover.  Unfortunately  my 
jealousy  was  but  too  often  well 
founded;  tlie  violence  of  my  tem¬ 
per  led  tire  captain  to  disregard  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  our  matrimonial  squab¬ 
bles  furnished  amusement  for  half 
the  tea-tables  in  town. 

Our  wretched  union  was  dissol¬ 
ved  by  the  sudden  death  of  my  hus¬ 
band  soon  after  I  had  attained  my 
nineteenth  year.  Ill  as  we  had  liv¬ 
ed  together,  I  was  a  sincere  mourn¬ 
er  for  his  loss,  aild  if  I  had  followed 
my  own  inclinations,  I  would  not 
have  married  again;  but  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  make  a  conquest  of 
Mr.  Dubious,  a  gentleman  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  character,  agreeable 
j  person,  and  large  fortune.  It  was 
in  vain  I  repeatedly  told  him  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  be  his;  that  1  had  suffer¬ 
ed  so  much  from  love  as  to  render 
|  it  next  to  impossible  for  me  ever  to' 
feel  the  passion  again;  and  though 
I  pitied  his  sufferings,  pity  was  the 
warmest  sentiment  I  could  ever  be- 
stow  upon  him*  He  heard  me  irt 
C  51 
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silence, and  solicited  with  thegreat- 
est  humility,  that  he  might  some¬ 
times  be  allowed  to  see  me,  pro¬ 
testing  that  that  was  the  only  fa¬ 
vour  lie  would  desire;  and  at  the 
particular  request  of  my  mother,  1 
permitted  his  visits. 

My  mother  was  warmly  in  his 
interest.  I  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  to 
promote  my  happiness  in  my  first 
marriage,  for  she  suffered  many 
privations  in  order  to  make  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  fortune;  and  her  rea¬ 
sons  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dubious  ap¬ 
peared  so  speciou*s,  that  I  began 
to  consider  it  as  in  some  degree  my 
duty  to  bestow  my  hand  upon  him. 

She  argued  that  all  the  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  my  first  marriage  had  sprung 
from  my  husband’s  indifference  to- 


that  my  prospects  in  tins  second 
union  were  not  likely  to  be  happier 
than  they  had  been  in  my  first. 

Within  a  few  days  after  our  mar¬ 
riage,  my  husband  began  to  re¬ 
proach  me  for  my  continued  indif¬ 
ference  :  these  reproaches,  it  is  true, 
wereat  first  tender;  soon,  however, 
they  began  to  assume  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  form,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
became  loud  and  violent.  Instead 
of  endeavouring  to  gain  my  heart 
by  attention  to  my  wishes,  lie  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  ought  to 
have  none  independent  of  his  will. 
Passive  obedience  and  nou-resist- 
auce  were  doctrines  which  my  in¬ 
herent  love  of  liberty,  strengthened 
as  it  was  by  the  education  I  had  re- 
,  eeived,  rendered  it  very  hard  for 
me  to  digest,  and  presuming  on  the 


wards  me;  Mr.  Dubious,  on  the  love  which,  with  all  his  caprices, 
contrary,  was  dotingly  fond  of  me.  I  knew  he  really  felt  for  me,  I  made 


Bellair  had  shewn  himself  careless 
of  my  happiness,  aud  my  sensibility 
was  coat  mu  ally  wounded  by  his 
coldness  and  neglect;  the  ardent 
affection  of  Dubious  would  most 


a  bold  struggle  for  freedom.  I 
formed  what  engagements  I  plea¬ 
sed  abroad,  aud  took  care,  by  al¬ 
ways  having  company  at  home,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  those 


probably  lead  him  to  indulge  my  tete-a-ltli's  which  were  becoming 
every  wish.  It  the  indifference  of  daily  more  irksome, 
the  one  had  prevented  him  from  ta-  But  I  did  not  know  the  spirit  I 
king  the  least  trouble  to  please  roe,  had  to  deal  with.  One  morning  on 
it  was  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  my  return  from  a  ball  where  we  had 


excessive  attachment  of  the  other 
would  induce  him  to  think  no  trou- 


kept  it  up  till  six  o’clock,  I  found 
Mr.  Dubious  waiting  for  me  in  my 


ble  too  great  to  promote  my  hap-  !j  dressing-room.  He  dismissed  my 
pin  ess ;  and  at  all  events,  njy  mo-  j;  woman,  and  desired  me  to  prepare 
tber  added,  there  was  one  thing  j:  for  a  journey  into  the  country* 
very  certain  my  own  indifference  Prayers  and  supplications  were  in 
towards  Mr.  Dubious  would  put  it  jj  vain,  appeals  to  his  affection  were 
out  of  his  power  to  render  my  life  answered  by  reproaches  for  uiy 
as  miserable  as  Bellair  had  done.  abuse  of  it;  in  short,  after  two 

1  listened  without  suspecting  ,  hours  of  violent  altercation,  I  was 
ti>at  my  mother  mistook  reverse  of  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  my 


wrong  fur  right.  Her  adVice  had 
great  weight  with  me;  my  lover; 
persevered,  and  at  length  was  ac-  ' 
cepted:  but  I  was  soon  convinced, 


tyrant,  and  we  set  out  for  a  seat  lie 
had  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
London. 

My  opposition  to  the  journey  did 
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not  proceed  from  any  particular  j 
delight  in  the  gaieties  of  town,  but 
I  dreaded  being  condemned  to  the 
perpetuafc  society  of  my  husband. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that  my  an-  | 
tieipations  were  far  short  of  what  i 
had  to  endure.  Mr.  Dubious  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  share  oi  vanity,  which 
was  deeply  wounded  by  my  conti¬ 
nued  iudi tference,  and  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  patience  nor  temper  to  take 
the  proper  method  to  conquer  it. 
He  lavished  on  me  alternate  re¬ 
proaches  aiul  caresses :  one  moment 
he  was  upon  his  knees,  beseeching 
me  to  love  him  ;  the  next,  he  vowed 
1  was  the  most  ungrateful  and  hard¬ 
hearted  of  women,  execrated  him¬ 
self  for  ever  having  thought  of  ma¬ 
king  me  his  wife,  and  vowed  he 
would  separate  himself  from  me 
directly. 

These  scenes  were  repeated  al¬ 
most  daily.  We  had  few  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  the  visits  even  of  those 
few  were  rarely  received  or  return¬ 
ed.  You  will  probably,  Mr.  Advi¬ 
ser,  believe  that  my  lot  was  a  hard 
one,  hut  it  »s  impossible  for  you  to 
conceive  the  misery  l  endured:  shot 
out  from  social  intercourse;  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  means  of  conversing  or 
employing  myself  hi  a  rational 
manner,  for  by  a  strange  caprice 
Mr.  Dubious  would  never  suffer  me 
to  occupy  myself  without  interrup¬ 
tion;  and  compelled  to  endure  an 
alternation  of  fondness  and  re¬ 
proach,  each  equally  abhorrent  to 
niy  feelings.  Tins  life  lasted  for 
eighteen  months;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  death  of  my  husband 
left  me  once  more  at  liberty,  and 
I  formed  a  resolution,  little  short 
indeed  of  a  vow,  that  nothing  should 
ever  again  render  me  a  dependent 
on  the  will  of  that  tyrant,  man. 


During  the  first  moments  of  my 
recovered  freedom  l  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Allworth,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  companionable  ta¬ 
lents  are  of  the  first  order.  I  liked 
las  company,  and  I  soon  perceived 
that  be  sought  mine.  During  the 
first  months  of  my  widowhood  I  had 
beguiled  the  time  of  my  seclusion 
with  books  ;  I  had  naturally  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  my  early  disap¬ 
pointments  led  me  to  apply  myself 
more  eagerly  than  perhaps  I  other¬ 
wise  should  have  done,  to  literary 
pursuits.  Mr.  Allwortlitsektrenfely 
intelligent,  he  has  read  much,  and 
l  found  his  conversation  interest¬ 
ing  and  full  of  information.  I  in¬ 
dulged  myself  in  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him,  because  l  whs  very-cer¬ 
tain  that  my  feelings  for  him  were 
merely  those  of  esteem  am!  good¬ 
will:  but  our  acquaintance  would 
have  it  that  a  more  tender  senti¬ 
ment  subsisted  between  us,  and 
though  I  was  sure  that  that  was  not 
the  case,  I  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  preserve  my  reputation,  to  for¬ 
bid  Mr.  All  worth  my  bouse. 

This  step  drew  from  hini  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage.  He  had,  he  said, 
been  for  some  time  in  search  of  a 
woman  whose  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion  would  assimilate  with  his  own, 
one  with  whom  he  could  hope  for 
rational  happiness  ;  and  such  a  per¬ 
son  he  thought  he  had  found  in  me. 
His  declaration  was  not  made  in 
the  language  of  an  enamoured 
swain,  nor  with  the  gallantry  of  a 
man  of  the  world;  hut  in  plain, 
|  manly, and  apparently  sine'ereterms. 
I  persisted,  however,  in  giving  him 
a  decided  refusal,  but  1  own  that  l 
could  not  tlo  it  without  reluctance. 

However,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
visor,  that  pa'ssroit  had  no  share  r» 
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this  reluctance ;  it  vras  the  sensible, 
estimable  friend,  the  rational  com¬ 
panion  that  I  regretted,  and  not 
the  lover.  He  received  his  dismis¬ 
sion  without  murmuring,  though 
with  evident  sorrow.  He  did  not, 
however,  talk  of  living  in  misery, 
nor  of  dying  in  despair,  but  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  now  nearly 
three  years,  he  has  remained  single, 
and  I  understand  that  it  is  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  continue  so  in  case  I  prove 
inexorable. 

I  must  own,  Mr.  Adviser,  I  miss 
his  society  very  much  ;  the  strength 
of  his  judgment  and  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  also  render  him  a  valu¬ 
able  friend:  but  I  am  not  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  sneers  which  my  con¬ 
tracting  a  third  marriage  may  ex¬ 
pose  me  to,  and  if  after  all,  there 
should  lurk  under  the  apparently 
amiable  qualities  of  Mr.  Allworth, 
some  hidden  defect  of  sufficient 
power  to  render  me  miserable, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  I  am 
scarcely  twenty-five,  consequently 
may  have  a  long  life  before  me,  and 
when  I  think  how  truly  miserable 
that  life  may  be  made  by  an  ill- 
judged  union,  I  am  tempted  to  re¬ 
main  single;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  and  Mr.  All¬ 
worth  is  really  what  he  appears  to 
be,  I  must  be  much  happier  in  a 
union  with  him  than  I  can  ever  be 
as  a  single  woman. 

Will  you,  good  sir,  in  this  per¬ 
plexity  assist  me  with  your  advice? 
Shall  I  risk  the  ridicule  which  my 
becoming  a  third  time  a  votary  of 
Hymen  may  draw  upon  me,  and 
the  chance  of  my  lover  turning  out 
a  jealous,  ill-tempered,  or  ill-na¬ 
tured  husband  ?  or  shall  I,  by  re¬ 
maining  a  widow,  shut  out  hope 
and  fear  for  the  rest  of  my  days  ?  | 


This  last  prospect  is  after  all  a 
dreary  one.  !  believe  matrimony, 

with  all  its  risks- . ■"but  I  forget  I 

am  asking  advice ;  yes,  and  with  a 
determination  of  taking  it  too.  So 
pray,  Mr.  Adviser,  consider  my 
case  well,  and  be  as  speedy  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  your  reply  to  your  very 
humble  servant, 

Dorothea  Dubious. 

Let  my  fair  correspondent  can* 
suit  her  heart  and  her  reason  ;  when 
a  woman  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  they  ought  to  be  her 
only  counsellors  in  the  important 
affair  of  matrimony.  Strange  as 
she  may  think  my  assertion,  I  must 
tell  her,  that  neither  of  them  lias 
been  consulted  in  the  two  unions 
she  has  formed.  The  first  sprang 
from  a  childish  inclination,  with 
which  reason  had  nothing:  to  do : 
the  other  from  an  opinion,  that  she 
could  be  happy  with  a  mau  for  whom 
slie  felt  only  indifference ;  with  this 
marriage  the  heart  had  nothing  to 
do.  UH> 

Dreadful  must  be  the  lot  of  her 
who  plights  her  faith  where  her 
conscience  tells  her  she  cannot  give 
her  affections.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that  sentiment  equally  violent 
and  evanescent  which  is  sometimes 
miscalled  love,  but  of  that  tender 
and  decided  preference,  which 
alone  can  render  the  bonds  of  mar¬ 
riage  easy  to  a  woman  of  delicacy 
and  feeling.  If  my  correspond¬ 
ent  feels  this  preference,  and  her 
reason  tells  her  that  her  lover  is 
worthy  to  inspire  it,  let  her  bestow 
her  hand  upon  him  without  fear. 
She  may  be  assured  of  always  hav¬ 
ing  in  her  husband  the  greatest 
blessing  Heaven  can  bestow— a  sin- 
cere  and  tender  friend. 

Solomon  Saqephlz, 
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/  It  ha*;  been  said,  that  there  is 
both  more  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  derived  from  one  hour’s 
attentive  observation  of  what  is 
passing  around  us,  than  from  a 
month’s  perusal  of  the  histories  of 
times  gone  by:  yet,  from  causes 
which  we  leave  graver  heads  and 
deeper  searchers  to  explain,  the  ! 
first  receives  from  writers  far  less  j 
notice,  and  excites  far  less  interest, 
than  the  last.  The  manners  and 
habits  of  our  ancestors,  the  public 
or  private  events  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  and  even  their  mi¬ 
nutest  peculiarities  of  education  or 
conduct,  fill  volumes  of  every  ordi¬ 
nary  library;  and  authors,  as  if 
waiting  until  the  lapse  of  genera¬ 
tions  shall  have  thrown  difficulties 
in  their  way,  do  not  begin  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  topics  until  obstacles 
have  arisen  which  render  their  la¬ 
bours  greater,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  them  less.  The 
important  transactions  of  every 
hour,  the  curious  opinions  Boating 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  varying 
manners  which  those  opinions  pro¬ 
duce,  are  usually  deemed  unworthy 
of  their  attention :  they  are  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  to  travel  in  a  road  they  think 
so  open  and  easy ;  their  penetra¬ 
ting  sagacity  requires  impediments 
to  animate  its  efforts:  noon-clay 
and  its  brightness  is  wasted  upon 
them  ;  they  delay  until  twilight  has 
cast  a  deep  shadow  over  what  is  va¬ 
luable,  and  until  what  is  beautiful 
has  withdrawn  into  the  recesses  of 
obscurity.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
they  issue  from  their  hiding-places 
to  rescue  mighty  trifles  from  merit¬ 
ed  oblivion  ;  like  the  owl,  which 


losing  the  day  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  at  last,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  sallies  forth  in  search  of  a 
miserable  and  contemptible  reptile. 

True  it  is,  that  now  and  then 
some  satirist  appears,  who,  con¬ 
cealing  his  scourge  under  the  cloak 
of  a  fabled  narrative,  or  brandish¬ 
ing  it  openly  in  view,  attempts  to 
lash  the  age  into  reform  ;  but  the 
!  one  generally  fails  from  being  not 
|  understood,  and  the  other  often  de- 
i  feats  his  own  purpose  by  unmerit¬ 
ed  or  injudicious  severity. 

In  the  series  of  articles  we  are 
now  commencing,  and  which  we 
entitle  Dialogues  of  the  Living ,  it  is 
of  course  notour  intention  to  imi¬ 
tate  either  the  one  or  the  other:  we 
shall  not  treat  merely  of  the  faults 
and  follies  of  our  times,  and  of 
those  who  live  in  them,  but  shall 
advert  as  well  to  prevailing  excel¬ 
lencies  as  defects;  for  it  is  much 
more  to  our  taste  to  praise  than  to 
reprove,  and  if  now  and  then  we 
indulge  in  a  little  raillery,  we  pro¬ 
mise  that  it  shall  be  good-natured ; 
and  avoiding  all  personality  of  al¬ 
lusion  or  expression,  we  will  never 
run  the  risk  pour  un  bon-mot  pcrdre 
vingt  amis,  il'jtim  ob  3  2  mo  I 
Books,  arts,  opinions,  manners, 
and  the  business  of  the  hour ;  in 
short,  all  those  topics  that  usually 
form  the  conversation  of  a  well- 
educated  and  a  well-regulated  so¬ 
ciety,  will  be  discussed  by  us,  or 
more  properly  by  the  personages 
we  shall  introduce*  in  a  manner 
which  we  hope  will  both  amuse  and 
inform  ;  never  admitting  merely 
learned  prosing,  or  the  tedious  ha¬ 
rangues  of  dogmatical  dulness,  hut 
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diversifying  the  graver  subjects, 
when  they  arise,  with  such  light  or 
humorous  matter  as  may  render 
them  most  acceptable.  The  form 
of  a  dialogue  is  selected  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  ease  of 
style,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  before  our  readers  a  variety  of 
characters,  whose  peculiarity  of 
thought  and  manner  may  farther 
enliven  the  discourse  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  It  will  not,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  be  necessary  formally  to 
describe  them,  nor  to  dwell  upon 
the  habits  or  qualifications  of  each 
individual,  since  that  purpose  may 
he  accomplished  by  hints  as  we 
proceed. 

The  compare  the  Merits  of  St  Ja  m  es’s 
V  auk  and  the  Elysian  Fields  at 
Paris;  with  a  Digression  con 
cerning  French  and  English  Ladies, 
Scene— St .  James's  Park. 

Persons— Sir  J  a  mfs  and  lmdtiii chirr  Louisa  ; 
afterwards  Mr.  Dapper  and  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces. 

Sir  James .  Say  what  you  will, 
my  dear,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  equal  to  the 
place  where  we  are  now  walking. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  abuse  every 
thing  that  is  our  own  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  prefer  St.  James’s  Park  to  the 
much-boasted  Elysian  Fields, which 
in  truth  have  little  more  than  the 
name  and  crowded  lime-trees  to  re¬ 
commend  them. 

Louisa,  La  !  papa,  how  can  you 
say  so :  Every  body  who  has  been 
in  Paris,  declares  that  the  Elysian 
Fields  are  the  most  delightful  walks 
in  the  world. 

Sir  James.  Yet  it  is  very  singular 
that  they  are  never  walked  in.  ]f 
you  go  there  in  the  morning,  you 


find  nobody*  The  newspapers  am] 
chairs  in  the  Tuillencs  gardens 
have  much  greater  attractions;  and 
in  the  evening  these  Elysian  Fields 
are  only  the  resort  of  a  few  idle 
apprentices,  w  ho  amuse  themselves 
at  nine-pins  or  bowls  :  such  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  French  Elysian 
Fields. 

Louisa .  It  does  not  prove  that 
the  walks  are  not  pleasant  because 
the  French  do  not  frequent  or  en¬ 
joy  them  ;  their  amusements  are  not 
of  that  kind.  But  do  you  really 
like  the  formality  of  this  park,  with 
its  straight  rows  of  trees,  its  straight 
walks,  and  straight  canal  ? 

Sir  James.  I  do  not  admire  it  more 
on  those  accounts,  hut  I  would  much 
rather  have  a  constrained  formality 
than  an  affected  irregularity :  what 
j1  can  he  more  offensive  to  the  eye 
;  than  the  pretended  rural tif  of  a 
citizen’s  garden  in  the  near  neigh* 
hour  hood  of  London  ;  with  his  ser¬ 
pentine  gravel-walk,  just  to  draw 
your  attention  to  its  shortness,  and 
his  spruce  clumps  of  shrubs,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  make  you  look  out 
for  the  wall  !  I  would  much  rather 
see  an  old  English  bowling-green, 
with  its  quadrangular  border  of 
yellow  gravel,  than  all  these  con¬ 
temptible  affectations.  As  to  for¬ 
mality,  nothing, you  will  allow, can 
be  more  stiffly  so  than  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuilleries,  cut  out  more  like 
mathematical  figures  than  flower- 
borders. 

Louisa .  Aye,  there  you  are  right ; 
nothing  can  be  more  odious:  but 
they  are  not  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Sir  James,  I  see  that  you  are  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  captivated 
j  by  the  name;  call  them  the  JEly- 
*ian  I'  ields,  and  they  are  satisfied  : 
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as  we  see,  near  Islington  or  Wal¬ 
worth,  small  rows -of ‘houses  assu¬ 
ming  the  title  of  Paradise  and 
Prospect,  when  the  one  faces  a 
dusty  road,  and  the  other  a  dead 
wall.  But  here  cornea  Mr.  Dapper, 
whom  we  met  in  Paris  ;  let  us  hear 
his  opinion.  1  think  you  will  find 
in  him  a  strenuous  and  voluble,  if 
not  an  able,  sop  porter.  [  Enter  Dap¬ 
per. ]  Good  morning  to  yon,  sir. 

Dapper  (taking  off  kis  hat  with  a 
flourish  a  la  mode,  and  holding  it  in 
his  hand).  Miss  Louisa,  i  kiss  your 
hands;  Sir  James,  your  most  obe¬ 
dient.  £  * 

Sir  James  (to  Louisa).  Till  he 
went  to  France  it  was,  “  How  do  you 
dor”  and  ^  I  hope  you  are  well.” 
My  daughter  and  I,  Mr.  Dapper, 
were  just  discussing  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  Elysian  Fields  and 
8t.  James’s  Park.  Which  do  you 
think  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

Mr. Dapper.  1  should  have  thou ght, 
mml  you  mentioned  it,  that  there 
cofeild  not  have  heen  two  opinions. 
Every  person  of  taste,  more  espe 
cwdiy  those  who  have  unproved  and 
cultivated  it  by  foreign  travel,  I 
should  apprehend,  must  give  the 
palm  to  th  e  Champs  lily  sets:  they 
are  delightful,  enchanting,  exqui¬ 
site,  delicious,  superb  ! 

Sir  James.  In  short,  every  thing 
that  we  can  fancy  of  the  fabled 
Elysian  Fields :  surpassing  far,  no 
doubt,  the  gardens  of  Arnmla,  or 
the  bowers  of  Aqjrasia. 

Mr.  Dapper.  True,  Sir  James; 
you  have  expressed  me  to  theHfe. 

Sir  James.  But  in  what  respect 
do  you  hold  them  superior? 

Mr.  Dapper.  In  alL  respects. 
First  of  a  14,  the  eoii^pahy^-tlie  la- 
dies*, 

Sir  James.  I  presume  that  you  do  | 
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not  consider  the  ladies  a  part  of  the 
Fields?  Are  they  wood  or  grass? 

Louisa.  They  are  flowers  at  least, 
papa. 

Air .  Dapper.  And  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  the  world  can 
boast. 

Sir  James.  Full  blown,  and  as 
sweet-smelling  as  musk  and  otto  of 
roses  can  make  them.  But  von 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  I 
was,  for  it  never  was  my  luck  to  see 
many  respectable  people  in  those 
Elysian  Fields,  and  females  very 
rarely  or  never. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Indeed,  Sir  James, 
you  are  un candid  in  the  extreme. 
I  do  maintain  that  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  are  the  most  delightful,  and  the 
F  rench  ladies  the  most  enchanting 
things  in  the  world- — the  one  seems 
made  for  the  other.  Oh,  Heaven  ! 
where  is  the  comparison — charming 
trees,  delightful  women  !  St. James’s 
Park  sinks  into  nothing  in  tire  con¬ 
trast.  Wood,  water,  and  grass  are 
all  very  pretty,  very  pleasant — but 
the  Elysian  Fields!  There  is  no¬ 
thing  like  them  in  the  whole  world  : 
in  short,  Paris,  the  whole  city,  is  an 
elysium,  and  none  but  the  blessed 
should  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  it. 
The  French  ladies  are  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  creatures— 1  can  never  praise 
them  as  they  deserve. 

lAjuUa.  Well,  Mr.  Dapper,  I  didv 
not  think  that  your  French  gallant¬ 
ry  had  so  far  overcome  your  Eng¬ 
lish  politeness;  because  I  thought 
it  was  universally  admitted,  even 
by  foreigners,  that  the  ladies  of 
England  far  excelled  in  point  of 
beauty  the  females  of  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  Dapper.  And  so  they  cer- 
tadrtly  do,  Miss  Louisa  *.  I  admit  it; 
the  ladies  of  England  are  certainly 
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incomparably  beautiful,  charming 
beyond  expression,  lovely  to  a  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  then - 

Louisa .  What,  Mr.  Dapper? 

Mr,  Dapper.  But  then  the  French 
ladies - - 

Louisa .  Are  also  “  incomparably 

beautiful,  charming  beyond  expres¬ 
sion,  lovely  to  a  degree.’'  Are  they 
not,  Mr.  Dapper  ? 

Sir  James .  No  doubt  each  have 
their  peculiar  excellencies:  the 
great  difference  between  disputants 
on  comparative  beauty  is,  that  they 
do  not  distinguish  at  all  between 
beauty  of  feature  and  beauty  of 
expression*  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  fiFst  the  English  ladies  ex¬ 
cel,  and  in  the  last  the  French  :  not 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  countenances  of  English 
ladies  is  bad,  but  that  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  it.  Now  the  fault  of  the 
French  ladies’  countenances  is  di¬ 
rectly  the  reverse,  they  have  too 
much  expression  to  please  me;  there 
is  nothing  like  sedateness  or  tran¬ 
quillity  about  their  features.  This 
contrast  is  striking  and  even  offen¬ 
sive  to  many  Englishmen,  who  are 
fond  of  repose,  who  dislike  to  see 
a  face  perpetually  upon  the  work; 
it  keeps  them  continually  on  the 
fret,  producing  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  sitting  in  company  with 
a  person  who  is  always  beating 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  devil's 
tattoo .  But  we  have  wandered  from 
the  point  under  debate,  and  I  fear 
if  we  were  to  return  to  it,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  throw  much  new  light 
upon  it,  or  to  convince  each  other 
by  any  fresh  arguments.  What  do 
you  think,  Louisa? 

Louisa.  I  confess,  sir,  that  what 
Mr.  Dapper  has  advanced  has  had 
its  weight  with  me  [Dapper  bows]  : 


and  now  we  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  Mall,  end  turning  round,  I 
see  the  fine  trees  of  the  Birdcage- 
walk  on  my  right;  the  rich,  sloping 
green  intersected  by  the  canal,  and 
terminated  by  that  stately  and  ex¬ 
tensive  building  the  Horse-Guards 
in  front,  with  the  Green  Park  and 
!  that  noble  range  of  houses  in  Pic- 
i  cadiliyatid  in  St.  James’s  Place  on 
i  my  left,  I  begin  to  be  a  convert  to 
your  opinion. 

Sir  James .  I  am  glad  of  it :  there 
are  few  places  where  finer  elms  and 
litnes  can  be  found  than  here,  and 
just  where  we  now  stand,  that  for¬ 
mality  of  which  you  so  much  com¬ 
plained  is  scarcely  perceptible,  un¬ 
less  in  the  straightness  of  the  ca«* 
nal ;  even  that  is  lessened  by  the 
pagoda  bridge,  which,  however 
ugly  in  itself,  has  this  advantage. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  it  de¬ 
cays  (and  symptoms  are  already 
visible),  a  light  iron  bridge  will 
supply  its  place,  which,  while  it 
breaks  the  direct  line  of  the  water, 
will  not  hide  what  you  fitly  term 
the  stately  buildings  of  the  Horse- 
Guards,  Admiralty,  and  Treasury. 

Mr.  Dapper  ( striking  his  boot  with 
his  riding-whip ,  and  turning  his  foot 
as  if  admiring  the  hollowness  and 
symmetry  of  it).  Well,  Sir  James, 
perhaps  I  am  of  your  mind  too,  but 
still  I  cannot  quite  give  up  the 
Champs  Elysees, 

Sir  James .  Nor  need  you  ;  they 
have  their  advantages ;  they  have 
fine  trees,  but  too  crowded,  and  not 
well  disposed  in  groups,  and  the 
grass  is  very  little  attended  to.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  wood  in 
our  park  is  rapidly  decaying,  and 
that  more  pains  are  not  taken  to 
provide  a  succession  of  trees  :  how 
many  vacancies  there  are  in  theRlall, 
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and  the  very  noble  clumps  that 
formerly  were  seen  in  the  centre, 
end  overhanging  the  water,  are 
much  diminished.  1  am  convinced 
that  justice  is  not  done  to  this  park; 
if  people  would  impartially  view  it 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  stand, 
1  think  they  must  admit,  that  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind 
abroad,  but  certainly  near  the 
French  capital.  I  know  that  fo¬ 
reigners  themselves  allow  it,  hut 
we  English  are  always  apt  to  un¬ 


dervalue  the  advantages  which  our 
own  country  has  over  other  nations* 
I  mean  of  course  only  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  especially  of  late  years, 
since  the  rage  for  travelling  com¬ 
menced. 

[Here  the  conversation  dropped, 
and  Mr.  Dapper,  wishing  hisfriends 
a  pleasant  promenade,  passed 
through  Buckingham-Gate,  while 
Sir  Jatnes  and  his  daughter  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  Constitution-Hill.] 


CELESTINE. 


o’Aubigny  was  what 
would  be  termed  in  England  a  ma- 
naging  mamma ;  she  had  taken 
great  pains  to  secure  for  her  only 
daughter  a  splendid  alliance,  and 
as  soon  as  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigny 
had  attained  her  sixteenth  year, 
she  was  removed  from  the  convent 
in  which  she  had  been  educated,  in 
order  that  her  nuptials  with  the 
Marquis  de  llosiere  might  be  cele¬ 
brated. 

Celestine  d’Aubigny  had  always 
been  taught,  that  she  must  bestow 
her  hand  on  the  object  of  her  pa¬ 
rent’s  choice;  as  to  a  will  of  her 
own  in  the  matter,  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  indeed  young 
and  timid  as  she  was,  it  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  supposed  that  she  would  think 
of  having  one:  to  the  astonishment, 
however,  of  every  body,  she  assert¬ 
ed  her  right  to  a  negative,  and 
steadily  refused  to  give  the  marquis 
her  hand. 

The  surprise  and  mortification 
of  her  intended  husband  at  what  he 
termed  her  unaccountable  obstina¬ 
cy,  exceeded  all  bounds.  True  he 
was  sixty, and  Celestine  had  scarce¬ 
ly  completed  her  sixteenth  year : 


but  this  disparity  signified  nothing 
j  in  his  opinion;  %vas  he  not  the  gal¬ 
lant,  gay  De  Rosiere,  whose  tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  fair  had  procured 
him  some  thirty  years  before  the 
appellation  of  V Irresistible?  And 
did  a  mere  child,  a  girl  too  without 
fortune,  presume  to  refuse  his  offer¬ 
ed  hand  ?  Were  all  the  pains  which 
he  had  taken  to  persuade  himself 
to  sacrifice  his  dearly  prized  liber¬ 
ty  to  be  thrown  away  ?  No,  he  could 
not  consent  to  be  So  shamefully 
foiled  ;  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigny 
should  be  his,  and  if  persuasion 
could  not  make  her  so,  force  should. 

The  marquis  was  not  so  inexcu¬ 
sable  as  he  may  appear  to  some  of 
my  fair  readers,  since  he  thought 
that  if  Celestine  once  became  his 
wife,  she  must  be  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  women  in  the  World;  for  that 
any  woman  could  be  otherwise  than 
happy  in  a  union  with  him,  his  self- 
love  would  not  suffer  him  to  be¬ 
lieve.  He  persevered  in  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  Madame  d4Aubigtiyi  but  for  a 
!  considerable  time  all  their  endear 
vours  to  bend  the  spirit  Of  Celes- 
i  tine  to  their  wilL  were  ineffectual  J 
D  2 
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neither  threats  nor  entreaties  seem¬ 
ed  to  move  the  obstinate  girl,  and 
they  were  about  to  give  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  despair,  and  to  consign  the 
offending  Ceiestine  to  a  convent 
for  life,  when  one  morning  Mu- 
dame  d’Aubigny  received  a  billet 
from  her  daughter,  containing  only 
these  words : 

“  I  consent  to  marry  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Rosiere.” 

The  antiquated  inamorato,  who 
dreaded  the  ridicule  to  which  the 
breach  of  the  marriage  would  ex-  j 
pose  him,  received  her  consent 
with  transport.  Her  mother  lavish¬ 
ed  on  her  a  thousand  caresses.  The 
most  expensive  dresses,  the  most 
magnificent  jewels  were  ordered 
for  the  approaching  nuptials;  but 
nothing  had  power  to  interest  Ce- 
lestine,or  excite  her  attention.  She 
received  the  caresses  of  her  mother 
with  coldness,  shrunk  from  the  rap-  jj 
tures  of  the  marquis  with  disgust; 
and  when  forced  to  look  at  the 
clothes  and  trinkets  provided  for 
her,  regarded  them  with  an  air 
which  plainly  proved  how  little  the 
possession  of  these  glittering  bau¬ 
bles  tended  to  tranquillize  her 
mind,  or  to  conquer  the  reluctance 
she  felt  to  the  intended  union. 

The  marriage  ceremony  at  length 
took  place,  and  the  young  and  ti- 
mid  Ceiestine  was  immediately  af¬ 
terwards  introduced  to  the  first  cir¬ 
cles.  The  admiration  which  her 
uncommon  beauty  excited  was  not 
a  little  checked  by  the  settled  gloom 
of  her  manners;  and  her  chilling 
Teserve,  so  opposite  to  her  years 
and  to  the  general  disposition  of 
her  countrywomen,  soon  procured 
her  the  appellation  of  the  fairicicle. 

Some  men  of  gallantry,  however, 
who  were  not  wanting  in  self-con¬ 


ceit,  fancied  that,  with  a  little  trou¬ 
ble,  they  could  thaw  the  marquise’s 
ice:  how  far  tin  ir  comer  cures 
might  have  proved  just  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say,  for  at  the  end  of  six 
months  t he  sudden  death  of  De 
Rosiere  left  his  lady  one  of  the 
richest  widows  in  Paris. 

As  it  was  well  known  that  Ceies¬ 
tine  had  been  forced  into  the  match, 
every  body  expected  that  when  she 
threw  off  her  weeds,  she  would 
blaze  forth  a  bright  star  in  the  gay 
circles  of  fashion  ;  but  to  the  utter 
surprise  of  all  her  acquaintances, 
she  fixed  her  residence  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  she  received  no  visitors; 
and  it  was  generally  said,  that  the 
gloom  which  had  hung  over  her  in 
her  husband’s  lifetime  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  least  abated. 

Idle  men  expressed  surprise,  the 
women  contempt,  at  this  apparently 
strange  conduct.  Some  declared 
that  our  fair  widow  was  a  fool; 
others,  more  charitable,  were  of 
opinion  that  her  marriage  had  af¬ 
fected  her  intellects,  and  that  she 
was  melancholy  mad :  all  agreed, 
however,  that  it  was  a  thousand  pi¬ 
ties  so  large  an  income  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  who  had 
not  the  spirit  to  enjoy  it. 

Among  all  the  female  friends,  or 
i  rather  acquaintances,  of  the  mar¬ 
quise,  there  was  only  one  who  de- 
|  fended  her  conduct;  and  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  sex  be  it  spoken,  that 
one  was  as  handsome,  though  not 
as  young,  as  Ceiestine  herself.  Her 
name  was  St.  An^e;  she  was  a  wi- 
dow,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
late  Marquis  de  Rosiere.  She  had 
paid  Ceiestine  great  attention,  and 
i  though  it  was  received  with  cold 
I  civility,  she  did  not  feel  offended; 
on  the  contrary,  she  always  spoke 
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oft  he  marquise  in  terms  of  respect 
and  admiration. 

One  day  Madame  St.  Ange  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  present  where  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Cele*tme  was  pretry  se¬ 
verely  canvassed;  she  was  defend¬ 
ing  her  warmly,  when  casting  her 
eyes  accidentally  on  her  brother, 
the  Count  dc  Beaumont,  she  saw 
in  his  countenance  an  excess  of 
emotion,  which  convinced  her  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject. 

For  a  moment  Madame  St.  Ange 
was  silent  through  surprise;  she 
had  never  heard  her  brother  speak 
of  the  marquise,  and  he  was  the  last 
man  on  earth  who  was  likely  to  be-  j 
couie  her  captive.  He  was  nearly 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  uni¬ 
formly  resisted  all  the  charms  and 
graces  of  the  most  celebrated  beau-  ; 
ties,  and  his  insensibility  had  at 
length  become  proverbial.  Burn¬ 
ing  with  curiosity,  Madame  St.  j 
Ange  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  count  on  the  subject,  j 
and  though  in  words  he  denied  her 
charge,  yet  his  countenance  con-  j 
firmed  it*  truth  beyond  a  doubt. 

Ai  And  what,  my  dear  brother,” 
cried  Madame  St.  Ange,  “  do  you 
intend  to  dor” 

u  Nothing,”  replied  the  count. 

“  Nothing!”  repeated  Madame 
St.  Ange  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and 
disapprobation  :  u  do  you  mean  to  ! 
say  then  that  you  will  take  no  steps 
to  gain  the  heart  of  Madame  de 
Rosiere  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,  for  I  am  sure  that 
roy  efforts  would  be  unavailing.”  ! 

u  You  will  then  try  to  conquer 
your  passion  r” 

“  I  have  tried,  and  unsuccessful-  j 
ly;  I  can  hope  for  a  cure  only  ! 
from  time.” 


<c  Pshaw!”  cried  Madame  St. 
Ange  impatiently,  “  time  indeed l 
No,  no,  we  mqst  not  trust  to  so  slow 
a  remedy;  as  you  cannot  conquer 
your  passion,  you  must  endeavour 
to  gain  the  object  of  it.” 

“  But  how  ?  which  way  is  it  to  be 
doner” 

“  Come  to  me  to  morrow-morn¬ 
ing,  and  let  us  try  whether  we  can¬ 
not  together  devise  some  plan.” 

'Flie  count  agreed  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  less  in  hopes  of  any  benefit 
he  might  derive  from  it,  than  to 
indulge  his  sister,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond. 

«  Well,”  cried  she,  the  moment 
she  saw  him,  “  I  shall  set  out  in  a 
few  days  for  the  chateau  of  my 
friend  MadameTrouval ;  fortunate* 
ly  for  you,  she  is  the  near  neigh¬ 
bour  of  your  pretty  insensible*  It 
is  true,  that  in  Paris  Madame  de 
liosiere  treated  my  advances  coldr 
ly,  hut  perhaps  the  solitude  to 
which  she  has  so  long  condemned 
herself,  may  dispose  her  to  receive 
me  with  more  kindness;  if  I  can 
but  ingratiate  myself  with  her,  de¬ 
pend  ou  my  pleading  your  cause 
warmlv  ;  but  to  enable  me  to  do  it 
effectually,  you  must  tell  ine  all 
that  has  passed  between  you.” 

u  in  truth,  I  have  nothing  to  tell ; 
I  never  spoke  to  Madame  de  Rur 
siere,  whom  I  have  seen  only  once, 
and  1  know  not  whether  at  tbux 
time  she  observed  me.” 

At  these  words  Madame  St.  Ange 
burst  into  laughter.  “Well  done, 
my  sage  brother  l”  cried  she.  “  After 
boasting  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
you  were  invulnerable  to  the  power 
of  Cupid,  you  have  at  length  be¬ 
come  the  captive  of  a  woman  whom 
you  have  only  seen  once,  and  oi 
whom  vou  know  nothing !  W  hy  i 
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protest  you  are  quite  the  hero  of  a 
romance.” 

“  Not  quite  so  romantic  as  you 
may  imagine,”  said  the  count  dri¬ 
ly ;  “  accident  gave  me  incontesti- 
ble  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the 
marquise’s  heart,  and  you  know 
that  1  have  heard  you  yourself  more 
than  once  extol  her  good  sense  and 
her  charms.  I  met  her  in  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  wretchedness  and  pe¬ 
nury,  whither  she  came  as  a  mi¬ 
nistering  angel;  and  though  1  saw 
her  only  once,  the  account  which 
I  received  of  her  from  those  whom 
she  had  preserved  from  perishing, 
was  sufficient  to  render  the  impres¬ 
sion  indelible.  Hearing  that  she 
was  a  widow,  I  hoped  that  by  ap¬ 
proaching  her  at  a  proper  time  I 
might  succeed;  but  she  continues 
to  bury  herself  in  retirement,  she 
wholly  seel  udes  hersel  f  from  a  world , 
which  at  her  age  one  would  imagine 
was  full  of  charms  for  her.  Oh, 
my  dear  sister !  what  interpretation 
can  I  put  on  this  conduct,  but  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  decided  resolu¬ 
tion  not  to  marrv  asrain.” 

“  And  truly,  if  all  men  were  like 
you,  she  would  be  compelled  to 
keep  thiswise  resolution,  sinceyour 
unaccountable  timidity  would  ne¬ 
ver  afford  her  a  decent  pretext  to 
break  it.  All  you  have  said,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  discourage  me;  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  procure  you 
an  introduction,  the  rest  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  yourself.” 

Madame  St.  Ange  kept  her  word : 
in  a  few  days  she  set  off  for  the 
country.  She  found  her  friend  Ma¬ 
dame  Tronval,  and  indeed  the  more 
wealthy  part  of  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  prepossessed  against  the 
marquise,  who  had  uniformly  re¬ 
pulsed  all  the  overtures  they  bad 


'made  towards  intimacy:  notwith* 
standing,  Madame  St.  Ange  lost  no 
time  in  paying  her  a  visit,  and  she 
did  so  at  a  moment  favourable  to 
her  wish  of  being  received. 

Our  lovely  recluse  was  indeed 
just  beginning  to  he  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  Voltaire’s  observation: 
“  Solitude  is  a  charming  thing,  but 
we  always  want  somebody  to  whom 
we  can  say,  Solitude  is  a  charming 
thing.”  She  persuaded  herself  that 
it  would  have  been  excessively  rude 
to  reject  the  visit  of  her  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  though  she  po¬ 
sitively  declined  visiting  at  the  cha¬ 
teau  Tronval,  she  did  not  refuse  to 
receive  Madame  Tronval  now  and 
then  during  her  stay  in  the  country. 

Madame  St.  Ange  was  quite  ela¬ 
ted  at  having  gained  this  point,  but 
she  soon  saw  with  sorrow,  that  it 
was  the  only  point  she  was  likely  to 
gain.  Celestine  indeed  said  little 
respectingher  future  plans,  but  that 
little  was  expressed  in  a  manner  at 
once  so  decided  and  so  unaffected, 
that  it  nearly  deprived  Madatne  St. 
Ange  of  hope ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  about  to  abandon  her 
project,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  induced  her  to  persevere. 

This  was  the  illness  of  the  mar¬ 
quise  :  she  was  attacked  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever,  and  for  some  days 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  Madame 
St.  Ange,  whose  heart  was  really 
excellent,  attended  her  with  unre¬ 
mitting  care  :  braving  the  danger  of 
infection,  she  remained  day  and 
night  by  her  bedside  ;  and  though 
nearly  exhausted  with  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  she  felt  herself  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  her  benevolent  exertions, 
when  the  physician  pronounced  the 
marquise  out  of  danger. 

For  some  days  before  the  crisis 
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of  her  disorder,  Celestine  had  been 
delirious;  when  her  senses  return¬ 
ed,  the  first  object  she  saw  w  as  Ma¬ 
dame  St.  Ange  leaning  over  her. 
Celestine  was  too  weak  to  utter 
her  thanks,  hut  her  looks  eloquent 
ly  expressed  them  ;  and  Madame 
St.  Ange,  who  knew  how  fatal  the 
least  agitation  might  prove,  hastily 
retired  from  her  sight. 

The  marquise  rapidly  recovered : 
her  gratitude  to  Madame  St.  Ange, 
to  whose  care  she  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  attributed  the  preservation  of 
her  life,  was  unbounded.  Ah’” 
cried  she  one  day,  “  what  do  I  not 
owe  to  you  ?  That  life  which  you 
helped  to  preserve  will  not  in  fu¬ 
ture  pass  without  enjoyment;  my 


heart,  which  perfidy  of  the  black¬ 
est  kind  had  shut  to  every  human 
being,  is  once  more  accessible  to 
friendship;  and  this  blessing,  a 
thousand  times  more  valuable  than 
existence,  1  owe  to  you.” 

Affected  by  the  energy  of  her 
manner,  Madame  St.  Ange  tenderly 
pressed  her  hand.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  reserve  was  at  an  end  between 
the  friends,  at  least  on  the  side  of 
the  marquise,  who  related  her  his¬ 
tory  with  a  frankness  which  con¬ 
vinced  Madamfc  St.  Ange,  that  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  her  brother’s 
cause  to  bring  forward  his  preten¬ 
sions  openly,  or  with  precipita¬ 
tion. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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The  following  curious  letter  is 
extracted  from  a  weekly  publication 
contemporary  with  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  composer  to  whom  it  refers,  and 
it  affords  some  singularities  and  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  regarding  him 
and  his  works,  not  generally  known. 
As  we  hear  that  a  Life  of  Handel 
js  in  the  press,  we  the  more  readily 
give  insertion  to  it. 

M  As  I  know  your  zeal  for  liber¬ 
ty,  1  thought  I  could  not  address 
better  than  to  you,  the  following 
exact  account  of  the  noble  stand 
lately  made  by  the  polite  part  of 
the  world,  in  defence  of  their  li¬ 
berties  and  properties  against  the 
open  attacks  and  bold  attempts  of 
Mr.  Handel  upon  both.  I  shall 
singly  here  relate  the  facts,  and 
leave  you,  who  are  better  able  than 
I  am,  to  make  what  inferences  or 
applications  may  he  proper. 

**  The  rise  and  progress  of  Mr. 
Handel’s  power  and  fortune  are 


I  too  well  know  n  for  me  now  to  relate; 

!  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  was 
j  grown  so  insolent  upon  the  sudden 
and  undeserved  increase  of  both, 
i  that  he  thought  nothing  ought  to 
oppose  his  imperious  and  extrava¬ 
gant  will.  He  had  for  some  time 
governed  the  operas,  and  modeled 
the  orchestra,  without  the  least  con- 
troul.  No  voices ,  no  instruments 
were  admitted,  but  such  as  flatter¬ 
ed  his  ears,  though  they  shocked 
those  of  the  audience.  Wretched 
scrapers  were  put  above  the  best 
hands  in  the  orchestra.  No  music 
but  his  oxen  was  to  be  allowed, 
though  every  body  was  wear}-  of  it ; 
and  he  had  the  imprudence  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  there  teas  no  composer  in 
England  but  himself Even  kings 
!  and  queens  were  to  be  content  with 
whatever  low  characters  he  was 
pleased  to  assign  them,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  case  of  Signor  Montag* 
namt ,  who,  though  a  king,  is  al- 
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ways  obliged  to  act  (except  an  an¬ 
gry  rumbling  song  or  two)  the  most 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole  dra¬ 
ma.  This  excess  and  abuse  of 
power  soon  disgusted  the  town ;  bis 
government  grew  odious,  and  his 
operas  empty:  however,  this,  in¬ 
stead  of  bumbling  him,  only  made 
him  more  furious  and  desperate. 
He  resolved  to  make  one  lasteiTort 
to  establish  his  power  and  fortune 
by  force,  since  he  found  it  now  im¬ 
possible  to  hope  for  it  from  the 
good-will  of  mankind.  In  order  to 
this,  he  formed  a  plan,  without  con¬ 
sulting  any  of  his  friends  (if  he  has 
any),  and  declared  that  at  a  proper 
season  he  would  communicate  it  to 
the  public  ;  assuring  us  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  be  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  of  operas  in  particular. 
Some  people  suspect  that  he  had 
settled  it  previously  with  the  Sig¬ 
nora  Strada  del  Po,  who  is  much  in 
ills  favour;  hut  all  that  I  can  ad¬ 
vance  with  certainty  is,  that  he 
had  concerted  it  with  a  brother  of 
his  ozcn,  in  whom  he  places  a  most 
undeserved  confidence.  In  this 
brother  of  his,  heat  and  dulness  are 
most  miraculously  united.  The 
former  prompts  him  to  any  thing 
new  and  violent ;  while  the  latter 
hinders  him  from  seeing  any  of  the 
inconveniences  of  it.  As  Mr.  Han¬ 
del's  brother ,  he  thought  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  he  should  be  a  musician  too  ; 
but  all  he  could  arrive  at,  after  a 
very  laborious  application  for  many 
years,  was  a  very  moderate  per¬ 
formance  upon  the  Jezes  tramp.  He 
had  for  some  time  played  a  pmie 
bit  fa  abroad,  and  had  entangled 
bis  brother  in  several  troublesome 
and  dangerous  engagements,  in  the 
commissions  he  had  given  him  to 


contract  with  foreign  performers; 
and  from  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Handel  did  not  disengage  himself 
with  much  honour.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  and  many  more  objec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Handel,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  this  brother ,  at  last  pro¬ 
duces  his  project ;  resolves  to  cram 
it  down  the  throats  of  the  town ; 
prostitutes  great  and  awful  namtek is 
the  patrons  of  it;  ami  even  does 
not  scruple  to  intimate,  that  they 
are  to  be  sharers  of  the  profit.  This 
scheme  set  forth  in  s u but aneb,  that 
the  decay  of  operas  was  owing  to 
their  cheapness ,  and  to  the  great 
frauds  committed  by  the  door  keep* 
ers :  that  the  annual  subscribers  were 
a  parcel  of  roguess  and  made  an  ill 
use  of  their  tickets  by  often  running 
two  into  the  gallery:  that  to  obvi¬ 
ate  these  abuses  lie  had  contrived  a 
:  thing,  that  was  better  than  an  ope¬ 
ra,  called  an  Oratorio;  to  which 
none  should  be  admitted  hut  by 
|  printed  permits  >  or  tickets  of  one 
guinea  each,  which  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  out  of  warehouses  of  hisourn^ 
and  by  officers  of  his  ozai  naming; 
which  officers  could  not  so  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed  to  cheat  in  the 
collection  of  guineas ,  as  the  door¬ 
keepers  in  the  collection  of  half -gui¬ 
neas:  and  lastly,  that  as  the  being 
of  operas  depended  upon  himsing/t/, 
it  was  just  that  the  profit  arising 
from  hence  should  be  for  his  own 
benefit.  He  added,  indeed,  one 
condition  to  varnish  the  whole  a 
little  ;  which  was,  that?  if  any  per¬ 
son  should  think  himself  aggrieved, 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to 
three  judges  of  music ,  who  should 
be  obliged,  within  the  space  of  se¬ 
ven  years  at  farthest,  finally  to  de¬ 
termine  the  same;  provided  always 
that  the  said  judges  should  be  of 
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his  nomination,  ami  known  to  like 
no  other  music  but  his. 

u  This  extravagant  scheme  dis¬ 
gusted  the  whole  town.  Many  ot 
the  most  constant  attenders  of  the 
operas  resolved  to  renounce  them, 
rather  than  go  to  them  under  such 
extortion  and  vexation.  They  ex 
claimed  against  the  insolent  and  ra 
pacious  projector  of  this  plan.  T  he 
king’s  old  and  sworn  servants  of 
the  two  theatres  of  Drury-lane  and 
C  ovent-Garden,  reaped  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  general  discontent,  and 
were  resorted  to  in  crowds,  by  way 
of  opposition  to  the  Oratorio*  Even 
the  fairest  breasts  were  fired  with 
indignation  against  this  new  impo¬ 
sition.  Assemblies,  cards,  tea,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  all  other  female  batterh 
were  vigorously  employed  to  defeat 
the  project,  and  destroy  the  pro¬ 
jector.  These  joint  endeavours  of 
all  ranks  and  sexes  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  projector  had  the 
mortification  to  see  hut  a  very  thin 
audience  at  his  oratorio;  and  of 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  odd 
that  it  consisted  of,  it  is  notorious 
that  not  ten  paid  for  their  permits, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  them  gi¬ 
ven  them,  and  money  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  for  coming  to  keep  him  in 
countenance. 

M  Yhis  accident  they  say  has 
thrown  him  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
interrupted  sometimes  by  raving 
fits,  in  which  lie  fancies  he  sees 
ten  thousand  opera  devils  coming 
to  tear  him  to  pieces;  then  he 
breaks  out  into  frantic  incoherent 
speeches,  muttering  Sturdy  beggars, 
assassination,  &c.  In  these  delirious 
moments,  he  discovers  a  particular 


aversion  for  the  city*  He  calls  them 
all  a  parcel  of  rogues,  and  asserts 
that  the  /ton  estest  trader  amongst  them 
deserves  to  be  hanged .  It  is  much 
questioned  whether  he  will  recover; 
at  b  <  st  if  he  does,  it  is  not  doubted 
bu  e  will  seek  for  a  retreat  iu  bis 
ov  <  country,  from  the  general  re- 
seiitmeui  of  the  town.” 

li  P.  S#  Having  seen  a  little  epi- 
lately  handed  about  town, 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  same 
subject,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
welcome  to  your  readers.” 

EPIGRAM. 

Quoth  Walpole  to  Handel,  shall  wc  two  agree, 
Aad  excise  the  whole  nation  ? 

H.  Si,  caro,  si: 

Of  what  nse  are  sheep,  if  the  shepherd  can’t 
shear  them. 

At  the  Huy  market  I,  you  at  Westminster. 

W.  Hear  bjml 

;  Called  to  order,  their  seconds  appear  in  their 
place. 

One  famed  for  his  morals,  and  one  for  bisyace: 

|  Iu  half  they  succeeded,  in  half  they  were  crust; 
The  excise  was  obtained,  but  poor  Deborah  lost. 

This  epigram  refers  to  the  new 
excise  which  the  minister  of  that 
day  endeavoured  to  obtain,  but 
failed.  It  exercised  the  pens  of  all 
the  periodical  writers  of  the  time  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Budget 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  it, 
but  without  avail,  and  became  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  writers  in 
The  Craftsman,  Fog's  Journal,  and 
other  papers.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his 
memoir  of  this  unfortunate  pam¬ 
phleteer,  who  ultimately  drowned 
himself  at  London  Bridge,  does  not 
j  refer,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  to 
i  the  circumstance. 
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T H E it F.  have  been  no  works  in 
modern  times  more  popular  in 
France  than  those  of  M.  de  Joay, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
the  author  of  L'  Her*nitede  la  Chaus- 
see  cPsJutiu ,  and  of  Guilleaume  le  ; 
Prancparleur.  They  have  also  met  ; 
with  many  admirers  in  this  coun¬ 
try ;  but  his  Iler mite  de  la  Guiane , 
and  his  Her  mite  eu  Province,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter, are  hut  little  known: 
indeed  t lie  llcnmte  en  Province  has 
but  recently  reached  this  country, 
though  it  has  passed  rapidly  through 
three  editions  in  Paris.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  much  the  same  sys¬ 
tem,  as  far  as  any  system  is  pur¬ 
sued,  as  the  others,  and  gives  the 
pilgrimages  or  travels  of  the  her¬ 
mit  to  the  south  of  Cha rente:  his 
adventures  are  entertaining,  and  j 
his  descriptions  vivid,  and  they 
are  interspersed  with  stories  and  j 
anecdotes  very  amusing  and  very  \ 
little  known,  We  quote  the  fol-  Jj 
lowing  as  a  specimen,  and  in  a  j 
subsequent  number  we  shall  pro-  :! 
bably  make  some  farther  extracts.  ! 
_ 

Though  of  all  princes  Henry  IV, 
was  most  liable  to  this  reproach, 
yet,  nevertheless,  he  is  not  the  one 
who  had  most  to  fear  from  it.  He  ' 
had  many  mistresses,  and  two  vile 
wives  ;  but  bis  mistresses  did  not 
rule  him,  and. he  would  have  sacri-  ' 
ficed  them  all  to  £?ully,  as  he  him-  |j 
ielt  said.  Admitting,  however,  that 
U>ese  weaknesses  tarnished  hisglo- 
ry>Ci  h?  frankly  required  pardon  for 
those  gallantries,  which  in  no  re-  !| 
spect  injured  his  people,  as  some 
compensation  for  what  he  had  suf-  j 
fered,  for  the  troubles,  the  fatigdes, 
the  anxieties,  and  the  dangers 


through  which  be  had  passed  from 
bis  infancy  to  his  fiftieth  year.”  It 
would  doubtless  be  ungrateful,  and 
even  unjust,  to  seek  minutely  for  the 
blemishes  of  so  admirable  a  life,  or 
to  call  a  prince  to  account  for  bis 
gallantries,  who  was  the  object  of 
bis  people’s  love,  the  glory  of  his 
throne,  the  honour  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  and  who  so  well  justified  the 
motto  he  adopted;  Invia  vivtuli 
nulla  via  est. 

The  Prince  de  Bearn  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.)  had  not  reached  his 
fifteenth  year  when  Charles  IX. 
arrived  at  Nerac  in  1566,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Navarre.  The 
fortnight  he  passed  there  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  games  and  fetes,  of 
which  young  Henry  soon  became 
the  hero  and  the  ornament. 

Charles  IX.  was  fond  of  archery ; 
and  as  it  was  intended  to  afford  him 
this  diversion,  it  was  shrewdly  con¬ 
jectured  that  none  of  the  courtiers, 
not  even  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
excened  in  the  exercise,  would 
have  the  imprudence  to  shew  him- 
self  more  skilful  than  the  king. 
Henry,  then  called  Harry,  stepped 
forward,  and  at  the  first  shot  struck 
the  orange  which  had  been  placed 
as  the  mark.  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  game  it  was  his  turn  to  begin 
again,  but  Charles  opposed  him, 
and  repulsed  him  with  displeasure. 
Henry  drew  back  a  few  paces,  and 
drawing  hi$  bow,  aimed  the  shaft 
at  the  breast  of  his  adversary.  The 
king  immediately  took  shelter  be¬ 
hind  sonie,of  his  fat  courtiers,  and 
ordered  others  to  remove  his  dan** 
gerous  little  cousin  from  his  pre-* 
sence. 

Peace  having  been  restored,  the 
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game  was  renewed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  clay,  but  Charles  found  some 
excuse  for  staying  away.  The  Duke 
of  Guise,  on  this  occasion,  struck 
the  orange,  artel  divided  it.  As 
they  had  no  more  oranges,  the 
young  prince  snatched  arose  winch 
was  worn  by  a  pretty  girl  among 
the  spectators,  and  placed  it  as  a 
mark.  The  duke  shot  first,  but 
missed  it ;  and  Henry,  who  follow-  j 
ed,  striking  the  ceutrc  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  returned  it  to  the  pretty  damsel 
without  taking  out  the  arrow,  which 
served  as  a  stalk  to  the  rose.  The 
confusion  which  overspread  the 
countenance  of  the  young  villager, 
and  which  enhanced  her  beauty, 
communicated  itself  to  him  who 
was  the  cause  of  it  ;  and  the  looks 
which  by  stealth  they  exchanged, 
were  the  first  indications  of  the 
new  course  of  life  they  were  now 
to  commence. 

When  Uenry  returned  to  the 
castle,  by  questioning  those  who 
surrounded  him,  he  learned  that 
this  pretty  girl  was  named  Fioretta, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
gardener  of  the  castle,  and  that  she 
lived  in  a  small  house*  near  the 
extremity  of  the  stables.  From  that 
day  gardening  became  the  passion 
of  young  Henry;  and  lie  chose  a 
spot,  a  short  distance  from  a  foun¬ 
tain,  to  which  he  knew  Fioretta  re¬ 
sorted  many  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  He  surrounded  it  with  a 
trellis,  made  plantations,  and  work-  j! 
ed  with” the  more  ardour  because  he 
was  assisted  by  the  father  of  Fio¬ 
retta,  whom  twenty  times  a  day  she 
either  had  occasion,  or  pretended 
to  have  occasion,  to  see. 

If  I  were  writing  an  historical  ro~ 

*  This  house  is  still  standing*  and  gar-  | 
den  in  g  tool-  are  now  deposited  in  it.  . 


t  maiicc ,  I  should  have  the  liberty  of 
arranging  or  of  inventing  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  incidents  ;  but  I  am  tell¬ 
ing  an  anecdote,  and  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  confine  myself  to  the  relation 
of  the  principal  facts.  In  less  than 
a  month  Harry  declared  himself  to 
Fioretta;  they  loved  each  other 
;  extravagantly,  and  as  yet  were  ig¬ 
norant  why  they  loved;  but  they 
made  the  discovery  one  night  at  the 
fountain.  Fioretta  had  come  there 
rather  late;  the  air  was  clear;  the 
murmuring  of  the  water,  and  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  charmed 
the  whole  forest  into  silence.  What 
passed  between  the  young  prince 
of  fifteen  and  the  young  damsel  of 
fourteen  I  need  not  relate:  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  on  returning  from 
the  fountain  the  young  damsel 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  young 
prince,  and  the  young  Prince  de 
Bearn  carried  the  pitcher  on  his 
head.  They  separated  at  the  gate 
of  the  park  ;  the  one  returned  gaily 
to  the  castle,  and  the  other  wept 
when  she  once  more  entered  her 
modest  retreat. 

Fioretta*s  father  did  not  observ’d 
that  from  this  day  his  daughter 
went  later  than  usual  to  the  foun¬ 
tain;  hut  the  tutor  of  the  young 
prince,  the  virtuous  La  Gaueherie* 
perceived  that  Ids  royal  pupil  al¬ 
ways  found  a  pretext  for  escaping 
at  a  particular  hour,  and  that  in  the 
finest  weather  his  hat  was  constant¬ 
ly  sprinkled  with  water.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  roused  the  watchfulness 
of  the  sage  Mentor,  and  following 
the  young  prince  at  a  distance  un¬ 
observed,  he  arrived  near  enough* 
and  soon  enough,  to  discover  that 
he  had  come  too  late.  As  he  vva$ 
convinced,  with  Fcneldn,  that  flight 
is  the  only  remedy  for  love,  without 
E  2 
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remonstrance  he  announced  to 
Henry  that  they  must  return  on  the 
following  day  to  Fau,  from  whence 
they  should  proceed  to  the  Interview 
at  Bayonne*. 

The  instinct  of  glory,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  of  inconstancy,  already 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  Henry  :  the 
necessity  of  a  first  separation,  which 
he  ran  with  tears  to  disclose  to  Flo- 
retta,  found  something,  unknown 
to  himself,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
sou!  to  render  it  less  painful.  But 
how  shall  I  paint  the  agony  of  the? 
innocent  and  tender  Floretta?  In 
the  last  moments  of  departing  hap¬ 
piness  she  beheld  all  the  miseries  i 
of  the  future.  sl  When  you  leave 
me,”  said  the  fond  girl  choked  by 
her  tears,  “  when  you  leave  me,  you  j 
will  forget  me,  and  then  I  can  only 
die.”  Henry  consoled  her,  and 
vowed  eternal  love,  which  Floretta 
only  should  possess.  “  Look  at 
this  fountain,”  said  she  at  the  mo-  ! 
ment  when  the  clock  recalled  the 
prince  to  the  castle,  and  gave  the 
signal  of  departure,  “  absent,  pre¬ 
sent,  you  shall  find  me  always 
there — always  there!”  she  repeat-  j 
ed  with  an  emphasis  and  expres-  ! 
sion  which  he  never  forgot. 

The  fifteen  months  which  passed  j 
before  the  return  of  Henry  to  the  1 
castle  of  Agan,  had  roused  in  the 
bosom  of  the  young  hero  virtues  ! 
incompatible  with  the  purity  of  his  ! 
first  love,  and  the  maids  of  honour 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  were  in-  ! 
trusted  with  the  task  of  effacing 
from  his  memory  the  image  of  poor 
Floretta.  She,  more  grieved  than 
surprised  at  a  change  which  she 
had  foreseen,  did  not  strive  against 
the  evil  she  bad  predicted,  and  only 

*  Where  the  destruction  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  was  determined  upon. 


sought  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 
She  had  often  seen  the  Prince  de 
Bearn  walking  in  the  neighbouring 
woods  with  Mademoiselle d’Ayelle, 
and  one  day  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  throwing  herself  in  their 
way.  The  face  of  Floretta,  ren¬ 
dered  more  beautiful  and  touching 
by  her  sorrow  and  paleness,  awoke 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  prince  a 
tender  recollection.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  he  went  alone  to  her  cottage, 
and  appointed  a  meeting  with  her 
at  the  fountain.  “  I  will  not  fail 
at  eight  o’clock,”  said  she,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  work. 
Henry  hastened  away  immediately, 
and  awaited  with  all  the  impatience 
of  his  first  attachment  (which  one 
look  of  floretta  had  revived  in  his 
bosom)  the  appointed  hour.  The 
clock  struck,  he  quitted  the  castle 
by  a  secret  gate,  and  passed  along 
the  skirts  of  the  wood,  fearing  lest 
he  should  meet  any  one  in  the 
avenues.  He  reached  the  fountain, 
but  did  not  see  Floretta  :  he  waited 
for  some  minutes,  while  the  rus¬ 
tling  of  every  leaf  made  his  heart 
palpitate:  he  paced  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  then  paused:  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  fountain,  and  beheld 
a  small  stick  planted  on  the  very 
spot  where  lie  had  sat  so  often  with 
Floretta.  It  was  an  arrow;  he  re¬ 
cognised  it;  the  withered  rose  was 
yet  fixed  upon  it,  and  a  paper  was 
attached  to  its  point.  He  seized 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  read  it,  but 
daylight  had  departed.  With  beat¬ 
ing  heart  and  troubled  mind,  he 
flew  hack  to  the  castle,  and  opening 
the  billet,  read  these  words  : 

“  1  told  you  that  you  should  find 
meat  the  fountain  :  perhaps,  though 
you  passed  near,  you  did  not  see 
me.  Return,  and  be  more  careful 
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in  your  search.  You  no  longer 
loved  me!  It  was  inevitable !  Par¬ 
don  me,  Heaven !” 

These  words  made  Henry  dis¬ 
tracted  ;  the  palace  re-echoed  with  j 
his  cries.  Surrounded  by  servants 
with  torches,  he  arrived  atthefoun-  1 


tain.  Why  should  I  dwell  on  the 
melancholy  particulars?  The  body 
of  the  innocent  and  hapless  dam¬ 
sel  was  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  basin  into  winch  the  wa¬ 
ters  fell,  and  was  buried  between 
two  trees  that  yet  are  standing. 


now  TO  AVOID  MATRIMONIAL  MISERY. 


Most  young  people  when  they 
marry  set  out  with  the  notion,  that 
although  all  the  couples  of  their 
acquaintance  have  some  cause  or 
other  of  discontent  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  to  be  at  all  times 
the  happiest  pair  in  Christendom. 
This  in  truth  is  the  great  misfor¬ 
tune  of  matrimony,  and  one  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  the  disagreements  so 
often  witnessed:  for  if  those  who 
are  about  to  enter  into  that  state,  1 
would  sit  down  calmly,  and  recollect 
the  many  chances  that  there  are 
against  uninterrupted  connubial  fe¬ 
licity,  and  study  some  of  the  means 
of  avoiding  them,  they  would  not 
only  make  a  better  calculation,  but 
the  effect  would  be,  that  each  party 
would  endeavour  to  moderate  that 
temper,  and  correct  those  habits  I 
and  inclinations,  which  in  others 
produce  disagreeable  and  continual 
disputes.  Not  half  so  many  would 
stumble  if  they  used  their  eyes;  but 
when  people  are  wilfully  blind  to 
what  is  obvious,  they  almost  cease 
to  become  fair  objects  of  compas¬ 
sion. 

Is  not  this,  let  us  ask,  one  reason, 
and  not  an  unimportant  one,  why 
the  quarrels  of  men  and  their  wives, 
instead  of  exciting  regret,  usually 
produce  laughter  and  ridicule? 

Many  have  been  the  schemes 
published  to  secure  or  promote  ma¬ 


trimonial  happiness,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times,  not  forgetting  the  beau¬ 
tiful  letter  upon  this  subject  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Madame  de  Main  tenon 
to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy:  hut 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  votaries 
of  Hymen,  as  they  are  called,  live 
more  peaceably  now  than  formerly ; 
indeed  the  contrary  would  seem  to 
be  the  case,  judging  from  the  re¬ 
cent  rapid  increase  of  suits  at  law 
of  a  certain  description. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  despair  still  of  effect¬ 
ing  something  beneficial,  and  he 
lias  inclosed  to  us  a  number  of 
rules  and  maxims  for  producing 
connubial  felicity,  the  observance 
of  which,  he  feels  well  convinced, 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  consequences  to  others  9 
and  the  neglect  of  which,  he  is 
equally  firmly  persuaded,  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  calamities 
he  has  himself  endured  in  the  mar¬ 
ried  state.  He  has  accompanied 
them  by  a  letter,  which  is  some¬ 
what  too  long  for  insertion,  detail¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  his  sufferings ; 
and  if  we  exclude  it,  our  decision 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  incivi¬ 
lity  towards  him,  but  because  we 
fear  that  the  distresses  he  enume¬ 
rates,  and  which,  in  the  depth  of  his 
grief,  he  fancies  peculiar  to  himself, 
are  in  fact  endured,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree*  by  every  couple  at  the 
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present  moment  united  in  the  holy 
bondage.  Consistently  with  what 
we  before  observed,  if  we  did  lay 
this  tale  of  woe  before  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  apprehend  it  would  excite 
more  ridicule  than  commiseration: 
though  some  might  sympathize  in 
the  writers  sufferings,  the  number 
would  be  extremely  limited,  and 
their  fellow  feeling  could  in  no  re- 


0.  Be  not  imperious,  but  deef* 
ded,  and  always  speak  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  course  to  be  obeyed. 

7.  Be  not  backward  to  blame, 
lest  she  attribute  it  to  fear  :  if  once 
she  knows  that  you  are  afraid  of  her, 
your  authority  is  at  an  end,  and 
you  become  a  poor,  degraded,  de* 
pendent,  miserable  creature. 

8.  If  pleasure  or  business  take 


spect  benefit  him,  or  improve  them,  you  from  home,  expect  cheerful 
We, however, subjoin  his  scheme,  looks  on  your  return;  the  surest 


rather  to  gratify  his  hope  of  doing 
good,  than  with  any  expectation 
ou  our  part  that  the  hope  will  be 
accomplished. 

HOLES  AND  MAXIMS  FOR  MATRI¬ 
MONIAL  HAPPINESS. 

1.  When  courting  your  mistress, 


way  to  secure  them  is  to  give  them  : 
a  wife,  like  the  moon,  should  shine 
by  reflection,  and  her  brightness 
should  arise  from  the  glory  of  her 
husband.  Be  sure,  however,  to 
guard  against  the  variableness  of 
your  moon,  and  allow  no  one  to 


never  miscall  her  by  the  name  of  eclipse  her  in  your  eyes, 
angel  or  goddess,  lest  she  mistake  9.  If  she  be  of  an  obstinate  or 
it  for  truth,  and  forget  that  she  is  sulky  temper,  do  not  proceed  to 
mortal  and  a  woman.  s  extremities,  lest  you  fail,  but  shew 

2.  When  putting  the  question  (as  her  that  you  do  not  mind  it:  treat 
it  is  termed),  be  careful  not  to  al-  her  as  if  you  did  not  perceive  it, 


low  her  to  suppose  that  your  hap¬ 
piness,  or  even  comfort,  depends 
on  her  assent:  recollect  that  you  j 
are  making  a  proposal,  not  begging 
a  boon. 

3.  Teach  her  beforehand,  that  ; 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  explain 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  word  obey . 

4.  Be  careful,  at  church,  that  she 
repeats  every  word  distinctly  after 
the  clergyman,  that  she  may  after¬ 
wards  have  no  excuse  for  acting  in  i 
opposition. 

5.  When  you  take  her  home,  tell 
her  that  she  is  to  command  your 
servants,  but  that  you  are  to  com¬ 
mand  her.  On  placing  in  her  hands 
the  household  sceptre,  make  her 
understand,  that  she  is  only  a  tribu¬ 
tary  sovereign,  and  that  you  are 
her  liege  lord. 


and  her  own  mortification  will  be 
her  cure. 

10.  If  she  be  passionate  and  vio¬ 
lent,  be  you  cool  and  collected  in 
proportion :  if  she  irritates  you,  she 
has  mounted  one  step  of  her  throne, 
and  you  descended  one  step  of 
yours. 

11.  Treat  her  as  the  mistress  of 
your  family  before  the  servants, 
owning  you  only  as  her  superior 
and  lord  paramount. 

12.  If  she  be  fond  of  reading 
(which  itself  is  a  misfortune,  and  to 
be  discouraged),  let  her  have  no 
novels :  if  she  must  read,  give  her 
the  memoirs  of  Roman  wives  and 
matrons:  if  she  prefer  light  read¬ 
ing,  put  before  her  the  works  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church. 

13.  Be  careful  that  she  do  not 
think  too  well  of  herself  in  point 
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of  learning,  lest  she  soon  fancy 
herself  your  superior. 

14.  11  she  be  witty,  teach  her  that 
the  best  mode  of  shewing  it  is  to 
conceal  it. 

15.  If  you  take  her  to  places  of 
public  amusement,  make  her  know 
that  it  is  the  reward  of,  and  not  a 
bribe  to,  good  conduct. 

1(1  Let  her  he  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  alone :  if  a  man,  according  to 
the  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  trust¬ 
ed  by  himself*,  ought  we  to  have 
more  confidence  in  a  woman? 

17.  Finally,  love  her,  but  do  not 
shew  it  too  much,  lest  she  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it:  as  all  wives  desire 
power,  it  should  be  the  business  of 
all  husbands  to  prevent  their  ob¬ 
taining  it. 

Sucti  is  one  part  of  the  plan  re¬ 
commended  by  our  correspondent, 
who  is  most  sanguine  as  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  rules  he 
lays  down  apply  only  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  excepting  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  wife  is  to  be  inferred; 
but  in  order  to  render  his  system 
more  complete,  he  has  furnished  us 
with  a  corresponding  set  of  rules 
referable  to  females,  a  few  of  which 
we  also  beg  leave  to  subjoin. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  WIVES. 

1.  When  a  young  gentleman 
makes  you  an  offer,  hold  yourself 
battered  by  his  preference,  and  be 
proportionally  grateful. 

2.  It  you  accept  him  (which  we 
will  suppose  of  course),  study  his 
temper  and  inclinations,  that  you 
may  better  accommodate  j  our  own 
to  them. 

3.  After  marriage  obey  him  cheer- 
fully,  even  though  you  think  him 
in  error:  it  is  better  that  be  should 
do  wrong  in  what  he  commands, 
than  that  you  should  do  wrong  in 
objecting  to  it, 


4.  If  he  flatters  you,  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  it  is  but  flattery:  think 
lowly  of  yourself  and  highly  of  him, 
or  at  least  make  him  believe  so. 

5.  If  you  see  any  imperfections 
;  in  your  husband  (which  there  may 
|  be),  do  not  pride  yourself  on  your 
j  penetration  in  discovering  them, 

but  on  your  forbearance  in  not 
pointing  them  out:  strive  to  shew 
no  superiority,  but  in  good  temper. 

6.  Bear  in  mind  continually,  that 
I  you  are  weak  and  dependent  ;  and 

even  if  you  are  beautiful,  that  it 
|  adds  to  your  weakness  and  depend¬ 
ence. 

7.  If  you  displease  him,  he  the 
firsttoconciliateand  to  mend  :  there 
is  no  degradation  in  seeking  peace, 
or  in  shewing  that  you  love  your 

i  husband  better  than  your  triumph. 

8.  If  misfortunes  assail  you,  re¬ 
member  that  you  ought  to  sustain 
your  share  of  the  burden:  imitate 
your  husband's  fortitude,  or  shew 
your  own  for  his  imitation. 

9.  When  you  rise  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  resolve  to  be  cheerful  for  the 
day:  let  your  smiles  dispel  his 

I  frowns. 

10.  Take  pride  in  concealing 
your  husband’s  infirmities  from 
others,  rather  than  in  proclaiming 

!  them  :  you  will  only  he  laughed  at 
by  all  your  acquaintances  if  you 
tell  his  faults  to  one. 

1 1.  Endeavour  rather  to  save  than 
to  spend  your  husband’s  money:  if 
his  fortune  be  large,  strive  to  pre¬ 
serve  it;  if  small,  to  increase  it. 

12.  Be  not  importunate  or  ob¬ 
trusive  in  your  fondness,  and  choose 
proper  occasions  for  your  caresses, 
lest  they  prove  wearisome. 

13.  Finally,  recollect  always  that 
God  has  made  you  subject  to  him, 
and  that  he  is  your  natural  guar¬ 
dian  and  protector;  that  you  owe 
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your  husband  not  less  honour  than 
love,  and  not  less  love  than  obedi¬ 
ence.  - - - 

We  shall  conclude  this  article 
with  a  short  and  whimsical  letter 
we  have  received  upon  the  same 
subject  from  another  friend,  and 
which  has  for  some  time  been  in 
our  possession,  not  knowing  exact¬ 
ly  where  to  find  a  fit  place  for  its 
insertion  :  as  the  opportunity  now 
offers,  we  gladly  annex  it.  It  is 
entitled, 

A  PROJECT  OF  A  LAW  FOR  PRE¬ 
VENTING  UNHAPPY  MARRIAGES. 

It  lias  often  struck  tne,  that  it 
would  be  very  practicable,  by  some 
legislative  enactment,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  unhappy  unions  both 
in  high,  middle,  and  low  life,  which 
we  all  so  much  regret  ;  and  1  won¬ 
der  that  some  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  (many  of  whom  have  often 
had  cause  in  their  own  persons  to 
lament  the  non-existence  of  such 
a  law,)  has  not  before  now  brought 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  ipto  dis¬ 
cussion.  Were  universal  suffrage 
once  established,  and,  as  a  part  of 
the  same  scheme,  females  admitted 
into  the  two  houses,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  some  individual  would  step 
forward  with  a  measure  that  might 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  both 
sexes. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  degrees 
in  this  as  in  all  other  offences,  and 
particular  clauses  ought  to  be  in¬ 
serted  to  impose  particular  penal¬ 
ties,  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  delinquency  of  the  case.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  offer  &  few  hints. 

When  arich, old,  decrepit,  tooth¬ 
less  hunks  marries  a  young  bloom¬ 
ing  virgin,  and  quarrels,  or  infide¬ 
lity  ensues,  it  ought  to  be  declared 
felony;  or  if  she  were  under  his 
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protection ,  without  the  ordinary  ce¬ 
remony,  felony  Without  ban  ft  of 
clergy. 

Where  a  desperate  penniless, 
fortune-hunter  runs  away  with  a. 
rich  heiress  from  her  father’s  house,; 
as  misery  must  be  the  consequence* 
it  should  he  held  burglary . 

Where  a  young  gay  fellow  mar¬ 
ries  a  rich  widow  for  the  sake  of 
her  money,  it  should  be  considered 
grand  larceny;  or  it  the  fortune  be 
small,  petty  larceny. 

Where  a  young  man  of  good  ex¬ 
pectations  throws  himself  into  the 
arms  of  an  old  belle ,  supposed  to 
be  wealthy,  and  finds  that  she  is  an 
Irish  heiress  (that  is  to  say,  with 
I  debts  to  the  amount  of  5000/.),  he 
should  be  adjudged  to  be  a  JcIq 
I  de  se. 

When  a  couple  marry,  mutually 
supposing  each  other  to  be  rich, 
but  mutually  deceived,  they  should 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  for 
picking  pockets . 

Where  a  young  single  man  unites 
himself  to  a  widow  with  five  or  six 
children,  he  should  be  sentenced 
to  the  pillory . 

Where  a  young  officer  of  family 
in  the  army,  or  in  any  other  situa¬ 
tion,  without  a  penny  in  the  world, 
starts  for  Gretna-Green  with  a  mil¬ 
liner  or  a  mantua-maker  as  poor 
and  as  thoughtless  as  himself,  it 
should  be  considered  lunacy ,  and 
the  parties  should  be  confined  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  this 
list,  and  to  make  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure  much  more  extensive  in  its 
provisions,  but  what  1  have  given, 
above  will  be  a  sufficient  hint  to 
any  person  who  has  philanthropy 
and  industry  enough  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  bill. 
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If  it  be  objected,  that  such  a  law 
would  tend  to  discourage  matrimo¬ 
ny,  ray  answer  is,  that  if  it  prevent¬ 
ed  such  marriages  as  we  now  daily 
witness,  I  should  be  very  well  con¬ 
tented  ;  for  it  is  much  better  that 
the  king  shoo  Id  have  a  few  less  sub¬ 
jects,  than  that  his  realm  should  be  I 


constantly  exposed  to  the  civil  wars 
and  domestic  animosities  that  now 
disturb  the  peace  of  so  many  fa- 
milies. 

Until  the  present  system  be  al¬ 
tered,  I  shall  remain  your  humble 
servant, 

PfcKTiNAX  Single. 


THE  FEMALE  T ATTLEE* 

No.XXXI. 

The  proper  study  of  umtikiud  is  man. - Pore. 


I  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  my  last  paper,  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  structure  and  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  moral  powers,  which  will  be 
best  explained  by  illustrating  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart  and  will, 
the  passions  and  the  affections. 

The  office  of  the  will  being  to 
prefer  and  reject,  according  as  ob¬ 
jects  appear  good  or  evil,  the  pro¬ 
per  management  of  it  consists  in 
regulating  its  choice  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  reason  and  conscience  in  what 
is  pursued,  and  an  acquiescence  in 
the  appointments  of  Providence  as 
to  what  is  attained . 

The  AFFECTIONS  and  PASSIONS, 
morally  considered,  proceed  from 
the  Heart;  and  being  so  many 
different  modifications  of  the  WILL 
in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  good, 
it  will  facilitate  our  right  compre¬ 
hension  of  them  if  we  consider 
their  nature,  their  division,  their 
end,  effects,  and  government. 

As  to  their  nature,  the  passions 
may  be  regarded  as  sensible  com¬ 
motions  of  otir  whole  frame,  both 
soul  and  body,  which  arise  from  1 
the  perception  of  an  object,  ac-  j 
cording  to  some  special  influencing  j 
properties  belonging  to  it;  and  an  j 
object  calculated  to  excite  them,  1 
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must  be  supposed  to  be  rare  and 
uncommon,  good  and  agreeable,  or 
evil  and  disagreeable. 

The  division  of  thepassstm*  may 
be  resolved  into  pleasing  and  pain¬ 
ful,  offensive  and  defensive,  private 
and  public,  primary  and  secondary. 

Their  end  and  EFFECTS  may  he 
considered  under  the  following  ex- 
i  emplification. 

And  here  it  must  be  premised* 
that  the  passions  are  not  designed, 
as  from  their  operations  they  are 
not  qualified,  to  determine  what  is 
truth ,  or  what  is  falsehood;  what  is 
vood.  or  wliat  is  evil;  as  that  is  the 
especial  and  exclusive  province  of 
reason ;  and  it  is  from  its  Weakness 
or  aberration  that  we  are  led  to 
submit  to  the  dominion  of  passion. 

Every’  passion ,  according  to  its 
nature  and  influence,  confines  us 
to  one  side  of  a  question,  and  fixes 
the  mind  to  that  peculiar  property 
of  its  object  which  immediately 
produced  the  incitement  and  in¬ 
flamed  the  sensibility. 

Thus  the  passions  magnify  or  di¬ 
minish  their  objects,  linger  ren¬ 
ders  an  offence  more  heinous:  fear 
renders  a  danger  more  formidable. 
Fear ,  united  with,  or  increased  by* 
cowardice,  converts  mole-hills  into 
mounfains,  and  courage  sinks  moun* 
F 
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tains  into  mole-hills  :  joy  gives  an  j 
added  flight  to  time,  and  sorrow 
renders  its  progress  tedious. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  awa¬ 
kened,  and  the  animal  spirits  roused , 
by  the  passions,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  is  hurtful  to  us,  and  to  obtain 
what  is  useful;  and  when  we  have 
formed  a  right  judgmeut  of  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil,  they  quicken 
us  to  pursue  and  avoid  it  with  a 
more  ready  and  prompt  effect,  than 
when  we  are  solely  influenced  by 
the  mere  operations  of  tranquil 
reason. 

They  fiat  the  natural  spirits  and 
thoughts  more  forcibly  on  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  excite  them,  by  tnagni- 
lying  their  importance. 

They  are  perfectly  suited  to  our 
condition  in  life,  when  considered 
in  its  genuine  and  real  character,  as  j 
a  state  of  trial,  by  offering  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  choosing  w  hich  of  the  j 
two  contending  powers  we  deter-  j 
mine  to  obey,  reason  or  passion. 

The  painful  passions,  tifuler  a  due  ! 
degree  of  regulation,  are  well  suit-  ! 
ed  to  our  present  state,  bear  ren-  j 
ders  us  vigilant ;  anger  preserves  us, 
more  or  less,  from  insults;  shame 
and  sorrow  tend  to  make  us  re¬ 
nounce  our  follies,  and  seek  relief 
from  our  weaknesses  and  distresses. 
It  is  only  in  their  extremes  and 
excesses  that  they  can  hurt  ns. 

The  pleasing  affections  of  Jove , 
hope,  and  joy,  make  our  troubles 
more  tolerable,  and  render  our  du¬ 
ties  more  easy  and  agreeable  in  the 
performance  of  them. 

I  he  go  v  t hn m  ent  of  the  passions 
may  be  said  generally  to  consist  in 
having  the  defensive  passions  pro-  I 
portioned  to  our  dangers,  the  pri~  j 
vote  passions  proportioned  to  our  j 
wants,  and  the  public  uffbcivom  j 


suited  to  the  dangers,  wants,  and 
relations  of  others. 

And  here  it  becomes  us  torqon- 
sider,  that  the  government  ftf  the 
passions,  as  it  is  essentially  neces* 
sary  to  our  present  and  future  hap¬ 
piness,  consists  in  preventing  and 
subduing  those  which  are  imrdU 
nate;  in  exciting  such  as  are  useful 
to  a  just  degree,  and  on  proper 
occasions  ;  in  suppressing  or  with¬ 
holding  them  from  improper  ob¬ 
jects;  in  moderating  them  when 
disposed  to  be  impetuous; ■  balan¬ 
cing  them  against  one  another,  the 
painful  and  the  pleasing,  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  the  public  ;  in  restraining 
those  which  are  defensive,  and'mi« 
dicating  such  as  are  unnatural. 

But  as  the  regulation  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  is  a  subject  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  the  following  rules  and 
directions  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  most  active  consideration. 

Endeavour  strenuously  to  attain 
an  entire  command  over  natural 
appetites:  cherish  an  habitual  bent* 
valence  to  mankind :  let  not  vour 
i  passions  determine  your  npimofWbf 
persons  or  things:  guard  against 
the  passions  to  which  you  are  liable 
by  your  constitution ,  temper ,  age, 

:  station ,  and  external  or  local  circum¬ 
stances,  6c c. :  resist  their  Rr at  emo¬ 
tions,  and  turn  aside  from  sensible 
or  even  suspicious  incentives  to 
them  :  indulge  not  the  painful  pas¬ 
sions,  lest  they  should  become  ha¬ 
bitual,  and  encourage  the  ddnttty 
ones  in  a  proportionate  degree: 
form  your  judgment  of  persons  and 
things  with  calmness  and  reflec¬ 
tion  :  abate  one  passion  by  awaken  - 
|  ing  another,  as  the  fear  of  man  by 
j  fear  of  God .  To  acquire  the 
I  command  of  your  passions,  you  must 
possess  the  command  of  your 
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iMmghUi  'y Inch,  though  perhaps  of 
no  easy  attainment,  is  attainable 
tyy  practice.  It  is  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  affairs  of  life  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  habitual  superiority  of  ica - 
son  over  passion,  and  to  have  no 
particular  humour  of  your  own  lo 
gratify,  so  that  your  mind  may  he 
always  steady,  composed,  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  itself.  Enlarge  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  persons  and  things, 
and  confine  your  admiration  to  ob¬ 
jects  worthy  of  it :  accustom  your¬ 
self  to  distinguish  accurately  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil:  guard  also  against  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  education,  company,  &e. 
at  the  same  time  that  you  make  a 
willing  and  benevolent  allowance 
for  those  of  others:  call  yourself 
to  account  for  every  unruly  fit  of 
passion,  in  what  manner  it  discom¬ 
poses  your  spirit,  disturbs  your 
quiet,  ruffles  your  temper,  breaks 
your  peace,  indisposes  for  duty, 
#nd  unfits  you  for  death. 

►  The  abuse  of  our  various  facul¬ 
ties  ami  1‘AssioNS  now  remains  to 
be  considered. 

Their  uses  and  offices  appear  from 
the  descriptions  already  given  of 
them;  and  their  abuse  may  he 
generally  said  to  consist  in  being  ] 
debased  to  objects  unworthy  of 
them,  or  employed  for  ends  con¬ 
trary  to  those  for  which  they  evi¬ 
dently  appear  to  have  been  given 
us.  Thus  it  is  an  abuse  of  reason 
and  understamling  to  employ  them, 
not  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  in 
the  propagation  of  error ;  not  in 
directing  us  to  what  is  right ,  but 
confirming  or  justifying  us  in  what 
is  wrong;  not  in  giving  information 
to  others,  but  in  misleading  them. 
It  is  an  abuse  and  debasement  of 
tbese^wper/orfacultiestu  make  them 


only  subservient  to  the  inferior,  by 
addressing  them  more  attentively 
to  those  gratifications  of  sense  and 
appetite  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brute  creation  :  but  how 
much  greater  is  the  corruption, 
when  they  are  employed  in  pro¬ 
moting  such  ends,  and  gratifying 
such  passions,  as  are  criminal  or 
guilty  !  The  best  laid  schemes  for 
such  purposes,  and  an  active  saga¬ 
city  in  contriving  means  for  tlieir 
accomplishment,  are  corruptions  of 
the  most  distinguished  blessings  of 
Heaven. 

The  imagination  is  abused  when 
employed  in  making  false  associa¬ 
tions  of  ideas  not  connected  by 
nature,  and  giving  a  faHacious  hut 
seducing  colour  to  vice;  in  short, 
in  administering  to  the  indulgence 
of  sense,  appetite,  and  passion,  in¬ 
stead  of  correcting  their  irregular 
i  propensities,  and  directing  them  to 
j  the  purposes  of  virtue. 

The  rcill  is  abused  when  enslaved 
and  misguided  by  inferior  princt- 
j  pies;  and  the  other  jfinr allies,  such 
as  i mention,  memory,  reflection,  nit, 
genius ,  &c.  are  abused  and  pervert¬ 
ed,  when,  instead  of  being  employ  - 
|  ed  in  improving  ourselves  or  others, 
J  in  a  way  the  most  conducive  to  real 
j  happiness,  they  either  are  imculti- 
|  rated,  or  are  rendered  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  vice,  vanity,  and 
folly.  But  one  great  source  of  all 
these  abuses  is,  the  misdirection  of 
the  passions,  as  will  appear  in  the 
following  observations. 

;  It  is  a  great  abuse  of  our  passions 
|  when  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
cool  and  languid  in  matters  of  great 
importance,  as  connected  with  our 
J  first  duties  and  essential  interests; 
j  and  are  encouraged,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  in  trivial  and  temporary  objects, 
F  2 
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such*  for  example,  as  sectarian  dis¬ 
putes  and  party  animosities. 

It  is  also  an  abuse  of  the  passions 
when  in  matters  of  religion  they 
are  suffered  to  aid  the  emotions  of 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  instead 
of  yielding  them  to  the  solid  influ¬ 
ence  of  sound  knowledge,  sober 
judgment,  and  an  uniform  course 
of  rational  piety. 

Another  abuse  of  the  passions  is 
when  they  are  played  upon  by  po¬ 
pular  orators,  whether  in  civil,  po¬ 
litical,  or  religious  matters,  thus 
making  them  fallacious  guides,  or 
insidious  judges,  of  any  cause  or 
opinions,  when  the  minds  of  others 
are,  if  possible,  to  be  deceived. 

Resides  the  corruption  or  mis¬ 
application  of  the  passiotis  in  gene¬ 
ra/,  there  are  various  a b uses,  of  some 
of  them  in  particular ,  which  require 
a  regular  delineation. 

Approbation  and  disapprobation 
are  the  first  and  most  simple  of  all 
affections,  and  are  indeed  but  a 
small  degree  removed  from  mere 
perceptions.  They  are  abused  not 
only  when  misplaced  from  an  error 
in  judgment,  or  withheld  where 
due,  but  likewise  so  injudicious  and 
immoderate,  that,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
qualities  in  their  several  objects, 
the  one  is  raised  to  admiration ,  and 
the  other  sinks  into  contempt . 

Curiosity  is  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  to  study  and  application,  but 
it  is  abused  both  by  soaring  too 
high  or  descending  too  low. 

Humility  is  commendable  and 
PIUDR  culpable,  according  as  they 
arise  from  a  true  or  false  estimate 
of  our  own  merit  and  abilities.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
passions,  but  is  often  such  an  ene- 
pny  to  happiness  and  virtue,  that  it 


is  generally  understood  in  a  bad 
sense.  To  keep  it  under  due  re¬ 
straint,  consider  w  what  respect 
your  original  and  end  are  like  those 
of  others,  and  of  the  distinctions 
which  you  possess;  examine  well 
those  which  arederived  from  others, 
and  such  as  proceed  from  yourself. 
Riches,  beauty,  youth,  strength, 
and  fame,  are  all  of  a  perishing  and 
changeable  nature,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  possessed  by  the  worst  of 
men.  Birth  proceeds  from  our  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  if  knowledge  puffs  us 
up,  it  never  fails  to  be  attended 
with  many  painful  concomitants: 
and,  after  all,  a  sense  of  ou r  frailties 
and  follies  (and  who  is  capable  of 
throwing  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
them?)  will  at  times,  in  spite  of  all 
our  endeavours,  present  a  sufficient 
consciousness  of  their  existence  or 
their  effects  to  check  our  presump¬ 
tion.  Unfold  the  volume  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  you  will  see  what  mis¬ 
chief  pride  has  done  in  every  age 
of  the  world.  Peruse  every  day’s 
page  of  the  world,  and  you  will  see 
the  uneasiness,  the  affronts,  the 
malice,  the  calumnies,  and  the  en¬ 
mity  which  pride  records  in  every 
page  of  it. 

It  is  an  abuse  of  our  love  and  es¬ 
teem,  if  we  yield  them  so  far  as 
blindly  to  adopt  the  opinions,  ap¬ 
prove  the  practices,  and  imitate  the 
weaknesses  of  those  on  whom  we 
place  them,  without  duly  appor¬ 
tioning  our  degrees  of  regard. 
Hatred  and  discsteem  are  liable  to 
the  same  a&tfe&when  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made,  as  well  as  when 
hatred  of  principles  or  practices  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  hatred  of  persons, 
when  every  difference  of  opinion 
creates  a  diminishing  change  in  our 
affect  ions* 
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Auger  is  justifiable  in  repelling 
injuries,  but  far  othervyise  when  it 
becomes  habitual,  overbears  rea¬ 
son,  mistakes  slight  harm  for  real 
injury,  refuses  to  be  undeceived, 
ami  disdains  reconciliation. 

Zeal,  though  it  may  in  some  sense 
be  considered  as  a  modification  of 
love,  yet,  when  indulged  in  a 
warm  and  irascible  temper,  and  not 
.regulated  by  reason  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  it  produces  the  effects  of 
anger.  Enthusiasm,  which  is  zeal 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  state  of 
fervour  and  animation,  requires  of 
course  the  same,  though  a  more 
forcible  regulation,  proportionate 
to  its  impetuosity.  Zeal ,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  narrow,  confined  spi¬ 


rit,  that  contracts  and  deadens  the 
social  affections,  becomes  bigotry , 
and  explains  the  abuse  in  the  very 
language  of  its  definition. 

I  had  intended  to  close  my  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  paper,  but  it  has  unex¬ 
pectedly,  though  I  trust  not  unne¬ 
cessarily,  grown  upon  me,  so  that 
I  must  intrude  upon  a  part  at  least 
of  the  next  paper  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion. 

F - T - . 

1  have  no  objection  to  insert  what 
Euphrosyne  styles  her  very  funny 
paper7  if  she  will  leave  it  to  tnjr 
discretion  to  strike  the  pen  through 
;  two  or  three  parts,  which  are  rather 
!  too  funny  for  the  Female  Tattler. 
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The  Seraph ;  a  Collect  ion  of  sacred 
Music ,  suitable  to  public  or  private 
Devotion ,  consisting  of  the  most 
^  celebrated  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
%c. ;  to  zchich  are  added  many  ori¬ 
ginal  Pieces,  composed ,  and  the 
xvhole  arranged  for  four  VoiceSyWith 
an  Accompaniment  for  the.  Piano¬ 
forte,  or  Organ  and  Violoncello,  by 
John  Whitaker.  Nos.  II.  and  III. 
Pr.  5s.  each. 

As  we  have  already  described  the 
plan  of  this  publication  in  our  no¬ 
tice  of  the  first  number,  we  shall 
only  state  how,  that  the  two  further 
volumes  before  us  appear  in  every 
respect  equal  to  their  predecessor, 
and  equal  to  the  promises  held  out 
in  the  prospectus.  Besides  the 
continued  attention  to  typographi¬ 
cal  elegance  and  correctness,  we 
observe  an  increased  aim  at  select¬ 
ness  in  the  choice  of  pieces.  This 
wiK  a fypeur  obvious  from  the  names 
of  M.  Haydn,  Pleyel,  Mozart, 


Clarke,  Handel,  Naumann,  Luther, 
Rizzio,  &c.  of  the  sacred  composi- 
tions.of  whom  the  two  present  num¬ 
bers  contain  very  valuable  speci¬ 
mens.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  also 
largely  contributed  in  this  instance ; 
|  and  we  congratulate  him  particu¬ 
larly  on  his  composition  to  Walter 
Scott’s  “  That  day  of  wrath,” 
(No.  III.)  It  combines  true  pathos 
with  great  compositorial  skill.  Other 
specimens  of  Mr.  W.’s  pen  claim 
not  less  our  favour,  such  as  <c  Ye 
I  verdant  hills,”  and  “  Creator  Spi¬ 
rit,”  (No.  II.),  and  ic  Begin,  my 
soul,  the  exalted  lay,”  (No.  III.). 

Among  the  foreign  selections, 
Naumann’s  Mass  cannot  fail  crea¬ 
ting  a  deep  interest;  and  the  spe¬ 
cimens  from  Dr.  Luther  and  David 
Rizzio  are  of  equal  importance  in 
another  point  of  view. 

We  wish  Mr.  W.  would  mark  his 
tempi  by  the  Metronome,  which  we 
have  seen  in  his  window,  instead 
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of  using  such  vague  terms  as,  “  not  j 
too  fast,”  “  moderately  slow/’  &c. 
Mozart's  celebrated  grand  Symphony 
adapted  for  the  Piano-forte,  with 
Accompaniments  for  a  Flute ,  /  Vo-  J 
Un,  and  I  ioloncello  (ad  lib.),  by 
S,  F.  Riml>ault.  Pr.  6s.  j  without 
Accompaniments,  4s. 

To  this  grand  symphony  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  (in  C),  one  of  his  master-pie¬ 
ces,  justice  can  scarcely  be  render¬ 
ed  on  one  instrument  alone.  Mr. 
Rimbault  has  laudably  endeavoured 
to  do  as  much  lor  it,  in  the  way  of 
piano-forte  arrangement,  as  can  be 
desired  by  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  its.  ef¬ 
fect  with  a  full  hand  ;  and,  we  will 
add,  he  has  surprised  us  by  giving 
the  whole  of  its  leading  features  in  jj 
a  manner  far  more  easy  of  execu-  jj 
tion  titan  we  could  have  expected. 
HodsolVs  Selection  of  the  most  ad  mi-  j 
red  Quadrilles ,  with  their  proper  j 
Figures,  in  French  and  English, 
as  danced  at  A l mack's,  <>;c.  arran¬ 
ged  for  the  Pianoforte,  Harp ,  or 
Violin .  Set  2.  Pr.  2s. 

In  a  musical  point  of  view,  in 
which  alone  it  behoves  us  to  consi-  ' 
der  this  publication,  these  quad-  j! 
rilles  have  our  approbation :  they 
are  very  properly  harmonized.  The  < 
tunes  themselves  proclaim  their 
French  origin,  by  their  style  and 
the  quantum  of  mi  nor  e  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  them. 

The  Serenade,  a  characteristic  Piece  j 
for  the  P iano- forte,  composed,  and 
dedicated  to  Miss  Cue  Hon ,  by  W.  ! 
Ling-  Op.  17.  Pr.  3s. 

An  andante,  in  G,  sober  and 
chaste  in  style,  forms  the  introduc- 
tion  to  an  allegro,  in  the  same  key,  ; 
and  with  a  similar  motive.  The  j 
ideas  in  this  allegro  succeed  each 
other  in  the  most  natural  and  easy  “ 


flow,  and  with  a  proper  attention 
to  variety  ;  they  are  treated  and  de¬ 
veloped  m  a  workmanlike  manner. 
The  cantabde  part,  p.  4,  1.  I,  and 
the  elegant  line  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  part,  more  particu* 
larly  attracted  our  attention.  The 
third  movement  consists  of  the 
charming  air  in  Don  G  iota  uni, uDeh 
viem  alia  l  inestru ”  (me  only  one  in 
the  opera  which  missed  its  effect  at 
the  King’s  Theatre),  here  and  there 
a  little  am  pi  i  lied,  it  »>  set  some¬ 
what  more  difficult  than  the  rest  of 
this  serenade.  The  last  piece  rs  a 
quick  movement  in  the  manner  of 
a  bolero,  with  which  we  were  much 
pleased:  its  good  style,  fanciful 
treatment,  and  the  unity  of  its  plan, 
call  for  unqualified  encomium. 

Mr.  Ling  marks  his  tempi  hy  a 
penduluurof  English  inches.  This 
may  do  tolerably  well  in  the  little 
corner  of  the  globe  we  inhabit;  hut 
as  his  works  have  deservedly  made 
their  way  to  the  Continent,  lie  would 
do  tvell  to  time  them  by  the  Metro¬ 
nome,  the  universal  standard-mea¬ 
sure  of  musical  time  adopted  by 
all  the  first  composers  in  Europe, 
because  it  enables  us  to  state  how 
many  crotchets  or  quavers,  &c.  go 
to  a  minute. 

u  RubineUaf  a  favourite  Air,  com¬ 
posed  and  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for 
the  Piano-forte  by  T.  H.  Buticr. 
Pr.  Js.  6d. 

A  neat,  sprightly,  and  well  con¬ 
ducted  trifle,  agreeable  as  to  tnelo- 
dy,  and  satisfactory  in  point  of  har¬ 
mony.  These  advantages,  combi¬ 
ned  with  great  facility  of  execution, 
render  La  Rubinella  a  fit  lesson  for 
the  junior  class  of  performers. 

“  Amphion  struck  his  Fj/ref  a  cele¬ 
brated  Duet ,  composed  by  the  late 
Mr.  S.  Webbe,  as  originally  sung 
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l  y  the  young  G  ent lenten  of  the  Rot/-  n 
al  Sardinian  Choir .  Pr.  Is.  Od. 

Ah  cl t i s  composition  of  one  of  our 
most  favourite  writers  in  the  last 
century,  is  well  known,  we  shall 
only  notice  the  present  edition  in 
so  fur  as  its  correctness  derives  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  duet  being,  as  the  title-page  in 
forms  us,  published  by  the  pro-  j 
prietor  of  the  copyright,  Mr.  J. 
Snowdon. 

u  Su  //  what  is  Love”  a  Song,  with  an  | 
A  ccompamment  for  the  Pianoforte ;  | 
the  Words  by  Mm.  J .  Cob  bo  Id ;  [ 
composed ,  and  dedicated  to  Miss 
Jossely/i ,  by  J.  F.  Danoeley. — 
Pr.  Is.  fid. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  special 
objections,  which  we  shah  state 
presently*  this  production  obliges 
us  to  own,  that  Mr.  D.  has  either 
made  large  strides  in  his  art  since 
we  heard  of  him  last,  or  lias  on  this 
occasion  partaken  of  the  genial  in¬ 
spiration  which  breathed  forth  the 
anacreoutically  classic  elegance  of 
his  text.  First, as  to  plan,  we  must 
pay  our  tribute  of  approbation  to 
the  judgment  which  suggested  the 
arrangement  of  the  strains;  espe¬ 
cially  the  succession  of  the  two  first 
in  F  and  C  :  nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  devised.  In  the  two  last  strains,  i 
respectively  beginnings  with  But 
nursed,17  and  “  That  meteor,” 
there  is  too  much  sameness,  owing 
to  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
mot i vo.  We  should  have  been 

tempted  to  set  the  former  in  A  b  > 
and  finish, as  Mr.  D.  has  done,  with 
a  resumption  of  the  main  subject 
in  F. 

Upon  this  main  subject  and  the 
whole  first  strain  Mr.  D.  may  pride 
himaelf,  I  ts  melodious  softness  and 
chaste  expression  proceed  from  au 


inward  feeling,  a  happy  natural  or¬ 
ganization,  which  no  art  can  give. 
These  we  must  bring  into  the  world 
with  us,  to  become  composers. 
The  rhythmical  treatment,  too,  of 
this  portion  is  unexceptionable;  iu 
the  harmony  alone  one  or  two  tri¬ 
vial  imperfections  exist  in  the 
choice  of  the  elements  of  some  of 
the  chords. 

In  the  second  strain,  however,  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  2,  we  observe  an 
essential  fault.  How  could  Mr.  D. 
think  of  this  succession  :  C  3,  D  &  4; 
F3,  G40 — when  the  elements  of 
the  melody  are  E,  C;  B,G  ? — The 
repetition  of  the  phrase  in  C  minor 
is  well  imagined,  and  the  chromatic 
descent  (I.  I,  p.  3,)  through  thirds 
and  sixths,  ingeniously  contrived. 
The  close  on  “  die”  appears  incom¬ 
plete,  by  the  number  of  notes  to 
which  that  word  applies,  and  by  the 
pause  being  on  B  fc>-  We  sIkhjIJ 
have  liked  it  better  on  the  tonic* 
and  have  afterwards  chromatically 
glided  over  to  the  key  of  F,  with 
which  the  nex  t  strain  begins.  The 
semiquaver  accompaniment  to  that 
strain  we  should  have  liked  more, 
l rad  it  kept  below  the  voice :  but 
tin*,  perhaps,  is  a  matter  of  fancy. 
In  tin?  third  tine  the  words  are  in¬ 
conveniently  drawn  out :  we  should 
rather  have  resorted  either  to  ver¬ 
bal  repetition  or  melodic  excision. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  accu* 
sed  of  critical  captiousness  in  ma¬ 
king  these  observations.  Some  of 
them  may  possibly  be  dictated  by 
the  bias  of  individual  taste — and 
what  is  more  uncertain  and  unde¬ 
fined  than  musical  taste? — At  all 
events,  our  remarks  are  sincere  and 
well  meant,  and  we  should  not  have 
indulged  them  withthe  space  which 
they  have  insensibly  filled,  had  we 
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not  thought  the  object  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  deserving  of  our 
best  attention. 

Ci  Love  is  like  a  little  playful  Boy” 
-  sung  by  Mr. Sinclair  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Royal  Covent-Garden ;  the  Me¬ 
lody  by  an  Amateur,  the  Piano¬ 
forte  Accompaniment  by  J.  F, 
Reddie.  Pr.  Is.  Ud. 

The  melody  of  this  ballad  is  not 
conspicuous  for  originality,  but  it  is 
pleasing  upon  the  whole.  It  wants 
rhythm  (p.  2,  1.  4,)  at  “  and  looks 
like  an  angel  meek.’*  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  modulation  to  C  minor  is 


unsuitable  to  the  text,  and,  instead 
of  the  tonic  of  that  key,  ought  to 
have  closed  the  vocal  period  with 
its  third  (Kb)*  In  the  accompa* 
niinent  we  have  discovered  several 
instances  of  objectionai  harmony  : 
p.  2,  1.  I,  b.  5,  G  4  6,  ought  to  have 
been  G  3  b — 1.  3,  bb.  2  and  4,  the 
direct  motion  of  the  middle  part,  by 
thirds,  has  led  to  a  very  improper 
progression  ;  nor  can  we  approve 
the  harmony  of  C  minor  on  the  G 
(voice),  p.  3,  1.4,  b.  1;  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  chord  of  K  b  ,  as  in 
the  bar  preceding. 


THE  SELECTOR: 


Consisting  of  interesting  Extracts  from  new  Popular 
Publications . 


CONDUCT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  DURING  HER 
IMPRISONMENT. 

(From  Miss  Lucy  Anus's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.) 


The  confinement  of  the  princess 
in  the  Tower  had  purposely  been 
rendered  as  irksome  and  comfort¬ 
less  as  possible.  It  was  not  till  af¬ 
ter  a  month’s  close  imprisonment, 
by  which  her  health  had  suffered 
severely,  that  she  obtained,  after 
many  difficulties,  permission  to 
walk  in  the  royal  apartments,  and 
this  under  the  constant  inspection 
of  the  constable  of  the  Tower  and 
the  lord  chamberlain,  with  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  three  of  the  queen’s 
women  ;  the  windows  also  being 
shut,  and  she  not  permitted  to  look 
out  at  them.  Afterwards  she  had 
liberty  to  walk  in  a  small  garden, 
the  gates  and  doors  being  carefully 
closed ;  and  the  prisoners,  whose 
rooms  looked  into  it,  being  at  such 
times  closely  watched  by  their 
keepers,  to  prevent  the  interchange 
of  any  word  or  sign  with  the  prin- 


i  cess.  Even  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  belonging  to  some  inferior  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Tower,  who  was  wont 
to  cheer  her  by  his  daily  visits,  and 
to  bring  her  flowers,  was  suspected 
of  being  employed  as  a  messenger 
between  her  and  the  Earl  of  De¬ 
vonshire;  and  notwithstanding  the 
innocent  simplicity  of  his  answers 
to  the  lord  chamberlain,  by  whom 
he  was  strictly  examined,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  visit  her  no  more.  The 
next  day  the  child  peeped  in 
through  a  hole  of  the  door  as  she 
walked  in  the  garden,  crying  out. 

Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no 
more  flowers!”  for  wliicb  it  seems 
bis  lather  was  severely  chidden, 
and  ordered  to  keep  his  boy  out  of 
the  way. 

irom  the  beginning  of  her  im¬ 
prisonment,  orders  had  been  given 
that  the  princess  should  have  mass 
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regularly  said  in  her  apartments. 
It  i«  probable  that  Elizabetli  did 
not  feel  any  great  repugnance  to 
this  liter  however  this  might  be, 
she  at  least  expressed  none;  and 
by  this  compliance  deprived  her 
sister  of  all  pretext  for  persecuting 
her  on  a  religions  ground.  But 
some  of  her  household  were  found 
less  submissive  on  tins  head,  and 
she  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Sands  carried  forcibly  away 
from  her*  under  an  accusation  of 
heresy,  and  her  place  supplied  by 
another. 

All  these  severities  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  of  their  intended  effect :  nei¬ 
ther  sufferings  nor  menaces  could 
bring  the  princess  to  acknowledge 
herself  guilty  of  offending  even  in 
thought  against  her  sovereign  and 
sister  ;  and  as  the  dying  assevera¬ 
tions  of  Wyat  had  fully  acquitted 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  it 
became  evident  that  her  detention 
in  the  Tower  could  not  much  long¬ 
er  be  persisted  in.  Yet  the  habi¬ 
tual  jealousy  of  Mary’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  apparent  danger  of 
furnishing  a  head  to  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  rendered  desperate  by  her 
cruelties,  forbade  the  entire  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  princess ;  ami  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  adopt,  as  a  middle  course, 
the  expedient,  sanctioned  by  ma¬ 
ny  examples  of  that  age,  of  com¬ 
mitting  her  to  the  care  of  certain 
persons,  who  should  be  answerable 
for  her  safe-keeping,  either  in  their 
own  houses,  or  at  some  one  of  the 
royal  seats.  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame,  and  Sir  Henry  Beddfng- 
fiehl,  captain  of  the  guard,  were 
accordingly  joined  in  commission 
for  the  execution  of  this  delicate 
and  important  trust. 

The  unfortunate  prlsonet  con-  ! 
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ceived  rfeither  hope  nor  comfort 
from  this  approaching  change  in 
her  situation,  nor  probably  was  it 
designed  that  she  should,  for  inti¬ 
midation  seems  still  to  have  formed 
an  essential  feature  in  the  policy  of 
her  relentless  enemies.  Sir  Henry 
Beddingfieid  entered  the  Tower  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  of  his  men  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  struck  with  the  un¬ 
expected  sight,  could  not  forbear 
inquiring  with  dismay,  whether  the 
Lady  .lane’s  scaffold  were  remo¬ 
ved  ?  On  being  informed  that  it 
was,  she  received  somecOmfort,  hut 
this  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for 
soon  a  frightful  rumour  reached 
her,  that  she  was  to  be  carried  awa  v 
by  this  captain  and  his  soldiers,  no- 
one  knew  whither.  She  sent  im¬ 
mediately  for  Lord  CUandos,  con¬ 
stable  of  the  Tower,  whose  huma¬ 
nity  and  courtesy  had  led  him  to 
soften  as  much  as  possible  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  her  situation,  though  at 
the  hazard  of  incurring  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  court;  and  closely 
questioning  him,  lie  at  length  plain¬ 
ly  told  her,  that  there  was  no  help 
for  it;  orders  were  given,  and  she 
must  be  consigned  to  BeddingfieldV 
care,  to  be  carried,  as  he  believed, 
to  Woodstock.  Ahxio  11?  and  alarm¬ 
ed,  she  now  asked  of' her  attendants 
what  kind  of  man  this  Beddingfieid 
was,  and  whether,  if  the  murdering 
of  her  were  secretly  committed  to 
hitn,  his  conscience  would  allow 
him  tosee  it  executed  ?  None  about 
her  could  give  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  them 
all,  but  they  bade  her  trust  in  God 
that  web  w  ickedness  should  not  be 
perpetrated  against  her. 

At  length,  on  May  l&h,  after  a 
close  imp riwmmerit  of  three  months, 

!  she  was  brought  out  of  the  TovVer. 
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tinder  the  conduct  of  Beddingfield 
and  his  troops,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  found  herself  at 
Richmond  palace,  where  her  sister 
then  kept  her  court.  She  was  still 
treated  in  all  respects  like  a  cap¬ 
tive  :  the  manners  of  Beddingfield 
were  harsh  and  insolent;  and  such 
terror  did  she  conceive  from  the 
appearances  around  her,  that  send¬ 
ing  for  her  gentleman  usher,  she 
desired  him  and  the  rest  of  her  offi¬ 
cers  to  pray  for  her:  “  For  this 
night,”  said  she,  iC  I  think  to  die.”  j 
The  gentleman,  much  affected  by  | 
her  distress,  encouraged  her  as 
well  as  he  was  able  :  then  going 
down  to  Lord  Williams,  who  was 
walking  with  Beddingfield,  he  call¬ 
ed  firm  aside,  and  implored  him  to 
tell  him  sincerely,  whether  any  mis¬ 
chief  were  designed  against  his  l| 
mistress  that  night  or  not,  M  that  he  j 
and  his  men  might  take  such  part 
as  God  should  please  to  appoint.  '■} 
For  certainly,”  added  this  faithful 
servant,  “  we  will  rather  die  than  {{ 
she  should  secretly  and  innocently 
’miscarry.” — “  Marry,  God  forbid,”  ; 
answered  Williams, u  that  any  such 
wicked  purpose  should  be  wrought; 
and  rather  than  it  should  be  so,  I, 
with  my  men,  are  ready  to  die  at 
her  feet  also.” 

In  the  midst  of  her  gloomy  ap¬ 
prehensions,  the  princess  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  an  offer  from  the  highest 
quarter  of  immediate  liberty,  on 


condition  of  her  accepting  the 
hand  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  mar* 
riage* 

Oppressed,  persecuted,  and  a 
prisoner,  sequestered  from  every 
friend  and  counsellor,  guarded  day 
and  night  by  soldiers,  and  in  hourlf 
dread  of  some  attempt  upon  her 
life,  it  must  have  been  confidently 
expected  that  the  young  princess 
would  embrace,  as  a  most  joyful  and 
fortunate  deliverance,  this  imho* 
ped-for  proposal;  and  by  few  wo* 
men  certainly,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  would  such  expectations 
have  been  frustrated.  But  the  firm 
mind  of  Elizabeth  was  not  thus  to 
he  shaken,  nor  her  penetration  de¬ 
ceived.  She  saw  that  it  was  ba¬ 
nishment  which  was  held  out  to  her 
in  the  guise  of  marriage  ;  sheknew 
that  it  was  Iter  reversion  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  English  crown  which 
she  was  required  to  barter  for  the 
matrimonial  coronet  of  a  foreign 
dukedom;  and  she  felt  the  propo¬ 
sal,  as  what  in  truth  it  was,  ait  in¬ 
jury  iu  disguise.  Fortunately  for 
herself  and  her  country,  shehadthe 
magnanimity  to  disdain  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  present  ease  and  safety  at 
a  price  so  disproportionate ;  and 
returning  to  the  overture  a  modest 
hut  decided  negative,  she  prepared 
herself  to  endure  with  patience  and 
resolution  the  worst  that  her  enra¬ 
ged  and  baffled  enemies  might  dare 
agaiust  her. 


DRESS  IX  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


(From  the  sumc  ) 


The  impolicy  or  inutility  of 
sumptuary  laws  was  not  in  this  age 
acknowledged.  A  proclamation, 
therefore,  was  issued  in  October 
1559,  to  check  that  prevalent  ex¬ 


cess  in  apparel,  which  was  felt  as  a 
serious  evil  at  this  period,  when 
the  manufactures  of  England  were 
in  so  rude  a  state,  that  almost  every 
article  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
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classes  was  imported  from  Flanders, 
France,  or  Italy,  in  exchange  for 
the  raw  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try,  or  perhaps  for  money, 
v  The  invectives  of  divines  in  va¬ 
rious  ages  of  the  Christian  church, 
have  placed  upon  lasting  record 
some  transient  follies  which  would 
otherwise  have  sunk  into  oblivion  ; 
and  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Bilking- 
ton,  a  warm  polemic  of  tins  time, 
may  be  quoted  as  a  kind  of  cote- 
mentary  on  the  proclamation.  He 
reproves  “  fine- tinge  red  ru  fliers, 
with  their  sables  about  tUeir  necks, 
corked  slippers,  trimmed  buskins, 
and  warm  mittens. ” — “  These  ten¬ 
der  parntds,”  he  says,  “  must  have 
one  gown  for  the  day,  another  for 
the  night ;  one  long,  another  short ; 
one  for  winter,  another  for  sum¬ 
mer;  one  furred  through,  another 
but  faced;  one  for  the  work-day, 
another  for  the  holiday;  one  of 
this  colour,  another  of  that;  one  of 
cloth,  another  of  silk  or  damask. 
Change  of  apparel,  one  afore  din¬ 
ner,  another  at  after;  one  of  Spa¬ 
nish  fashion,  another  of  Turkey  : 
and  to  be  brief,  never  content  with 
enough,  but  always  devising  new 
fashions  and  strange.  Yea,  a  ruf¬ 
fian  will  have  more  in  his  ruff  and 
his  hose  than  he  should  spend  in  a 


year..  He  which  ought  to. go  in  a 
russet  coat,  spends  as  much  on  ap  - 
parel  for  him  and  his  wife  as  his 
father  would  have  kept  a  good  house 
with,” 

The  costly  furs  here  mentioned 
had  probably  become  fashionable, 
since  a  direct  intercourse  had  been 
opened  in  the  last  reign  with.  Rusr 
sia,  from  which  country  ambassa- 
dors  had  arrived,  whose  barbaric 
splendour  astonished  the  eyes 
the  good  people  of  London.  The 
affectation  of  wearing  by  turns  the 
costume  of  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  which  the  queen  herself 
was  not  a  little  infected,  may  be 
traced  partly  to  the  practice  of  im¬ 
porting  articles  of  dress  from  those 
nations,  and  that  of  employing  fo¬ 
reign  tailors  in  preferences  native 
ones,  and  partly  to  the  taste  for 
travelling,  which,  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  had  become  laudably 
prevalent  among  the  young  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  of  England.  That 
more  in  proportion  was  expended 
on  the  elegant  luxuries  of  dress, 
and  less  cm  the  coarse  indulgences 
of  the  table,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  desirable  ap¬ 
proach  to  refinement  of  maimers, 
than  a  legitimate  subject  of  censure. 


INVENTION  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

(From  the  same.) 

The  intense  interest  in  public  j|  and  all  political  remarks  which  the 
events  excited  in  every  class  by  the  !  government  had  found  itself  inter- 


threatened  invasion  of  Spain,  gave 
rise  to  the  introduction  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  of  one  of  the  most  important 
inventions  of  social  life — that  of 
newspapers.  Previously  to  this 


ested  in  addressing  to  the  people, 
had  issued  from  the  press  in  the  shape 
of  pamphlets,  of  which  many  had 
been  composed  during  the  adnii- 
nistration  of  Burleigh,  either  by 


period,  all  articles  of  intelligence  himself,  or  immediately  under  his 
bad  been  circulated  in  manuscript ;  |  direction.  Bjut  tire  peculiar  cou- 
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venience  at  such  a  juncture  of  uni¬ 
ting  these  two  objects  in  a  periodi¬ 
cal  publication  becoming  obvious 
to  the  ministry,  there  appeared, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  April 
1588,  the  first  number  of  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Mereuiy,  a  paper  resembling 


I  the  present  London  Gazette,  which 
'must  have  come  out  almost  daily; 
since  No.  50,  the  earliest  specimen 
of  the  work  now  extant,  is  dated 
July  23d  of  the  same  year.  This 
interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 


.  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  Dlt.  FRANK  UN, 

(From  Mvnoirs  of  the  J^ifc  and  Writings  of  Dr .  Benjamin  Frank l in.) 


v  I  now  began  to  think  of  getting 
a  little  beforehand,  ami  expecting 
better  employment,  I  left  Palmer’s 
to  work  at  Watts’s  (near  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields),  a  still  greater  printing- 
house.  Here  I  continued  all  the 
rest  of  my’  stay  in  London. 

At  my  first  admission  into  the 
printing-house  I  took  to  working  at 
press,  imagining  I  felt  a  want  of 
the  bodily  exercise  I  had  been  used 
u>  in  America,  where  press-work  is 
mixed  with  the  composing.  I  drank 
only'  water ;  the  other  workmen,  j 
near  fifty  in  number,  were  great 
drinkers  of  beer.  On  occasion  I 
carried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large 
form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when 
others  carried  but  one  in  both 
hands  :  they  wondered  to  see  from 
this,  and  several  instances,  that  the 
renter  American,  as  they  called  me, 
was  stronger  than  themselves,  who 
drank  strong  beer.  We  had  an  ale- 
house-boy,  who  attended  always  in 
the  house  to  supply  the  workmen. 
My  companion  at  the  press  drank 
everjr  day  a  pint  before  breakfast,  | 
a  pint  at  breakfast  with  his  bread 
and  cheese,  a  pint  between  break- 
lust  and  dinner,  a  pint  at  dinner,  a 
pint  in  the  afternoon  about  six  ! 
o'clock,  and  another  when  be  had 
done  bis  day’s  work.  I  thought  it 
a  detestable  custom ;  bdt  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  supposed,  to  drink 


strong  beer  that  he  might  be  strong 
to  labour.  I  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
vince  him,  that  the  bodily  strength 
afforded  by  beer  could  only  be  in 
proportion  to  the  grain  or  flour  of 
the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  in 
which  it  was  made;  that  there  was 
|  more  flour  in  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
and,  therefore,  if  lie  could  eat  that 
with  a  pint  of  water,  it  would  give 
him  more  strength  than  a  quart  of 
beer.  He  drank  on,  however,  and 
had  four  or  five  shillings  to  payout 
of  his  wages  every  Saturday  night 
for  that  vile  liquor;  an  expense  I 
was  free  from.  And  thus  these 
poor  devils  keep  themselves  always 
under.  »-n  -n 

Watts,  after  some  weeks,  desir* 
ing.  to  have  me  in  the  composing- 
room,  I  left  the  pressmen  :  a  new 
hieu-vemi  for  drink  (being  5s.)  was 
demanded  of  me  by  the  composi¬ 
tors.  I  thought  it  an  imposition, 
as  I  had  paid  one  to  the  pressmen; 
the  master  thought  so  too,  and  for¬ 
bade  my  paying  it.  I  stood  out  two 
or  three  weeks,  was  accordingly 
considered  as  an  excommunicate, 
and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of 
private  malice  practised  on  me,  by 
mixing  my  sorts,  transposing  and 
breaking  my  matter,  flee.  if  ever 
I  stepped  out  of  the  room,  and  all 
ascribed  uy  tUe  ohnpei  ghost,  which 
they  said  ever  haunted  those  nett 
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jregularly  admitted;  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  master’s  protection,  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  comply 
#,nd  pay  the  money,  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  being  on  ill  terms  with 
those  one  is  to  live  with  continually. 
1  was  now  on  a  fair  footing  with 
them,  and  soon  acquired  consider¬ 
able  influence.  I  proposed  some 
reasonable  alterations  in  their  cha¬ 
pel *  laws,  and  carried  them  against 
aU  opposition,  from  my  example, 
a  great  many  of  them  left  their 
muddling  breakfast  of  beer,  bread, 
and  cheese,  finding  they  could  with 
me  be  supplied  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  house  with  a  large  porringer  of 
hot  water -gruel,  sprinkled  with 
pepper,  crumbled  with  bread,  and 
a  bit  of  butter  in  it,  for  the  price 
of  a  pint  of  beer;  viz.  three  half¬ 
pence.  Tlu«  was  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  as  well  as  a  cheaper  breakfast, 
and  kept  their  heads  clearer.  Those 
who  continued  sotting  with  their 
beer  all  day,  were  often,  by  not 
paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  ale¬ 
house,  and  used  to  make  interest 
with  me  to  get  beer,  their  light,  as 
they  phrased  it,  being  out*  I  watch¬ 
ed  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  night, 
and  collected  what  I  stood  engaged 
for  them,  having  to  pay  sometimes 
near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on  their 
accounts.  This,  and  my  being  es¬ 
teemed  a  pretty  good  riggite,  that 
is,  a  jocular  verbal  satirist,  sup 
ported  my  confidence  in  the  so¬ 
viet}'.  My  constant  attendance  (I 
never  making  a  St.  Monday)  re¬ 
commended  me  to  the  master  ;  and 
my  uncommon  quickness  at  com¬ 
posing  occasioned  my  being  put 
upon  work  of  despatch,  which  was 

*  A  printing-tanaae  is,  always  culled  a 
fhftpet  by  thv  win  kinen. 


generally  better  paid.  So  I  went 
on  now  very  agreeably. 

JVIy  lodgings  in  Little  Britain 
being  too  remote,  I  found  another 
in  Duke-street,  opposite  to  the  Ro¬ 
mish  chapel.  It  was  up  three  pair 
of  stairs  backwards,  at  an  Italian 
warehouse.  A  widow  lady  kept 
the  house ;  she  had  a  daughter,  and 
a  maid -servant,  and  a  journeyman 
who  attended  the  warehouse,  but 
lodged  abroad.  After  sending  to 
inquire  my  character  at  the  house 
where  I  last  lodged,  she  agreed  to 
take  me  in  at  the  same  rate,  3s.  fid. 
per  week ;  cheaper,  as  she  said,  from 
the  protection  she  expected  in  ha¬ 
ving  a  man  to  lodge  in  the  house. 
She  was  a  widow,  an  elderly  wo¬ 
man;  had  been  bred  a  Protestant, 
being  a  clergyman’s  daughter,  but 
was  converted  to  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  by  her  husband,  whose  memo¬ 
ry  she  much  revered;  had  lived 
much  among  people  of  distinction, 
and  knew  a  thousand  anecdotes  of 
them  as  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Charles  II.  She  was  Lame  in  her 
knees  with  the  gout,  and  therefore 
seldom  stirred  out  of  the  room,  so 
sometimes  wanted  company;  and 
hers  was  so  highly  amusing  to  me, 
that  I  was  sure  to  spend  an  even¬ 
ing  with  her  whenever  she  desired 
it.  Our  supper  was  only  half  an 
atrehovy  each,  on  a  very  little  slice 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  half  a  pint 
of  ale  between  us  :  but  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  in  her  conversation* 
My  always  keeping  good  hours,  and 
giving  little  trouble  in  the  family, 
made  her  unwilling  to  part  with 
me ;  so  that  when  I  had  talked  of  a 
lodging  I  had  heard  of  nearer  my 
business  for  2s.  a  week,  which,  in¬ 
tent  as  1  was  on  saving  money, 
made  some  dilference,  she  bid  me 
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not  think  of  it,  for  she  would  abate 
me  2s.  a  week  for  the  future;  so  I 
remained  with  her  at  Is.  Od.as  long 
as  I  staid  in  London. 

In  a  garret  of  her  house  there 
lived  a  maiden  lady  of  seventy  in 
the  most  retired  manner,  of  whom 
my  landlady  gave  me  this  account: 
that  she  was  a  Homan  Catholic,  had 
been  sent  abroad  when  young,  and 
had  lodged  in  a  nunnery  with  in- 
tent  of  becoming  a  nun;  but  the 
country  not  agreeing  with  her,  she 
returned  to  England,  where  there 
being  no  nunnery,  she  had  vowed 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  nun  as  near  as 
might  be  done  in  those  circum¬ 
stances.  Accordingly  she  had  gi¬ 
ven  all  her  estate  to  charitable 
purposes,  reserving  only  twelve  j 
pouuds  a  year  to  live  on,  and  out  j 
of  this  stun  she  still  gave  a  part  in  j 
charity,  living  herself  on  water-  | 
gruel  only,  and  using  no  fire  but  to 
boil  it.  She  had  lived  many  years 
m  that  garret,  being  permitted  to  ! 


remain  there  gratis  by 
Catholic  tenants  of  the  house  hdlo*  y 
as  they  deemed  it  a  blessing 
have  her  there.  A  priest  visited  her 
to  confess  tier  every  day.-*— w  From 
this  I  asked  her,”  said  mv  landlady, 
“  how  she,  as  she  lived,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  find  so  much  employment  for  a 
confessor?” — w  Oh!”  said  she,“  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  vain  tkofigkttf? 
1  was  permitted  once  to  visit  her; 
she  was  cheerful  and  polite,  and 
conversed  pleasantly.  The  room 
was  clean,  but  bad  no  other  furni¬ 
ture  than  a  mattress,  a  table  with  a 
crucifix  and  a  book,  a  stool  which 
she  gave  me  to  sit  on,  and  a  picture 
over  the  chimney  of  St,  Veronica 
displaying  her  handkerchief,  whit 
the  miraculous  figure  of  Christ’s 
bleeding  face  on  it,  which  she  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  with  great  serious¬ 
ness.  She  looked  pale,  but  was  ne¬ 
ver  sick;  and  1  give  it  as  aft  Other 
instance,  on  how  small  an  income 
life  and  health  may  be  supported. 


THE  QUAKERS  OF  AMERICA:  1 

(From  the  same.) 

and  was  quartered  at  a  gun.  The 


The  honourable  and  learned  Mr. 
Logau  told  me  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  his  old  master,  William 
Penn,  respecting  defence.  He 
came  over  from  England  when  a 
young  man,  with  that  proprietary, 
and  as  his  secretary.  It  was  war¬ 
time,  and  their  ship  was  chased  by 
an  armed  vessel,  supposed  to  bean 
enemy.  Their  captain  prepared 
for  defence;  hut  told  Wv  Penn*  and 
his  company  of  Quakers,  that  lie 
did  not  expect  their  assistance,  and 
they  might  retire  into  the  cabin  ; 
which  they  did,  except  James  Lo- 
gmy  wim  chose  Upon  deck. 


supposed  enemy  proved  a  friend, 
so  there  was  no  fighting  •  but  when 
the  secretary  went  down^odomHHi- 
;  ideate  the  intelligence,  Wm.  Penn 
rebuked  him  severely  for  staying 
upon  deck,  and  undertaking  to  as¬ 
sist  in  defending  the  vessel,  con  - 
traryitn  the  principles  of  Friends, 
especially  as  it  liad  not  been  requi¬ 
red  by  the  captain.  This  repri¬ 
mand,  being  before  all  the  compa¬ 
ny*  piqued  the  secretary,  wlu>  an¬ 
swered,*  I  bfcmg  thy  servaivt,  why 
did  thee  iitot  order  .meo  to  come 
-do'v*? }  Rot  ebwlvias  wilirog  imt>ugh 
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ih at  Iriipuld  stay  and  help  to  fight 
tUefeMp,  when  thee  thought  there 

was  tUnger.” 

...My  being  many  j’ears  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  a  majority  of  which  were 
constantly  Quakers,  gave  me  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
embarrassment  given  them  by  their 
principle  against  war,  whenever 
application  was  made  to  them,  by 
order  of  tire  crown,  to  grant  aids 
for  military  purposes.  They  were 
unwilling  to  offend  government  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  direct  refusal  ; 
and  tlieir  friends  (the  body  of  the 
Quakers)  on  the  other,  by  a  com¬ 
pliance  contrary  to  their  principles ; 
using  a  variety  of  evasions  to  avoid 
Complying,  and  inodes  of  disgui- 
siog  compliances  when  it  became 
unavoidable.  The  common  mode 
At  last  was,  to  grant  money  under 
the  phrase  of  its  being  “  for  the 
king’s  use,”  and  never  to  inquire 
how  it  was  applied.  But  if  the 
demand  was  not  directly  from  the 
crown,  that  phrase  was  found  not 
so  proper,  and  some  other  was  to 
be  invented.  Thus,  when  powder 
was  wanting  (1  think  it  was  for  the 
garrison  at  Louisburg},  and  the  go- 
vernmentof  New  England  solicited 
a  grant  of  souje  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  which  was  much  urged  on  the 
bouse  by  Governor  Thomas  ;  they 


would  not  grant  money  to  buy  pore?- 
der9  because  that  was  an  ingredient 
of  war;  hut  they  voted  an  aid  to 
New  England  of  3000  pounds  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
and  appropriated  it  for  the  purchase 
of  bread,  dour,  wheat,  or  other  grain* 
Some  of  the  council,  desirous  of 
giving  the  house  still  further  em¬ 
barrassment,  advised  the  governor 
not  to  accept  provision,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  the  thing  he  demanded  :  but  he 
replied,  “  I  shall  take  the  money, 
for  I  understand  very  well  their 
meaning:  other  grain  is  gunpow¬ 
der;”  which  he  accordingly  bought, 
and  they  never  objected  to  it,  U 
was  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  that 
when  in  our  fire-company  we  feared 
the  success  of  our  proposal  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  lottery,  and  I  had  said 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  our 
members,  “  If  we  fail,  let  us  move 
the  purchase  of  a  fire-engine  with 
the  money;  the  Quakers  can  have 
no  objection  to  that;  and  then  if 
you  nominate  me  and  I  you  as  & 
committee  for  that  purpose,  we  wilj 
buy  a  great  gun,  which  is  certainly 
a  fire-engine." — u  I  see,”  says  he, 
“  you  have  improved  by  being  so 
long  in  the  assembly  ;  your  equivo¬ 
cal  project  would  be  just  a  match 
for  their  wheat  or  other  grain.” 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  ROBBERS. 

(From  Rome,  tuples,  and  Florence,  by  the  Count  de  Stendhal.) 


Before  I  quit  entirely,  at  least 
by  my  recollections,  the  land  of 
genius,  to  bury  myself  in  jtbe 
gloomy  North,  I  must  give  two 
sketches  ;  one,  of  a  band  of  robbers 
in  the  Neapolitan  territories;  the 
other,  the  state  of  the  Italian  musi¬ 
cal  Parnassus.  I  have  not  time  to 


I  describe  the  interment  of  the  Prin~ 

|  cess  Buoncompag.ni  at  Rome,  and 
my  astonishment  mingled  w  ith  hor¬ 
ror,  when  at  midnight  I  found  this 
•  young  and  lovely  woman,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  in  the  church 
of  the  Apostles,  laid  on  the  bier, 
her  face  all  over  rouge,  surrounded 
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fcd  l>y  seven  or  eight  priests  half 
asleep. 

The  church  has  devised  every 
possible  meahs  of  increasing  the 
horrors  of  death,  and  hassucceeded, 
at  least  with  me.  Death,  which  on 
the  field  of  battle  never  appeared 
to  me  any  thing  more  than  a  door 
opened  or  shut,  and  which  while  it 
is  not  shut  is  open,  since  I  saw  this 
celestial  countenance  thus  rouged 
over,  pursues  me  as  a  horrible  phan¬ 
tom.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  hor¬ 
ror  I  experienced  the  next  day, 
when,  as  evening  closed  in,  I  saw 
her  carried  through  the  streets, still 
with  her  face  uncovered?  —  The 
young  Prince  BuonGompagni  had 
married  her  for  love,  and  his  fami¬ 
ly*  who  for  a  long  time  would  not 
acknowledge  her,  had  just  been  re¬ 
conciled  to  them.  Their  loves  were 
always  unfortunate.  This  is  oneof 
the  most  gloomy  recollections  that 
I  carry  with  me  from  Italy. 

As  to  my  Neapolitan  robbers  :  In 
the  month  of  March  1817,  I  was 
out  with  one  of  my  friends  on  a 
shooting  party  near  Aquilla,  when 
I  heard  the  farmers  talking  of  rob-  j 
heries  without  number,  committed 
by  the  troop  of  the  Independence .  j 
There  was  much  talent  and  a  Turk¬ 
ish  bravery  shewn  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  achieved.  I  paid 
little  attention  to  all  this,  robberies 
in  these  parts  are  so  common;  I 
was  all  eyes  to  observe  the  manners 
of  the  people.  I  gave  some  money 
to  a  poor  woman  who  was  with  child, 
and  who  I  was  told  was  a  soldier’s 
widow,  when  one  said  to  me,  “  O 
sir,  she  is  not  to  be  pitied  ;  she  has 
the  ration  of  the  banditti and  they 
went  on  to  give  me  the  following 
detail :  * 

“  There  is  in  this  country  a  com¬ 


pany  of  thirty  men  and  four  wfr. 
men,  all  mounted  in  a  superior 
manner  upon  race- horses.  This 
hand  calls  itself  the  troop  of  the  in¬ 
dependence;  its  chief  is  a  former 
mareckal- de- logis  of  King  Joachim. 
He  orders  such  a  landlord,  or  such 
a  farmer,  to  put  such  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  on  such  a  day,  at  the  foot  of 
such  a  tree;  if  not,  lie  himself  will 
be  murdered  and  his  house  set  on 
fire.  YV  hen  this  troop  are  on  the 
march,  they  send  orders  the  day  be¬ 
fore  to  all  the  farmers  on  their  route, 
to  have  a  fepast  ready  at  such  an 
i  hour,  lor  so  many  persons,  the  best 
that  their  means  will  afford.  This 
service  is  more  regularly  perform¬ 
ed  than  the  provision  for  the  roy¬ 
al  household  in  its  progress  through 
the  country.” 

About  a  month  before  I  received 
this  detail,  a  farmer,  being  piqued 
at  the  imperious  manner  in  winch 
the  repast  was  ordered,  sent  infor¬ 
mation  of  it  to  the  general,  and  the 
Independents  were  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  band  of  infantry  and 
cavalry;  they  fought  their  way 
through,  covering  the  ground  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers,  while 
not  one  of  their  own  party  fell. 
Learning  the  treachery  of  the  farm¬ 
er,  they  sent  notice  to  him  to  settle 
his  affairs.  Three  days  after  they 
took  possession  of  the  farm,  where 
they  instituted  a  tribunal,  and  the 
farmer  being  put  to  the  torture, 
confessed  every  thing.  After  de¬ 
liberating  together  awhile  in  secret, 
they  approached  the  unhappy  farm¬ 
er,  and  threw  him  into  a  large  caul¬ 
dron  which  was  upon  the  fire,  full 
of  milk  for  making  cheese.  When 
he  had  boiled  there  for  some  time, 
they  forced  all  the  servants  to  eat 
of  this  infernal  banquet* 
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The  chief  could  easily  increase 
his  troop  to  a  thousand  men  ;  but 
he  says,  that  his  talents  for  com¬ 
mand  will  not  go  beyond  a  band  of 
thirty,  and  he  restrains  himself  to 
keeping  up  this  number.  He  re¬ 
ceived  daily  applications  from  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  received  into  the  band, 
but  he  requires  a  title;  that  is, 
wounds  received  in  the  field  of  battle, 
not  certificates  given  from  kindness: 
these  are  his  very  words. 

This  spring,  the  peasants  of  La 
Pouille  suffered  very  much  from 
scarcity.  The  chief  of  the  Inde¬ 


pendents  distributed  among  the 
sufferers  tickets  upon  the  rich.  The 
rations  were  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread  for  a  man,  a  pound  for  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  two  pounds  for  a  woman 
with  child.  The  woman  who  exci¬ 
ted  my  curiosity,  had  for  a  month 
received  six  of  these  tickets  in  the 
week  for  two  pounds  of  bread  each. 
For  the  rest,  no  one  ever  knows 
where  the  band  are  to  be  found  j 
they  get  all  the  spies  on  their  side. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this 
chief  of  banditti  would  have  been  a 
Marceilus. 


ACCOUCHEMENT  OF  THE  LATE  EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE. 

(From  Madame  de  Staei/s  Work  on  the  French  Revolution.) 


It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
when  the  empress  felt  the  first  pangs 
of  labour.  Dubois,  her  accou¬ 
cheur,  was  sent  for,  who  from  that 
moment  never  quitted  her.  She 
spent  all  the  night  in  the  severest 
sufferings;  she  had  with  her  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Montebello,  Madame  de 
Sueay,  Madame  de  Montesquieu, 
two  first  ladies  of  her  bedchamber, 
two  waiting- women,  and  Madame 
Blaise,  the  nurse.  The  emperor, 
his  mother  and  sisters  were  in  an 
adjoining  drawing-room,  and  en¬ 
tered  every  moment  for  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  empress,  observing  the 
most  profound  caution.  The  pains, 
which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
strong  during  the  night,  became 
less  so  towards  five  in  the  morning. 
Dubois,  seeing  that  the  labour  was 
likely  to  be  protracted,  informed 
the  emperor,  who  sent  away  some 
of  those  who  waited  with  him,  and 
went  himself  to  the  bath.  There 
remained  in  the  chamber  of  the 
empress,  Dubois  and  the  ladies  al- 
VoL  VI.  No .  XXXI. 


ready  mentioned;  the  other  ladies 
attached  to  her  service  were  in  her 
dressing-room.  The  empress,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  fatigue,  slept  for  an 
hour:  the  most  lively  pangs  awa- 
kened  her ;  they  increased,  yet 
without  bringing  the  crisis  exacted 
I  by  nature,  and  Dubois  ascertained 
|  the  melancholy  truth,  that  the  la¬ 
bour  would  be  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous.  He  sought  the  emperor,  who 
was  still  in  his  bath,  and  entreated 
him  to  come  and  support  by  his 
presence  the  suffering  Maria  Lou¬ 
isa;  at  the  same  time  revealing  to 
him  the  sad  truth,  that  he  doubted 
the  possibility  of  saving  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  child.  “Think  only  of 
the  mother  1”  exclaimed  Napoleon ; 
at  the  same  time,  half  dried,  he  ran 
to  the  empress,  and  tenderly  em¬ 
bracing  her,  exhorted  her  to  cou¬ 
rage  and  patience.  Soon  after,  the 
infant  was  born,  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  most  dreadful  clanger  and 
difficulty.  The  emperor  could  not 
endure  the  scene  more  than  five 
!  minutes;  he  let  fall  the  hand  of 
H 
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tl)3  empress  that  he  had  held  in  his, 
and  rushed  from  the  room,  pale  as 
death,  and  almost  out  of  his  senses. 
Every  instant  he  sent  for  news  of 
the  empress;  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  child  was  horn,  he  flew  back, 
and  embraced  her  with  the  most 
frantic  joy.  The  child  remained  ! 
some  minutes  without  signs  of  life, 
and  was  as  black  as  a  hat.  Napo-  j 
leon  for  a  moment  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him,  believed  him  dead,  said  t 


1  not  a  word,  hut  occupied  himself 
1  with  the  empress.  A  few  drops  of 
!  brandy  were  blown  by  a  quill  into 
the  mouth  of  the  infant ;  they  gently 
rubbed  the  palms  of  its  hands,  and 
all  over  its  body,  and  covered  it  up 
with  warm  napkins;  at  length  a 
faint  cry  was  beard — the  emperor, 
overjoyed,  embraced  a  son,  which 
appeared  to  him  the  summit  of  his 
fortune. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PICTORIAL  CARDS. 

PLATE  3. — FOUR  PLAYING-CARDS. 


The  Two  of  Diamonds.  These 
points  are  composed  so  as  to  em¬ 
bellish  a  very  elegant  fountain, 
from  which  a  female  is  about  to  de¬ 
part  with  a  vessel  of  water  upon  her 
head  :  the  building  is  a  central  pyr¬ 
amid,  supporting  a  vase,  from  the 
side  of  which  the  water  issues  into 
the  basin  beneath;  and  the  corners 
are  ornamented  by  obelisks  bearing 
eagles.  The  diamond  is  applied  as 
ornaments  to  the  vase,  and  also  to 
the  chief  reservoir. 

The  Nine  of  Spades.  Two 
Chinese  figures  are  smoking  before 
a  furnace,  from  which  issues  an 


|  aromatic  fume,  that  they  inhale 
with  seeming  satisfaction.  The 
spade  forms  their  helmets,  badges, 
the  furnace,  its  door,  a  kettle,  and 
also  the  pouches  suspended  from 
the  necks  of  the  figures. 

The  Ace  of  Clurs  is  a  standard- 
bearer  in  full  and  splendid  costume, 
and  his  shield  is  ornamented  by  the 
figure  of  the  card. 

The  Pour  of  Hearts  is  a  love- 
|  ly  emblematic  device  of  Cupid  and 
;  Psyche  united  in  the  ring  of  eter- 
nity;  the  heart  forms  the  unrigs  of 
I  ^ie  deity,  a  vase,  and  other  orna- 
!  ments. 


ON  THE  RIVAL  EXHIBITIONS  AT  SOMERSET-HOUSE 
AND  IN  PALL-MALL. 

^ r '  Editor,  ii  old  masterSj  at  tj,e  same  time  tjiat 

After  the  frequent  repre-  j  those  by  modern  artists  are  expo- 

sentat.ons  and  remonstrances  to  the  sed  to  view  at  Somerset- House, 
contrary,  it  seems  astonishing  that  ;  The  consequence  of  course  must 
t  ie  directors  ol  the  British  Gallery  j;  be  an  invidious  comparison  by  die 
should  persevere  in  keeping  open  visitors,  and  whether  it  be  to  the 
the  exhibition  oi  pictures  by  the  '  *  ■ 


disadvantage  of  the  one  or  of  the 
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other,  is  not  difficult  to  determine : 
tio  person,  however  disposed  to  fa¬ 
vour  artists  of  the  present  day,  has 
yet  pretended  for  a  moment,  that 
they  are  not  injured  by  the  con¬ 
trast;  and  this  may  be  admitted 
without  compromising  any  claims 
they  may  fairly  have  to  those  qua¬ 
lifications,  which  at  some  future, 
and  comparatively  distant,  time 
may  secure  them  well-merited  esti¬ 
mation.  Independently  of  the  real 
and  undoubted  excellences  of  the 
ancient  masters,  it  will  be  allowed 
by  all  impartial  persons,  that  pre¬ 
judice  operates  much  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  with  common  observers :  by 
common  observers,  I  mean  those 
spectators  who  come  to  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  no  skill  and  little  know¬ 
ledge,  and  if  with  a  competent 
share  of  taste,  yet  without  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood; 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  rival 
painters  are  fair  judges  upon  such 
a  subject,  or  that  those  who  ima¬ 
gine  they  monopolize  all  the  means 
of  deciding  upon  the  comparative 
beauties  or  defects  of  pictures — 
that  race  of  half  critics,  half  artists, 
and  half  old  women,  commonly 
called  connoisseurs — are  fit  to  de¬ 
termine.  How  can  a  creatu  re,  whose 
knowledge  scarcely  extends  be- 
3?ond  the  mode  in  which  some  great 
painter  held  his  brush,  who  lives 
Upon  the  discovery  of  specks  and 
spots,  and  upon  picking  oft’  the  de¬ 
facings  of  time,  be  capable  of  gi¬ 
ving  a  judicious  opinion  upon  the 
talents  and  genius  of  any  of  the 
great  painters  of  antiquity  ?  Those 
common  observers  whom  I  have 
above-mentioned,  in  iny  judgment, 
are  much  more  capable  than  such 
insignificant  triflers;  but,  at  the 


same  time,  prejudice  must  have  i tit 
effect  upon  them,  and  they  will  takfe 
many  excellences  for  granted  in 
viewing  old  pictures,  which,  if 
pointed  out  to  them  in  new  ones, 
they  would  be  perhaps  extremely 
slow  in  discovering. 

The  only  reason  of  importance 
urged  in  favour  of  keeping  open  the 
British  Gallery  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Royal  Academy  is  this,  that  the 
season  is  then  at  its  height,  and 
consequently  that  more  money  can 
be  taken  at  the  door.  Now  this 
argument  will  fall  to  the  ground 
when  wfe  recollect  the  purpose  to 
which  the  sums  so  taken  (according 
to  the  professions  of  the  directors 
!  of  the  British  Gallery)  are  applied ; 
viz.  the  encouragement  of  young 
artists  by  the  distribution  of  pri¬ 
zes  among  them:  because,  iti  the 
l  first  place,  if  the  British  Gallery 
|  were  not  opened  quite  so  early,  or 
quite  so  late,  in  the  year,  money 
!  enough  would  probably  be-  col¬ 
lected;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the 
discouragement  given  to  young 
artists  by  this  invidious,  and  we 
may  add  unnecessary,  comparison, 
is  much  greater  than  the  encou¬ 
ragement  afforded  by  any  pecuni¬ 
ary  reward.  For  let  us  reflect  for 
j  a  moment,  how  very  slight  a  stimu- 
I  lus  nearly  any  sum  can  prove  com  ¬ 
pared  with  the  strong  and  ever- 
working  excitement  of  ambition, 
the  thirst  after  excellence,  and  the 
praise  which  it  is  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  obtain.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  young  man,  as  he  must  fre¬ 
quently  do,  listening  in  mixed 
companies  to  the  opinions  express- 
;  ed  upon  matters  of  art,  hears  un- 
i  fair  censures  applied,  and  ilbfound* 

]  ed  contrasts  drawn,  what  a  chilling 
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damp  it  must  throw  over  his  pur¬ 
suits  and  prospects! 

But  my  principal  object  is  not  to 
make  any  new  endeavour  to  bring 
the  directors  of  the  British  Gal¬ 
lery  to  reason  upon  this  subject, 
that  now  would  probably  be  hope¬ 
less;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  the  strong  tide  of 
prejudice  which  flows,  and  I  am 
free  to  admit  ought  to  flow,  against 
the  unconfirmed  efforts  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  and  in  favour  of  those  that 
have  received  the  sanction  of  time. 
If  I  am  able,  even  in  a  small  de¬ 
gree,  to  restrain  or  divert  the  stream, 
I  shall  be  well  satisfied,  and  shall 
think  that  I  have  accomplished 
much  m  favour  of  the  exhibitors  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  Nothing  can 
prove  more  clearly  and  decisively 
the  existence  and  force  of  that 
prejudice,  than  the  circumstance 
that  the  directors  of  the  British 
Gallery  have  almost  discontinued 
the  exhibitions  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  open  in  spring,  of  pictures 
painted  by  modern  artists  :  this  dis¬ 
continuance  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  little  company  usually  resort¬ 
ing  to  such  collections. 

In  order  to  divert  this  tide  of  pre¬ 
judice,  and  if  possible  to  diminish 
the  force  of  the  current,  I  would 
offer  this  suggestion :  That  the  vi¬ 
sitors  at  the  Royal  Academy  or  at 
the  British  Gallery  should  not  go 
to  both  on  the  same  day;  that  those 
who  visit  Pall-Mall  should  not  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  hasten  to  So¬ 
merset-House,  and  vice  versa,  but 
allow  at  least  twenty -four  hours  to 
intervene,  that  their  minds  may 
settle,  and  that  they  may  be  better 
able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  com¬ 
parative  merit:  if  they  could  re¬ 


strain  their  curiosity  for  a  week,  so 
much  the  better,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  pleasure  they  would 
derive  from  the  one  and  the  other 
would  be  much  greater.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  after  the  visitors  have 
been  fatigued  by  walking  about  hot 
rooms  for  several  hours,  after  their 
eyes  have  been  worn  out  by  con¬ 
stantly  looking  at  bright  objects 
above  them,  that  they  can  be  in  a 
fit  state  to  enjoy  either  the  modern 
or  ancient  pictures.  Let  me  add 
.also,  that,  in  the  mean  time  between 
attending  the  one  exhibition  and 
the  other,  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  acquiring  information 
upon  the  various  objects  that  have 
engaged  their  attention. 

In  conclusion,  give  me  leave  to 
subjoin  another,  though  an  inferior, 
objection  to  the  present  mode  of 
j  continuing  both  these  collections 
of  pictures  open  at  the  same  time; 
and  it  is  this:  that  the  usual  chan¬ 
nels  of  intelligence  and  criticism 
upon  them  are  choked  with  the 
abundance  of  matter.  As  an  illus^ 
tration,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  last 
month,  containing  remarks  upon 
the  pictures  exposed  to  view  in 
Pall-Mall  and  at  Somerset-House. 
All  readers  must  lament,  that  in  the 
last  number  of  your  Repository  so 
little  room  was  devoted  to  both  the 
exhibitions,  when  either  of  them 
might  well  have  demanded  a  larger 
space  and  more  particularity  of  ob¬ 
servation. 

Hoping  that  this  suggestion  may 
obtain  attention,  and  produce  even 
partially  the  desired  object,  I  re¬ 
main,  &c. 

A  young  Artist. 
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FASHIONS. 

LONDON  FASHIONS. 


PLATE  4.  —  WALKING  DRESS. 

A  round  dress,  composed  of  thin 
jaeonot  muslin,  over  a  pale  peach- 
coloured  sarsnet  slip  :  the  body  of 
the  gown  is  made  high,  it  has  a  lit¬ 
tle  fulness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  triple 
fall  of  lace  at  the  throat,  which  is 
put  on  narrower  before  than  be¬ 
hind,  and  stands  back  so  as  partial¬ 
ly  to  expose  the  throat.  Plain  long 
sleeves  of  a  moderate  fulness,  fi¬ 
nished  at  the  wrist  with  lace.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  flounced  with 
rich  French  work,  which  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  rouleau  of  muslin, 
and  this  rouleau  is  headed  by  a 
fancy  trimming.  Over  this  is  a 
second  row  of  French  work,  with  a  11 
rouleau  and  heading  to  correspond. 
The  spencer  worn  with  this  dress  is 
composed  of  white  striped  lute¬ 
string;  the  body  is  made  plain, 
tight  to  the  shape,  and  with  a  small 
collar.  The  waist  is  very  short; 
the  fronts  are  richly  ornamented 
with  braiding,  which  is  disposed  in 
a  very  novel  manner  over  a  part  of 
the  back.  The  sleeve  is  rather 
wide,  and  finished  at  the  hand  by  a 
fulness  of  white  striped  gauze, 
which  is  doubled,  and  stands  out 
from  the  arm:  full  epaulettes  to 
correspond.  Head-dress,  a  Leg¬ 
horn  hat,  the  brim  large,  and  turn¬ 
ed  up  behind  in  a  soft  roll  in  the 
French  style:  the  crown  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  ornamented 
with  four  rouleaus  of  pale  peach- 
coloured  satin  twined  with  white 
cord ;  it  is  tied  under  the  chin  with 
painted  satin  ribbon.  White  kid 
shoes,  and  straw-coloured  gloves. 


PLATE  5. — RIDING  DRESS. 

A  habit  composed  of  fine  slate- 
coloured  cloth;  the  skirt  is  of  a 
moderate  fulness,  and  finished  up 
the  front  with  braiding.  The  body 
is  short  in  the  waist:  for  the  form 
of  it,  which  is  very  novel,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  our  print ;  it  is  braid¬ 
ed  in  a  very  rich  manner,  as  is  also 
the  sleeve.  Head-dress,  a  small 
round  hat,  com  posed  of  cork.  Slate- 
coloured  leather  boots,  and  Limeric 
gloves. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald  of  50,  South  Molton-street, 
for  both  our  dresses  this  month. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

The  present  month  is  one  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  select  such 
novelties  as  we  deem  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  our  fair  readers,  from 
the  promenades  and  ball-rooms  of 
the  fashionable  watering-places,  to 
which  our  fair  leaders  of  ton  repair 
at  this  season.  Simplicity  is  at 
present  the  order  of  the  day;  but 
the  dresses,  though  moderately  or¬ 
namented,  are  perhaps  for  that  rea¬ 
son  more  tasteful  and  becoming 
than  we  have  seen  them  for  some 
time. 

Spencers  are  still  fashionable  for 
the  promenade ;  they  are  composed 
of  striped  lutestring,  satin,  and 
fancy  silks:  the  most  fashionable 
form  is  the  one  we  have  given  in 
our  print.  Gauze  is  generally  worn 
for  trimmings,  but  satin  i9  also  much 
in  favour,  particularly  white  satin. 
We  have  noticed  also  a  few  spen- 
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cers  trimmed  with  blond  net  inter¬ 
mixed  with  chenille. 

Leghorn,  white  straw,  chip,  and 
satin  are  all  worn  in  promenade 
bonnets,  which  still  continue  of  a 
large  shape:  the  crowns,  however, 
are  in  general  rather  higher  than 
we  have  observed  them  for  a  month 
or  two  past.  A  novel  and  very 
pretty  trimming  for  the  edge  of  the 
brim  has  lately  appeared:  it  is  a 
row  of  blond  lace  of  about  a  nail  in 
breadth,  which  is  festooned  up  with 
small  roses,  either  white  or  red ;  one 
rose,  without  leaves,  is  placed  on 
each  festoon.  The  effect  is  pretty, 
and  more  light  than  the  ruches  of 
net  and  gauze,  which,  however,  are 
still  fashionable.  Flowers  are  in 
much  request ;  but  we  see  frequent¬ 
ly  plumes  of  white  feathers,  or 
feathers  to  correspond  with  the ! 
spencer  or  dress,  if  it  be  coloured. 

For  carriage  dress,  the  pelisse 
described  in  our  last  number  is 
still  in  very  high  estimation;  but 
the  Cambridge  spencer,  composed 
of  white  satin,  and  richly  trimmed 
with  blond,  is  in  still  greater  re¬ 
quest  :  it  is  made  tight  to  the  shape, 
quite  high  afrthe  back  of  the  neck, 
but  without  a  collar;  the  fronts  are 
sloped  down  at  each  side,  so  as  to 
leave  the  under  dress^  visible ;  the 
bust  is  trimmed  with  blond,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fancy  silk  trimming; 
the  bottom  of  the  long  sleeve  is 
decorated  to  correspond  ;  and  blond 
epaulettes,  which  are  formed  into 
rouleaus  by  fancy  silk  trimming, 
give  an  elegant  finish  to  the  satin 
sleeve.  This  is  a  very  tasteful  spen¬ 
cer,  but  it  is  one  which  displays  the 
shape  so  much,  that  it  ought  to  be 
worn  only  by  ladies  who  are  well 
formed,  and  not  too  much  inclined 
to  en-bon-point. 


The  Cambridge  hat,  worn  in  ge* 
neral  with  the  spencer  of  which  we 

have  just  been  speaking,  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  ladylike  head¬ 
dresses  which  we  have  seen  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  it  is  composed 
of  white  satin  and  British  net,  the 
j  latter  laid  in  in  the  shape  of  large 
I  leaves;  the  crown  is  low,  somewhat 
|  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top;  the  brim  isasmall  gipsy  shape, 
but  much  deeper  over  the  face  than 
behind  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  crown 
forms  a  toque,  which  comes  rather 
low  on  the  forehead,  and  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wreath  of  roses;  the 
brim  is  tied  down  so  as  to  display 
this  toque,  and  shades,  without  con¬ 
cealing,  the  face  ;  a  bunch  of  half- 
blown  roses,  intermixed  with  myr¬ 
tles,  is  placed  on  one  side,  and  the 
edge  of  the  brim  is  finished  with  a 
narrow  ruche  of  British  net. 

Morning  costume  has  varied  lit¬ 
tle  since  last  month.  Waists  still 
continue  short,  but  the  backs  of 
dresses  are  a  little  decreased  in 
breadth;  they  are  also  generally 
made  plain  at  the  top,  and  with  a 
little  fulness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist.  If  the  dress  is  made  with  a 
j  collar,  it  is  always  thrown  back  so 
as  partially  to  shew  the  throat. 
Ruffs,  even  of  the  lightest  descrip¬ 
tion,  are  now  exploded  in  home 
costume.  No  alteration  in  trim¬ 
mings  since  last  month. 

Silks  are  still  in  considerable  es¬ 
timation  for  dinner  dress,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  a  much  heavier  tex¬ 
ture  than  we  should  have  expected 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
most  fashionable  are  plain  and  fi¬ 
gured  sarsnets,  striped  lutestrings, 
and  satins.  Dresses  continue  to  be 
trimmed  very  high;  and  we  see 
with  much  pleasure,  that  fancy 
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trimmings,  composed  of  floss  silk 
or  chenille,  intermixed  with  silk, 
are  in  favour.  Gauze,  net,  satin, 
and  blond  are  also  worn  ;  the  two 
former  are  generally  intermixed 
with  ribbon  :  if  the  dress  is  floun¬ 
ced,  the  edge  of  the  flounce  is  fi¬ 
nished  by  a  narrow  shell-trimming 
composed  of  ribbon,  and  it  is  head¬ 
ed  by  a  roll  of  gauze  twisted  in  the 
corkscrew  style  with  ribbon:  there 
are  generally  two  of  these  flounces. 
Blond  is  usually  set  on  full,  festoon¬ 
ed  with  bows  or  rosettes,  and  headed 
with  silk  fancy  trimming.  Satin  is 
not  so  fashionable  in  trimmings  as 
it  was  last  month:  it  is,  however, 
adopted  by  some  elegantes . 

Muslin  is  considered  quite  as  fa¬ 
shionable  as  silk,  or  indeed  rather 
more  so.  Muslin  dresses  are  pro¬ 
fusely  trimmed  with  both  work  and 
lace  :  the  former  is  more  worn  than 
we  ever  remember  it.  The  bodies 
and  sleeves  are  in  general  richly 
worked,  and  the  bottoms  of  dresses 
ornamented  with  rows  of  embroi¬ 
dery,  between  which  are  lace  floun- 
pes.  Muslin  dresses  are  frequently 
made  with  long  sleeves,  but  silk 
ones  have  always  either  short  sleeves 
of  the  same  material,  or  else  long 
ones  composed  of  white  lace  or 
British  net. 

Gauze  is  the  most  fashionable 
material  for  full  dress :  plain,  stri¬ 
ped,  and  figured  gauzes  are  all  in 
estimation  ;  but  the  most  tonish  and 
the  most  appropriate  to  the  season 
is  transparent  gauze,  the  effect  of 
which  over  vyhite  satin  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  There  is  nothing  novel  in 
full-dress  trimmings.  The  bodies 
of  dresses  continue  to  be  cut  as  low 
as  ever.  Sleeves  are  also  worn  very 
short.  The  elegant  brace  which 
we  described  la<*t  month  is  more  in 
favour  now  than  when  it  first  ap¬ 


peared.  We  have  seen  also  a  brace 
of  another  description,  though  not, 
in  our  opinion,  so  pretty:  it  is 
composed  of  narrow  folds  of  white 
satin  mixed  with  blond,  which  is 
laid  in  full ;  a  piece  of  folded  satin  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bust,  to 
this  is  attached  on  each  side  a  piece 
of  net,  which  forms  the  shape  of 
the  bosom,  and  which  is  intermixed 
with  folded  satin.  The  brace  slopes 
down  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and 
just  meets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist,  where  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  rosette  of  satin  or  of  ribbon. 
These  braces  have  a  light  and  neat 
effect,  but  they  are  neither  so  ele¬ 
gant  nor  so  .advantageous  to  the 
shape  as  those  which  we  described 
last  month. 

Toques ,  turbans,  and  dress  caps 
are  still  in  the  greatest  estimation 
in  full  dress;  but  flowers  and  pearl 
ornaments  are  more  in  favour  with 
juvenile  belles  than  they  have  been, 
for  some  time  past.  The  hair  is 
variously  arranged  in  full  dress, 
some  ladies  having  their  foreheads 
nearly  bare,  with  a  few  loose  ring¬ 
lets  falling  over  the  cheek  on  each 
side;  while  the  hind  hair  is  partly 
!  disposed  in  bows,  which  are  placed 
high,  and  partly  in  braids,  which 
are  twisted  among  the  bows.  Other 
ladies  have  the  front  hair  divided 
in  light  loose  ringlets  on  the  fore¬ 
head ;  part  of  the  hind  hair  forms 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  part  of  it  is  curled  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  We  have  seen 
also  on  some  belles  the  hind  hair 
brought  very  forward  on  the  left 
side,  and  disposed  in  large  bows; 
but  tins  fashion  is  not  general. 

Muslin  carnet tes,  trimmed  with 
narrow  lace,  continue  to  be  worn 
in  undress  ;  but  gauze  or  silk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
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a  toque,  are  more  in  favour  for  half 
dress. 

Fashionable  colou  rs  for  the  month 


are,  pale  peach-colour,  pale  pinV, 
apple-green,  blue,  straw-colour, 
and  evening  primrose. 
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Paris,  June  20. 

My  dear'  Sophia, 

Our  promenade  dresses  are 
now  composed  either  of  perkale  or 
printed  calico;  the  ground  of  the 
latter  is  either  blue  or  citron-co¬ 
lour  ;  they  are  spotted  with  a  dark¬ 
er  shade  of  the  same  colour,  or  with 
white.  The  form  of  these  dresses 
is  simple  and  very  becoming  to  the 
shape:  the  front  is  made  half  high, 
tight  to  the  shape  of  the  bust,  but 
sloping  so  that  the  dress  is  cut 
lower  at  the  back  than  in  front; 
the  back  is  plain  and  very  broad,  j 
it  buttons  behind  ;  the  waist  is  very 
short,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
narrow  flounce  slightly  worked  at 
the  edge,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  j 
jacket,  and  gives  a  very  jauntee 
air  to  the  gown.  Plain  long  sleeve,  j 
nearly  tight  to  the  arm,  finished  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  triple  fall  of 
calico,  worked  to  correspond  with 
the  jacket,  which  forms  a  small 
epaulette.  The  sleeve  is  trimmed 
at  the  hand  to  correspond.  The 
skirt  is  gored,  but  rather  of  a  scan¬ 
ty  width:  it  is  trimmed  with  two, 
three,  or  four  flounces,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  A  plain 
muslin  fichu  is  worn  underneath  the 
dress,  and  a  rich  worked  muslifi 
ruff  envelopes  the  throat.  Some¬ 
times  a  black  lace  handkerchief,  or 
pelerine,  is  thrown  over  it  for  walk¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  more  generally  worn 
without. 

Perkale  gowns  are  frequently 
trimmed  with  soft  muslin,  a  piece 
of  which  is  laid  on  almost  as  high 


as  the  knee;  this  is  puckered  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  finished  both 
at  the  bottom  and  top  by  a  rich 
flounce  of  work  or  lace.  Some  la¬ 
dies,  however,  who  consider  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  trimming  as  formal  and 
rather  heavy, have  their  dresses  trim¬ 
med  with  two  or  three  flounces  of 
the  same  material  disposed  in  large 
plaits.  The  only  out-door  cover¬ 
ings  now  adopted,  are  canezous  and 
pelerines  of  perkale,  and  pelerines 
and  handkerchiefs  of  black  lace. 

The  latter  are  generally  worn 
large;  they  are  crossed  upon  the 
bosom,  and  confined  by  a  band  of 
ribbon  round  the  waist.  The  form¬ 
er  are  more  in  favour,  but  they  are 
the  most  heavy,  formal -looking 
things  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  spen¬ 
cers  which  button  behind,  and  are 
composed,  both  body  and  sleeves, 
of  stripes  of  muslin  something 
broader  than  a  nail,  sewed  in  full 
to  bands  of  work  of  about  an  inch 
in  breadth:  as  these  are  placed 
straight  across  both  in  the  body 
and  sleeves,  you  will  easily  con¬ 
ceive  how  formal  they  must  look. 
They  are  made  up  to  the  throat,  and 
always  worn  with  a  large  ruff;  they 
are  also  finished  with  a  flounce  of 
worked  muslin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist. 

The  fantastic  variety  of  prome¬ 
nade  head-dresses  defies  descrip¬ 
tion  :  the  most  appropriate,  as  well 
as  fashionable,  for  plain  walking 
dress, are  perkale  capotes;  they  have 
a  moderately  sized  crown,  the  mus¬ 
lin  is  laid  on  full,  and  confined  by 
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easings;  the  brim  is  very  deep  over 
tlie  lace,  but  gradually  slopes  back, 
so  as  to  be  quite  short  at  the  ears: 
the  muslin,  which  is  laid  on  fall,  is 
drawn  in  four  easings  at  the  front 
of  the  brim ;  a  piece  of  worked 
muslin,  pointed  at  each  corner,  is 
pinned  across  the  crown ;  it  ties 
with  a  white  ribbon  under  the  chin, 
and  is  finished  at  the  edge  of  the 
brim  with  a  ruche  of  worked  muslin 
slightly  embroidered. 

1  have  been  particular  in  descri¬ 
bing  to  you  this  capote ,  because  I 
think  you  will  find  it  a  pretty  and 
becoming  morning  bonnet. 

Capotes  are  made  also,  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  shape  to  the  one  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  in  plaid  gauze;  the  fa¬ 
vourite  colours  arebrown  and  green, 
which  form  a  bad  contrast.  These 
capotes  are  usually  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  feathers,  cut  to  resem¬ 
ble  blades  of  grass  :  the  effect  of 
these  ornaments  would  be  at  once 
pretty  and  appropriate  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  if  this  artificial  grass  was  al¬ 
ways  green ;  but  the  Parisians,  in 
their  rage  for  novelty,  have  it  of 
different  colours,  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  a  bonnet  com¬ 
posed  of  brown  and  green  gauze 
decorated  with  a  large  bunch  of  li¬ 
lac  grass. 

Leghorn  is  at  present  in  great  fa¬ 
vour,  as  is  also  fancy  straw,  and 
white  cotton  platted  to  resemble 
straw;  this  last  material  bad  been 
for  a  short  time  unfashionable,  but 
it  is  now  in  much  request.  Gauze 
and  crape  are  generally  used  for 
dress  hats. 

Chapeaux  are  still  worn  very  large 
in  the  brim,  and  with  low  crowns; 
the  most  fashionable  are  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  but  not  unbecoming  shape: 
the  brim,  which  is  very  large,  stands  j 
Vo L  VL  No.  XX  XL 


out  from  the  face  just  over  the  fore¬ 
head,  where  it  is  quite  square;  it 
slopes  down  at  the  sides,  which  tie 
under  the  chin,  and  turns  up  in  two 
or  three  folds  behind.  Chapeaux  of 
this  shape  came  out  some  time  ago, 
but  until  lately  they  were  only  par¬ 
tially  worn  ;  now  they  are  consider¬ 
ed  very  fashionable. 

We  see  a  few  citron,  blue,  and 
lilac  bats,  but  nothing  is  so  totiish 
as  white.  Feathers  are  very  little 
used,  the  few  that  are  worn  are 
Marabouts.  Flowers  are  generally 
adopted  ;  both  wreaths  and  bunched 
are  considered  fashionable,  but  tlie 
latter  are  most  in  favour:  these 
bunches  are  either  of  pomegranate 
flowers,  wild  flowers,  or  roses;  there 
are  always  six  or  seven  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  those  too  are  generally  of 
as  many  colours:  red,  blue,  green* 
yellow,  lilac,  orange,  and  brown, 
are  usually  the  colours  employed  to 
form  these  curious  bouquets,  which 
have  a  most  glaring  and  inelegant 
effect. 

Perkale  is  much  worn  for  dinner 
dress:  jaconot  muslin  i9  also  great¬ 
ly  in  favour;  it  is  generally  em¬ 
broidered  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
in  a  large  pattern  ;  this  embroidery 
is  finished  by  a  rich  flounce  cf  work 
at  the  bottom*  and  su/mounted  by 
a  row  of  puffs  or  bouillons .  Per¬ 
kale  dresses  are  trimmed  as  1  have 
described  them  for  the  promenade. 

Short  sleeves  are  nov\  very  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  in  dinner  and  evening 
dress;  they  are  made  extremely 
short,  and  as  the  glove  Vs  never 
drawn  higher  than  the  elbow,  the 
arm  is  by  this  means  very  indeli¬ 
cately  exposed,  both  in  public  pla¬ 
ces  and  at  the  evening  promenades. 
Waists  are  still  very  short,  and 
gowns  are  made  in  general  to  fall 
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more  off  the  shoulder  than  they 
have  lately  done. 

White  striped  satin  is  much  worn 
in  full  dress,  as  is  also  plain  white 
satin  and  tulle;  gauze  is  but  par¬ 
tially  adopted.  Dress  gowns  begin 
to  be  made  shorter  in  the  skirt  than 
they  have  been  worn  lately.  Broad 
blond  lace,  set  on  almost  plain,  and 
headed  with  a  row  of  cockle-shells 
of  white  satin,  is  a  favourite  trim¬ 
ming;  there  are  generally  two  rows 
of  it  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
Dresses  trimmed  in  this  way  have 
a  full  plaiting  of  blond  net  round 
the  bust,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  narrow  rowof  satin  cockle-shells; 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  is  decora¬ 
ted  to  correspond. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
bodies  of  dresses,  because  the  cor¬ 
dages  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
are  still  as  much  in  favour  as  ever. 

I  have  seen  the  dancing  dress  which  j 
I  promised  to  describe  to  you  :  its  \ 
present  form  is  too  autre  to  please  j 
you,  but  I  think,  with  some  altera-  j 
tion,  it  would  be  very  tasteful  and 
pretty;  I  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  give  you  the  best  idea  1  can  of 
it. 

A  blue  silk  petticoat, sufficiently 
short  to  display  a  pair  of  white  sa-  ; 
tin  trowsers,.  finished  at  the  bottom 
by  rich  blue  silk  fringe,  and  made  j 
very  loose :  at  the  bottom  of  the  pet-  j 
ticoat  was  a  large  rouleau  of  white 
satin,  stiffened  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  it  from  clinging  close 
round  the  figure;  this  rouleau  was 
surmounted  by  a  drapery  of*  tulle 
intermixed  with  garlands  of  field- 
flowers.  The  corsage  was  compo¬ 
sed  of  white  satin;  it  was  cut  as  low 
as  possible  round  the  bust,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  a  narrow  fancy  triiu- 
tfhng  of  blue  ribbon.  The  sleeves. 


if  sleeves  they  might  he  called, 
which  scarcely  covered  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  were  of  tulle  over 
white  satin;  they  were  very  full, 
the  fulness  divided  in  three  places 
by  a  trimming  to  correspond  with 
that  on  the  bust.  A  very  narrow 
cestusof  folded  white  satin  was  fes¬ 
tooned  in  front  by  a  diamond  clasp. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  was  certain¬ 
ly  striking  and  tasteful,  and  if  the 
trowsers  were  omitted,  and  the  bo¬ 
som  and  arms  less  exposed,  the 
dress  would  have  been  truly  ele¬ 
gant. 

For  this  last  month  the  hair  has 
been  more  displayed  in  full  dress 
than  during  the  three  preceding 
ones:  the  front  hair  is  divided  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  combed 
back  on  each  side  so  as  to  display 
the  skin  of  the  head  ;  it  is  disposed 
in  full  curls  on  each  side,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  forehead  being  left  bare. 
The  hind  hair  is  variously  disposed  ; 
sometimes  in  a  full  tuft,  sometimes 
in  four  or  five  bows  ;  and  very  often 
it  is  platted  in  three  or  four  bands, 
which  are  bound  round  the  head  : 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the 
fashion  of  dressing  the  hind  hair, 
except  that  it  must  he  low. 

Flowers  are  the  principal  orna¬ 
ments,  except  in  grand  costume: 
bunches  and  wreaths  are  both  con¬ 
sidered  fashionable  ;  the  former  are 
generally  placed  at  the  hack  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  incline  to  the  left 
side:  the  wreaths  are  placed  very 
mu  ell  on  one  side. 

Coral  is  still  worn  in  full-dress 
jewellery,  but  coloured  stones  he* 
gin  to  predominate;  sprigs  of  euie* 
raids  in  particular  are  much  in  re¬ 
quest.  Rings,  which  for  some  time 
past  have  been  little  worn,  are  now 
in  great  favour;  the  most  fashion* 
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able  are  those  which  are  set  with  j 
coloured  gem*. 

I  most  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  j 
half-boots,  composed  either  of  kid 
leather  or  stout  silk,  are  universal¬ 
ly  adopted  for  the  promenade  cos¬ 
tume.  A  feyv  dashing  belles  have 
appeared  in  gaiters,  hut.  this  fa 
shion  does  not  appear  at  all  likely  j 
to  become  general. 


White  is  still  considered  most  fa¬ 
shionable,  blue  and  citron  are  next 
in  estimation,  and  some  ladies, 
whose  complexion  will  bear  it,  wear 
lilac.  Any  other  colours  are  con¬ 
sidered  vulgar  to  a  degree,  except 
in  flowers. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend!  Be¬ 
lieve  me  unalterably  your 

Eudocia. 
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lyiu.  J.  C.  Ginzrol  lias  publish-  J; 
ed,  at  Munich,  the  first  volume  of 
his  very  learned  work  on  the  car-  1 
riages  used  by  the  ancients,  Die  \ 
IVagtn  der  Alien:  many  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  collected  by  the  author 
during  his  residence  in  this  conn-  j 
try,  where  he  ransacked  the  repo¬ 
sitories  of  antiquaries  for  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  undertaking.  The 
investigation  is  curious,  but  we  may  * 
fairly  doubt  of  any  practical  bene¬ 
fit  to  result  from  it:  by  some  it  is 
said,  that  the  ancients  were  much 
more  skilful  in  this  respect  than  j 
the  moderns;  and  one  object  of  Mr. 
Ginzrol  is  to  establish  that  fact. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Copenha-  j 
gen  has  recently  been  employed  ; 
by  the  researches  of  M.  Yieugel 
upon  the  important  subject  of  the  1 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle:  | 
he  maintains  that  its  tendency  to 
the  west,  so  observable  of  late  years, 
has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  its 
full  extent. 

Dr.  Withering’s  Systematic  -dr-  j 
rangement  of  British  Plants  will  i 
speedily  be  published,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  familiar  Introduction  to  j 
the  Study  of  Botany:  the  whole  j 
will  be  comprised  in  four  volumes 


8vo.  and  they  will  be  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  plates. 

Mr.  HaUam’s  forthcoming  work, 
entitled  A  Pi  ere  of  the  State  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  middle  Ages ,  may  be 
looked  for  very  shortly.  This  ex¬ 
tensive  and  dark  subject  will  occu«* 
py  two  volumes  4to. 

Mr.  George  Soane,  A.  B.  author 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  dramatic  pieces,  has  trans¬ 
lated,  from  the  German  of  the  Ba¬ 
ron  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  Undine9 
a  fairy  romance  of  great  interest. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Todd’s  edition  of  Johnson’s  Die - 
t ionary  is  in  preparation  by  the 
editor.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  yet 
determined  what  space  it  will  oc- 
c  u  py . 

A  poem,  in  six  cantos,  called 
Bodrain  Cast/e9  will  be  published 
early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Maclin’s  Bible  will  he  republish¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  so  extensive  an  un¬ 
dertaking  can  be  accomplished.  It 
will  not  be  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
original,  nor  will  the  expense  be 
so  heavy.  Dr.  Nares  will  write  the 
historical  matter  connected  with 
it:  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
original  valuable  engravings. 
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Dr.  Chalmers’  well  known  work  jj  claims  originality  only  in  the  ar- 


on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation 
will  be  shortly  controverted  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mearns  of  Aberdeen,  who  is 
about  to  publish  an  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Christian  Evidence . 

Mr.  J.  INPKennier’s  Journey 
through  Asia  Minor ,  Armenia ,  and 
Koonlistan,  in  the  years  1813  and 
1814,  with  remarks  on  the  marches 
of  Alexander,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  will  speedily  ap¬ 
pear:  it  will  be  illustrated  by  an 
excellent  map  of  the  courses  taken 
by  Alexander,  Xenophon,  Julian, 
&c. 

The  important,  and  as  yet  unde¬ 
cided,  subject  of  the  Dry-rot  has 
received  considerable  illustration 
in  Mr.  M^Villiams’s  forthcoming 
Essay  upon  its  origin  and  opera¬ 
tion.  Some  observations  on  the 


rangement,  as  the  matter  is  com¬ 
piled  from  Blair,  llollin,  and 
Campbell. 

An  interesting  work,  more  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  present  moment,  is  in 
preparation,  viz.  A  Chronological 
History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic 
Regions ,  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
Northern  Passage  between  (he  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  Oceans .  The  author 
is  Mr.  Barrow,  F.R.  and  L.  S.  and 
it  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  It  will,  of  course,  include  the 
earliest  attempts  to  make  the  dis¬ 
covery. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press,  an 
improved  edition  of  his  larger  work 
on  Latin  Prosody  and  Versification . 

Saint  Patrick ,  a  national  tale  of 
the  fifth  century,  by  an  antiquary, 
in  three  volumes  T2mo.  will  be 


cultivation  of  forest  -  trees,  and  published  early  in  the  autumn. 


other  matters  connected  with  build¬ 
ing  in  its  various  branches,  we  un¬ 
derstand  are  to  be  annexed. 

Mr.  Oulton,  author  of  several  far¬ 
ces,  is  about  to  publish  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  V  ictor’s  History  of  the  Stage, 
so  as  to  bring  the  annual  register 
of  new  pieces,  &c.  down  to  1817, 
from  the  year  1795. 

Mr.  A.Piqtipt  has  in  the  press, 
A  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  Modern  Europe ,  com¬ 
piled  from  the  most  approved  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  and  French  histo¬ 
rians. 

A  satire,  called  The  Gentleman , 
and  written  during  the  years  1813, 
14,  and  15,  is  soon  to  be  produced 


A  Description  of  the  Isles  of  Java, 
Bali ,  and  Celebes ;  with  an  Account, 
Civil,  Political,  Historical,  and 
Commercial,  of  the  various  Tribes 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago; by  John 
Crawfurd,  Esq.  late  resident  at  the 
court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java,  is  in 
the  press, 

A  w'ork  illustrative  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gy  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  is  about  to  be  publish¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  M’CulIock,  F.R.S.  It 
will  occupy  two  volumes  8vo.  but 
the  illustrative  plates  will  be  in4to. 

We  congratulate  the  public  on 
the  most  important  discovery  of  a 
cheap  method  of  making  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  from  fish-oil,  1^  means 


ie  author  of  it  is  as  yet  unknown.  |j  of  which  the  principal  objection  to 
A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric,  by  Mr.  '  ‘ 

A.  Jamieson,  author  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Construction  of  Maps,  &c. 
will  very  soon  appear.  The  author 


!  the  universal  adoption  of  this  most 
excellent  means  of  lighting  streets, 
houses,  &c.  will  be  removed. 
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SONG. 

Written  by  Miss  Collins. 

O  Woman!  last,  best  gift  of  Heaven, 
Had  thy  soft  form  ne'er  blest  the  earth, 
In  vain  to  man  had  nature  given 
Each  orient  gem  of  richest  worth  : 

For  'us  thy  smile  that  cheers  his  hours. 
And  gilds  the  leaden  wings  of  Time; 
That  bids  him  call  forth  all  his  powers 
Of  sotd,  to  win  that  smite  of  thine. 

At  beauty’s  feet  stern  warriors  lay 
Their  wreaths  and  glitt’ring  falchions 
down ; 

E’en  monarchs  own  her  magic  sway. 

And  joyfully  resign  their  crown: 

For  Cupid,  potent  god  of  love. 

Against  whose  shafts  no  arms  on  earth 
A  sure  defence  to  man  can  prove. 

To  radiant  beauty  owes  his  birth. 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

To  the  Lady  of  Captain  H— n— -tt,  R.  N. 

By  Mrs.  M‘  Mull  an. 

Again,  lovely  syren  !  those  notes  breathe 
again. 

Let  my  wonder-rapt  ear  list  that  me¬ 
lody  still  ; 

’Tis  Heaven’s  own  harmony  lives  in  thy 
strain. 

Each  rapturous  feeling  awakes  at.  the 
thrill. 

When  spheres  roll’d  primeval  through 
ether’s  expanse. 

When  the  first  star  of  morn  join’d  the 
concert  above. 

When  music  gave  sounds  the  bright  work 
to  enhance, 

And  seraphs  pronounced  it  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  love; 

O  then,  fair  Irene  !  thy  spirit  was  form’d  ; 

Such  voices  as  thine  made  the  concert 
above ; 

And  when  a  blest  shrine  was  by  harmo¬ 
ny  warm’d. 

Thou  wert  given  to  II — n — tt,  to  va¬ 
lour  and  love ! 


Again,  lovely  syren !  those  notes  breathe 
again, 

Let  my  wonder-rapt  ear  list  that  me* 
lody  still; 

TTis  Heaven’s  own  harmony  lives  in  thy 
strain, 

Each  rapturous  feeling  awakes  at  the 
thrill. 


To  the  Shits  recently  despatched,  on  the 
Arctic  Expedition. 

(From  a  Poem  by  Miss  Pordem.) 

Sail,  sail,  adventurous  barks !  go  fearless 
forth. 

Storm  on  his  glacier-seat  the  misty  North, 

Give  to  mankind  the  inhospitable  zone. 

And  Britain’s  trident  plant  in  seas  un¬ 
known. 

Go !  sure,  w  herever  science  fills  the  mind. 

Or  grief  for  man  long  severed  from  his 
kind. 

That  anxious  nations  watch  the  changing 
gales, 

I  And  prayers  and  blessings  swell  your 
flagging  sails. 

No  Muse  of  all  that  hymn’d  Saturnian 
Jove 

On  Pindus’  top,  or  in  Hsemonia’s  grove. 

Must  prompt  the  strain;  thou,  beacon 
of  their  way. 

Star  of  the  pole !  inspire  the  arduous  lay. 

And  thou,  unseen  directress!  powrer  un¬ 
known  ! 

Shrined  darkling  on  thine  adamantine 
throne. 

Who  lov’st,  like  virtue,  still  to  shrink 
from  view, 

And  bless  a  world,  yet  shun  the  glory 
due; 

While  yet  they  seek  thee  o’er  the  track¬ 
less  main. 

Guide  of  their  course,  befriend  their 
poet’s  strain ! 

And  you,  aspiring  youths!  heroic 
band. 

Who  leave,  by  science  led,  your  native 
land ; 


I 
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Undaunted  steer  where  none  hare  mark’d 
the  wav. 

Whom  dangers  daunt  not,  nor  whom  toils 
dismay  ! 

You  no  green  islands  of  the  west  invite. 

No  dangerous  Capua,  nurse  of  soft  de¬ 
light; 

No  paradise,  where  yet  mankind  is  pure, 

No  flowery  fields  or  balmy  gales  allure. 

Fatigue  and  frost  and  storms  and  death 
you  brave, 

\Y  here  none  are  near  to  witness  or  to  save. 

Four  times  the  sun  his  hundred  courses 
ran. 

Another  circle  of  the  year  began, 

Since  one  fair  land — yes,  though  the  seas 
were  frore. 

Green  were  the  pastures  of  its  summer 
shore; 

Its  hardy  natives  lov'd  with  keen  delight 

Therr  one  long  day,  and  yet  their  longer 
night: 

But  from  the  hour  when  on  the  ice-  bound 
coast. 

In  vain  their  prelate  sought  his  people 
lost, 

Aiach  winter  piled  increasing  glaciers 
round. 

And  man  in  terror  shunriM  the  guarded 
ground. 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST. 

( I ■  rom  a  Seatonian  Prize  Poem,  by  the  Itev.  T. 
S.  Hughes  of  Emanuel  College.) 

Such  is  thine  own  impending  fate,  Oking! 
Else  why  that  start?  that  livid  cheek? 
why  fling 


,  Tlie  unlasted  goblet  from  thy  pal**; 
hand  ? 

Why  shake  thy  joints?  thy  feet  ,rgct 
to  stand  ? 

Where  roams  thine  eye,  which  seems 
in  wild  amaze 

To  shun  some  object,  yet  returns  to  gaze; 

Then  shrinks  again  appall'd,  as  if  the 
tomb 

Had  sent  a  spirit  from  its  inmost  gloom, 
j  Dire  as  the  unearthly  farm  that  met  the 
|  eye 

Of  Israel's  king,  and  spoke  his  destiny; 

Dread  as  the  phantom  which  in  night's 
dark  hour 

Reveal’d  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty's 
power. 

When  o’er  the  couch  of  Eliphan  it  stood, 

|  And  froze  the  life-streams  of  his  curd¬ 
ling  blood  ? 

I  Such  are  the  terrors  that  appal  thine  eye, 
\\  And  blight  the  promise  of  expected  joy. 
jj  “The  king!  the  king!”  burst  forth  from 
every  guest. 

When,  lo  !  one  universal  shriek  confess’d 
jj  The  cause  of  horror,  as  Belshazzar  raised 
j  arm,  and  pointed  where  the  vision 
blazed ! 

For  <iee  enrob’d  in  flame  a  mystic  shade. 

As  of  a  hand,  a  red  right  hand  display'd ! 

And,  slowly  moving,  o'er  the  wall  appear 

Letters  of  fate,  and  characters  of  fear! 
j  ’Tis  that  Almighty  hand  that  shakes  the 
pole. 

Wings  the  swift  bolt,  and  bids  the  thun¬ 
der  roll; 

That  launch'd  each  radiant  orb,  and  still 
sustains 

The  glowing  fabric  of  the  starry  plains! 


L.  Harrison,  Printer,  s;3,  Strand. 


to  OUR  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publisher j,  Authors,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers,  are  requested  to  transmit 
announcements  of  works  which  they  may  have  in  hand ,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert 
them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  free  of  expense.  Sew  musical  publications  also,  it 
a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  publisher ,  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  Review;  and  extracts 
from  new  books,  of  a  moderate  length  and  of  an  interesting  nature,  smtaole  for  our 
Selections,  will  be  acceptable. 

Andrew  C/s  offer  respecting  some  unpublished  Letters  by  Robert  Bums,  has  been 
just  received.  If  properly  authenticated,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  than,  or  such 
extracts  as  he  may  think  proper ,  a  place  in  our  Miscellany . 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  constant  Contributor  ft  am  W.  for  his  entertaining 
favour,  which  shall  appear  in  our  next,  as  it  unfortunately  reached  our  hands  too  late 
for  the  present  month. 

Several  female  friends,  who  seem  very  justly  rancorous  against  Peninax  Single, 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  One  communication  of  this  kind  it  will 

be  seen  is  inserted . 

D#  _ r's  continuation  of  Extracts from  Howel’s  Letters  is  received :  we  thank 

him  for  his  early  attention. 

Peter  Priraset,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  fomid  his  place:  his  second  entertaining 
letter  we  reserve  until  August. 

We  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  queries  respecting  “  recently  imported 
Antiquities!”  We  hope  to  obtain  some  information  regarding  them. 

The  pig  faced  Lady  is  rather  a  worn-out  subject;  but  Francisco's  Extracts  from 
a  curious  old  Pamphlet  are  too  amusing  not  to  deserve  insertion. 

We  beg  our  poetical  friends  to  send  their  pieces  as  early  as  convenient ,  that  their 
merits  may  be  duly  weighed,  Fred  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  delicate  little  efforts. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  he  supplied  with  this  Work  every  Month  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  Ncw-York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  £4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thorn  hi  ll,  ot  the  General 
Post-Office  at  No.  21,  Sherborne- Lane ;  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  of 
anv  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  £ 4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  the  General 
Poot-Oftice  at  No.  22,  Sherborne-lane ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  ot  the 
East  Indies’  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-India  House.  Tire  money  t*  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  for  cither  3,  6,  9,  or  12  months. 
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PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  MOUNT  SIMPLON. 

(Continued  from  p.  2.) 

TLATK  7. — VIEW  OF  THE  GALLERY  AND  BRIDGE  OF  THE  GANTHER. 


On  reaching  the  summit  of 
mount  Leria,  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  from  that  of 
the  G anther,  the  most  varied  pro¬ 
spect  is  disclosed  :  on  one  side  is 
the  whole  plain  of  the  Valais,  the 
winding  course  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  glittering  steeples  of  the  town 
of  Brieg,  which  the  traveller  has 
just  quitted;  on  the  other  side  is 
seen  the  union  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Ganther  and  the  Sal  tine,  echoing 
with  the  roar  of  the  torrents  by 
which  they  are  watered  :  thence  you 
follow  the  coarse  of  the  mountains 
that  inclose  them,  their  bases  co¬ 
vered  by  gloomy  forests,  and  their 
summits  crowned  by  naked  icy 
rocks. 

The  old  road  winds  at  their  feet 
over  steep  precipices,  and  soon 
descends  suddenly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ganther;  while 
the  new  road  turns  to  the  left,  re¬ 
ascends  the  valley  to  its  opening, 
making  a  circuit,  and  crossing  a 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers 
by  which  it  is  terminated.  This 
Vol  VI.  No.  X  XXII. 


bridge  was  built  to  maintain  the 
gradual  inclination  of  the  road, 
and  its  elegant  construction  and 
whiteness,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
forests  of  larches  by  which  it  is 
surrounded, areextremely  striking ; 
near  it  was  the  first  gallery,  which 
was  not  by  any  means  remarkable 
for  its  size  when  compared  with 
seven  others  that  are  met  with  in  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  leagues: 
it  has,  however,  very  recently  been 
destroyed,  to  prevent  accidents, 
which  were  not  unfrequent  in  wet 
weather,  from  the  fall  of  detached 
rocks,  that  are  only  held  together 
by  a  natural  cement  of  clayey  earth, 
which  becomes  extremely  slippery 
with  rain. 

The  road  itself  is  very  irregular 
and  picturesque,  now  passing  over 
mountains,  and  now  crossing  deep 
valleys;  but  on  the  whole,  the  as¬ 
cent  to  the  glaciers  by  it  is  tolera- 
bly  gradual  though  very  circuitous. 

The  span  of  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  of  Ganther  is  74  feet. 
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MISCELLANIES, 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  ADVISER. 


Mr.  Adviser, 

An  affair  has  lately  happen¬ 
ed  in  my  neighbourhood,  whic  h  in¬ 
duces  me  to  beg  that  you  will  fa¬ 
vour  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  who 
are  two  very  old  friends  of  mine, 
with  your  advice.  The  affair  I  mean 
is,  a  separation  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snap- 
short,  who,  after  a  matrimonial 
union  of  fifteen  years,  have  parted 
suddenly,  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  it. 

Innumerable  are  the  conjectures 
to  which  this  event  has  given  rise. 
As  the  lady  had,  for  three  months 
prior  to  it,  been  in  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  only 
returned  to  London  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  separation  took  place,  all 
the  old  maids  who  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  case,  declare  that  she  has 
certainly  detected  her  husband  in 
an  intrigue.  Several  married  la¬ 
dies  coincide  in  this  opinion,  and 
give  her  credit  for  the  spirit  with 
which  she  has  supported  her  rights 
as  a  wife. 

The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tend  that  the  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Snap-short -s  having 
hired,  during  the  absence  of  his 
lady,  a  remarkably  handsome  maid¬ 
servant,  which  is  the  principal  fact 
proved  against  him,  signifies  no- 
tbing;  for  that  if  he  were  really 
guilty,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  the  matter,  instead 
of  which  he  shewed  himself  as  ea¬ 
ger  as  his  wife  to  have  the  articles 
of  separation  drawn  immediately. 

Some  of  these  charitable  gentry 


hint,  that  Mrs.  Snapshort  has  ah 
ways  been  of  a  very  lively  turn,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  her 
spirits  may  have  carried  her  amidst 
the  gaieties  of  a  watering-place. 
Others,  with  a  pitying  shake  of  the 
head,  protest  that  they  are  vastly 
sorry  to  find  that  the  separation 
took  place  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Snapshort  having  discovered  that 
bis  wife  had  spent  as  much  during 
her  three  months  absence  in  dress, 
as  would  have  kept  lps  house  for 
a  whole  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Adviser,  entre  nom, 
there  is  not  in  all  these  reports  one 
syllable  of  truth  :  the  real  cause  of 
j  the  separation  is,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

|  Snapshort,  who  never  were  blessed 
I  with  any  fruit  of  their  union,  quar¬ 
relled  and  parted,  because  they 
could  not  agree  about  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  their  future  progeny.  Nay, 
good  sir,  restrain  the  angry  excla-. 
mation  which  is  just  hovering  upon 
your  lips!  I  am  not  hoaxing  you, 
upon  my  honour;  and  to  prove  that 
I  am  not,  I  will  detail  to  you  every 
circumstance  of  the  affair,  with 
which  I  believe  I  am  the  only  per¬ 
son,  except  the  parties  themselves, 
acquainted. 

I  have  said  that  my  friends  had 
been  fifteen  years  married;  I  can¬ 
not  say  much  for  the  harmony  of 
their  domestic  life,  because  they 
generally  quarrelled  about  four 
times  a  week.  These  wrangles  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  violent  and  hasty  tem¬ 
pers  on  both  sides;  but  as  they 
really  loved  one  another,  their  re¬ 
conciliations  followed  their 
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putes  so  rapidly,  that  I  have  heard 
them  both  declare,  they  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  sleep  in  anger. 

Some  time  ago  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Snapshots  declined,  and  in  order 
to  recruit  it,  her  physicians  sent 
her  into  the  country.  Business  of 
importance,  about  which  her  hus¬ 
band  was  then  occupied,  prevented 
him  from  accompanying  her,  and 
they  were  parted  for  the  first  time 
since  their  union.'  How  the  lady 
bore  the  separation  I  cannot  say, 
but  her  husband,  whom  I  saw  fre¬ 
quently,  appeared  to  feel  her  ab¬ 
sence  severely. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
which  he  repeatedly  declared  were 
the  most  tedious  of  his  life,  his  wife 
returned,  glowing  with  health,  and 
looking  in  his  fond  eyes  more  beau  • 
tiful  than  ever.  Their  dinner  that , 
day  was  perhaps  the  most  delicious  j 
meal  that  either  had  ever  tasted: 
they  took  it  tete-u-tete,  and  ordered 
themselves  to  be  denied  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  that  they 
might  enjoy  each  other’s  society 
without  interruption. 

“  I  should  not  have  been  so  im¬ 
patient  at  your  absence,  my  dear,” 
cried  Mr.  Snapshort,  u  if  I  had 
known  the  improvement  both  in 
your  health  and  your  looks  which 
this  journey  has  produced.  1  pro¬ 
test,  that  at  this  moment  1  think  you 
look  as  young  and  beautitul  as  you 
did  on  the  day  we  were  married.” 

“  Ah,  you  flatterer!”  said  she; 
u  would  you  persuade  me  that  fif¬ 
teen  years  have  made  no  changer’ 
u  Yes,”  replied  her  husband  with 
vivacity,  “  they  have  changed  a 
lovely  child  into  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  for  you  were  but  a  child  when 
we  were  married.” 

“  In  truth,”  cried  she,  “  these 


fifteen  years  appear  on  looking 
back  but  so  many  months,  they  have 
passed  so  rapidly";  Oh,  my  dear, 
but  for  one  thing  how  happy  should 
we  be!” 

“  I  guess  what  you  are  thinking 
of;  you  regret,  as  I  have  done  a 
thousand  times,  that  we  are  not 
blessed  with  a  pledge  of  our  loves: 
but,  my  dear  wife,  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  despair;  Heaven  will  yet 
’make  you  a  happy  mother!” 

“  Heaven  grant  it!  and  yet  i 
hardly  know  whether  it  would  be 
for  tiie  best;  since  if  1  had  a  child, 
after  being  so  long  deprived  of  that 
blessing,  the  dread  of  losing  it 
would  embitter  every  moment  of 
my  life.” 

“  But  why  should  you  suppose, 
my  love,  that  you  will  have  but 
oner” 

“  Why  certainly  I  am  not  yet  too 
old :  however,  I  do  not  wish  for  a 
numerous  offspring;  three  children 
would  make  me  quite  happy, provi¬ 
ded  they  were  all  boys.” 

“  And  me  too;  1  am  glad  that 
vou  wish  for  hoys,  because  I  should 
prefer  them  myself.  There  will  he 
no  need  of  a  profession  for  the  eld¬ 
est,  he  will  have  fortune  enough  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  man ;  hut  the 
two  others  must  he  brought  up  to 
provide  for  themselves.” 

“  Very  well  then,  the  second 
shall  he  a  lawy  er,  and  the  youngest 
must  go  irtto  the  army.” 

“  Into  the  army!  My  love,  what 
can  you  he  thinking  of?  No,  he 
shall  b*j  a  merchant.” 

“  Heavens!  how  can  you  propose 
that  a  child  of  mine  should  degrade 
himself  by  trade!  What  would  my 
family  say  to  it  }'* 

“  What  does  it  matter  what  they 
say?  He  will  not  want  any  thing 
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from  them ;  and  if  he  did,  they  have 
nothing  to  give.” 

“  At  least  he  will  stand  a  chance 
of  inheriting  the  politeness  and  ur¬ 
banity  for  which  every  branch  of 
my  family  has  aJ ways  been  distin¬ 
guished;  and  I  sltould  think,  sir, 
that  these  qualities  are  of  more  in¬ 
trinsic  value  than  the  dirty  dross 
which  he  may  chance  to  gain  from 
your  relations.  Mercy  upon  the 
poor  child,  if  he  should  resemble 
such  of  them  as  I  have  seen  !  But  I 
forbear  to  make  comparisons.” 

“  You  cannot  make  one  that  will 
not  be  in  my  favour.  Sincerity, 
probity,  and  industry  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  the  boy  will  inherit  from 
my  family;  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
two  last,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will 
one  day  do  honour  to  the  name  of 
a  British  merchant.” 

At  these  words,  delivered  in  a 
severe  and  firm  tone,  the  lady 
became  violently  incensed.  She 
vowed  that  she  never  would  bear  of 
a  child  of  hers  being  brought  up  to 
trade.  She  wondered  how  her  hus¬ 
band  dared  to  forget  the  respect 
due  to  her  birth,  by  affronting  her 
with  such  a  proposal:  but  it  was 
all  her  own  fault;  every  body  said 
that  her  easy  temper  encouraged 
him  to  tyrannize  over  her,  and 
every  body  was  right. 

Mr.  Snapshort  ironically  begged 
of  her  not  to  do  herself  so  much 
injustice,  for  he  was  perfectly  wil¬ 
ling  to  acquit  her  of  the  fault  of 
having  a  too  easy  temper.  On  the  j 
contrary,  there  was  not  onetnan  in 
a  thousand  who  would  have  borne 
her  perverse  humours  as  he  had 
done  for  fifteen  years:  but  every 
thing  had  its  limits,  and  it  was  time 
for  him  to  exert  himself,  and  let 
her  see  that  he  would  be  master  in 
his  own  family. 


Nearly  choked  with  passion, 
Mrs.  Snapshort,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak,  replied  in  the  bitter¬ 
est  terms;  her  husband  rejoined 
with  equal  acrimony.  The  dispute 
soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
Mrs.  Snapshort  protested,  since  her 
husband  was  determined  to  behave 
in  such  a  cruel  and  absurd  manner, 
she  would  effectually  disappoint 
his  mean  views  for  her  son,  by  hav¬ 
ing  from  that  hour  a  separate  apart¬ 
ment. 

u  And  why  not  a  separate  house?” 
cried  be,  losing  at  this  threat  the 
little  command  he  had  till  then 
maintained  over  his  temper. 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  replied 
his  wife,  iC  a  separate  house  by  all 
means;  it  will  be  the  wisest  thing 
I  have  done  these  fifteen  years :  let 
us  part  directly  ;  I  shall  rejoice  to 
be  freed  from  an  intolerable  yoke.” 

u  Your  happiness  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  cannot  be  greater  than  mine,” 
cried  the  husband:  “  henceforth, 
j  thank  Heaven,  I  shall  live  in 
peace.” 

On  hearing  these  words,  Mrs. 
Snapshort  immediately  retired  to 
her  room,  to  which  her  husband 
would  probably  have  followed  her, 
had  she  not  sent  a  servant  in  a  few 
minutes  to  inform  him,  that  his 
apartment  was  ready.  Neither  of 
them,  as  I  am  informed,  slept  much 
that  night,  which  they  passed  in 
blaming  the  conduct  of  each  other, 
without  adverting  to  the  provoca¬ 
tion  given  :  by  this  means  they  kept 
their  resentment  at  the  height. 

In  the  morning,  the  made 
preparations  for  her  departure,  not 
without  hoping  that  her  husband 
would  take  some  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  it ;  but  bis  pride  was  so  stung 
at  her  quitting  his  bed,  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  her  to  leave  his  house  with- 
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out  seeing  or  speaking  to  her.  The 
lady,  who  scorned  to  be  outdone  in 
spirit,  gave  directions  to  her  lawyer 
to  have  a  deed  of  separation  drawn 
immediately;  it  was  done  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
signed  by  both  parties  the  very 
next  morning. 

This  affair  happened  three  weeks 
ago,  and  I  am  very  well  aware,  that 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  nei¬ 
ther  husband  nor  wife  has  enjoyed 
an  hour’s  peace,  though  each  party 
affects  a  vast  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  even  gaiety  on  the  occasion. 
Several  of  their  friends,  myself 
among  the  number,  have  tried  to 
bring  about  a  reunion,  but  neither 
will  agree  to  make  the  first  conces¬ 
sion;  at  last  it  struck  me,  that  it 
they  saw  the  matter  in  print,  they 
would,  as  they  neither  of  them 
want  sense,  be  struck  with  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  their  behaviour :  if  there¬ 
fore,  sir,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  insert  my  letter,  and  add  to  it  a 
httle  of  your  advice,  you  will  much 
oblige  your  constant  reader,  and 
very  humble  servant, 

H.  E. 


The  Adviser  has  only  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snapshort,  in 
their  eagerness  to  maintain  their 
own  rights,  appear  to  have  lost 
sight  of  those  which  their  expected 
son  may  justly  claim  ;  and  as  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that  the  young 
gentleman  may  inherit  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  firmness  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  to  insist  on  choosing  a  pro¬ 
fession  for  himself,  it  will  certainly 
be  quite  time  enough  to  quarrel 
about  what  it  shall  be,  when  he  is 
of  age  to  make  the  decision.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Adviser  would 
recommend  that  an  immediate  act 
of  oblivion  be  passed  on  both  sides; 
and  in  order  that  the  dignity  of 
neither  may  be  in  any  way  com¬ 
promised,  that  they  shall  both  at 
the  same  instant  take  hold  of  the 
articles  of  separation,  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire;  and  if  either 
of  the  parties  shall  object  to  fol¬ 
lowing  this  advice,  he  or  she  shall 
he  deemed  in  future  incorrigible, 
and  shall  never  again  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  entitled  to  the  advice  or  good 
offices  of 

Solomon  Sagephiz. 


ON  A  PLURALITY  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 


Mr.  Adviser, 

In  the  last  number  of  the 
Repository ,  I  perceive  that  a  lady, 
signing  herself  Dorothea  Dubious, 
asks  your  opinion  upon  the  point, 
whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to 
marry  a  third  husband.  The  coun¬ 
sel  you  communicate  to  her  is  as 
sage  and  discreet  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  your  character,  and 
seems  dictated  by  a  deep  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  regu¬ 
lated  by  due  attention  to  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Under  such 


circumstances,  I  should  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  interpose  any  advice  of 
mine,  had  I  not  lately  stumbled 
upon  a  book,  which  seldom  indeed 
comes  into  the  hands  either  of  la¬ 
dies  or  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day — nay,  I  doubt  much  if  it  ever 
even  met  the  eye  of  the  didactic 
Mr.  Solomon  Sagephiz  :  l  mean 
the  Epistles  of  Si.  Jerome ,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  who,  in 
another  article  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Repository,  I,  however, 
observe  is  recommended  to  the  per- 
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usal  of  females  who  are  about  to  en¬ 
ter,  or  have  recently  entered,  upon 
the  hazardous  state  of  matrimony'. 

This  most  learned  and  grave  pa- 
triach  (if  I  may  so  call  him)  has  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  a  widow 
against  monogamy,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  tells  a  story,  very 
much  in  point,  which  happened  in 
the  time  of  Pope  l5amasus,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  an  eyewit¬ 
ness.  It  is  of  a  lady  of  Rome  who 
had  married  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  husbands,  and  of  a  man  in  the 
same  city  who  had  been  blessed  (I 
do  not  mean  blessed  because  they 
had  all  died,)  with  not  less  than 
twenty  wives*.  In  point  of  num¬ 
ber  she  had  the  advantage — she 
had  killed  more  men  than  he  had 
women;  but  as  they  lived  in  the 
same  day,  were  near  neighbours, 
and  were  once  more  single,  St. 
Jerome  asserts,  that  they  began 
mutually  to  feel  the  tender  passion, 
and  after  a  short  courtship  (for  we 
may  imagine  that  they  had  no  time 
to  lose),  it  was  settled  that  they 
should  be  united  in  holy  wedlock. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome  encou¬ 
raged  the  match,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  the  two  would  finally 
gain  the  victory  by  out-living  the 
other;  and  it  was  publicly  agreed, 
that  the  funeral  of  the  party  who 
first  died  should  be  solemnized  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour.  If  the 
gentleman  died  earliest,  the  fe- 

*  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  lady 
had  the  husbands  and  the  gentleman  the 
wives  in  succession;  for  the  Romans  did 
not  allow  that  a  wife  should  have  two 
husbands,  or  a  husband  two  wives,  at  the 
same  time.  A  man,  however  (as  in  the 
case  of  Cato),  was  permitted  to  lend  hi> 
wife  for  a  season  to  a  friend,  if  required.  | 


I]  males  of  the  city  were  to  precede 
the  body,  with  demonstrations  of 
!  joy  and  triumph,  while  the  men 
walked  behind, hanging  their  heads, 
and  mourning  over  their  defeated 
champion.  If  the  lady  first  were 
to  be  deposited  in  her  tomb,  the 
order  of  things  was  of  course  to  be 
reversed. 

It  so  happened  that  the  lady 
soonest  submitted  to  €i  the  king  of 
terrors  ;”  she  was  wedded,  it  is  trde, 
a  twenty-fourth  time — but  it  was  to 
her  grave;  and  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  veracious  Father, 
the  male  part  of  the  population  of 
Rome  faithfully  kept  their  promise; 
but  the  females  were  so  disap¬ 
pointed  and  dejected,  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  funeral.  It  is  added, 
that  the  husband  lived  some  time 
afterwards,  and  married  two  other 
supplementary  wives. 

What  families  either  party  had, 
whether  their  children  were  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numerous  unions, 
does  not  appear;  but  of  the  fact 
itself  we  can  have  no  doubt,  when 
communicated  on  such  respectable 
authority.  The  letter  of  St.  Jerome 
is  too  long  for  extraction,  hut  it 
will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  317,  of 
his  works,  where  all  the  arguments 
(which  Milton  himself,  who  has 
written  on  the  other  side  of  the 
*  question,  could  not  satisfactorily 
answer,)  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of 
husbands  and  wives,  are  most  labori¬ 
ously  collected. 

I  have  thought  that  I  could  not 
do  better  than  point  out  to  your  at¬ 
tention,  and  more  especially  to  that 
of  your  fair  correspondent,  this 
singular  and  almost  unknown  fact: 
if  the  Roman  lady  did  not  scruple 
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to  take  a  twenty-third,  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thea  Dubious  need  not  have  much 
hesitation  ill  resigning  her  charms 


to  a  third  husband.  Yours  at  dis¬ 
posal,  An  Antimonogamist. 

July  8,  1918. 


DIALOGUES  OF  THE  LIVING. 


No.  II. 


The  true  reason  why  the  Drury* lane 
Speculation  has )  ailed -Lady  Blue’s 
Censure  of  Shah  spear  e9  and  her 
Ref  at  at  ion  —  A  orient  U  heatrical 
Usages — Introduction  of  Animals 
on  the  Stage ,  and  Sir  Li.  Steele  s 
opinion  of  them — The  huge  modern 
Bonnets ,  and  their  inconveniences 
— Go/dsmitlts  Notions  on  Dress , 
and  the  fitness  cf' following  ancient 
models. 

Scene.  —  A  Drawing-Room  during  a  morn¬ 
ing  visit. 

Persons — Sir  James,  Louisa,  Lady  Blue, 
Mr.  Dubious,  and  Mr.  Dapper. 

Mr.  Dubious.  It  seems  extraor¬ 
dinary,  if  not  inexplicable,  tiiat 
London,  with  a  population  of  about 
a  million,  cannot  keep  open  two  na¬ 
tional  theatres. 

Sir  Ja mes .  E x  t raord i  n  ary  i  t  m a y 
be,  but  certainly  not  inexplicable. 
I  think  a  reason  might  be  assigned 
for  the  failure  of  the  Drury -lane 
project  (and  indeed  for  the  general 
depreciation  pf  theatrical  proper¬ 
ty,)  totally  independent  of  and  un¬ 
connected  with  the  misconduct,  in¬ 
capacity,  or  mismanagement  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Dubious.  I  have  tny  doubts 
of  that. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Aye,  Dubious,  you 
have  your  doubts  of  every  thing — 
like  that  sage  philosopher,  who,  if 
asked  whether  he  had  a  nose  upon 
his  face,  before  he  ventured  to  an¬ 
swer,  always  put  his  hand  up  to 
feel  it, and  then  replied* u  I  thinkso, 
if  my  senses  do  not  deceive  me.” 
Ha!  ha!  hu! 


1  Mr.  Dubious .  We  know  very 
well,  Mr.  Dapper,  that  you  have  a 
happy  facility  of  never  doubting  of 
any  thing,  and  least  of  all  of  your 
own  competence  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  every  subject.  You 
will  excuse  me;  for  my  part  I  am 
j  content  to  be  among  those  who  are 
!  open  to,  but  require  conviction  : 

I  for  instance,  if,  as  Sir  James  says, 
a  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the 
failure  of  Drury-lane  theatre  in  the 
last  season,  besides  the  faults  of  the 
committee,  surely  I,  who  do  not 
perceive  tiiat  reason  so  readily,  may 
be  permitted  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Oh  !  certainly,  cer¬ 
tainly:  but  I  confess  that  to  me 
they  appear  as  plain  as — as  plain  as 
— any  thing. 

Mr.  Dubious.  Thank  you  for 
!l  your  simile- -as  plain  as--any  thing ; 
though  I  may  he  allowed  to  doubt 
of  its  applic  bility.  May  I  request 
a  few  of  those  reasons  which  seem 
to  you  as  plain  as — any  thing? 

Loui  a .  Nay,  Mr.  Dubious,  you 
are  a  little  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Dap¬ 
per.  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive 
reasons, and  another  to  assign  them  : 
he  perhaps  would  wish  to  be  excu¬ 
sed  the  last;  indeed  it  rather  be¬ 
longs  to  ray  father,  who  first  spoke 
jj  of  a  reason  independent  of  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Indeed,  Miss  Lou¬ 
isa,  you  are  now,  as  always,  in  the 
right ;  though,  if  I  thought  fit,  I 
could  state  my  reasons. 

Mr.  Dubious .  Pray,  sir,  for  what  ? 
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Mr.  Dapper .  For  not  thinking 
fit  to  9tate  them.  But,  Sir  James, 
I  believe  I  interrupted  you. 

Lady  Blue.  Proceed,  Sir  James  : 
my  curiosity  is  exalted,  and  my  de¬ 
sire  to  listen  to  the  reasons  you 
referred  to  is  considerable. 

Sir  James.  In  my  judgment,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  little  success 
at  Drury-lane  theatre  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  great  size  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Dubious.  I  have  my  doubts 
of  that;  because  the  reason  would 
apply  still  more  strongly  to  Covent- 
garden. 

Sir  James.  And  so  it  does;  hut 
the  funds  the  proprietors  of  that 
house  possess  enable  them  to  adopt 
measures  in  some  degree,  though 
by  no  means  effectually,  to  coun¬ 
tervail  the  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  area  of 
their  theatre. 

Lady  Blue.  Surely,  Sir  James, 
you  have  forgotten — your  mnemo¬ 
nics  have  deserted  you  in  this  in¬ 
stance;  for  the  Coliseum  at  Rome 
was  calculated  to  contain  above 
90,000  spectators,  and  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  at  Verona - . 

Sir  James .  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Lady  Blue,  I  have  them  completely 
in  my  recollection  :  but  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  comparison  will  fail, 
for  those  places  were  devoted  to 
very  different  kinds  of  entertain¬ 
ment  to  those  that  occupy  us  in  the 
present  day.  I  declare,  that  when¬ 
ever  I  have  gone  to  the  play  of  late 
years  (I  mean  since  old  Covent- 
garden  was  burnt),  unless  I  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  piece 
performed,  I  have  missed  hearing 
more  than  I  have  beard. 

Lady  Blue.  Perhaps  your  acou¬ 
stics  may  not  be  in  a  perfect  state 
of  convalescence. 


Sir  James.  I  believe  I  can  hear 
as  well  as  most  other  people,  and 
I  know  that  1  have  found  many  at 
the  theatre  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  predicament. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Very  true.  Sir 
James,  very  true;  that  was  one  of 
the  very  reasons  I  could  have  as¬ 
signed,  had  I  thought  fit — I  was 
just  going  to  say  so  myself. 

Mr.  Dubious.  I  have  mv  doubts 
of  that — I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Dap¬ 
per;  I  slyould  have  said,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  ol  that.  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  go  to  the  play,  and  are 
flirting  in  the  upper  boxes,  you  do 
not  hear  half  the  play — nor  try  to 
hear  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  too, 
that  many  others  are  prevented  by 
you  and  your  companions  from 
hearing  it. 

Lady  Blue.  Upon  my  word,  I  so 
seldom  visit  those  places  of  popular 
resort,  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
give  a  decided  opinion.  If  indeed 
they  would  act  the  Greek  drama, 
or  even  the  Latin,  or  if  writers 
would  but  confine  themselves  to  the 
observance  of  the  unities ,  I  might 
receive  some  enjoyment;  but  the 
barbarous  productions  of  modern 
dramatists  give  me  no  pleasure  in 
representation.  If  Shakspeare  had 
but  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
composed  upon  the  model  of  Eu¬ 
ripides  or  Sophocles,  he  would,  in 
my  poor  judgment,  have  produced 
something  worthy  of  the  literature 
of  his  country. 

Mr.  Dubious.  I  have  my  doubts 
of  that — if  your  ladyship  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  so. 

Sir  James .  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  even  if  Shakspeare  had 
shackled  himself  with  the  strict  rules 
ol  the  ancients,  he  would  have 
produced  poetry  worthy  of  himself 
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*—he  would  have  danced  gracefully 
even  in  fetters;  but  I  am  far  from 
allowing  that  the  observance  of 
these  restrictions  would  have  been 
an  improvement  to  his  productions. 
This,  however,  is  quite  beside  the 
point  we  were  discussing. 

Mr.  Dapper .  It  is,  Sir  Janies; 
go  on  with  your  reason. 

Louisa .  I  am  sure  I  have  often 
been  in  papa’s  case,  and  it  gene¬ 
rally  happens  that  one  loses  most  of 
what  is  said  by  the  principal  actors 
in  the  principal  situations  of  the 
piece — of  what  it  is  more  important 
to  hear. 

Sir  James .  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  fine  delicate  acting,  the 
tender  expression  of  the  less  bois¬ 
terous  passions,  has  been  banished 
from  our  stage.  Mr.  Kean,  a  man 
of  excellent  judgment,  is  convinced 
of  this,  and  conducts  himself  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  instead  of  attempting 
to  act  a  whole  character  well,  to 
produce  a  piece  of  representation 
good  from  beginning  to  end,  he  is 
contented  with  making  particular 
scenes,  and  even  particular  senten¬ 
ces  and  words  in  those  scenes,  pro¬ 
minent  and  effective.  Independ 
entof  other  considerations,  it  would 
require  more  than  the  lungs  of  Sten- 
tor  to  go  through  a  whole  part  at 
the  same  pitch.  Every  person  who 
has  seen  him  in  Richard  (and  who 
has  not  half  a  dozen  times  over?) 
knows,  that  even  with  only  three  or 
four  attempts  at  being  heard  and 
gaining  applause  in  special  situa¬ 
tions,  he  is  quite  exhausted  before 
lie  is  killed — glad  enough  he  assu¬ 
redly  is  to  meet  at  last  with  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  to  die  by  his  hand  :  it 
require  no  assumption  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  speaking,  when  he  ex¬ 
claims,  **  Richard  is  hoarse  with 
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daring  thee  to  arms.”  But  the  evil 
of  overgrown  theatres  is  not  confi¬ 
ned  to  auditors  who  cannot  hear,  or 
to  actors  who  cannot  be  heard,  but 
it  no  less  affects  authors — those 
who  write  or  have  written  for  the 
stage. 

Mr.  Dapper.  What  you  say  is 
very  true,  Sir  James — I  have  felt 
it  myself:  in  an  idle  hour  I  once 
pm  pen  to  paper,  arid  hit  oif  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  have  succeeded. 

Mr.  Dubious.  I  have  my  —  hem! 

Mr.  Dapper.  The  plot,  inci¬ 
dents,  and  characters  were  all  com¬ 
plete,  new,  and  striking:  but  I  was 
told  by  the  managers,  that  it  would 
not  do;  that  if  it  had  been  brought 
out  in  Garrick’s  days,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  a  great  run— but, 
alas  !  those  days  were  past.  I  was 
not  much  disappointed,  for  it  was 
but  a  tragedy  after  all,  and  the  tri¬ 
fle  cost  me  little  trouble. 

Lady  Blue.  Exactly  so--in  truth, 
modern  plays,  I  mean  those  where 
the  great  rules  of  antiquity  are  dis¬ 
regarded,  are  but  trifles  compared 
with  the  mighty  master- pieces  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  obvious! 
that  Sbakspeare  must  have  compo¬ 
sed  just  in  the  same  off-hand  way 
as  Mr.  Dapper — his  pieces  requi¬ 
red  no  study  or  labour. 

Sir  James.  1  am  very  far  from 
being  of  that  opinion,  though  it  ^ 
one  of  his  great  perfections,  that 
to  persons  who  do  not  sufficiently 
study  the  subject,  he  appears  to 
have  written  his  plays  with  perfect 
ease,  as  if  he  had  taken  no  pains 
about  any  of  the  expressions  he  lias 
used.  One  Sentence  seems  to  flow 
from  another  as  easily  and  natu¬ 
ral  I JT,  as  oiie  wave, of  the  sea  follows 
another:  but  this  tfas  hot  accom^ 
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plished,  I  am  convinced,  without 
great  and  patient  industry,  and  la¬ 
borious  attention  to  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  circumstances  and  the  most 
delicate  workings  of  the  mind. 
These  indeed  constitute  the  chief 
beauty  of  this  unequalled  poet — 
they  give  the  great  charm  to  his 
productions;  and  every  thing  of 
the  kind  must  inevitably  be  lost 
upon  our  stage  as  theatres  are  at 
present  constructed.  It  is  a  known 
fact,  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
were  written  for  audiences  thatsel- 
dom  exceeded  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons;  they  all  sat  near  the  actors, 
and  Burbage  or  Taylor*  had  full 
opportunity  of  making  them  all 
sensible  of  the  most  refined  and  de¬ 
licate  beauties  of  the  parts  they 
were  performing. 

Mr.  Dapper.  What  an  oppor-  j 
tunity,  too,  the  gentlemen  enjoyed 
of  ascertaining  the  beauty  or  ugli¬ 
ness  of  the  actresses !  This  is  ano¬ 
ther  disadvantage  of  large  theatres : 
now  an  actress  may  have  her  face 
positively  encaverned  by  the  small¬ 
pox  without  its  being  discovered, 
and  while  every  body  is  praising 
the  delicacy  of  her  complexion  and 
the  symmetry  of  her  features. 

Sir  James .  At  that  time,  too,  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  paid  for  the  privilege, 
were  allowed  to  have  seats  even 
upon  the  stage.  But  unluckily 
actresses  were  not  permitted  to  per¬ 
form  until  long  afterwards,  when 
Charles  II.  was  restored. 

Mr.  Dubious.  May  it  not  be  said 
too,  Sir  James,,  that  melodrames, 
that  fungus  of  the  drama  as  it  lias 
been  termed,  in  which  inexplica¬ 
ble  dumb -show  and  extravagant 

*  Burbage  was  the  original  Richard 
III.  and  Taylor  the  original  Hamlet,  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare. 


action  supply  the  place  of  dialogue, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  theatres  ? 

Sir  James .  Undoubtedly  they 
do  ;  at  least  the  great  success  they 
have  met  with  of  late  years  is  to  be 
principally  attributed  to  it.  The 
real  horses,  and  real  water,  and  the 
gaudy  unmeaning  eye-distressing 
scenery,  are  all  contrivances  by 
managers  to  supply  an  equivalent 
for  what  was  formerly  enjoyed  when 
the  houses  at  most  would  contain 
about  half  the  present  number  of 
persons.  Because  Covent-gardeu 
has  been  able  to  afford  to  get  up 
these  substitutes  for  the  legitimate 
drama  at  an  enormous  expense,  her 
success  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  her  rival. 

Lady  Blue .  Yet  you  are  aware 
j  most  probably,  that  the  ancients 
i  are  supposed  to  have  done  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  ;  otherwise 
how  could  The  Frogs  of  Aristopha¬ 
nes  have  been  performed,  unless 
the  chorus  were  imitated  behind 
the  scenes,  if  scenes  they  had  ? 

Sir  James.  I  confess  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  upon  that 
point;  hut  I  well  recollect  a  v.ery 
spirited  attack  in  The  Taller ,  by  Sir 
R.  Steele,  upon  the  managers  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  who  in  Arsime 
(I  think  that  was  the  name  of  the 
piece)  brought  a  flight  of  sparrows 
upon  the  stage,  to  imitate  singing 
birds. 

Louisa.  There,  however,  the  ex¬ 
cuse  might  be  made,  that  even  the 
sparrows  were  playing  the  parts  of 
thrushes,  linnets,  and  nightingales 
— they  were  themselves  actors  and 
actresses:  but  now  horses  are  in¬ 
troduced  as  horses  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  crowd  of  auditors,  or 
more  properly  spectators. 
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Mr.  Dubious.  Nor  spectators  nei¬ 
ther  properly  so  called — at  least  I 
have  my  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

Louisa.  Why,  Mr.  Dubious? 

Mr.  Dubious.  Because  when  I 
went  to  the  play  last,  I  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  able  either  to 
see  or  to  hear. 

Sir  James.  Mow  so  ? 

Mr.  Dubious.  Because  I  sat  be¬ 
hind  a  lady. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Do  you  mean  that  j 
she  talked  so  much,  that  you  could 
not  hear,  and  that  she  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  you  could  look  at  nothing 
else  ? 

Mr.  Dubious.  No;  she  spoke  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  could  not  hear  her  ;  and 
whether  she  were  beautiful  or  not 
I  have  my  doubts,  for  she  wore  such 
an  enormous  bonnet,  that  I  could 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
and  scarcely  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Dapper.  What,  a  lady  in  a 
bonnet!  —  that  was  against  every 
rule  of  propriety; — a  bonnet  in  the 
dress-boxes  of  the  theatre  !  such  a 
thing  was  never  before  heard  of. 

Mr.  Dubious ,  But  it  was  in  the 
pit. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Oh,  the  pit! --among 
the  mob: — well,  I  never  observed 
whether  the  women  wore  bonnets 


that  they  do  go  there,  but  then  it 
is  incog,  always  incog. 

Mr.  Dubious.  This  lady  whose 
bonnet  so  annoyed  me  was  perfectly 
incog :  she  might  be  a  duchess  for 
aught  I  knew,  though  I  have  my 
doubts  about  it:  only  this  I  know, 
that  these  penthouses ,  as  Lord  El- 
lenborough  once  called  them  on  the 
bench*,  are  pest-houses  in  the  pit  of 
the  theatre — at  least  they  are  the 
worst  plagues  I  ever  met  with  there, 
and  ought  never  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Dapper.  It  was  suggested 
long  ago,  that  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  some  mechanical  engine 
should  he  placed  to  ascertain  the 
weight  and  size  of  every  person 
admitted,  in  order  that  they  migllt 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  room  they 
should  occupy:  and,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  it  would  be  quite  as  fair  that 
ladies  who  sustain  these  enormous 
head-dresses  should  be  required 
to  observe  a  somewhat  similar  rule. 

Louisa.  The  chief  difficulty  would 
be  its  enforcement ;  another  obsta¬ 
cle  would  probably  arise  from  the 
impossibility  of  a  fair  apportion¬ 
ment  of  price  of  admission.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  ascertain 
whether  a  corpulent  man  is  equal 
to  two,  three,  or  four  moderate 


there,  or  indeed  what  they  wore,  or  and  average  persons;  but  how  could 
whether  they  wore  any  thing — but  it  be  known  what  room  a  modern 
you  merited  your  fate  for  going  in-  h 
to  such  a  vulgar  place. 

Sir  James.  I  only  know,  that  the 


first  four  or  five  rows  of  the  pit  are 
now  the  only  places  where  there  is 
a  chance  of  seeing  and  blearing  the 
performer — and  that  only  when  he 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  I  | 
have  observed  persons  of  the  high¬ 
est  raiik  and  fortune  in  the  pit  of 
Drury-lane  theatre. 

Mr.  Dapper.  \VTiy,  yes,  I  admit 


*  A  lady  in  an  immense  Leghorn  bon¬ 
net  was  very  recently  under  examination 
before  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench:  she  did  not  speak  out 
even  after  several  warnings  and  admoni¬ 
tions.  At  last  his  lordship  lost  all  the 
patience. for  which  he  is  particularly  d is- 
tiivgui>hed,and  burst  out,  “Really,  ma'am, 
if  you  will  not  speak  out,  1  must  get  the 
officers  of*  the  court  to  remove  that  pent¬ 
house  from  your  head,  that  1  may  hear 
you.” 
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Leghorn  bonnet  would  fill,  since 
it  would  not  only  spread  at  the  side 
over  the  vyearePs  neighbours  in  the 
pit,  but  it  would  entirely  obstruct 
the  view  of  several  rows  of  persons 
behind  ;  for  the  crown,  surmounted 
with  its  spreading  bouquet rises  to 
the  level  of  the  heads  of  persons 
some  distance  in  the  rear  upon  the 
gradually  elevated  benches? 

Sir  James .  One  of  our  pleasant¬ 
est  writers,  I  mean  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  has  an  essay  in  his  Bee ,  in 
which  he  very  agreeably  and  acute¬ 
ly  ridicules  the  folly  of  the  females 
of  this  country,  who,  whether  black, 
brown,  or  fair,  decorate  themselves 
(as  far  as  that  which  is  unbecoming 
can  be  called  decoration)  in  rib¬ 
bons,  silks,  &c.  of  the  prevailing 
colour,  though  perhaps  the  con¬ 
trast  it  for  ms  with  their  complexions  j; 
may  make  some  of  them  look  hi-  J 
deous,  instead  of  engaging  as  it  is  j 
their  wish  to  be. 

Mr.  Dubious .  J3ut  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  Goldsmith  adverts 
to  what  is  equally  absurd;  namely, 
the  passion  that  all  Englishwomen 
have  for  dressing  alike,  not  only  in 
the  colour  hut  in  the  form  of  their 
apparel*  Not  a  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  bonnets  so  small  \yere 
the  mode,  that  they  scarcely  cover¬ 
ed  the  head  of  the  wearer ;  and  now 
they  ace  so  enormous,  that  they  not 
only  overshadow  her,  bqt  three  or 
four  others. 

Louisa.  But  allow  me  to  say,  Mr. 
Dubious,  in  extenuation  of  this  of¬ 
fence  against  good  taste  committed 
by  my  country-women,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only  offenders. 

I  am  sure  that  when  we  were  in 
France  (as  papa  and  Mr.  Dapper 
pan  witness),  the  ladies,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  Paris,  werenil  but  co¬ 


pies  of  each  other;  the  only  differ* 
ence  was,  that  some  of  the  like* 
nesses  w  ere  in  miniature,  and  others 
colossal* 

Mr.  Dapper.  Your  resemblance 
of  them  to  pictures ,  Miss  Louisa,  is 
the  more  correct  and  happy,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  all  of  them  paint¬ 
ed.  He!  he!  he!  Come,  I  think 
that  was  a  pretty  fair  joke,  or  a 
joke  at  the  fair.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Yet 
they  are  lovely  creatures  after  all 
— divine,  exquisite,  enchanting. 

Louisa.  Aye,  now  Mr.  Dapper  is 
in  raptures;  only  talk  of  French 
ladies,  and  he  immediately  forgets 
that  there  are  any  in  England,  not 
to  say  as  divine,  exquisite,  en¬ 
chanting/*  as  those  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Dapper.  Upon  my  honour. 
Miss  Louisa - 

JjQuisa .  Nay,  you  need  not  apo¬ 
logize:  on  behalf  of  my  country¬ 
women  I  shall  not  break  my  heart 
at  any  admiration  you  can  bestow 
upon  foreign  beauties;  at  least  yot^ 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  not  ift 
charms,  in  dress  we  rival  them,  for 
it  is  as  exact  an  imitation  8$  call 
well  be  imagined.  • 

Lady  Blue.  If  the  young  ladies 
of  the  present  day  heap  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  clothing  upon  their  head#, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  their  heels 
are  not  overburdened:  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  modern  petticoats  is 
really  shocking,  it  sets  modesty  at 
defiance.  My  friend,  Sir  Peter  Pry, 
has  often  told  me  bow  he  has  blush¬ 
ed  at  the  display  of  ancles  in  a 
ball-room, 

Louisa.  There  it  is  more  excus¬ 
able,  because  the  exercise  requires 
that  as  little  restraint  as  possible 
should  be  put  upon  the  action  of 
the  figure. 

Lady  Blue.  In  thetimepf  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  who  actually  issued  pro¬ 
clamations  to  correct  the  dress  of 
her  subjects,  it  would  not  have  been 
endured  for  a  moment.  If  our  fe¬ 
males  would  but  study  the  antique, 
if  thtvy  would  regulate  their  dress 
by  the  statues  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  should  have  no  reason  either  to 
complain  of  huge  bonnets  or  short 
petticoats. 

Sir  James .  We  should  indeed 
have  no  reason  to  complain  in  ma¬ 
ny  cases,  for  our  ladies  would  per¬ 


haps  neither  wear  the  one  nor  the 
other.  They  might  copy  the  Ve¬ 
nus  de  Medicis,  or  if  they  followed 
the  celebrated  Diana,  there  would 
not  merely  be  a  display  of  ancles 
but  of  knees. 

[Lady  Blue  here  ordered  her 
carriage  and  retired  ;  Mr.  Dubious 
and  Mr.  Dapper  took  their  leave; 
and  Sir  James  and  his  daughter 
withdrew  to  dress  for  dimier.] 

Asmo  decs. 
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In  the  ensuing  letter  we  shall 
see  how  Madame  St.  Ange  express¬ 
es  herself  to  her  brother  the  Count 
de  Beaumont,  on  the  subject  of  his 
almost  hopeless  passion  for  Celes- 
tine. 

“  No,  ray  dear  unjust  brother,  my 
silence  has  not  proceeded  from  any 
of  ibe  causes  you  so  kindly  assign. 
J  am  neither  too  happy,  too  much 
occupied,  too  indolent,  nor  too  for¬ 
getful  to  write  to  you.  My  silence 
lias  been  occasioned  by  a  wish  to 
spare  you  the  pain  which  the  intel¬ 
ligence  I  had  to  communicate  would 
have  caused  you.  Our  dear  mar¬ 
quise  has  been  very  ill,  but,  thank 
Heaven,  all  danger  is  now  over; 
her  health  is  nearly  restored,  aqd, 
luckily  for  our  project,  her  illness 
has  been  the  means  of  attaching 
her  to  me. 

“  To  explain  this,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  nursed  her  through  it.  Her 
gratitude  for  my  doing  so  is  ex¬ 
cessive;  never  was  there  a  heart 
more  tender,  nvoreaffectiona to  than 
hers.  But,  independent  of  what 
she  bj&lievtrs  she  owes  to  die,  1  fan¬ 


cy  that  she  is  not  sorry  to  have  a 
pretext  for  once  more  attaching 
herself  to  one  of  her  fellow-crea¬ 
tures:  an  early  disappointment  in 
love  and  friendship  had,  as  she 
thought,  completely  shut  her  heart 
to  all  human  beings,  but  nature  ne¬ 
ver  formed  her  for  a  misanthrope. 
Already  has  she,  for  my  sake,  bro¬ 
ken  through  her  resolution  to  avoid 
all  commerce  with  her  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  I  do  not  despair  that  we 
may  yet  find  means  of  reconciling 
her  to  love  as  well  as  to  friendship. 

“  But  her  history,  methinks  yon 
exclaim.  While  she  was  in  the  con¬ 
vent  where  she  received  her  edu¬ 
cation,  shf  formed  one  of  those  everi 
lasting  friendships  which  young 
girls  are  so  ready  to  make  and  to 
break.  Let  me,  however,  be  just 
to  Celestine:  l  firmly  believe  that 
she  attached  herself  most  tenderly 
to  Mademoiselle  St.  Hilaire,  who 
was  a  few  years  older  than  herself, 
and  who  affected  to  return  her 
friendship  with  the  greatest  ardour. 
See  was  destined  to  take  the  veil* 
aud  there  were  moments  in  which 
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Celestine  almostresolved  to  assume 
it  aUo,  rather  than  be  separated 
from  her  friend. 

“  But  the  time  soon  arrived  in 
which  our  young  votary  of  friend¬ 
ship  was  to  experience  emotions 
more  powerful  and  more  sweet 
than  those  which  had  hitherto  form¬ 
ed  the  charm  of  her  existence.  A 
cousin  of  Mademoiselle  St.  Hilaire 
one  day  inquired  for  her  at  the 
grate,  whither  she  went  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Celestine.  This  cousin  was 
a  handsome  young  man,  with  insi¬ 
nuating  manners.  He  appeared 
much  struck  with  Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigny,  who,  romantic  and  in¬ 
experienced  as  she  was,  readily 
gave  him  credit  for  every  amiable 
quality,  and  soon  thought  it  meri¬ 
torious  to  love  him  for  those  vir¬ 
tues,  which  in  all  probability  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  her  own  lively  imagi¬ 
nation. 

“  It  was  not  long  before  the  lov¬ 
ers  came  to  an  understanding,  hut 
the  circumstances  of  St.  Hilaire 
were  such  as  forbade  immediate 
matrimony.  His  own  property  was 
very  small,  but  an  uncle,  to  whom 
lie  was  next  heir,  was  at  that  period 
in  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  and  so 
far  advanced  in  years,  that  his  phy¬ 
sicians  did  not  think  it  possible  he 
could  linger  for  more  than  a  few 
nromhs:  it  was  agreed,  therefore, 
between  the  young  people,  that  St. 
Hilaire  should  wait  till  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  s  death  left  him  at  liberty 
openly  to  propose  for  Celestine.  ' 

“  Some  weeks  passed  in  tore  and 
confidence  on  the  side  of  Celes¬ 
tine;  she  saw  St.  Hilaire  frfequent- 
ly,  and  his  passion  appeared  to  in¬ 
crease  with  every  interview.  These 
were  halcyon  clays,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  marquise 


spoke  of  them,  T  am  convinced  that 
she  has  a  heart  to  feel  in  its  full 
force  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
passions  :  but  the  felicity  which  she 
flattered  herself  with  enjoying  was 
speedily  blasted  by  the  informa¬ 
tion,  that  she  was  to  become  the 
bride  of  the  Marquis  de  Rosiere. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  resistance 
which  she  made  to  the  marriage : 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  her 
lover  prevented  her  from  disclosing 
the  state  of  her  heart,  but  she  de¬ 
termined  to  die  rather  than  break 
the  vows  she  had  pledged  to  him. 
She  was  permitted  sometimes  to 
visit  her  convent,  and  she  received 
through  her  friend  Mademoiselle 
St.  Hilaire  the  letters  of  her  lover. 

The  kindness  of  her  friend,  the 
interest  she  appeared  to  take  in 
the  attachment  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  her  cousin  and  Celestine, 
and  the  repeated  assurances  she 
gave  to  the  latter  of  St.  Hilaire’s 
devoted  attachment,  helped  to  sup¬ 
port  the  harassed  and  almost  bro¬ 
ken-spirited  girl  under  the  perse¬ 
cution  which  she  went  through.. 
At  last  she  was  desired  by  her  in  - 
censed  mother  to  decide,  whether 
she  would  take  the  veil,  or  become 
the  bride  of  the  marquis.  She 
chose  the  former  without  hesita: 
tion,  in  the  hope  that  before  her 
year  of  noviciate  was  expired  her 
lover  would  be  able  to  claim  her 
hand. 

u  Two  days  before  the  one  on 
which  she  was  to  return  to  the  con¬ 
vent  for  the  purpose  of  commen¬ 
cing  her  noviciate,  St.  Hilaire’s 
uncle  died;  and  Celestine,  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  obstacles  to  their 
union  were  now  removed,  gave 
herself  jjp  to  tile  most  delightful 
anticipations  of  the  future — antici- 
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nations  which  in  a  few  hours  were 
to  be  destroyed  for  ever. 

“  To  be  brief,  the  faithless  St. 
flilaire  espoused  his  cousin,  who 
liad  bad  the  art  to  alienate  his  af¬ 
fections  from  Celestine.  I  need 
not  paint  to  you  what  the  victim 
suffered  on  receiving  this  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  her  first  impulse  was  to 
bury  herself  in  a  convent,  but  her 
pride  soon  conquered  this  determi¬ 
nation.  She  resolved  to  bestow 
herself  upon  the  marquis,  and  to 
brave  the  sight  of  her  false  friend 
and  perjured  lover.  What  mo¬ 
tives  actuated  them  to  slum  her  I  j 
know  not,  but  they  speedily  quit¬ 
ted  Paris, and  settled  in  Italy.  Well 
was  it  for  our  poor  Celestine  tjiat 
they  did  so,  for  I  am  certain  that 
she  could  not  have  gone  through 
the  task  of  meeting  them  in  socie¬ 
ty,  and  behaving  to  them  as  indif¬ 
ferent  persons. 

“  Such,  my  dear  brother,  is  the 
reason  of  the  marquise’s  seclusion 
from  the  world.  How  to  conquer 
her  prejudices  against  your  sex,  has 
cost  me  more  serious  thought  than 
you  would  believe  your  giddy  sis¬ 
ter  capable  of,  but  as  yet  no  feasi¬ 
ble  plan  has  presented  itself  :  have 
patience,  however,  amt  rest  assured, 
that  if  there  is  invention  in  woman, 
some  plan  shall  speedily  be  devised 
by  your  affectionate  sister, 

“  Stephanie* St.  Ante.” 

This  letter  was  speedily  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  Madame  St. 
Ange  in  Paris:  the  count  flew  to 
meet  her.  “  Ah !  my  dear  sister,” 
cried  he,  “  I  read  in  your  eyes  that 
you  have  good  news  for  me.” 

“  I  see,”  replied  she  gaily,  “  that 
you  understand  their  language.  1 
have,  in  fact,  formed  a  project, 
which,  if  you  are  disposed  to  con-  ■ 
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cur  in  it,  will,  I  hope,  make  the  fair 
widow  yours.” 

“  Can  you  then  doubt  my  con¬ 
currence  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  little,  because  it  will  be 
necessary  to  metamorphose.” 

“  With  all  my  soul;  I  will  as¬ 
sume  aoy  disguise - ” 

“  1  take  you  at  your  word  ;  you 
must  then  provide  yourself  with  a 
p;ur  of  wings,  whose  vivid  lints 
must  emulate  the  rainbow;  a  flow¬ 
ing  robe  of  translucent  whiteness, 
a  complexion  more  analogous  to 
our  ideas  of  celestial  beings  than 
i  your  present  sunburnt  hue;  and 
when  you  are  thus  equipped,  you 
shall  appear  to  Celestine  in  the 
character  of  her  guardian  sylph.” 

“  Pshaw  1”  cried  the  marquis  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  “  how  can 
you  thus  trifle  with  me?” 

u  Trifle!  I  am  perfectly  in  earn* 
est.” 

The  marquis  turned  towards  the 
door. 

“  Stay,”  cried  Madame  St.  Ange, 
extending  her  hand  with  a  good* 
humoured  smile,  U  and  give  my 
plan  at  least  a  fair  hearing  before 
you  reject  it.” 

She  proceeded  to  tell  the  count, 
that  happening  to  find  Celestine 
one  day  reading  a  work  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  demonstrate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sylphs,  Madame  St.  Ange 
had  spoken  of  the  author’s  argu¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  ridicule:  to  her 
surprise,  the  marquise  took  the  op¬ 
posite  side  very  warmly,  and  though 
she  did  not  absolutely  declare  her 
belief  that  these  aerial  beings  ac¬ 
tually  hovered  round  us,  Madame 
St.  Ange  was  convinced  that  she 
was  of  that  opinion. 

This  conversation  suggested  to 
Madame  St,  Ange  die  idea  which 
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she  had  disclosed  to  her  brother, 
and  she  proceeded  to  detail  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  put  in 
execution.  She  had  a  chateau  in 
Languedoc;  it  had  been  built  in 
the  feudal  times,  and  consequently 
afforded  many  opportunities  for 
concealment.  Celestine  had  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  her  thither 
for  a  few  months,  on  condition  that 
she  should  not  be  importuned  to 
mix  in  company;  and  there  the 
count  would  have  ample  means  to 
persuade  her,  that  he  really  was 
one  of  those  ethereal  beings  whose 
existence  she  seemed  so  willing:  to 
believe. 

The  count,  however,  perempto¬ 
rily  refused  to  present  himself  in 
propria  persona  before  his  fair  mis¬ 
tress  in  such  a  character.  It  must 
be  owned  indeed,  that  his  sister,  in 
her  zeal  to  serve  him,  had  over¬ 
looked  one  circumstance  of  no 
small  weight:  nothing  could  be 
more  unsylphid,  if  we  may  coin  a 
word,  than  the  figure  of  the  count; 
he  was  very  tall,  and  though  his 
form  was  finely  proportioned,  it 
was  on  much  too  large  a  scale  to 
represent  an  inhabitant  of  air;  nor 
were  his  strongly  marked  features 
and  dark  complexion,  which  he  re¬ 
solutely  protested  against  impro¬ 
ving,  at  all  in  character. 

He  concurred  with  his  sister, 
however,  in  thinking,  that  some 
advantage  might  accrue  to  him  from 
the  romantic  turn  of  Celestine,  with 
whom  he  could  easily  contrive  to 
converse  without  being  visible  to 
her ;  and  he  eagerly  agreed  to  try 
what  could  be  done  by  secreting 
himself  for  a  short  time  in  the  cha¬ 
teau. 

Madame  St.  Ange’s  arrangements 
for  the  journey  were  soon  made; 


she  set  out  with  her  friend  for  Lan* 
guedoc.  Celestine  was  delighted 
with  the  situation  of  the  chateau. 
Our  readers  will  readily  believe 
that  Madame  St.  Ange  did  not  for¬ 
get  to  place  her  in  apartments  fa- 
ji  vourable  to  the  count’s  purpose, 
and  on  the  second  day  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  commenced  his  plan  of 
operations. 

She  found  on  her  toilet  one  morn* 
itig  a  locket  in  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
composed  of  precious  stones;  it 
was  lying  on  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
;  which  was  written  : 

“  A  gift  to  Celestine  from  h et 
guardian  sylph.” 

f  “  Ah !  Madame  St.  Ange,”  cried 
the  marquise  aloud  as  she  read  the 
paper,  M  this  trick  is  yours.” 

u  It  is  no  trick,”  replied  a  voice 
which  sounded  close  to  her,  “  nor 
||  is  Madame  St.  Ange  the  giver.” 

Celestine  was  for  a  moment  pale 
with  affright ;  she  looked  hastily 
round  the  room,  flung  open  the 
doors  qf  her  chamber  and  anti¬ 
chamber,  but  saw  nothing. 

u  Banish  this  alarm,”  continued 
the  voice;  “  believe  me,  you  have 
nothing  to  apprehend:  a  friend,  a 
thousand  times  more  zealous  and 
more  able  to  serve  you  than  any  of 
your  own  species,  addresses  you. 
From  the  moment  of  your  birth  you 
have  been  my  charge,  but  until  now 
I  was  not  permitted  to  aid  you  by 
my  counsel,  though  I  have  been 
allowed  to  avert  the  greatest  mis¬ 
fortune  which  threatened  you.” 

Confused,  astonished,  yet  half 
incredulous,  Celestine  remained 
silent,  and  the  voice  continued; 
u  Would  you  have  proof  that  you 
are  not  imposed  upon,  know,  Celes¬ 
tine,  that  I  can  read  your  thoughts.” 

At  these  words  the  marquise  re- 
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covered  a  little  of  her  courage 

You  say  you  are  my  friend,” 
cried  she,  “  why  then  do  you  not 
deign  to  shew  yourself  to  me?” 

“  Beware,”  cried  the  voice,  in¬ 
terrupting  her,  “  how  you  urge 
me  to  comply  with  a  request  winch 
might  prove  fatal  to  you.  Never 
is  mortal  eye  permitted  to  behold 
the  effulgent  radiance  which  sur¬ 
rounds  us  children  of  a  purer  ele¬ 
ment,  except  in  the  moment  of 
dissolution  :  but  though  1  must  re¬ 
main  unseen,  our  intercourse  will 
not  therefore  be  restricted.  1  see 
with  compassion,  that  your  heart 
withers  in  the  solitude  to  which  you 
have  destined  it.  Cease  then  to 
shun  your  fellow-creatures;  mix 
once  more  in  society,  and  doubt 
not  of  meeting  with  beings  whose 
hearts  are  congenial  to  your  own.” 

Celestine,  restored  by  this  speech 
of  her  imaginary  guardian  to  a 
perfect  recollection  of  her  wrongs 
and  her  sufferings,  vehemently  de¬ 
clared  her  resolution  never  to  hold 
an  intimate  communion  with  any 
human  being,  Madame  St.  Ange 
excepted. 

\\  e  shall  not  repeat  the  argu¬ 
ments  with  which  the  sylph  com¬ 
bated  this  resolution;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  their  conversation  was 
long,  and  at  its  close  t lie  marquise, 
in  obedience  to  her  sylph,  sus¬ 
pended  his  present  round  her  neck  : 
he  charged  her  never  to  part  with 
it,  and  spoke  in  very  mysterious 
terms  of  its  value. 

Celestine  longed  to  acquaint  her 
friend  Madame  St.  Ange  with  this 
wonderful  incident,  but  until  nigut 
no  opportunity  presented  itself. 
When  the  friends  were  about  to 
retire  to  their  respective  apart¬ 
ments,  the  marquise  accompanied 
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madarne  to  hers;  atid  having  got 
her  to  send  away  her  attendant, 
was  beginning  with  great  eagerness 
to  relate  her  adventure. 

u  Stop,  Celestine,”  said  in  a  se¬ 
vere  tone  the  same  voice  which  she 
bad  heard  in  her  own  apartment* 
“  you  know  not  the  consequences 
of  the  rash  confidence  you  are 
about  to  place.” 

Celestine  looked  at  her  friend, 
and  saw  with  astonishment  that  she 
appeared  perfectly  tranquil;  the 
marquise  asked  her  whether  she 
did  not  hear  something. 

“  No,  my  dear,”  cried  she, 
“  there  are  none  of  the  servants 
within  hearing;  and  now  pray  tell 
me,  what  is  this  wonderful  thing?” 

“  If  you  divulge  it,  Celestine,” 
said  the  voice  in  a  tone  of  solemni- 
ty,  “  my  power  to  counsel  or  to  as¬ 
sist  you  is  at  an  end.” 

“  Well,  marquise,”  cried  Ma¬ 
dame  St.  Ange  impatiently,  “  why 
do  you  not  speak  ?” 

Our  readers  will  readily  believe 
that  Celestine  did  not  venture  to 
disobey  her  celestial  guardian,  in 
whom  she  now  placed  the  most  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  t  it  was  clear  that 
he  must  be  something  more  thaii 
human,  or  Madame  St.  Ange  must 
have  heard  him  as  distinctly  as  her¬ 
self.  That  lady  could  scarcely  re¬ 
frain  from  smiling  at  the  confused 
j  aud  hesitating  manner  in  which  the 
marquise  evaded  the  promised 
communication,  and  she  saw  lier 
depart  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  her  plan. 

The  next  day  the  sylph  again 
addressed  his  fair  charge,  and  the 
mysterious  intercourse  soon  be¬ 
came  very  delightful  to  the  mar¬ 
quise.  The  sylph  played  his  part 
to  admiration;  his  conversation 
M 
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was  always  full  of  wit  and  senti¬ 
ment;  he  spoke  with  such  tender 
interest  of  Celestine’s  past  sorrows, 
that  her  heart  was  penetrated  with 
gratitude,  and  she  warmly  congra¬ 
tulated  herself  on  being  under  his 
protecting  care. 

In  one  of  their  conversations,  she 
ventured  to  inquire  what  was  the 
great  misfortune  lie  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  avert.  W  hat  was  her  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  replied,  it  was  her 
marriage  with  St.  Hilaire! 

«  Yes,  Celestine,”  continued  he, 

“  had  this  union  taken  place,  you 
would  have  been  the  most  wretched 
of  mortals.  Your  feeling  and  no¬ 
ble  soul  must  have  suffered  perpe¬ 
tual  torments  in  being  hound  for 
life  to  a  uian  whose  disposition  is 
directly  opposite  to  your  own.  Se¬ 
vere  as  your  disappointment  has 
been,  your  sense  of  it  will  in  time 
subside,  and  life  will  once  more 
open  upon  you  in  colours  less  daz- 
zling  perhaps,  hut  more  perma¬ 
nent,  than  those  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  you  in  the  dawn  of  youth.” 

The  deep  sigh  with  which  Ce- 
lestine  heard  these  words  convey¬ 
ed  her  dissent  from  the  opinion  of 
her  celestial  friend,  but  she  did  not 
venture  to  express  it  in  any  other 
way. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  the  sylph 
proved  to  the  marquise  that  all  gal¬ 
lantry  was  not  confined  to  polite 
human  circles;  she  frequently 
found  in  her  apartments  fresh  flow¬ 
ers,  elegant  trinkets,  copies  of  ver¬ 
ses,  which  she  of  course  thought 
very  charming,  for  they  were  ge¬ 
nerally  in  praise  of  herself.  All 
these  attentions,  added  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  manner  in  which  they  were 
paid,  made  a  sensible  impression 
on  Celestine,  who  gradually  yield¬ 


ed  to  his  repeated  admonitions  to 
mix  in  society:  but  Celestine,  with 
great  naivete,  told  her  sylph  she 
found  no  enjoyment  in  mixing  with 
the  world,  and  that  she  always 
longed  for  the  hour  in  which  she 
expected  to  resume  her  usual  con¬ 
versation  with  him. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  well.  Ma¬ 
dame  St.  Ange  now  thought  that 
the  time  was  come  for  her  brother 
to  present  himself  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  as  if  he  had  just  arrived  at  the 
chateau.  She  cautioned  him  to 
disguise  his  voice  ;  and  the  count, 
with  a  beating  heart,  was  presented 
by  her  to  Madame  de  liosiere. 

It  chanced  that  on  the  same  day 
Monsieur  de  St.  Far  also  made  his 
appearance  at  thechateau.  St.  far 
was  a  man  who  would  succeed  with 
nine  women  out  of  ten  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  lively,  insinuating, 
and  polished  than  his  manners:  he 
|  had  seen  Celestine  in  Paris,  and  lie 
i  was  delighted  with  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  he  thought  he  should 
now  have  of  conciliating  her  good 
graces.  ,.:f  ;> 

Nothing  in  the  count’s  opinion 
could  be  more  mal-a-propos  than 
the  arrival  of  St.  Far  ;  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  bring  himself  to 
behave  civilly7  to  him.  He  saw, 
however,  with  delight,  that  all  St. 
Far’s  attentions  were  thrown  away 
on  Celestine;  she  listened  to  him 
with  the  most  frigid  reserve,  and 
during  the  whole  day  addressed  him 
as  seldom  as  possible. 

We  may  believe  that  the  /count 
was  impatient  for  the  moment  in 
which  he  could  in  his  character  of 
sylph  ascertain  her  sentiments:  he 
found  with  transport  that  St.  far, 
whom  be  had  dreaded  as  a  formi¬ 
dable  rival,  was  absolutely  dis- 
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agreeable  to  her.  «  Ah  l1’  cried 
she,  “  liovv  weary  I  was  of  his  in¬ 
sipid  compliments!  How  incessant¬ 
ly  did  he  persecute  me!  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  he  to  the  modest,  unas¬ 
suming  Count  de  Beaumont,  who 
alone,  of  all  t lie  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent,  seemed  to  consider  me  as  a 
rational  being!” 

The  sylph’s  heart  beat  high,  but 
he  had  delicacy  and  forbearance 
enouglvto  make  no  comment  on  this 
speech.  Emboldened,  however,  by 
these  favourable  words,  he  ventured 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  though 
with  timidity,  to  pay  her  some  at-r 
tention:  probably  this  attention 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  had 
she  not  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  his  unobtrusive  civilities  from 
the  violent  adoration  of  St. Ear. 

The  count  never  spoke  of  love, 
and  the  fair  widow  never  thought 
of  it;  but  yet  some  how  or  other 
her  misanthropy  gradually  decrea¬ 
sed.  She  was  a  good  while  before 
she  found  out  that  the  count  was 
handsome,  but  on  a  sudden  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  features,  besides 
being  regular  and  noble,  were  ex 
pressive  of  much  goodness  of  heart. 
One  thing  struck  her  with  surprise, 
though  her  conversations  with  the 
sylph  continued,  he  had  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  the  count,  and 
her  timidity  prevented  her  from 
pronouncing  it. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  once 
brings  a  lady  to  consider,  whether 
she  is  or  is  not  an  object  of  interest 
to  him  ;  he  may  be  assured  that  her 
heart  will  not  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  count,  however,  who 
had  little  vanity  in  his  composition, 
imagined  lie  made  no  progress  at 
all  ;  but  his  sister,  who  was  more 


clear-sighted,  encouraged  him  to 
persevere. 

An  accident  shortened  his  term 
of  probation.  On  retiringoneeven- 
ing  to  his  chamber,  after  he  had 
been  conversing  with  Celestine  in 
his  sylphid  character,  he  missed  a 
letter  which  he  recollected  having 
had  in  the  morning  in  his  pocket. 
Supposing  that  lie  had  drawn  it  out 
with  his  handkerchief,  he  returned 
to  his  place  of  concealment  to  look 
for  it;  but  what  was  his  horror  at 
finding  the  apartment  of  Celestine 
in  flames!  To  rush  through  them, 
to  snatch  up  the  marquise,  who  had 
sunk  on  her  bed,  and  bear  her 
through  the  volume  of  smoke  and 
fire  which  menaced  them  both  with 
destruction,  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment.  Darting  through  the  con¬ 
cealed  passage,  and  calling  loudly 
as  he  proceeded,  the  count  soon 
placed  his  lovely  burden  in  safety, 
and  hastened  to  assist  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  fire,  which  was  hap¬ 
pily  soon  accomplished. 

YYre  shall  not  attempt  to  paint 
the  gratitude  of  Madame  de  Ro- 
siere.  She  expressed  it  to  him 
with  a  degree  of  sensibility  which 
threw  him  completely  off  his  guard. 
The  secret  of  his  passion,  that  se¬ 
cret  which  had  so  often  hovered  on 
his  lips,  escaped  him  almost  before 
j  lie  knew  what  he  was  saying;  and 
the  soft  confusion  of  the  marquise 
was  sufficient  to  convince  him,  that 
the  disclosure,  though  unexpected, 
was  not  unwelcome. 

“  Count,”  said  she  in  a  tremu¬ 
lous  voice,  u  I  cannot  answer  you 
now;  I  must  consult — I  mean  I 

must  consider - ”  She  paused; 

the  count  saw  clearly,  that  she 
meant  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
M  i 
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sylph.  Hitherto  he  had  consider-  | 
ed  the  imposition  as  innocent,  but 
his  generous  nature  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  carrying  it  the  length 
of  entrapping  her  into  matrimony. 
He  entreated  to  be  heard  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  painting  with  all  a  lover’s  elo¬ 
quence  the  length  of  time  that  he 
had  silently  adored  her,  proceeded 
to  in  form  her  of  the  stratagem  which 


love  had  prevailed  upon  him  to 
practise. 

At  last  the  count  made  his  exit, 
and  sent  his  sister  to  plead  his  cause ; 
which  she  did  so  effectually,  that 
the  marquise  soon  sealed  her  for¬ 
giveness  with  her  hand  ;  nor  was 
there  ever  perhaps  a  more  happy 
union  than  the  one  effected  in  this 
singular  and  romantic  manner. 


CURIOUS  AND  ENTERTAINING  EXTRACTS  FROM  JAMES 
HOW  EL’S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS. 

FOR  THE  REPOSITORY . 

One  of  the  best  parts  (or  perhaps  ihe  very  best)  of  the  collection  of  Elegant 
Fpisn'es  as  they  are  called,  edited  by  Dr.  Knox,  consists  of  a  few  of  How  el's  Letters ; 
bdt  i  hose  chosen  are  not  by  any  means  such  a*  ought  most  to  have  been  preferred : 
however,  that  the  editor  had  the  judgment  to  report  to  them  at  all,  is  something 
beyond  what  many  persons  would  have  expected.  The  whole  closely  printed 
volume  which  goes  under  the  title  of  “  Familiar  Letters  by  James  Howel,”  is  one 
of  the  nn»$t  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  productions  to  he  met  with  in  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs:  the  Letters  refer  to  a  most  important  period  of 
our  history,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  King  James  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  and  they  speak  of  events,  of  many  of  which  the  author  was  an  eyewitness, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Although,  as  you  point  out  in  your  last  number,  (p.  43),  newspapers  were  first 
invented  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  they  were  by  no  means 
generally  used  or  regularly  published  until  perhaps  more  than  a  century  later;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  letters  of  individuals  of  the  previous  and  intervening 
periods  are  fuli  of  political  as  well  as  private  intelligence.  But  Howei's  Letters, 
more  than  any  pthers,  deserve  attention,  not  otily  on  this  account,  but  from  the 
talents  of  the  man,  and  the  know  ledge  he  had  acquired.  He  had  travelled  much  in 
foreign  countries;  in  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  it  was  not  an  idle 
boast  on  his  part,  that  he  had  a  language  for  every  day  in  the  week:  thus  he  brought 
to  his  aid  more  resources  thari  a  thousand  of  the  petty  scribblers  of  more  modern 
times.  For  these  reasons  it  occurred  to  me  one  day,  while  the  book  w'as  lying  open 
before  my  eyes,  that  a  few  entertaining  articles  might  be  composed,  principally  of 
extracts  trom  its  most  curious  and  interesting  parts;  for  some  of  the  Epistles  are  full 
of  anecdotes  of  personages  of  the  highest  importance:  if  acceptable,  those  which 
follow  are  very  much  at  your  service. 

I  should  perhaps  premise,  that  James  Howel  wras  born  in  1594:  his  elder  brother 
was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1644.  James  was  educated  at  the  free-schooi  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  sixteen,  taking  his  degree  in  16 1 3.  He  afterwards  went 
abroad  lof  several  years  into  various  foundries,  in  private  and  public  capacities;  but 
being  a  royalist,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison  on  the  establishment  of  the 
protectorate:  here  he  collected  and  published  his  ,f  Familiar  Letters,”  and  many 
others  of  his  numerous  works.  Charles  II.  liberated  jvitn,  and  made  him  historio¬ 
grapher  royal;  but  he  died  in  1666.  P - W - a. 


WHAT  A  FAMILIAR  LEJTpR  SHOULD 
BE. 

|ndred  we  should  write  as  we 
sp$?ak  ;  and  that  is  a  true  familiar 
letter,  that  expressed)  one’s  mind 


j  as  if  he  were  discoursing  with  the 
j  party  tQ  whom  he  writes  in  succinct 
:  and  short  terms.  The  tongue  and 
j  tiie  pen  are  both  of  them  interpre- 
j  ters  of  the  mind ;  but  \  hold  the 
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pen  to  be  the  more  faithful  of  the 
two :  the  tongue  in  udo  posila ,  being 
seated  in  a  moist  slippery  place, 
may  fail  and  falter  in  her  sudden 
extemporal  expressions;  but  the 
pen  having  a  greater  advantage  of 
premeditation,  is  not  so  subject  to 
error,  and  leaves  things  behind  it 
upon  firm  and  authentic  record. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Others  there  are  among  our  next 
transmarine  neighbours,  eastward,  j 
who  write  in  their  own  language;  I 
but  their  style  is  so  soft  and  easy, 
that  their  letters  may  be  said  to  be 
like  bodies  of  loose  flesh  without 
sinews;  they  have  neither  joints  of 
art  nor  arteries  in  them;  they  have 
a  kind  of  simpering  and  lank  hec¬ 
tic  expressions,  made  up  of  a  bom¬ 
bast  of  words  and  finical  affected 
compliments  only;  I  cannot  well 
away  with  such  sleazy  stuff',  with 
such  cobweb  compositions,  where 
there  is  no  strength  of  matter,  no¬ 
thing  for  the  reader  to  carry  away 
with  him,  that  may  enlarge  the  no¬ 
tions  of  his  soul:  one  shall  hardly 
find  an  apothegm,  example,  simile, 
or  any  thing  of  philosophy,  history,  I 
solid  knowledge,  or  as  much  as  one 
new  created  phrase,  in  a  hundred  j 
of  them  ;  and  to  draw  any  observa¬ 
tions  out  of  them,  were  as  if  one 
went  about  to  distil  cream  out  of 
froth. 

AN  HONEST  ROGUE  REWARDED. 

The  Duke  of  Ossuna  passed  by 
here  (Barcelona)  lately,  and  having 
got  leave  of  grace  to  release  some 
slaves,  he  went  aboard  the  Cape 
(galley),  and  passing  through  the 
chtmna  of  slaves,  he  asked  divers 
of  them  what  their  offences  were :  ! 
every  one  excused  himself;  one  j 
saying  that  hp  was  put  in  out  of 


malice,  another  by  bribery  of  the 
judge,  but  all  of  them  unjustly; 
but  amongst  the  rest  there  was  one 
sturdy  little  black  man,  and  the 
duke  asking  him  what  he  was  in  for, 
u  Sir,”  said  lie,  “  I  cannot  deny  it 
but  I  am  justly  put  in  here;  for  I 
wanted  money,  and  so  took  a  purse 
bard  by  Tarragona,  to  keep  me 
from  starving.”  The  duke,  with  a 
little  staff  he  bad  in  his  hand,  gave 
I  him  two  or  three  blows  upon  the 
j  shoulder, saying,  “  You  rogue!  what 
I  do  you  do  among  so  many  honest* 
innocent  men  ?  Get  you  out  of  their 
company.”  So  he  was  freed,  and 
the  rest  remained  in  statu  quo  prius, 
to  tug  at  the  oar. 

GLASS-MAN  U  FACTOR  J  ES  AT  VENICE*. 

1  was  since  I  came  hither  in  llu- 
rano,  a  little  island  about  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  Lambeth  from  London, 
where  crystal  glass  is  made,  and  it 
is  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  whole  street 
where  on  the  one  side  there  are 
twenty  furnaces  at  work.  They 
say  here,  that  although  one  should 
transplant  a  glass-furnace  from 
Murano  to  Venice  herself,  or  to 
any  of  the  little  assembly  of  islands 
about  tier,  or  to  any  other  part  of 
the  earth  besides,  and  use  tbe  same 
materials,  the  same  workmen,  the 
same  fuel,  the  selfsame  ingredients 
every  way,  yet  they  cannot  make 
crystal  glass  in  that  perfection,  for 
beauty  and  lustre,  as  in  Murano. 
Some  impute  it  to  the  quality  of 
the  circumambient  air  that  hangs 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  beautiful 
composition  of  glass  was  first  invented 
and  manufactured  at  Venice :  Venice 
glasses  are  even  still  spoken  of  by  old-fa¬ 
shioned  people.  Ilowel  went  thither  to 
in^ke  inquiries,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  pmde  in  which  in  his  time  ii  was 
inqde  in  England. 
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over  the  place,  which  is  purified 
and  attenuated  by  the  concurrence  1 
of  so  many  fires  that  are  in  those 
furnaces  night  and  day,  perpetual!}’, 
for  they  are  like  the  Vestal  fire  that 
never  goes  out:  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  some  airs  make  more 
qualifying  impressions  than  others; 
as  a  Greek  told  me  in  Sicily  of  the 
air  of  Egypt,  where  there  be  huge 
common  furnaces  to  hatch  eggs  by 
the  thousands  in  camel’s  dung  :  for 
during  the  time  of  hatching,  if  the 
air  happen  to  come  to  be  overcast 
and  grow  cloudy,  it  spoils  all  ;  if 
the  sky  continue  still,  serene,  and 
clear,  not  one  egg  in  a  hundred 
will  miscarry.  *  *  *  *  The  art  of 
glass-making  here  is  very  highly 
valued,  for  whosoever  he  he  of  that 
profession  is  a  gentleman  ipsa facto. 
When  I  saw  so  many  sorts  of  curi- 


ceit  of  it.  But  what  will  mn  one 
in  captivity  (as  Sir  Walter  was) 
promise  to  regain  his  freedom  ? 
Who  would  not  promise  not  only 
mines,  but  mountains  of  gold,  for 
liberty  ?  And  it  is  a  pity  such  a 
knowing,  well-weighed  knight  had 
not  had  a  better  fortune;  for  the 
Destiny  (I  mean  that  brave  ship 
which  he  built  himself  of  that 
name,  that  carried  him  thither,)  is 
like  to  prove  a  fatal  destiny  to  him, 
and  to  some  of  the  rest  of  those 
gallant  adventurers  who  contribu¬ 
ted  for  the  setting  forth  of  thirteen 
ships  more,  who  were  most  of  them 
his  kinsmen  and  younger  brothers, 
being  led  into  the  said  expedition 
by  a  general  conceit  the  world  had 
of  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  and  many  of  these  are  like  to 
make  shipwreck  of  their  estates  by 


ous  glasses  made  here,  I  thought  j  this  voyage.  Sir  Walter  landed  at 
of  the  compliment  which  a  gentle-  i  Plymouth,  whence  he  thought  to 
man  put  upon  a  lady  in  England,  j  make  an  escape;  and  some  say  he 
who  having  five  or  six  comely  j  hath  tampered  with  his  body  by 
daughters,  said,  “  He  never  saw  in  physic,  to  make  him  look  sickly, 
his  life  such  a  dainty  cupboard  of:  that  he  might  be  the  more  pitied, 
crystal  glasses.”  The  compliment  > 
proceeded  it  seems  from  a  saying  ; 
they  have  here:  “  That  the  first 


handsome  woman  that  ever  was 
made  was  of  Venice  glass  f  which 
implies  beauty  and  brittleness . 

SIK  WALTER  RALEIGH’S  FAILURE 
AT  GUIANA. 

The  news  that  keeps  greatest 
noise  here  now  is,  the  return  of  Sir 


and  permitted  to  lie  in  his  own 
house.  Count  Gondamar,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  ambassador,  speaks  high  lan¬ 
guage;  and  sending  lately  to  de¬ 
sire  audience  of  his  majesty,  he 
said  he  had  hut  one  word  to  tell 
him.  His  majesty  wondering  what 
might  be  delivered  in  one  word, 
when  he  came  before  him,  he  said 
only,  u  Pirates!  pirates!  pirates!” 


Walter  Raleigh  from  his  mine  of  and  so  departed, 
gold  in  Guiana,  the  south  parts  of  |  ’Tis  true  that  he  protested  against 
America,  which  at  first  was  like  to  this  voyage  before,  and  that  it  could 


be  such  a  hopeful  boon  voyage, 
but  it  seems  that  that  golden  mine 
has  proved  a  mere  chimera ,  an  ima- 


not  be  hut  for  some  predatory  de¬ 
sign  ;  and  that  if  it  he  as  I  hear,  I 
;  fear  it  w  ill  go  very  ill  with  Sir  Wal- 


ginary  airy  mine;  and  indeed  his  !  ter,  and  that  Gondamar  will  never 


majesty  had  never  any  other  con- 


give  him  over  till  he  hath  his  head 
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oflUiis  shoulders;  which  may  quick¬ 
ly  be  done  without  any  new  ar¬ 
raignment,  by  virtue  of  the  old  sen¬ 
tence  that  lies  still  dormant  against 
him,  which  lie  could  never  get  off 
by  pardon,  notwithstanding  that  he 
mainly  laboured  in  it  before  he 
went;  but  his  majesty  could  never 
be  brought  to  it,  for  lie  said  he 
would  keep  this  as  a  curb  to  bold 
him  within  the  bounds  of  his  com¬ 
mission  and  good  behaviour. 
********** 
This  return  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  from  Guiana  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  facetious  tale  1  read  lately  in 
Italian  (for  I  have  a  little  of  that 
language  already) :  how  Alphonso 
King  of  Naples  sent  a  Moor,  who 
had  been  his  captive  a  long  time, 
to  Barbary,  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  buy  horses,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  by  such  a  time.  Now  tiiere 
was  about  the  king  a  kind  of  Am/- 
juon,  or  jester,  who  had  a  table- 
book  or  journal,  wherein  he  was 
used  to  register  any  absurdity  or 
impertinence  or  merry  passage  that 
happened  upon  the  court.  That 
day  the  Moor  was  dispatched  for 
Barbary,  the  said  jester  waiting 
upon  the  king  at  supper,  the  king 
called  for  his  journal,  and  asked 
what  he  had  observed  that  day: 
thereupon  lie  produced  his  table- 
book,  and  amongst  other  things  he 
read,  how  Alphonso  King  of  Na¬ 
ples  had  sent  Bel  tram  the  Moor, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  his  pri¬ 
soner,  to  Morocco  (his  own  coun¬ 
try),  with  so  many  thousand  crowns 
to  buy  horses.  The  king  asked 
him  why  he  inserted  that.  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  said  he,  “  I  think  he  will 
uever  come  back  to  be  a  prisoner 
and  so  you  have  lost  both 
man  and  money.” — iC  But  if  he  do 


come,  then  your  jest  is  marred,” 
quoth  the  king. — “  No,  sir,  for  if 
he  return,  I  will  blot  out  your  name, 
and  put  him  in  for  the  fool.” 
ANECDOTE  OF  JAMES  I. 

As  I  remember  some  years  since 
there  was  a  very  abusive  satire  in 
verse  brought  to  our  king,  and  as 
the  passages  were  reading  before 
Imn,  he  often  said,  that  if  there 
were  no  more  men  in  England  the 
rogue  should  hang  for  it:  at  last 
bemgeometo  the  conclusion,  which 
was,  after  all  his  railing, 

“  Now  Hod  preserve  the  king,  tlie  queen,  and 
pevrs, 

And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  bis  ear*.** 

1  his  pleased  his  majesty  so  well, 
that  he  broke  into  a  laughter,  and 
said,  “  By  my  sol,  so  thou  shavvlt 
for  me:  thou  art  a  bitter,  but  thou 
art  a  wetty  knave*.” 

LORD  BACON’S  OPINION  OF  TALL 
MEN. 

There  is  a  flaunting  French  am¬ 
bassador  come  over  lately,  and,  I 
believe,  bis  errand  is  nought  else 
but  compliment;  for  the  King  of 
France  being  lately  at  Calais,  and 
so  in  sight  of  England,  he  sent  his 
ambassador,  Monsieur  Cadenet, 
expressly  to  visit  our  king:  he  had 
audience  two  days  since,  where 
he,  with  his  train  of  ruffling  long¬ 
haired  monsieurs,  carried  himself 
in  such  a  light  garb,  that  after  the 
audience,  the  king  asked  my  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon  what  he  thought  of 
the  French  ambassador.  lie  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  was  a  tall  proper 
man.  €t  Aye,”  his  majesty  replied, 

*  This  anecdote  seems  to  have  esca¬ 
ped  Mr.  D’israeli  rn  his  book  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  James,  where  it  might  have  been 
used  to  advantage,  to  shew  the  good  tem¬ 
per  and  forbearance  of  the  king. 
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€i  but  what  think  you  of  his  head- 
piece?  Is  he  a  proper  man  for  the 
office  of  an  ambassador?” — “  Sir,” 
said  Bacon,  “  tall  men  are  like  high 


houses  of  four  or  five  stories,  where¬ 
in  commonly  the  uppermost  room  is 
the  worst  furnished 
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Mr.  Editor, 

I  LITTUi  thought,  sir,  that 
you,  whom  I  always  looked  upon, 
from  the  general  tenon r  of  your 
work,  to  be  a  firm  friend  to  our 
sex,  would  thus  become  a  traitor 
to  our  cause ;  for  what  but  trea¬ 
son,  open  undisguised  treason,  can 
we  consider  your  insertion  of  the 
abominable  paper  which  you  style 
Rules  and  Maxims  for  Matrimo¬ 
nial  Happiness  ?  Why,  sir,  the  very 
Turks,  who  have  so  high  a  notion 
of  male  superiority,  that  they  ex¬ 
clude  the  souls  of  women  from  their 
paradise,  treat  us  with  more  gal¬ 
lantry  than  your  correspondent, 
who  would  reduce  us  at  once  to 
the  condition  of  mere  automatons: 
for  I  am  certain  that  no  woman 
possessing  an  atom  of  feeling  or 
spirit,  could  ever  live  happily  with 
a  man  who  would  observe  the  rules 
laid  down  by  him. 

He  boasts,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
strict  observance  of  them  would  be 
sure  to  secure  matrimonial  happi¬ 
ness.  Pray,  how  does  it  happen 
then,  that  his  own  married  life  has 
been  uncommonly  miserable?  — 
Surely  he  cannot  be  so  inconsist¬ 
ent  as  to  recommend  rules  to  others 
which  he  has  been  incapable  of  ob¬ 
serving  himself ;  and  if  he  did  ob¬ 
serve  them,  and  yet  found  that  they 
would  not  secure  liis  own  comfort, 
what  right  has  be  to  suppose  that 
they  will  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

He  is  extremely  desirous  that  the 


wife  should  be  properly  instructed 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  obey, 
and  that  she  should  repeat  every 
word  after  the  clergyman:  but  I 
observe  that  he  never  says  a  sylla¬ 
ble  respecting  the  husband’s  part 
of  the  eeremonv  ;  and  indeed  he 
appears  to  remember  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  invests  the  man 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  which, 
according  to  his  rules,  the  husband 
should  make  about  as  unlimited  a 
use  of  as  our  great  Queen  Bess  did 
of  her  prerogative. 

You  know,  Mr.  Editor,  or  at  least 


if  you  are  a  married  man  you  ought 
to  know,  that  in  most  families  the 
nominal  supremacy  is  vested  in  the 
husband,  but  the  real  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  wife;  that  is  to 


say,  she  is  contented  to  let  her  hus¬ 
band  appear  to  rule,  provided  she 
rules  him.  Now  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  that  this  is  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  for  in  certain 
points  I  think  the  husband’s  autho¬ 
rity  ought  to  be  undisputed  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know,  has  the  wile 
no  rights  of  her  own  to  defend  ?  Are 
her  time,  her  occupations,  even  her 
amusements,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
an  arbitrary  master — who  will  un¬ 
dervalue  her  talents,  be  a  spy  upon 
her  conduct,  and  refuse  her  even 
the  liberty  of  reading  such  authors 
as  sh(e  may  prefer  ;  for  what  else 
can  be  meant  by  the  twelfth,  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  fourteenth  articles? 
From  the  style  of  the  last  indeed,  I 
|  should  have  supposed  your  corre- 
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spondent  to  be  an  Irishman,  did  I 
not  know  that  no  man  who  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  that  warm-hearted  and  ge¬ 
nerous  nation,  would  be  capable  of 
sitting  down  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
tlie  complete  subjugation  of  a  sex 
whom  they  are  proud  to  consider 
and  to  treat  as  equals. 

I  cannot  help  pointing  out  the 
want  not  only  of  gallantry,  but  even 
of  common  politeness,  which  your 
correspondent  recommends  to  male 
candidates  for  matrimony  in  his 
second  article,  where  he  tells  the 
lover,  when  soliciting  the  hand  of 
his  mistress,  “  not  to  let  her  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  happiness*  or  even 
comfort,  depends  on  her  accept¬ 
ance  of  him.”  So  then  bis  man¬ 
ner  must  be  such  as  to  make  the 
lady  believe,  that  it  i$  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  him  whether 
she  marries  him  or  not.  A  pretty 
sample  truly  of  the  warm  affection 
which  she  may  expect  from  him 
after  marriage. 

A  little  farther  on  he  advises  the 
husband  to  give  his  wife  the  fathers 
of  the  church  to  read  by  way  of 
amusement .  I  would  beg  leave  to 
recommend,  that  he  should  peruse 
them  himself  by  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  for  1  am  certain  that  he  did 
not  consult  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony  when  he  drew 
tip  his  rules  for  husbands. 

I  have  no  objection  to  make  to 
those  which  he  has  added  for  the 
use  of  wives :  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  observance  of  them 
would  essentially  promote  matri¬ 
monial  happiness 


If,  Mr.  Editor,  your  correspond¬ 
ent  really  wishes  to  benefit  man¬ 
kind,  let  him  employ  the  good 
sense  which  he  certainly  possesses, 
warped  as  it  evidently  is  by  hi i 
thirst  of  despotic  power,  to  draw 
up  a  set  of  rules  upon  a  different 
principle.  As  a  foundation  for 
them,  I  would  recommend  to  hint 
the  following  lines  of  an  old  songj 
written  by  one  who  knew  human 
nature  well : 

w  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 

Be  td  brer  Virtue*  very  kind, 

Let  all  her  ways  be  uncon fin’d.” 

He  may  depend  upon  it,  that  by 
transposing  the  spiritof  these  lines 
into  his  rules,  he  will  fix  the  au¬ 
thority  of  such  husbands  as  observe 
them  on  a  sure  foundation,  provi¬ 
ded  their  wives  be  women  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  feeling :  as  to  fools 
and  insensibles,  the  system  of  coer¬ 
cion  will  do  very  w>ell  for  them. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  some 
compensation  for  the  injury  you 
have  done  us,  in  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  this  audacious  writer,  who 
seeks  under  false  but  specious  pre¬ 
tences  to  deprive  us  poor  women 
of  our  conjugal  prerogative,  the 
only  one  of  our  natural  rights 
which  the  tyrant  man  has  till  now 
respected  5  let  me  request  your  in¬ 
sertion  of  this  letter,  which,  if  it  is 
not  in  itself  serviceable  to  the  cause 
I  would  advocate,  may,  perchance* 
rouse  the  zeal  of  some  more  able 
advocates  for  female  privileges  tliarf 
your  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Stic klefo tit. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  CALL  myself  an  old  bachelor, 
because,  though  only  in  my  fifty- 
sixth  year,  I  am  old  for  a  single 
man ;  yet  Heaven  can  bear  me  wit¬ 
ness,  that  I  have  done  m3’  utmost  to 
remove  the  stigma  which  all  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  more 
especially  young  giddy  girls  and 
antiquated  yet  hopeful  virgins,  on 
all  occasions  cast  in  my  teeth. 

Really,  Mr.  Editor,  in  these 
times  1  scarcely  know  a  misfortune 
greater,  or  at  any  rate  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  borne,  than  that  of  being 
an  old  bachelor .  Lameness  and 
personal  deformities  are  pitied,  po¬ 
verty  is  relieved,  sickness  is  remo¬ 
ved,  and  sorrow  is  consoled;  but 
celibacy  at  my  age  only  renders  the 
sufferer  an  object  of  contempt  or 
derision.  Yet,  as  I  have  before 
said,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  fault  of! 
mine ;  I  have  done  my  very  utmost  j 
to  avoid  it,  as  you  will  find  in  the  I 
sequel  of  my  story.  Yet  this  does  j 
not  secure  me  the  slightest  corn-  j 
miseration ;  whenever  I  make  the  ! 
assertion,  I  am  only  laughed  at,  and 
nobody  believes  me. 

This  circumstance  has  itself  giv¬ 
en  me  a  secluded  habit ;  it  has 
compelled  me  to  quit  a  populous 
and  gossiping  neighbourhood,  and 
to  retire  a  few  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  I  live  in  a  small  cottage 
with  only  one  male  attendant,  who 
serves  me  in  the  several  capacities 
of  cook,  housemaid,  chambermaid, 
footman,  and  butler.  This  is  not 
my  choice,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  may 
readily  believe;  it  is  the  effect  of 
hard  compulsion.  A  few  years  since 
I  had  a  handsome  lodging  % t 
Knightsbridge,  and  kept  £the  very 


ambiguity  of  this  word  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion)  a  sober,  steady, 
middle-aged  matronly  housekeep¬ 
er:  she  had  a  good,  quiet,  profit 
ble  place,  and  I  a  regular  and  at¬ 
tentive  servant;  but  scandal  and 
slander  compelled  her  to  leave  me, 
and  me  to  part  with  her.  Heaven 
knows  that  there  was  not  (as  there 
seldom  is)  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
vile  reports  circulated  about  us  in 
the  vicinity  :  but  the  good  woman 
had  no  choice;  if  she  set  any  value 
upon  her  reputation,  she  must  quit 
my  service.  If  she  had  been  young 
or  handsome,  I  could  have  excused 
the  malice  of  the  world — it  might 
have  had  some  pretence.  I  resol* 

I  ved  thenceforth  to  withdraw  from 
i  such  calumnious  back-biting  so- 
ciety,  and  here  I  am,  as  I  have  told 
1  you,  ten  miles  from  any  friend  or 
acquaintance,  with  the  company 
only  of  m y  fac-totum,  sober  Jo/ih9qs 
he  is  called,  and  an  old  terrier,  who 
has  been  long  in  my  service  :  even 
he  could  not  escape  the  malignity 
of  mjr  former  acquaintance,  for  lie 
was  constantly  charged  with  bear¬ 
ing  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
master.  \Y  hen  young,  I  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  sweetness  and  mild¬ 
ness  of  my  temper,  and  I  do  not 
yet  think  it  is  sour  and  crabbed ; 
if  it  be,  I  know  who  has  made  it  so  : 
yet  if  I  am  ill-natured,  I  am  sure 
poor  Crop  is  as  affectionate  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb  :  if  they  chose  to 
calumniate  me,  they  might  have 
spared  my  dog. 

\  ou  will  he  better  able  to  judge 
of  my  misfortunes  when  you  have 
heard  my  history,  and  I  shall  find 
some  relief  in  the  relation  of  it. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1762,  and 
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my  misfortunes  commenced  very 
soon  after  I  saw  the  light.  My  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  had  both  passed 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  having 
been  married  twenty  years  without 
having  any  family,  they  had  given 
up  all  expectation  of  one.  I  am 
told,  that  a  few  days  after  my  mo¬ 
ther  was  in  the  straw,  some  female 
friends  called  upon  her,  and  having 
looked  at  me  attentively  (as  atten¬ 
tively  I  suppose  as  ladies  usually 
look  at  any  tiling),  they  declared 
to  the  nurse,  one  and  all,  that  1  was 
the  oddest  old-fashioned  little  ur¬ 
chin  they  had  ever  seen.  Perhaps 
this  was  in  some  degree  true,  for  1 
have  heard  it  since  remarked,  that 
the  offspring  of  old  people  have 
generally  a  peculiarly  staid  and 
grave  appearance,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  forty  years  old  when 
they  were  born.  This  observation 
was  generally  made  as  applicable 
to  myself;  and,  in  truth,  from  the 
time  I  can  recollect  any  thing,  I 
well  remember  that  my  mothers 
nieces,  the  three  Miss  Giggles,  al¬ 
ways  called  me  Peter  the  Precise , 
the  antediluvian. 

By  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  went  to  school  at  Chelsea,  I 
was  known  by  the  nickname  of  the 
Old  Bachelor;  and  it  was  declared 
that  my  whole  appearance  indica¬ 
ted,  that  1  was  destined  to  lead  a 
life  of  singleness :  they  used  to  say, 
that  I  seemed  cut  out  to  be  an  old 
bachelor. 

Why  they  said  so  I  cannot  tell. 
It  is  true,  that  my  hair  was  always 
remarkably  straight,  and  they  often 
laughed  at  me  for  it ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  that  is  any  especial  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  an  old  bachelor.  My 
face  too  was  long  and  thin,  and  my 
‘^heck-bones  high,  and  eyebrows 


strongly  marked ;  but  I  have  seen 
many  married  men  with  the  same 
peculiarities.  If  my  hooked  nos$ 
and  my  peaked  chin  had  an  incli¬ 
nation  for  each  other,  it  would  ra¬ 
ther  signify  an  amorous  disposition 
than  otherwise.  My  clothes  were 
a i ways  well  brushed  ;  and  though 
I  did  not  like  the  gay  and  tight 
dress  worn  by  some  of  my  school¬ 
fellows  and  companions,  I  do  not 
perceive  any  reason  why  a  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  contrary  should  lead 
any  one  to  suppose,  that  I  was  des¬ 
tined  all  my  life  to  remain  single: 
yet  they  would  not  scruple  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  it  was  impossible  I  should 
ever  be  married — they  could  not 
imagine  such  a  thing  as  that  little 
Peter  Primset  (for  that  was  my  pa¬ 
ternal  name)  could  ever  have  a 
wife.  Hitherto,  alas!  the  prophecy 
has  been  literally  fulfilled. 

I  left  school  at  seventeen  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  books  and 
languages,  and,  what  has  since  been 
my  chief  consolation,  I  may  say  my 
only  delight — a  great  love  of  read¬ 
ing.  I  did  not  go  to  college,  be¬ 
cause,  though  my  father  was  a  rich 
man,  and  could  well  have  afforded 
it,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  trade 
as  a  wholesale  linen-draper,  with 
uarrow  notions,  and  did  not  think 
it  at  all  necessary — he  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  a  boy  might  be  too  wise. 

I  soon  afterwards  began  to  mijc 
in  society — at  least  when  any  com¬ 
pany  came  to  my  father’s,  I  used  to 
join  it;  although  I  must  say,  that  as 
yet  I  had  no  great  relish  for  it.  I 
did  not  like  the  usual  topics  of 
conversation:  caps,  bonnets,  and 
gowns,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
scandal,  and  dull  remarks  upon  a 
place  I  never  yet  had  been  to,  the 
theatre  —  without  a  word  about 
N  2 
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books — all  this  did  not  exactly  suit 
fifty  taste:  a  round  game  too  was  a 
thing  I  could  not  endure,  but  pro¬ 
vided  I  could  join  a  comfortable 
party  at  whist  I  was  well  contented, 
for  that  was  a  diversion  for  which 
I  had  a  peculiar  partiality.  I  used 
to  be  ridiculed  on  this  account  fre¬ 
quently  ;  tor  while  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  were  making  as  much  noise  as 
they  could  a t vingt-un  or  specula¬ 
tion ,  1  always  contrived  to  get 
among  the  elder  folks  in  the  back 
drawing  room,  to  join  in  a  quiet 
and  sober  rubber. 

About  this  time  my  father,  so 
long  at  the  head  of  the  old-esta¬ 
blished  firm  of  Primset,  Tie-wig, 
and  Co.  of  Cheapside,  left  off  bu¬ 
siness,  and  retired  upon  Ins  pro¬ 
perty,  amounting  to  above  40,000/. 
I  had  previously  been  employed  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  day  in  Ins  count¬ 
ing-house,  but  now  I  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  attend  to  but  what 
I  liked  best — my  hooks,  and  strol¬ 
ling  into  the  country  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  a  volume  under  my  arm, 
and  another  in  each  pocket.  Tins 
habit  gave  my  clothes  a  square  set 
behind,  which  not  a  little  amused 
some  of  my  gayer  and  sprucer 
friends — another  out  of  a  thousand 
instances,  to  shew’  what  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  afford  to  some  peo¬ 
ple  a  source  of  great  amusement. 

Yet  you  are  not,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
understand  that  all  this  while  (for 
I  was  now  nineteen  years  old)  I  was 
totally  insensible  to  female  beauty. 
No,  no,  far  from  it — rny  heart  has 
been  but  too  susceptible  of  its  pow¬ 
erful  charms ;  few  men  I  fancy 
(though  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
compared  notes  with  any  one  upon 
the  subject)  have  been  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  love  than  myself — vet. 


alas!  without  avail.  With  all  my 
admiration  for  beauty,  with  a  heart 
open  to  the  tenderest  impressions, 
I  have  to  this  hour  remained  in  the 
melancholy  solitary  state  of  a  ha-" 
chelor:  yet  for  the  last  time  let  me 
|  repeat,  that  in  no  one  respect  can 
I  attribute  my  unhappy  lot  to  my 
own  misconduct. 

1  had  not  completed  my  nine¬ 
teenth  year  when  first  my  eyes  be** 
came  witness  to  the  charms  of  Miss 
Margaret  Mildsay,  whom  her  mo¬ 
ther  called  Peggy,  but  I  always 
Miss  Margaret,  out  of  reverence 
and  respect.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  occasion  :  it  was  near  Dulwich; 

I  had  been  taking  one  of  my  even¬ 
ing  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  was  returning  home¬ 
ward  as  the  sun  was  just  sinking 
in  glorious  effulgence  behind  the 
western  horizon  : — excuse  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  I  am  somewhat  romantic 
in  my  style,  the  circumstances  and 
situation  demand  it: — I  say,  I  was 
returning  towards  home  in  the 
evening  across  a  field,  with  my  book 
in  my  hand,  which  I  was  reading 
with  great  attention — I  well  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  Duncan’s  Logic ; 
but  although  I  saw  that  there  were 
five  or  six  cows  grazing  there,  I  did 
not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  distin¬ 
guish  that  among  them  was  a  bull, 
and,  as  appears  by  the  sequel  of  this 
adventure,  a  most  ferocious  ani¬ 
mal.  I  walked  on  quietly,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  my  book,  along 
the  public  footpath,  not  dreaming 
of  danger,  when  suddenly  I  heard 
a  rapid  trampling  close  behind  me  \ 
for  my  mind  was  so  occupied  that 
I  did  not  perceive  it,  until  turning 
rny  head  round,  I  saw  the  bull  with* 
in  about  twenty  paces  of  me,  and 
every  moment  making  those  twenty 
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paces  less.  How  well  I  now  see 
the  terrific  shaking  of  his  horns,  and 
thefoam  that  issued  from  his  mouth  ! 
lwthrew  away  my  book  (which  by 
the  bye  I  never  saw  afterwards), 
and  took  to  my  heels.  I  was  not 
much  accustomed  to  running,  for 
my  gait  was  usually  staid  and  re¬ 
gular,  but  fear  gave  me  speed,  and 
I  reached  the  fence  of  a  small  plan¬ 
tation  belonging  to  a  neat,  1  may 
say  an  elegant  cottage,  situated 
just  behind  it.  At  that  moment, 
however,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
cottage  was  either  neat  or  elegant; 
I  only  knew  that  the  paling  was 
highland,  that  if  1  dkl  not  get  over 
it  before  the  bull  had  overtaken  me, 
1  should  probably  be  gored  to 
death  How  I  was  able  to  put  my¬ 
self  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but  this  I  re¬ 
collect,  that  when  I  was  on  the 
other  side,  I  beheld  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  object  1  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life;  viz.  Miss  Margaret  Mildsay, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
plantation,  composing  a  nosegay. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Editor,  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a  lovely 
young  lady  in  white  sitting  under 
a  green  tree  on  the  green  grass, 
knitting  together  dowers  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  hues  and  complex¬ 
ions!  I  never  shall  forget  it;  if  it 
had  not  been  so  near  London,  I 
really  might  have  mistaken  her  for 
some  sylvan  goddess.  But  no  more 
of  these  raptures ! 

In  getting  over  the  paling  (I  say 
getting  over »  for  whether  1  leaped, 
scrambled,  or  tumbled  over,  I  do 
not  precisely  know),  I  had  some 
bow  or  other  torn  my  hand,  and  it 
was  bleeding  profusely ;  hut  my 
heart  had  received  a  deeper  and  a 
more  lasting  wound,  that  was  not 


so  obvious,  and  did  not  admit  of 
the  same  cure.  The  lovely  crea¬ 
ture  saw  me,  and  though  at  first  as¬ 
tonished  at  my  sudden  appearance 
in  her  father’s  garden,  she  soon  re¬ 
covered  her  calmness,  and  obser¬ 
ving  that  I  was  wounded,  she  ap¬ 
proached  me,  and  said,  “  I  hope, 
sir,  you  are  not  much  hurt?”  That 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  her 
voice,  which  was  so  musical  that  it 
would  have  accomplished  by  a  word 
what  Orpheus  only  effected  by  a 
long  and  tedious  ditty  :  at  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me.  I  tiad  not  at  that 
time  recovered  breath  after  my  ex¬ 
ertions  to  escape  from  my  furious 
pursuer,  and  I  could  not  make  an 
immediate  answer;  but  as  soon  as 
I  could  speak  two  or  three  words, 
I  assured  her  that  the  injury  was 
trifling.  I  was  not  used  to  such 
situations,  hut  1  managed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  apologize  to  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  for  thus  without  warning  in¬ 
truding  upon  her  privacy;  and  she 
(the  tender  compassionate  crea¬ 
ture!)  taking  her  handkerchief  (as 
white  and  unsullied  as  her  fair  com¬ 
plexion)  from  her  pocket,  with  her 
small  delicate  fingers  wrapped  it 
round  my  wounded  hand.  Oh  I 
Mr.  Editor,  time  can  never  efface 
from  my  memory  the  thrill  that  vi¬ 
brated  through  every  nerve  of  my 
frame  at  her  touch  :  but  forgive  me 
if  I  am  too  warm.  Of  course,  I 
thanked  her,  and  she  invited  me  to 
rest  myself  in  the  house,  whither, 
with  hesitating  steps  and  palpita¬ 
ting  heart,  I  followed  her.  Near 
the  vine-clothed  door  we  found  her 
mother,  engaged  in  horticultural 
occupations;  but  1  was  so  embar¬ 
rassed  that  I  could  not  speak ;  I 
could  only  bow  (which  I  was  not 
celebrated  for  doing  in  the  most 
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graceful  or  most  modern  style),  first 
to  the  mother,  and  then  to  the 
daughter.  They  were  so  placed, 
that  in  directing  my  face  to  the 
one  I  was  obliged  to  turn  my  back 
upon  the  other,  and  having  first 
bowed  to  the  mother,  I  twisted  up¬ 
on  my  heel  to  pay  the  same  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  daughter  ;  and  while 
doing  so  I  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  the  young  lady’s  countenance 
was  deeply  dyed  with  crimson 
blushes,  and  that  she  averted  her 
eyes  with  apparent  emotion.  How 
my  heart  fluttered  at  this  sight  ?  I 
imagined  —  what  could  1  less? — 
that  she  already  returned  my  pas¬ 
sion — that  a  mutual  flame  warmed 
both  our  bosoms — that  my  happi¬ 
ness  was  certain;  when  a  sudden 
exclamation  burst  from  the  mother, 
upon  whom  I  had  unavoidably 
turned  my  back,  “  Good  Heavens, 
sir  r? — I  could  not  divine  the  cause 
of  her  interjection,  and  I  directed 
my  eyes  towards  her  as  petitioning 
an  explanation,  but  she  had  alrea¬ 
dy  retreated  into  the  house  with 


looked  for  the  daughter,  I  found 
that  she  had  fled,  apparently  in 
equal  consternation. 

Ah,  sir!  how  shaU  I  relate  to 
you  the  unhappy  cause  of  this  sud¬ 
den  departure  of  my  beloved  and 
her  mother?  What  terms  shall  I 
find  to  convey  the  explanation  of 
this  mystery?  Though  my  counte¬ 
nance  is  now  brown  and  wrinkled, 
I  feel  a  suffusion  come  over  it  while 
I  am  writing,  at  the  very  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstance:  yet  let 
not  your  fair  readers  be  alarmed — 
I  will  endeavour  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  shock  their  delicacy  in  the 
disclosure. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  fence  over 
which  1  made  my  escape  from  the 
bull,  was  guarded  by  several  rows 
of  tenter*  hooks.  —  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  guess  the  rest :  that  part 
of  my  dress  usually  denominated 
unspeakttblesy  covering  the  lower 
half  of  my  figure,  had  been  most 
dismally  rent,  and  through  the  fis¬ 
sure  was  plainly  to  be  seen  an  un¬ 
usual  display  of  the  whiteness  of 
my  linen.  No  wonder  the  mother 
and  her  beautiful  daughter  fled  in 
dismay  ! 

Mr.  Editor,  I  was  always  consi¬ 
dered  a  very  ba  hful  man,  and  this 
discovery  overwhelmed  me.  What 
was  to  become  of  me  ?  How  could 
I  ever  look  my  beloved  in  the  face 
again  ?  W  ould  she  not  be  eternally 
shocked  at  my  sight  if  I  ever  again 
dared  to  appear  before  her  ?  It  was 
impossible  that  I  ever  should  !  All 
these  things  passed  in  my  mind 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  with  near- 
,  ly  the  same  speed  as  that  with 
which  I  quitted  the  garden — never 
again  to  return. 

Tims  ended  my  first  amour;  and 
though  true  it  is  I  never  made  the 
young  lady  an  offer  of  my  hand, 
yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  I  should 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  untoward 
and  miserable  accident  I  have  re¬ 
lated.  But  this  is  only  one  out  of 
many  disappointments  I  have  met 
with,  some  of  the  particulars  of 
whjch  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
communicate  next  month  ;  for  it  is 
one  of  my  chief  pleasures  now  to 
give  vent  to  my  sorrows,  and  if  I 
can  do  so  with  utility  to  others,  I 
shall  be  the  happier.  Lord  Bacon 
says,  that  it  is  better  to  relate  one’s 
history  to  a  post  (I  mean  no  ill 
compliment  to  you,  Mr.  Editor), 
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than  to  keep  one’s  griefs  conceal¬ 
ed,  and,  as  it  were,  to  eat  one’s  own 
heart  up.  If  you  think  proper  to 
publish  tiiis  first  part  of  the  Ad  ven¬ 
tures  of  a  n  old  Bachelor ,  I  will  take 


care  that  you  shall  be  regularly 
supplied  with  the  sequel  of  his  me¬ 
lancholy  story. 

Peter  Primset. 


THE  FEMALE  TATTLEll. 

No.  XXXII. 

Tl»e  proper  study  of  mnekiud  **  roan. - PorE. 


I  proceed,  at  length,  to  the  con 
elusion  of  the  important  subject 
which  has  occupied  several  of  my 
latter  papers;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
express  the  satisfaction  1  feel  from 
the  approbation  with  which  they 
have  been  favoured,  by  those  whose 
praise  is  the  best  reward.  Nay,  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  to  col¬ 
lect  the. whole,  with  such  enlarge¬ 
ments  as  may  be  naturally  suggest¬ 
ed,  into  a  distinct  publication,  in 
the  form  of  a  Grammar  of  Morality, 
that  might  be  useful  in  the  early 
part  of  education,  in  which  clear 
and  intelligible  definitions  of  our 
intellectual  functions  and  moral 
duties  are  not  always  introduced 
with  due  effect  and  impression. 
But  that  may  he  a  matter  of  future 
consideration;  and  1  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  conclude  my  system  of  in¬ 
struction  iu  the  useful  and  elegant 
work,  of  which  it  forms  an  appro¬ 
ved  and  contributory  part. 

When  bigotry  is  applied  to  par¬ 
ties,  factions,  or  opinions  of  any 
kind,  it  contracts  the  benevolent 
dispositions,  and  narrows  even  our 
national  and  social  attachments ; 
so  that  even  patriotism  itself,  nat.u - 
Tal  affection,  and  friendship ,  amia¬ 
ble  as  they  are  in  their  proper 
meaning  and  extent,  may  be  said 
to  be  abused  when  they  suppress 
the  benevolent  regard  due  to  other 
nations,  families,  and  societies. 


The  Christian  revelation  does 
not,  as  some  infidel  writers  have 
dared  to  assert,  exclude  friendship ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enlarges,  ex^ 
amplifies,  and  exalts  it.  Charity 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ex¬ 
presses  universal  good-will  and  be - 
nevo/ence,  which,  of  all  our  affec¬ 
tions,  is  the  least  liable  to  be  abused; 
though  compassion  may,  if  not  con¬ 
formable  to  justice;  and  compla¬ 
cency,  where  it  assumes  the  place 
of  benevolence. 

Charity^  m  the  common  expres¬ 
sion  of  it,  implies  indigence  as  its 
object;  while  liberality  operates  in 
a  less  confined  circle.  Generosity 
is  often  considered  as  synonymous 
to  liberality ,  but  when  rightly  de¬ 
fined,  possesses  a  more  comp  rehen  - 
ware  character. 

Though  by  increasing  the  exter¬ 
nal  property  of  others  we  may  di¬ 
minish  our  own,  it  is  otherwise  as 
to  real  happiness.  Thus  self-love  is 
abused  when  it  counteracts  benevo¬ 
lence ,  and  emulation ,  when  it  dege¬ 
nerates  into  envy;  desire ,  when  its 
object  is  not  attainable ,  and  aver¬ 
sion,  when  it  is  not  avoidable .  By 
a  due  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
balance  of  the  mind  is  maintained; 
but  when  this  is  not  duly  arranged* 
the  former  rises  to  presumption, 
and  the  latter  sinks  into  despair. 
Modesty  abused  sinks  into  timidity  ; 
mirth  into  levity;  ridicule  often 
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leads  to  reproach ,  and  gaiety  to  [1  consciousness  of  haring  subdued  ft 
dissipation. 

Joy  abuses  when  it  intoxicates, 
and  sorrow  when  it  beclouds  and 
preys  upon  the  mind:  when  they 
are  properly  blended  and  modera¬ 
ted,  they  become  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  the  temper  to  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness. 


wrong  passion,  or,  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  same  thing*  the 
having  denied  it  any  undue  and 
criminal  gratification. 

Such  a  gratification,  however 
p/easing  at  the  moment,  can  never 
!|  compensate  the  inward  remorse 
and  other  painful  consequences 


Respecting  the  government  of  which  await  upon  it ;  for  it  cannot 


the  passions,  various  motives  and 
cautions  are  to  be  considered. 


be  denied,  morally  speaking,  that 
!  no  one  ever  did  an  injury  to  afio* 


Though  the  passions  are  so  call-  .  ther  without  doing  thereby  a  great* 


ed  from  the  mind’s  being  in  some 
measure  passive  while  under  their 
influence,  yet  it  would  be  a  dis- 


er  injury  to  himself. 

As  to  the  precautions  necessary 
in  our  submission  to  the  influence 


couragement  to  moral  discipline  to  of  the  passions,  the  following  may 
suppose  that  it  is  entirely  so.  The  be  incontrovertibly  suggested  : 
well-known  instance  of  Socrates,  Beware  of  mistaking  natural 
nay,  every  man’s  experience  of  his  dispositions  for  virtuous  affections / 
power  in  self-government,  when  he  though  they  lay  a  foundation  for 
has  some  favourite  object  in  view,  their  culture,  and  make  the  neg* 
will  prove  the  contrary.  The  mind  lect  of  them  more  inexcusable 
indeed  is  more  or  less  passive  ac-  j:  when  counteracted  :  thus  good-na • 


cording  to  the  length  of  time  it  is 
subject  to  active  influence,  so  that 
the  struggle  with  passion  may  be 
hard  if  it  has  long  reigned  without 
controul ;  but  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  first  attempt.  To  begin, 
therefore,  and  maintain  the  strug¬ 
gle,  the  following  motives  are  sug¬ 
gested  : 

Much  less  pains  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  gratify  any  bad  passion, 
would  frequently  be  sufficient  to 
conquer  it. 


ture  lays  a  foundation  for  benevo¬ 
lence,  natural  courage  for  fortitude  * 
sagacity  for  prudence ,  &c. 

Beware  of  mistaking  the  change 
of  passions  for  the  conquest  of 
them:  as  when  the  passionsof  youth 
are  exchanged  for  those  of  age; 
the  passions  of  povert  y  for  those  of 
affluence  and  plenty ,  &c. 

Beware  of  sporting  with  your  own 
passions,  or  those  of  others,  by 
raising  them  wantonly  or  abruptly. 
Beware  of  action  while  passion 


Every  new  victory  makes  the  has  the  mastery;  as  well  as  of  sue* 


conflict  easier  :  it  cannot  last  lons, 
and  when  any  ground  is  gained,  it 
were  shameful  to  retreat. 

If  your  passions  are  not  under 
command,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what 
controul  you  may  be  subjected  by 
them. 

There  is  scarce  any  pleasure  more 
refined  and  permanent  than  the 


pense  when  resolution ,  or  of  d  iff  tie  nee 
where  action ,  is  necessary.  There 
are  cases  where  doubt  or  deliberation 
is  a  breach  of  frank  and  honest 
conduct. 

Check  your  ruling  passion ,  which 
may  easily  be  discovered,  by  its 
being  the  general  subject  of  your 
thoughts,  designs,  and  continual 
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nUtusions,  in  every  object  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  life. 

Suspectyour  partialities  and  pre¬ 
judices,  and  learn  to  discover  them 
in  their  disguise  from  a  confusion 
of  names  and  ideas:  for  avarice 
may  be  taken  for  frugality;  the 
profusion  of  vanity  and  ambition  for 
generosity ;  excessive  sorrow  for  af¬ 
fection;  pride  or  anger  lor  great - 
ness  of  spirit ;  and  passionate  re¬ 
sentment  for  a  high  sense  of  honour ^ 
nay,  hatred  will  sometimes  operate 
under  the  mask  of  love,  as  in  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  spirit  of  persecution. 

Think  not  the  conquest  of  one 
passion  sufficient:  self-government, 
though  facilitated  by  every  ad¬ 
vancement,  must  be  complete  before 
the  happiness  which  it  promises  is 
attained. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  some 
general  observations  on  the  mental 
system. 

Though  for  the  clearer  concep¬ 
tion  and  description  of  the  mental 
powers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  exa¬ 
mine  them  separately  and  analyti¬ 
cally,  yet  they  must  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  so  many  distinct  agents  in 
the  mind,  which  is  ever  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  One  simple,  indivisible 
principle,  operating  or  exerting 
itself  in  all  its  different  ways.  It 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  from 
an  inattention  to  this  definition, 
that  disputes  have  arisen  among 
moralists,  who  of  all  character* 
should  most  carefully  avoid  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  whether  it  is  by 
reason,  conscience ,  or  a  moral  sense , 
that  moral  qualities  are  perceived. 

Though  from  the  contemplation 
of  man’s  bodily  structure  there  are 
numberless  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  they 
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still  appear  in  a  higher  degree 
Irom  the  moral  anatomy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Thus  we  perceive,  that 
principles  of  action,  apparently 
opposite,  are  so  ordered  as  to  ba¬ 
lance  one  another,  like  Certain 
j  muscles  of  the  body,  either  of  which 
would,  in  a  distinct  exertion,  occa¬ 
sion  distortion;  yet,  when  jointly 
,  applied,  never  fail  td  produce  a 
strong  and  beautiful  operation  for 
j  the  support  and  due  exertion  of 
the  corporeal  functions.  It  will 
|  indeed  be  ever  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  life  is  a  field  of  combat 
;  between  reason  and  passion ,  between 
faith  and  sense;  in  fact,  betvveeii 
our  mortal  and  immortal  natures  \ 

|  that  by  such  an  opposition  of  prin¬ 
ciples  within  us,  out  Obedience  and 
virtue  are  put  to  the  trial;  and  our 
final  allotment  determined. 

Another  evidence  of  divine  wis* 
dom  assimilating  the  moral  to  the 
natural  fabric  is  this,  that  as  in  ouf 
outward  Structure,  though  there 
be  a  uniformity  or  resemblance  id 
the  essential  parts  or  organs  essen¬ 
tial  to  life,  yet  there  is  a  Variety  of 
difference  of  voice  and  features  ne¬ 
cessary  to  distinguish  one  from  an¬ 
other.  So  in  the  internal  constitu¬ 
tion,  though  there  be  a  uniformity, 
in  those  passions  and  disposition  £ 
requisite  for  individual  of  general 
preservation,  as  love  of  children, 
country,  or  reputation;  &c.;  yet 
there  is  also  a  divided  disposition 
to  different  objects,  studies,  and. 
pursuits,  as  those  of  knowledge,’ 
fame,  power,  &c.:  to  which  may 
be  added  the  variety  of  characters/ 
as  mildness  and  severity,  actioil, 
and  contemplation,  &c.  y 

Where  the  pdssions  are  naturally, 
strong  and  impetuous^  there  is  ori* 
O 
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ginally  a  proportionable  strength 
or  vigour  of  reason  to  check  and 
controul  them,  if  properly  exer¬ 
cised  and  improved  ;  but,  if  other¬ 
wise,  the  strength  of  reason  will 
diminish,  while  that  of  passion  in¬ 
creases,  as  instinct  co-operates  with 
it:  hence  it  is  that  we  often  see 
love  of  life  and  riches  grow  stronger 
with  years,  when  they  ought  in  rea¬ 
son  to  grow  weaker,  if  proper  cul¬ 
ture  and  discipline  had  been  used. 

The  passiojis  are  also  contagious . 
Hence  it  is  that  poets  and  orators 
display  the  designs,  hopes,  views, 
and  attachments  of  those  in  whose 
favour  they  would  wish  to  interest 
us.  Opinion,  also,  will  exercise  no 
common  influence.  The  inclina¬ 
tion  or  power  in  another  to  hurt  us 
raises  our  anger,  while  undeserved 
misery  excites  our  pity. 

The  passions,  when  immoderate, 
counteract  and  disappoint  them¬ 
selves  :  thus  the  rage  of  a  choleric 
man  makes  him  unguarded  and  im¬ 
potent ;  the  ardour  of  a  lover  makes 
him  more  aw  kward  and  ungraceful ; 
the  timidity  of  the  coward  magni¬ 
fies  danger,  and  makes  him  less 
able  to  avoid  it;  the  insatiableness 
ot  the  covetous  man  oftentimes  in¬ 
jures  his  credit;  while  die  profu¬ 
sion  of  the  vain  and  the  ambitious 
not  un frequently  leaves  them  in 
poverty  and  ignominy. 

The  passions  are  not  always  to  be 
raised  or  suppressed  by  a  direct  or 
positive  act  of  the  will,  but  in  an 
indirect  manner,  by  turning  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  qualities  or  properties 
of  any  object  that  tends  either  to 
excite  or  abate  them.  There  is. 


indeed,  no  passion  whatever  but 
may  be  prevented,  excited,  or  mo¬ 
derated,  by  such  considerations  as 
diminish  or  magnify  the  import- 
;  ance  of  the  objects,  and  by  gaining 
time  to  vary  their  direction,  as  was 
the  practice  of  Caesar,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  it  a  rule  to  smother 
his  anger  till  he  had  carefully  re¬ 
peated  the  Roman  alphabet. 

We  cannot  determine  how  far 
any  passion  may  influence  a  maids 
conduct  from  knowing  the  degree 
of  it,  unless  we  also  know  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  his  judgment 
and  experience.  There  is  no  pas¬ 
sion  that  sways  individuals  to  which 
nations  and  communities  are  not  sub¬ 
ject,  if  the  means  of  propagating 
or  diffusing  them  become  general : 
j  hence  proceed  the  different  charac¬ 
ters  and  tempers  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  different  nations,  to 
which  the  natural  causes  of  cli- 
;  mate,  diet,  air,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
moral  ones  of  education,  laws,  re¬ 
ligion,  &c.  may  have  contributed. 

Appetites  and  antipathies  have  no 
regard  to  good  or  evil  in  their  ob¬ 
jects;  but  the  passions  have,  and 
J  their  effects  are  to  magnify  their 
I;  good  and  evil,  and  thereby  quicken 
:  our  other  powers  :  as  love  is  some¬ 
times  called  affection,  and  anger  is 
named  passion . 

A  more  enlarged  description 
might  be  given,  but  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  these  definitions  are 
sufficient  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  characters  and  properties  of  the 
affections  and  the  passions. 

¥ -  T - . 
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A  Selection  of  German  Hebrew 
Me  lodi  Esf  as  snug  by  Messrs. 
Lighlendale ,  Metz ,  and  Solomon , 
with  the  greatest  applause,  on  the 
Continent ,  throughout  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  iiritaiu. 
The  Poetry  has  been  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  Work  by  James 
1  loo g,  the  celebrated  Ettric  Shep¬ 
herd;  and  the  characteristic  Sym¬ 
phonies,  with  Accompaniments  for 
the  Pianoforte ,  by  W.  F.  Hea¬ 
ther.  Vol.  1.  Pr.  Ids. 

Wk  are  not  quite  certain  whe¬ 
ther  we  understand  the  expression 
44  German  Hebrew  Melodies”  right- 
ly,  by  supposing  it  to  mean  melo¬ 
dies  invented  by  German  compo¬ 
sers  of  the  present  or  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  time,  to  be  sung  to  a  German, 
or  perhaps  even  a  Hebrew,  text  re¬ 
lating  to  Jewish  history  or  customs. 
There  certainly  is  sufficient  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  to  conclude,  that  these 
melodies  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  age  of  King 
David  or  Solomon,  or  from  less  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  :  they  hear  marks 
of  the  German  style  of  composi¬ 
tion;  and  even  in  some  of  the  ac¬ 
companiments  we  fancied  we  tra¬ 
ced  marks  of  the  German  school. 

This  book  contains  two  terzetts, 
two  duets,  and  five  single  airs;  two 
of  which  latter  have  been  arranged 
so  as  to  be  included  in  the  former 
class.  The  general  merit  of  the 
work  is  unquestionable;  it  consists 
in  decided  originality  of  invention, 
Uncommon  sweetness  of  melody, 
and  considerable  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  point  of  harmonic  treat¬ 
ment.  That  in  a  work  of  this  ex¬ 
tent  some  imperfections  should 
bere  and  there  intervene,  is  almost  j 


natural;  but  these  are  trivial  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantum  of  excel¬ 
lence  by  which  they  are  out¬ 
weighed. 

As  it  will  perhaps  be  expected 
that  we  should  say  a  few  words  on 
the  individual  merits  of  one  or  two 
of  the  pieces,  we  shall  quote  a  few 
specimens  indiscriminately. 

The  air,  44  Must  I  leave  thee,” 
in  F  major,  is  preceded  by  a  few 
bars  of  symphony  in  F  minor,  of 
decided  originality  and  effect.  The 
simple  yet  chaste  melody  of  the 
song  itself  breathes  feeling,  and 
I  appears  to  us  absolutely  original. 

;  The  minor  portion  at  u  There’s  a 
pang”  is  very  expressive. 

Theduet, 44  Maiden  of  Jeshimon,” 
distinguishes  itself  by  the  playful 
neatness  of  its  first  strain.  In  the 
second  (p.  27  and  28)  we  observe 
an  original  progression  to  C^c,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  are  in¬ 
tervals,  the  intonation  of  which  will 
require  more  than  a  common  bal¬ 
lad-singer  ;  but  the  thought  is  good* 
and  well  placed.  The  a'-due  part 
(p.  29)  is  but  tolerable.  P.  26,  bar 
6,  the  last  note  for  the  voice  should 
be  B  instead  of  C ;  and  p.  27,  b.  7, 
the  I)  in  the  voice  should,  as  in  the 
accompaniment,  he  preceded  by 
its  accidental  sharp. 

44  Dweller  in  Heaven,”  p.30,  is 
a  beautiful  pious  invocation  to  the 
Divinity;  the  air,  especially  at  the 
outset,  full  of  pathos  and  sublimi¬ 
ty.  The  elision  of  thee  in  Heaven 
(2d  bar)  is  un metrical,  and  was  un¬ 
necessary*  P.  31,  bar  6,  the  D  %  is 
objectionable,  because  the  melody 
does  not  yet  verge  to  E7:  it  should, 
in  that  bar,  have  been  D  iq,  with  a 
pedal  bass  A.  P.  33,  the  first  line 
O  2 
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is  not  to  ouv  taste;  the  two  succes¬ 
sive  cadences  on  F x  minor  and  E 
juajor  form  a  strange  association. 
The  symphonies  at  the  beginning 
and  conclusion  call  for  our  unqua¬ 
lified  approbation:  short  as  they 
?ire,  they  exhibit  a  character  of  no¬ 
ble  and  impressive  simplicity. 

Enough  in  the  way  of  specimen. 
Tbe  typographical  execution  of 
this  collection  is  in  the  first  style: 
it  does  great  credit  to  the  publish¬ 
er,  Mr.  Christmas. 

La  Btondiua  h  Gondo/eitay  Air  va- 
rie  for  the  Pi  am- forte ;  compo¬ 
sed^  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Selina 
Toosej/y  by  J.  F.  Danneley. — 
No.  {.  Pr.  2s.6d. 

A  very  apt  theme  for  variations, 
find,  upon  the  whole,  well  treated 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  D.  In  the  three 
first  variations  \ye  observe  much 
diversity  of  expression  in  the  am¬ 
plification  of  the  original  subject; 
and  the  third  of  these,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  set  with  great  freedom  of 
fancy,  guided  by  laudable  careful¬ 
ness.  |n  4th  var.  in  F  minor, 
§ome  select  thoughts  occur ;  but 
the  third  bar,  and  afterwards  the 
fifth  line,  exhibit  awkward  combi¬ 
nations.  In  the  5th  var.  the  as¬ 
cending  semiquavers  in  the  bass 
pot  unfrequently  meet  with  very 
great  strangers  among  the  melody 
administered  by  the  right  hand, 
>vhose  indulgence  may  be  deemed 
great  if  it  accept  an  apology  found¬ 
ed  qh  the  plea  qf  passing  notes. 
The  coda  occasionally  trenches  a 
little  upon  grammar  too,  but  it  is 
well  and  boldly  conceived  upon 
models  of  the  fir^t  eminence  in  the 
modern  school;  nay,  it  bespeaks 
native  talent  and  geniality. 
if  irnhor  C  a stie,  a  favourite  Overture 
for  the  Harp  or  Piano-fort <?,  re-  j 

spec t fully  inscribed  to  his  Serene  1 

>  .  / 


J  Highness  the  Duke  of  $axe-Gothq 
and  Altenburgy  #c,  composed  by 
J.  Jay,  Mus.  Doc.  Pr.  3s. 

The  subject  of  this  overture  is 
spirited,  and  some  of  the  ideas  en¬ 
grafted  upon  it  bear  the  stamp  of 
selectness  and  contrivance.  In  the 
third  page  we  meet  with  a  range  of 
modulations  considerably  out  of 
the  common  way.  u  God  save  the 
King”  is  twice  introduced  in  G  ant| 
C;  and  the  conclusion  is  devised 
with  effect.  We  will  add,  as  the 
title-page  does  not  mention  it,  that 
a  flute  accompaniment  fad  libitum ) 
is  appended  to  this  publication. 

“  When  Mars  sounds  the  Trumpet ,n 
sung  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke  at  the  'The¬ 
atre  Royal  Drury-Lane>  icritten, 
by  Mr.  By  grave;  composed ,  and 
most  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
British  Armyx  by  W.  H.  Astor. 
Pr.  2$. 

A  determined  style  of  spirited 
martial  expression  forms  the  Cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  of  this  sCng, 
both  in  its  melody  and  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  which  is  well  diversified, 
and  shewy  to  a  degree  by  the  apt 
introduction  of  the  trumpet.  In 
the  second  verse,  the  same  melody 
is  supported  by  a  varied  accom¬ 
paniment;  and  after  the  song,  the 
composition  is  exhibited  as  an  in¬ 
strumental  march  arranged  for  the 
piano- forte.  The  harmonic  ar¬ 

rangement  of  this  publication,  taste¬ 
ful  as  it  is,  occasionally  displays 
grammatical  inaccuracies  :  thus,  for 
instance,  the  A*,  bar  6,  p.  1,  and 
elsewhere,  is  put  instead  of 
upon  which  note  the  G  %  forms  the 
extreme  sharp  sixth, 

A  favourite  Overture  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte ,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Covent -Gurderiy  composed 
by  W.  H.  Ware.  Pr.  2s, 

In  the  body  of  the  publication 
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we  find  that  this  overture  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  u  Antony  and  Cleopatra.” 
It  lias  considerable  merit.  The 
structure  is  regular  and  in  good 
style,  and  the  ideas  are  generally 
select  and  well  connected.  The 
introductory  largo  we  think  im¬ 
pressive  and  solemn,  and  the  alle¬ 
gro  presents  us  with  many  instan¬ 
ces  both  of  good  melody  and  com- 
positorial  experience;  which  latter;, 
however,  would  have  appeared 
more  conspicuous,  had  the  piano¬ 
forte  extract  before  us  received  a 
little  more  of  the  score.  To  ren* 
der  the  execution  easy,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  devised  very  plain 
and  thin. 

The  Charade-Waltz ,  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte  or  Harp ,  composed  by  Au¬ 
gustus  Voight.  Pr.  Is.  6d. 

A  piece  of  musical  wit,  reared 
upon  the  following  lines: 

My  first  to  numbers  $ives  increase. 

My  next  conies  on  when  youlh  shall  cease; 
And  if  to  proverbs  you're  inclin'd. 

The  first  five  notes  my  wjiole  will  find. 

The  two  first  bars  of  the  waltz,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  notes  A,  D,  A,  G,  E, 
form,  by  the  word  Adage,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  charade,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  heard  Bee/  and 
Cabbage  musically  expressed.  The 
waltz  itself  is  agreeable,  and  quite 
easy  of  execution. 

P  I  have  set  God  alzoays  before  me” 
the  celebrated  Anthem  performed 
at  the  Funeral  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and 
Saxe-Coburg ;  composed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Blake;  arranged  for  a 
tingle  Voice ,  with  an  Accompani¬ 
ment  for  the  Piano-jorie ,  by  John 
^urkis.  Pr.2s. 

Another  edition  of  the  above  an¬ 
them  of  Dr.  Blake’s  received  our 
consideration  some  months  ago,  on 


the  melancholy  occasion  to  which 
it  was  applied.  The  present  edi¬ 
tion,  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Purkis, 
recommends  itself  by  the  propriety 
and  correctness  of  the  arrangement 
for  a  single  voice,  and  by  its  typo¬ 
graphical  neatness. 

“  ’  Tis  Love  that  Jills  my  Breast 
sung  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  The* 
at  re  Royal  Covent- Garden;  the 
Words  and  Melody  by  the  late  Mr. 
Doyle;  arranged ,  with  an  Accom¬ 
paniment  for  the  PianohJ'vrte,  by 
J.  F.  Reddie.  Pr.  Is.  fid. 

The  rneiody  of  this  air  is  satis¬ 
factorily  conducted,  its  periods  are 
disposed  with  rhythmical  regulari¬ 
ty,  and  some  of  the  ideas  are  taste¬ 
fully  devised.  In  the  accompani¬ 
ment  and  symphony,  however,  Mr. 
R.  has  had  but  partial  success.  The 
symphony  enters  into  modulation 
at  the  very  beginning,  instead  of 
propounding  the  key  in  a  decisive 
manner,  which  ought  always  to  he 
attended  to  at  the  outset.  This  ob¬ 
servation  not  only  applies  to  the 
first  bar,  but  also  to  the  second,  in 
which  the  phrase  would  have  closed 
more  properl y  with  the  fundament¬ 
al  harmony  of  the  dominant  (F  3), 
than  with  its  inversion  (A  6).  Mr. 
tt.’s  arrangement,  with  a  bass  of 
diatonic  ascent,  would  have  better 
applied  to  a  repetition  of  the 
thought  than  to  its  first  appearance* 
In  the  remainder  of  the  symphony, 
and  in  the  accompaniment,  we  meet 
with  various  errors  or  imperfections 
of  harmony,  which  betray  either 
great  inattention  or  insufficient 
knowledge  of  counterpoint. 

A  fifth  Air ,  with  Variation$9  for 
the  Piano-forte ,  composed ,  and  in¬ 
scribed  to  Miss  M .  A.  Hendrie ,  by 
J.  F.  Burrowes.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 

The  theme  of  these  variations 
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seems  to  be  Mr.  B/s  own  inven¬ 
tion  ;  our  memory,  at  least,  does 
not  recall  the  air  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  simpli¬ 
city  and  melodiousness  render  it 
eminently  fit  for  figurative  embel¬ 
lishment.  The  second  strain,  per¬ 
haps,  bears  in  some  instances  too 
great  an  affinity  to  the  first.  The 
whole  is  not  unlike  u  Cease  your 
funning.”  The  first  var.  is  neat 
and  proper.  In  the  second,  the  A 
lias,  for  the  sake  o t  diversity,  re¬ 
sorted  to  deviations  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  harmony,  some  of  which  (I.  1, 
b.  1,  and  I.  4,  b.  3,)  are  rather  eccen¬ 
tric  ;  while  others  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole  (I.  5).  In  the 


!  fourth  var.  we  observe  in  the  treble 
the  imitations,  or  rather  the  repe¬ 
titions  on  the  upper  keys,  of  the 
melody  assigned  to  the  lower  ones. 
The  effect  of  an  echo  thus-  produ¬ 
ced  is  pleasing,  and  would,  we 
think, have  been  still  more  interest¬ 
ing,  had  these  upper  imitations 
been  a  little  varied,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  absolute  copies  in  the  octave, 
i  he  fifth  var.  which  assigns  the  air 
to  the  left  hand,  is  very  good,  and 
the  coda  claims  our  best  approba* 
tion;  it  is  conceived  in  a  style  of 
great  selectness,  and  exhibits  mo¬ 
dulations  and  transitions  that  shew 
at  once  the  author’s  classic  taste 
and  skill. 
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PICTORIAL  CARDS. 

PLATE  9. — FOUR  PLAYING-CARDS. 


Tiie  Six  of  Spades  represents 
two  heralds  with  their  official  staves, 
ready  to  proclaim  the  genealogies 
and  define  the  charges  of  their  re¬ 
spective  lords,  on  the  eve  of  an  an¬ 
cient  tournament :  these  are  embla¬ 
zoned  on  the  canopy  above  them, 
and  also  on  their  coats;  which 
w  ere  a  sort  of  livery,  made  up  of  se¬ 
veral  lists,  fillets, or  narrowpiecesof 
stuff  of  many  colours,  from  whence 
came  the  fess,  the  bend,  and  the 
pale.  Their  respective  charges  are 
a  hon  rampant  and  an  ostrich 
spread,  denoting  some  quality  of 
bravery,  courage,  or  sagacity,  with 
which  the  chief  of  each  family 
claimed  to  be  eminently  endowed  : 
for  from  very  early  ages  the  figures 
of  animals,  or  other  signs,  were 
made  use  of  by  men,  and  even  by 


j  nations,  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
|  render  themselves  more  terrible  to 
|  their  enemies,  and  to  distinguish 
j  themselves  or  families,  as  names  do 
j  individuals.  Thus  the  Egyptians 
bore  an  ox,  the  Athenians  an  owl, 
the  Goths  a  bear,  the  Romans  an 
eagle,  the  Franks  a  lion,  and  the 
Saxons  a  horse:  but  the  hereditary 
arms  of  families  did  not  begin  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  latter  end  of  the  ele¬ 
venth  century. 

I  he  heralds  are  admirably  de¬ 
signed,  are  spirited  and  well  drawn, 
and  faithfully  express  the  interest 
that  these  important  personages 
have  taken  in  the  great  affair  about 
to  be  concluded. 

A  herald,”  sa3’s  an  ingenious 
writer,  u  if  lie  be  duly  sensible  of 
his  quality,  thinks  nothing  half  so 
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creative  of  happiness  as  ceremony, 
ami  no  possessions  so  desirable  as 
linns  rampant,  gardant,  or  regard¬ 
ant;  and  spread  eagles  or  falcons, 
rising,  volant,  or  displayed  on  fields 
sable,  azure,  gules,  argent,  and  or.” 

The  Nine  of  Hearts  is  a  hu¬ 
morous  subject,  representing  the 
male  and  female  venders  of  wine  or 
other  beverage,  inviting  passers-by 
to  partake  of  their  refreshments : 
the  heart  forms  the  faces  of  the  fi¬ 
gures,  the  jugs  and  bottle,  and  al¬ 
so  the  ornaments  to  the  dress  and 
architecture. 

The  Ten  of  Diamonds  repre¬ 
sents  what  may  he  supposed  a  very 
ancient  way  of  enforcing  a  salute, 
which  from  being  so  intimately  de¬ 


ll  pendent  on  the  aid  of  stone  walls 
i  and  heavy  armour,  must  have  been 
I  I  css  courteous  than  agreeable — 
provided,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  knight  was  handsome,  and  the 
lady  fair.  This  is  a  clear  sketch, 
and  the  architecture  rich  in  a  kind 
of  Gothic  tracery,  and  emblazoned 
by  armorial  ensigns,  that  form  the 
figures  of  the  card. 

The  Two  of  Clubs.  A  Persian 
chief,  in  great  rage,  is  preparing 
to  receive  the  attack  of  some 

c 

ty  adversary,  whom  lie  engages  in 
support  or  revenge  of  some  dis¬ 
comfited  friend,  whose  helmet  he 
bestrides,  and  seems  to  defend. 
The  club  forms  ornamental  open* 
ings  in  the  helmet. 


A  QUESTION  REGARDING  RECENTLY  IMPORTED 

ANTIQUITIES 

TO  THE  EDITOR . 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  passing  through 
New  Palace-yard,  I  was  attracted 
to  the  water  -side  by  a  considerable  f 
crowd  of  persons,  who  appeared  to  ’ 
be  inspecting  the  landing  of  some-  r 
thing  that  excited  their  interest  and 
curiosity.  On  arriving,  I  found 
about  fifty  sailors  employed,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  temporary  crane 
and  pulley,  in  raising  from  a  light¬ 
er  some  very  massive  columns,  and 
other  large  f  ragments  of  a  splendid 
and  stupendous  edifice.  I  inquired 
from  whence  these  relics  were  ob¬ 
tained,  to  what  building  they  had 
belonged,  and  whither  they  were 
about  to  be  conveyed,  but  I  recei¬ 
ved  very  little  intelligence  that  I 
could  consider  conclusive  or  satis-  : 
factory :  indeed  I  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  the  uninformed  specta¬ 
tors,  or  the  ignorant  sailors,  would 
ht\  able  to  answer  my  inquiries. 


Some  said  that  the  pillars,  &c.  were 
a  part  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Co¬ 
rinth  or  Thebes;  others  told  me 
that  they  were  brought  from  Egypt; 
but  the  more  general  and  perhaps 
more  correct  opinion  seemed  to  be, 
that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  ruins  of  Carthage. 

Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  one, 
or  all,  or  none  of  these  statements 
be  true,  the  subject  deserves  inves¬ 
tigation.  Of  late  years  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  has  become  the  depository  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  The  Townley 
and  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  curious 
specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture 
and  mythology  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  have  all  received 
illustration  in  very  learned  produc¬ 
tions ;  but  of  these  new  importa¬ 
tions,  excepting  a  paragraph  or  two 
in  the  public  newspapers,  I  am  not 
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aware  that  any  thing  has  been  said. 
If  it  be  true  that  they  once  formed 
a  portion  of  the  noble  structures  of 
Carthage,  I  cannot  conceive  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  greater  interest,  not  only  to 
antiquaries,  but  to  all  men  of  let¬ 
ters. 

For  my  own  part*  after  a  minute 
inspection  of  the  greater  portion 
of  these  relics,  I  can  say  that  I  ne¬ 
ver  saw  more  beautiful  specimens 
of  variegated  marbles  (though  much 
injured  in  many  parts  by  time  and 
other  causes),  than  were  exposed  in 
Palace-yard  day  after  day  while 
they  were  in  the  course  of  being 
landed.  The  verd-antique  co¬ 
lumns  (of  which  there  were  several, 
and  the  shafts  long  and  apparently 
well  proportioned,)  were  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  although  the  polish  was  all 
defaced.  I  observed  that  in  some 
parts,  and  more  especially  in  the 
softer  stone  or  marble,  many  holes 
appeared  to  have  been  perforated  ; 
and  the  sailors  told  me,  that  they 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  sea  ver¬ 
min,  that  had  penetrated  into  the 
substance  of  the  columns  when 


I  find  also,  that  very  recently 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  bust  of 
Mem  non*  has  been  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  I  have  likewise 
heard,  that  the  remains  I  have  above 
referred  to  were  a  gift  from  some 
foreign  powers.  Upon  both  these 
subjects,  however,  I  believe  the 
public  is  very  much  in  the  dark; 
and  I  have  to  request,  that,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Miscellany, 
which  pays  so  much  attention  to 
matters  connected  with  the  fine 
arts,  some  person  properly  quali¬ 
fied  will  afford  me,  and  the  rest  of 
your  readers  who  are  in  a  similar 
state  of  ignorance,  some  informa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  more  has 
been  written  regarding  them  than 
has  met  my  eye;  if  so,  perhaps 
some  correspondent  will  instruct 
me  where  I  may  obtain  the  intelli¬ 
gence  I  desire.  H.  K. 

*  Whether  this  be  the  image  or  part 
of  the  image  of  Memnon,  which  possess** 
ed  the  singular  power  referred  to  in  th6 
following  lines  of  Akenside,  I  cannot 
say : 


they  were  buried  in  the  sand,  where, 
they  added,  the  pillars  had  lain  for 
some  hundred  years.  This  con¬ 
cealment  was  a  matter  of  fact  with¬ 
in  their  own  knowledge,  for  they  in¬ 
formed  me  that  they  had  assisted 
in  raising  the  fragments  on  ship¬ 
board  ;  and  so  far  it  seems  clear, 
that  at  least  those  parts  of  the  im¬ 
ported  ruins  had  not  belonged  ei¬ 
ther  to  Corinth  or  Thebes. 


“  For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown’d 
By  fabliog  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  louch 
Of  Titau’s  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains,”  &c. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination ,  b.  i. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Savary  the  traveller 
mentions  the  existence  of  such  a  statue 
in  his  time,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
does  not  bear  witness  to  its  miraculous 
music. 
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The  objects  of  interest  at  this  | 
Exhibition  of  Casts  and  Pictures, 
have  recently  received  a  very  im¬ 
portant  addition  in  the  fac-similc 


in  plaster  of  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo  Buo- 
naroti :  the  original  is  at  the  tomb 
of  Julius  11.  in  the  church  of  S. 
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fcietrc  in  Vineoli  at  Rome.  Tb  all 
who  have  tratelled  in  Italy,  this 
master- piece  of  the  first  sculptor 
of' that  country  is  of  course  well 
known.  Many  and  many  an  artist 
and  amateur  would  have  travelled 
a  greater  distance  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  contemplating  it;  and 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  metropolis  on  the 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  cast 
in  question,  which,  as  nearly  as  the 
art  of  imitation  could  be  carried, 
exhibits  all  the  perfections  of  the 
marble  from  which  it  was  taken. 
In  one  respect  the  exhibition  of  a 
cast  may  be  said  to  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  original,  because  the 
proprietor  of  the  former  has  the 
means  of  choosing  such  lights  as 
may  display  the  object  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  he  has,  besides,  the 
additional  power  of  turning  it  round 
in  various  directions,  so  that  the 
spectator  may  survey  it  in  all  points 
of  view. 

The  history  of  the  statue  is  pro¬ 
bably  too  well  known  to  require 
that  we  should  at  all  enter  into  it, 
nor  will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to 
quote  any  of  the  opinions  of  those 
best  qualified  to  appreciate  its  me-  j 
rits:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,1 
that  they  are  universally  acknow-  ,■ 
ledged  by  artists  and  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  taste;  and  an  ordinary  oh-  ! 
server  will  not,  even  at  first  sight, 
be  disposed  to  dispute  their  judg¬ 
ment,  or  to  fancy,  that  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  grandeur  and  other  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  figure  of  Moses,  a 
higher  degree  of  knowledge  is  re¬ 
quired  than  tiiat  which  he  possesses. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible,  that  on  the  first  view  he 
Should  be  able  to  understand  and 
CTjyut  aH  that  has  procured  for  it 
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Such  unbounded  admrrktibh  :  the 
morb  lie  contemplates  the  statue, 
the  greater  will  be  biS  delight,  and 
the  greater  will  be  bis  wonder  at 
the  powers  of  the  ulan  who  could 
first  imagine,  and  afterwards  em¬ 
body  from  the  block,  such  a  stu¬ 
pendous  piece  of  workmanship. 

In  this  respect,  sculpture  has  the 
advantage  over  painting:  the  lat¬ 
ter,  at  the  first  inspection,  general¬ 
ly  produces  all  the  admiration 
which,  as  a  whole  pictU  re.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  ;  and  though  subse¬ 
quent  inspection  and  consideration 
may  citable’. he  individual  better  to* 
estimate  the  details,  tile  general  ef¬ 
fect  is  not  by  any  means  heighten¬ 
ed.  But  while  standing  before  d 
statue  like  that  under  our  review, 
and  whiledirectingour  notice  to  the 
various  parts,  the  admiration  con¬ 
tinually  grows,  until  at  length  it 
readies  the  climax  oF  delight  of 
which  the  mind  of  the  spectator  i* 
capable  ;  for  there  inust  be  degrees 
of  pleasurable  sensation  according 
to  the  degrees  of  taste,  knowledge, 
or  comprehension. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  the  particular  merits  of 
the  statue  of  Moses ;  the  expression 
and  dignity  of  the  face,  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  Sublimity  of  the  attitude, 
the  noble  arrangement  of  the  dra¬ 
pery,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  lie- 
hold  it.  The  disposition  even  of 
the  fine  flowing  beard  of  the  great 
lawgiver  of  antiquity,  and  even 
some  of  the  rtiinutef  excellences,- 
cannot  fail  to  strike  superficial  ob¬ 
servers  ;  and  to  point  out  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  deserving  notice,  would 
require  more  space  than  our  limits 
will  allow  Us  to  bestow  Upon  it. 
When  vve  recollect  the  words  of 
St.  Patti,  that  R  the  child  ten  t»f 
P 
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Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold 
the  face  of  Moses  for  die  glory  of 
his  countenance,”  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  any  man  should  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  subject,  and  nothing 
but  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael 
Augelo  could  have  been  equal  to 
it.  To  represent  Apollo,  Venus, 
Melpomene,  Mercury,  or  any  of 
tbe  personages  of  the  heathen  j 
mythology,  seems  comparatively 
easy;  even  Jupiter  himself  had  so 
much  of  the  mortal  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  mind  and  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  life,  that  too  much  of 
the  divinity  would  have  been  al¬ 
most  out  of  character :  but  to  re¬ 
present  Moses,  who  on  Mount  Si¬ 
nai  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  th$  Tables  of  the  Law, 


is  exhibited  in  the  same  apartment 
as  that  from  Monte  Cavailo,  Thg 
latter  is  so  stupendous  in  po.h^  pj-' 
size,  and  so  energetic  in  point  of 
action,  that  it  renders  the  quiet  and 
dignified  appearance  of  Moses  les^ 
striking.  Unless  a  partition  were 
run  across  the  large  apartment,. tlii$ 
objection  could  not  perhaps  be  re¬ 
moved  . 

Upon  the  cast  of  the  Ajax, 
Achilles,  or  Alexander  (for  it  lias 
been  assigned  to  all),  from  Monte 
Cavallo,  we  have  nothing  new  to 
remark,  excepting  to  applaud  die 
pains  that  have  been  taken,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Marquis  de  Canoya,  to  place 
the  figure,  withrelation  10  the  horsi.-, 
in  various  advantageous  situations* 


who,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  peo-  j  so  as  to  enable  us  in  some  degree 
pie  withdrew  awe-struck  from  the  1  to  judge  of  the  location  and  effec  t 
thunders  and  the  glory  of  God,  was  i  of  the  original  group, 
alone  permitted  to  approach  and  j  The  statue  of  Melpomene,  from 
to  behold;  to  give  substance  and  |  the  Cortile  of  the  Canccllm ia 
form  to  tbe  idea  of  such  a  sublime  .  tolica ,  is  the  least  pleasing  of  die 
being,  seems  a  work  far  beyond  ;  three  principal  casts— at  least  to 
even  the  efforts  of  the  renowned  jj  common  observers,;  yet  artists  arid 
masters  of  giited  Greece.  ;  persons  of  science  and  taste,  ex-. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  press  themselves  highly  delighted 
rhis  cast  is  exhibited,  we  would  ,  with  it,  more  especially  with  tlje 
only  suggest,  that  the  statue  would  I,  folds,  disposition,  and  transparency 
appear  to  better  advantage,  both  as  of  the  drapery  :  we  mean  that  sort 


to  attitude  and  to  light,  if  instead 
of  the  full  face  being  presented  on 
entrance,  it  were  shewn  in  half  pro¬ 
file:  yet  care  must  he  taken,  that 
in  so  doing  the  left  arm  be  not 
shewn  in  an  awkward,  not  to  say  a 
constrained  or  distorted,  position. 
It  seems  also  to  us,  that  the  pedes¬ 
tal  is  a  little  too  high ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  spectator  can¬ 
not  ascertain  upon  what  tlte  left 
hand  is  employed,  whether  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  drapery  or  otherwise. 

We  are  sorry,  also,  that  this  cast 


of  transparency  which  enables  the 
eye  to  trace  ail  the  fine  turns  of 
the  figure.  To  enjoy  this  com¬ 
pletely,  however,  an  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  in  the  arts  is  requir¬ 
ed.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
original  statue  still  remains  in  the’ 
Louvre,  having  been  presented  by 
the  Pope  to  the  King  of  France. 

The  pictures  are  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
F.xhibition  at  the  lloyal  Mews. 
Np,  1,  The  I  ir»b>.  Infant  Christ, 
and  Hl.Jvhn,  by  Raphael,  is  a  most 
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exfiuisu£  cabinet  piece:  the  chi ! - 
dVen  ar£  most  beautiful,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  divinity  of  our 
Savour  and  the  ruder  features  and 
Complexion  of  St.John  is  adrhira- 
bly  preserved.  The  face  of  the 
Virgin,  though  not  deficient  in  ten¬ 
derness  of  expression,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  worst  part  of  the  picture, 
and  seems  somewhat  in  an  un finish 
fed  state:  whether  this  appearance 
be  the  effect  of  any  injury  it  has 
received,  we  cannot  decide.  We  j 
would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  difference  between 
thfe  children  in  this  performance 
and  those  in  No.  13.  A  Holy  Fami- 
h/\  by  Baroceio:  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  last  the  infants  are  not  deficient 
in  mere  beauty — they  are  pretty 
enough,  particularly  the  Saviour; 
but,  if  considered  abstractedly,  no 
one  would  ever  imagine  that  the 
artist  intended  to  represent  him  as 
the  Messenger  of  Heaven:  there 
is  nothing  of  the  future  about  him, 
nothing  to  lead  one  to  expect  that 
he  would  be  more  than  the  play¬ 
thing  and  darling  of  a  fond  mother. 
Baroceio  indeed  is  a  very  inferior 
artist,  and  all  his  pictures  are  in 
the  same  disagreeable  insignificant 
manner:  they  have,  however,  too 
much  prettit*ess  in  the  colouring 
and  composition  not  to  secure  a 
certain  number  of  admirers. 

No.  9.  St.  Cecilia  9  is  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  copy  from  the  celebrated 
picture  by  Raphael,  which  proba¬ 
bly  many  of  our  readers  bad  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  said,  in  the  catalogue,  that 
this  fac-simite  was  made  by  Guido 
by  order  of  Louis  XIII.;  but  per¬ 
haps  that  may  be  liable  to  dispute: 
it  is,  however,  in  our  opinion  a  more 
pleasing  picture  than  the  original 
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in  its  present  state,  for  it1  has  been 
so  touched  up  and  altered  by  French, 
experimental  connoisseurs,  that 
little  of  what  is  called  i 'irgin  pamt- 
ing is  to  be  discovered  about  it.  The 
piece  now  under  our  notice,  will 
s-eern  to  those  who  have  inspected 
the  painting  at  Paris,  somewhat  too 
dark  in  the  shadows :  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  colours  of  the  latter 
have  been  most  unwarrantably 
heightened  and  brightened;  and 
what  is  most  censurable,  a  large 
patch  of  blue  sky  has  been  insert¬ 
ed  over  the  head  of  the  figures, 
which  entirely  destroys  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole:  it  l)as,  besides, 
this  most  unhappy  effect,  that  it 
makes  the  angels,  by  whose  celes¬ 
tial  harmony  St.  Cecilia  is  rapt, 
appear  rather  in  the  dark,  than  in 
the  glory  by  which  they  ought 
properly  to  be  surrounded. 

Asa  model  for  portrait-painting 
we  would  refer  to  No.  11.  Cardinal 
Hippolito ,  and  the  painter  of  the 
picture,  Sebastian  del  Piombo;  the 
latter  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
appointment  over  the  lead-mines 
from  which  he  derives  his  appella¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael,  but  on  what  authority  we 
know  not :  to  us  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  any  strong  resemblance  of 
style  to  warrant  it.  Perhaps  it  arose 
from  the  strong  obligation  of  Ra¬ 
phael  to  the  family,  which  induced 
him  to  introduce  the  two  sons  of 
Cardinal  Hippolito  into  his  mag* 
tiificent  Transfiguration. 

There  are  other  pictures  well 
worthy  of  remark  in  this  small  col¬ 
lection,  some  of  which  are  pot  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  catalogue,  having 
been  introduced  since  it  was  print¬ 
ed  .  We  refer  more  especially  to  two 
half-lengths  by  Sasso  Ferrato:  one 
P  2 
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of  the  Virgin,  the  other  of  a  celes  ¬ 
tial  messenger  with  a  lily  in  his 
hand:  the  latter,  in  our  judgment, 
is  by  far  the  best  of  the  two,  and  is 
a  very  pleasing  subject,  executed 
with  all  the  minute  delicacy  and 
truth  belonging  to  the  master.  We 


do  not  admire  the  turn  of  the  head 
of  the  Virgin;  it  gives  us  too  much 
the  notion  of  a  crick  in  the  neck  : 
jj  but  the  countenance  is  admirably 
j  expressive  of  the  modesty  and  hu¬ 
mility  so  becoming  at  the  Annmy. 

:  ciation. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CYPRUS. 


(From  Mr.  J.  Macdonald  Ken n sir’s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor ,  Armenia,  fyc.) 


The  island  is  140  miles  in  length, 
and  63  in  breadth ;  at  the  widest 
part  a  range  of  mountains  inter¬ 
sects  it  from  east  to  west,  termina¬ 
ting  towards  the  east  in  a  long  pro¬ 
montory,  called  Cape  St.  Andrew 
(ancient  Denaretum),  and  rising  in 
a  lofty  peak,  St.  Croix  (Mount 
Olympus),  bearing  nearly  north¬ 
west  of  Larnica.  The  soil  is  na¬ 
turally  fruitful,  and  although  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  island  is 
under  cultivation,  the  merchants 
of  Larnica  annually  export  many 
cargoes  of  excellent  wheat  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  70,000  souls,  and 
It  is  said  to  be  daily  decreasing ; 
half  of  this  number  are  Greeks, 
under  their  archbishop,  and  the 
remainder  Turks,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Franks  at  Larnica.  The 
«vil  consequences  of  the  Turkish 
system  of  government  are  no  where 
more  apparent  than  in  Cyprus, 
where  the  governor,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  yearly  by  the  Capudan 
Pasha,  the  ex  officio  proprietor  of 
the  island,  has  recourse  to  every 
method  of  extortion;  so  that  the 
Turks  would  labour  ynd.er  the  same 


grievances  as  the  Christians,  were 
not  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the 
demands  ot  the  government,  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  a  number  of  lazy  and 
avaricious  monks.  All  affairs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Greeks  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  arch- 
ij  bishop  and  dragoman  of  Cyprus 
j  (atl  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte), 
jj  are  accountable  to  the  Mute- 
sellim  for  the  contributions,  miri, 
j  &c-  The  most  fertile  as  well  as 
the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the 
island  are  in  the  vicinities  of  Ce- 
rina  and  Baffo,  the  ancient  Paphos, 
where,  according  to  Tacitus,  Ve¬ 
nus,  rising  from  the  waves,  was 
wafted  to  the  shore.  Here  we  find 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  pines, 
groves  of  olives,  and  plantations 
of  mulberries.  Cyprus  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  fineness  of  its  fruits, 
wine,  oil,  and  silk ;  the  oranges  are 
as  delicious  as  those  of  Tripoli: 
the  wine,  which  is  of  two  kinds, 
red  and  white,  is  sent  down  the 
Levant,  where  it  is  manufactured 
for  the  English  market-  The  silk 
also  of  tvyo  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  bwt  the  farmer  is  preferred. 
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The  wheat  i#  of  a  superior  quality  ;  ; 
and  rice  might  be  cultivated  in  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  island,  were  the 
agriculturist  permitted  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  sufficient  capital  to  enable 
him  to  clear  and  prepare  the  land; 
but  the  Greek  peasantry,  who  are 
the  only  industrious  class,  have 
been  so  much  oppressed  by  Turks, 
monks,  and  bishops,  that  they  are 
novy  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
indigence,  and  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  emigrate  from 
the  island.  The  governor  and  arch¬ 
bishop  deal  more  largely  in  corn 
than  all  the  other  people  of  t{ie 
island  put  together:  they  frequent¬ 
ly  seize  upon  the  whole  yearly  pro¬ 
duce,  at  their  own  valuation,  and 
either  export  it  or  retail  it  at  an 
advanced  price;  nay,  it  happened 
more  than  once  during  the  war  in 
Spain,  that  the  whole  of  the  corn 
was  purchased  in  this  manner  by 
the  merchants  of  Malta,  and  ex¬ 
ported,  without  leaving  the  lower 
orders  a  morsel  of  bread.  The 
island  abounds  in  game,  such  as 
partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  and 
snipes;  there  are  no  wild  ani¬ 
mals  excepting  foxes  and  hares, 
but  many  kinds  of  serpents,  and 
among  others  that  of  the  asp,  which 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  renowned  Cleopatra.  All  sorts 
of  domestic  fowls,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  cattle,  are  bred  in  Cyprus, 
where  it  is  the  boast  of  the  natives, 
that  the  produce  of  every  land  and 
climate  will  not  only  flourish,  but 
even  attain  the  highest  point  of 
perfection. 

Larnica  is  situated  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Citium*,  the  native  ci- 

*  Cimon  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ci~ 
tiq*n>  which  was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
Logus,  Josephus  days*  that  Cyprus  was 


ty  of  Zeno  the  philosopher,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  constituting  the 
best  roadsted  in  the  island.  It  is 
the  second  town  in  Cyprus,  the 
emporium  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
residence  of  innumerable  consuls 
from  the  different  European  pow¬ 
ers,  who  parade  the  streets  with  as 
much  self-importance  as  if  they 
were  ambassadors.  Larnica  con¬ 
sists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  tow  n*, 
both  together  containing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5000  souls,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  forty  families  are  Franks,  and 
the  remainder  Greeks  and  Maho- 
medans.  The  houses  being  built 
of  mud,  are  mean  in  the  extreme; 
but  those  of  the  Franks  are  comfort¬ 
able  within,  and  most  of  them  are 
adorned  by  a  lofty  flag-staff,  where 
on  Sundaysand  holidays  they  hoist 
t lie  colours  of  their  respective  na¬ 
tions.  The  upper  town  contains 
the  convent  and  cathedral  of  St. 
Saviour,  the  residence  of  the  bi¬ 
shop  ;  and  the  Marino,  the  port  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Lazarus,  a  very 
old  structure,  without  beauty  or 
magnificence,  but  consecrated  by 
the  Greeks  as  the  spot  to  which 
Lazarus  fled  for  refuge  from  the 
rage  of  the  Jews.  A  stone  coffin 
or  sarcophagus,  in  a  vault,  is  said 
once  to  have  contained  his  ashes, 
until  they  were  carried  off  by  the 
French  to  Marseilles.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  chapel  of  St  La¬ 
zarus  stands  the  castle,  an  edifice 
originally  erected  by  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  but  now 
crumbling  to  ruins.  The  exports 
are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  wine, 
and  drugs;  the  imports,  rice  and 

called  Cethima,  from  Othimus  the  son 
of  Javan.  The  Hebrew  word  ('cthim  was 
written  Citium  by  the  Greeks. 

*  The  lower  tow  n  is  cal Jed  Marino. 
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sugar  from  Egypt,  and  cloth,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  colonial  produce  from 
Malta  and  Smyrna.  This  traffic  is 
carried  on  by  Levantine  ships  un¬ 
der  English  colours  :  there  is  no 
harbour,  consequently  the  ships  lie 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore ;  but  the  anchorage  is  tolera¬ 
bly  good,  and  accidents  seldom 
happen.  The  prevailing  winds 
blow  from  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  in  general  accompanied 
with  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

An  adjacent  cape  is  still  deno¬ 
minated  Chitti,  while  the  ruins  of 
Citium  are  recognised  in  heaps  of 
tumuli  and  hillocks  of  rubbish  ;  from 
which  bricks  of  a  superior  qoalitj' 
and  medals  are  frequently  dug  up 
by  the  natives.  Between  the  up¬ 
per  and  the  lower  town  is  an  ele¬ 


vated  spot,  on  which  a  building 
appears  to  have  been  erected;  and 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  this 
mount  is  the  ancient  basin  of  the 
port,  the  month  oF  which  is  now 
blocked  up  with  sand  and  gravel, 
so  that  the  water  becomes  stagnant 
in  the  summer.  Traces  of  the  foss 
as  well  as  of  the  aqueduct  may  be 
discovered;  for  Larnica  has  no 
good  water  in  itself,  and  rs  still 
supplied  from  a  distance  by  an 
aqueduct,  constructed  by  a  Turk¬ 
ish  emir  about  half  a  century  ago. 

The  military  force  of  Cyprus 
amounts  to  300  men,  immediately 
about  the  person  of  the  governor, 
and  4000  Januaries,  without  cou¬ 
rage,  arms,  or  discipline,  dispersed 
over  different  parts  of  the  island. 


ROSAMUND  GRAY. 

(From  the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.) 


Katn  would  1  draw  a  veil  over  the  | 
transaction  of  that  night,  but  1  can¬ 
not;  grief  and  burning  shame  for¬ 
bid  me  to  be  silent:  black  deeds  I 
are  about  to  be  made  public,  which 
reflect  a  stain  upon  our  common 
nature. 

Rosamund,  enthusiastic  and  im¬ 
provident,  wandered  unprotected 
to  a  distance  from  her  guardian 
ddofs,  throngh  lonely  glens  and 
wood-walks, whereshe  had  rambled  j 
many  a  day  in  safety,  till  she  arri¬ 
ved  at  a  shady  copse,  out  of  the 
hearing  of  any  human  habitation. 

Matravis  met  her.  “  Flown  with 
insolence  and  wine,”  returning 
home  late  at  night,  he  passed  that 
way. 

Matravis  was  a  very  ugly  man, 
sal!o\v-comp!exioned  ;  and  if  hearts 


can  wear  that  colour,  his  heart  was 
sallow-complexioned  also. 

A  young  man  grey  deliberation, 
cold  and  systematic  in  all  his  plans, 
and  all  his  plans  were  evil!  His 
very  lust  was  systematic  ! 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad 
purposes  for  such  a  dreary  length 
of  time,  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  some  solitary  check  of 
conscience  must  have  intervened 
to  save  him  from  commission — but 
that  light  from  Ilaixcn  was  extinct 
in  his  dark  bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  nothing 
that  is  amiable,  existed  for  this  un* 
happy  man.  He  feared,  he  envied, 
he  suspected ;  but  he  never  loved. 
The  sublime  and  beautiful  in  na¬ 
ture,  the  excellent  and  becoming 
in  morals*  were  things  placed  be- 
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vq#d  the  capacity  of  bis  sensations, 
lie  loved  not  poetry,  nor  ever  took 
a  lonely  walk  to  meditate — never 
beheld  virtue,  which  he  did  not  try 
to  disbelieve  ;  or  female  beauty  and 
innocence,  which  he  did  not  lust  to 
contaminate* 

A  sneer  was  perpetually  upon 
his  face,  and  malice  gtisining  at  his 
Heart.  He  would  say  the  most  ill- 
natured  things  with  the  least  re¬ 
morse,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
This  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
a  wit — other  traUs  got  him  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  villain. 

And  this  man  formerly  paid  his 
court  to  Elinor  C lare ! — with  what 
success  1  leave  my  readers  to  de¬ 
termine.  It  was  not  in  Elinoi’s 
nature  to  despise  any  living  thing 
- — hut  in  the  estimation  of  this  man, 
to  be  rejected  was  to  be  dt^ned; 
and  Matravis  never  forgave. 

He  had  long  turned  his  eyes  up¬ 
on  Rosamund  Gray.  To  steal  from 
the  bosom  of  her  friends  the  jewel 
they  prized  so  much,  the  little  ewe 
lamb  they  held  so  dear,  was  a  scheme 
of  delicate  revenge;  and  Matravis 
had  a  twofold  motive  for  accom¬ 
plish;  ng  this  young  maid's  ruin. 

Often  had  lie  met  her  in  her  fa¬ 
vourite  solitude,  but  found  tier  ever 
cold  and  inaccessible*  Of  late  the 
girl  had  avoided  straying  far  from 
her  own  home,  in  the  fear  of  meet¬ 
ing  him  —  but  she  had  never  told 
her  fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had  till  now  been  con¬ 
tent  to  be  a  villain  within  the  limits 
of  the  law;  but,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  hot  fumes  of  wine,  co-ope¬ 
rating  vyitb  his  deep  desire  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  the  insolence  of  an  un¬ 
hoped-for  meeting,  overcame  his 
customary  prudence,  and  Matravis 
rose  at  onc.e  to  an  audacity  of  glo¬ 
rious  mischief. 
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J^ate  at  night  he  met  her,  a  lone¬ 
ly,  unprotected  virgin — no  friend 
at  hand— no  place  near  of  refuge. 

Rosamund  Gray,  my  soul  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrowful  for  thee ;  I  lothe 
to  tell  the  hateful  circumstance  of 
thy  wrongs.  Night  and  silence 
were  the  only  witnesses  of  this 
young  maid’s  disgrace — Matravis 
fled.  vr>.,0  ,.,r;  p  nmjq-d 

Rosamund,  polluted  and  disgra¬ 
ced,  wandered  an  abandoned  thing 
about  the  fields  and  meadows  till 
daybreak.  Not  caring  to  return  to 
the  cottage,  she  sat  herself  dmvu 
before  the  gate  of  Alias  Clare’s 
house — in  a  stupor  of  grief. 

Elinor  was  just  rising,  and  had 
opened  the  window  of  her  cham 
her,  when  she  perceived  lier  deso¬ 
late  y  oung  friend.  She  ran  to  em¬ 
brace  her — she  brought  her  into 
the  house — she  took  her  to  her  bo¬ 
som — she  kissed  her — she  spake 
to  her;  but  Rosamund  could  not 
speak. 

Tidings  came  from  the  cottage. 
Margaret’s  death  was  an  event  which 
could  not  be  kept  concealed  from 
Rosamund.  When  the  sweet  maid 
heard  of  it,  she  languished  and  fell 
sick^-she  never  held  up  her  head 
after  that  time. 

if  Rosamund  had  been  a  sister, 
she  could  not  have  been  kindlier 
treated  than  by  her  two  friends. 

Allan  had  prospects  in  life^- 
might  in  time  have  married  into, 
any  of  the  first  families  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire;  but  Rosamund  Gray, 
humbled  though  she  was,  and  put 
to  shame,  had  yet  a  charm  lor  him, 
and  he  would  have  been  content  to 
share  his  fortunes  with  . her.  yet,  if 
Rosamund  would  have  lived  to  be 
his  companion. 

I^ut  thUv\yas  *nQt  to  be,  and  the 
girl  soon  after  died.  She  expired 


no 
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jn  the  arms  of  Elinor — quiet,  gen¬ 
tle,  as  she  lived — thankful  that  she 
died  not  among  strangers — and  ex- 


!  of  humanity*  She  died  i mcrtta* 
j  plaining;  and  this  voting  maid,  tlm 
i  untaught  Rosamund,  might  have 


pressing  by  signs,  rather  than  j  given  a  lesson  to  the  grave  phiio* 
words,  a  gratitude  for  the  mosttri-  |!  sopher  in  death* 
fling  services,  the  common  offices  tj 


ACCOUNT  OF  SPITZ  BERGEN. 

(From  J.  Laing’s  Voyage  to  that  Country.) 


Spitzbergex  isageneral  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  a  vast  assemblage 
of  frozen  islands,  lying,  between 
South  Cape  in  7b.  30.  and  Verie- 
gan  Hook  in  80.  7.  north  latitude. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  the 
westernmost  part  of  Mauritius,  or 
Amsterdam  Island,  called  Hack- 
luyt’s  Headland,  to  the  extreme 
east  point  of  North  Eastland,  com¬ 
prising  from  9  deg.  to  nearly  24 
deg.  east  longitude. 

The  inhospitable  nature  of  this 
frozen  climate  has  prevented  Spitz- 
bergen  from  being  properly  ex¬ 
plored.  The  best  charts  that  have 
been  published  are  extremely  de¬ 
fective,  and  its  larger  divisions  are 
but  imperfectly  defined.  It  could 
nowise  interest  the  reader  to  per¬ 
use  a  dry  catalogue  of  headlands 
or  straits ;  and  a  few  general  ob¬ 
servations  may  suffice  to  exhaust 
all  that  is  interesting  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

T  he  general  aspect  of  this  gloomy 
and  sterile  country  affords  a  scene 
truly  picturesque  and  sombre.  The 
shores  are  rugged,  bold,  and  terri¬ 
fic,  being  in  many  places  formed 
by  lofty,  black,  inaccessible  rocks, 
some  of  which  taper  to  exceeding¬ 
ly  high  points,  and  are  altogether 
bare,  and  almost  destitute  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  entire  face  of  the 
country  exhibits  a  wild,  dreary 


landscape  of  amazingly  high*, 
sharp-pointed  mountains,  some  of 
which  rear  their  summits  above  the 
clouds,  and  are  capped  with  strata 
of  snow,  probably  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

The  mountains  of  Spitzbergen 
have  been  observed  by  voyagers  to; 
decline  in  altitude  towards  the 
j  east ;  neither  are  the  eastern  rnoiin* 
tains  so  black,  steep,  or  naked,  as 
!  those  more  to  the  west.  This  cu- 
!  rious  phenomenon  is  considered  by 
;  some  naturalists  as  a  general  law 
of  nature.  The  mountains  here  are 
totally  composed  of  one  entire  apt! 
single  mass  of  granite.  The  only 
fissures  discovered  in  their  vast  ex*- 
tent,  are  formed  by  the  intensity  of 
the  frost  rending  them  asunder. 
They  burst  with  a  noise  like  thun¬ 
der,  and  often  huge  fragments  are 
torn  from  the  summits,  and  rolled 
with  great  impetuosity  to  the  base. 

The  glaciers  are  the  most  asto¬ 
nishing  of  all  the  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  country.  It  would 
only  convey  a  faint  representation 
of  their  size  and  magnificence  to 
say,  that  they  far  surpassed  those 
of  Switzerland.  Travellers  who 
have  been  in  both  countries,  de~ 

*  The  altitude  of  one  near  the  Black 
Point,  south  end,  was  found  by  the 
gamcter  to  be  1503  yards.—- Phipfs' 
Voyages,  p,  87* 
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dare  there  is  rio  comparison  be¬ 
tween  them.  Perhaps  the  most  pro¬ 
per  method  to  form  a  just  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  magnitude  is,  by  con-  j 
sidering  the  size  of  the  icebergs,  j 
which,  as  previously  stated,  are 
fragments  of  them.  One  of  these 
masses,  according  to  Phipps,  has 
been  found  grounded  in  twetity- 
four  fathoms  water,  while  it  tower-  i 
ed  above  the  surface  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet.  Almost  every  valley  | 
can  bdast  of  its  glacier,  some  of 
which  vie  with  the  mountains  in 
height.  They  are  occasionally  hol¬ 
low,  and  immense  cascades  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  precipitated  from  them. 

The  magnificence  of  tins  scene 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
gloomy  silence  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  hoarse  noise  of  the 
water  dashing  from  an  immense 
height'  and  the  magnificent  effect 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 
solar  rays,  form  a  tout-ensemble* hich 
can  only  be  faintly  conceived. 

Though  the  mountains  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  consist  generally  of  rocks 
of  primary  foundation,  it  is  not  al¬ 
together  destitute  of  those  of  a  la¬ 
ter  origin.  Captain  Phipps  dis¬ 
covered  several  species  of  marble, 
which  dissolved  readily  in  muriatic 
acid.  On  the  east  side  of  the  coun¬ 
try  potter’s  clay  and  gypsum  have 
been  found;  and  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  talc,  mica,  and  lapis  clea¬ 
ns,  are  to  be  met  with.  Phipps 
did  not  perceive  any  metallic  ores 
in  this  country,  nor,  as  far  ns  I 
know,  have  other  voyagers  disco¬ 
vered  any-  The  interior  of  the 
country,  however,  has  heen  very 
little,  vf  at  all,  explored;  and  it 
Would,  therefore,  he  wrong  to  con¬ 
clude  agthnst  their  existence  from 
this  circumstance,  more  especially 
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as  they  are  said  to  be  found  in 
Greenland. 

Solid  as  the  rocks  of  this  barren 
country  are,  their  disintegration 
has  gone  on  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  The  combined  effects  of  ca¬ 
taracts,  formed  of  melted  snow,  of 
fronts  and  tempests,  are  at  once 
perceived  in  the  quantity  of  grit, 
or  coarse  sand,  worn  down  from  the 
mountains.  This  sterile  substance 
(the  only  thing  among  the  rocks 
resembling  soil )  is  sotnetVhat  fer¬ 
tilized  bv  the  putrefied  lichens  and 
dung  of  wild  birds. 

No  fountains,  or  springs  of  fresh 
water,  are  to  be  found  here  -  frost 
arrests  the  watery  fluid  in  itscourse* 
and  prevents  it  from  ascending  to 
the  surface.  The  cascades  falling 
from  the  glaciers  are  solely  formed 
of  melted  snow,  and  with  this  only 
the  navigators  can  be  supplied. 

This  inhospitable  climate  is  not 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ; 
some  plants  are  found  which  brave 
the  rigour  of  perpetual  frost;  and 
convey  some  faint  representation 
of  a  more  southern  country.  They 
are  generally  short,  crabbed,  and 
have  a  wretched  appearance.  The 
safi. r  herb&cta  (dwarf  willow),  the 
nost  vigorous  of  them  all,  scarcely 
rises  two  inches  from  the  ground. 
Among  the  few  herbs,  the  cochlea - 
ria  (scurvy  grass)  deserves  the  first 
rank,  as  being  the  providential  re¬ 
source  of  distempered  seamen. 
Here  are  also  found  several  species 
of  lichen  (liverwort),  saxt'fragia,  rfc- 
nuncithts,  bryinn,  and  a  few  others, 
of  little  or  no  use  in  the  medical 

world.  ,  *  li'  j. 

On  the  west  side  of  Spitzbergeh 
there  are  sotne  safe  harbours  atid 
roads  for  ships.  The  sea*  neat  the 
shore  is  fdr  the  mek'  ptrVt 
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and  the  bottom  rocky ;  but  it  often 
suddenly  deepens  to  some  hundred 
fathoms,  where  the  lead  sinks  in 
soft  mud,  sometimes  mixed  with 
shells.  In  Smeerenberg,  which  has 
a  sandy  bottom,  vessels  may  ride  in 
thirteen  fathoms  water  not  far  from 
the  shore,  where  they  are  sheltered 
from  all  winds. 

The  tide,  from  the  number  of 
islands  through  which  it  passes, 
flows  very  irregularly;  in  some 
places  only  three  and  four  feet. 

Mr.  Marten  lias  affirmed,  that 
the  sun  here  at  midnight  appears 
with  all  the  faintness  of  the  moon ; 
but  his  assertion  has  not  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  experience  of 
subsequent  voyagers.  During  my 
stay  in  this  country  in  180d  and 
1807,  distinction  between  day  and 
night  was  almost  completely  lost 
Any  perceptible  difference  between 
the  splendour  and  radiance  of  the 
mid-day  and  midnight  sun  in  clear  \ 
weather  (if  these  expressions  may  I 
be  used),  arose  only  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  degree  of  altitude.  Some  of 
our  most  experienced  Greenland 
sailors,  when  called  upon  deck, 
have  frequently  asked  me  whether 
it  was  day  or  night;  and  I  have  of¬ 
ten  seen  them  obliged,  even  in  clear 
sunshine,  to  consult  the  quadrant 
on  this  head.  I  may  add,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Phipps  has  also  contradicted 
Mr.  Marten  in  the  most  positive 
manner. 

The  temperature  here  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fluctuating.  Sometimes 
the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  melt  the 
pitch  on  the  decks  and  cordage  of 
the  vessels,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  succeed  high  winds,  snow,  and 
frost.  The  sky  even  .in  calm  and 
serene  weather  is  covered  with 
dense  white  clouds,  the  repositories 

of  the  snow  so  often  falling 

o  -  • 


The  degree  of  heat  experienced  | 
in  those  northern  latitudes  being  so 
much  greater  than  is  experienced 
in  the  same  latitudes  in  the  south;, 
ern  hemisphere,  is  supposed  to  pro-, 
ceed  from  the  greater  quantity  qf 
land  in  the  north  reflecting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  in  the  south  are 
absorbed  by  tbe  ocean.  Whatever 
hypothesis  may  be  adduced  to  ac-t 
count  for  the  greater  temperaturq 
of  the  north,  the  fact  itself  is  in¬ 
disputable.  Terra  del  Fuego,  si¬ 
tuated  only  in  fifty-five  degrees 
south  latitude,  is  extreme  ly  cold  ; 
and  Captain  Cook  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  farther  than  the  seventy  *  first 
degree  of  latitude,  a  distance  far 
short  of  what  the  Greenland  ships 
are  every  year  in  the  habit  of  sail¬ 
ing  towards  the  other  pole. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  un¬ 
known  at  Spitzbergen,  or  at  least 
are  extremely  rare.  Forster  sup¬ 
poses,  that  tbe  electric  exhalations 
in  a  country  so  much  covered  with 
snow  must  be  very  few;  and  these 
so  much  consumed  by  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  the  aurora  boreulisy  that  there 
is  never  collected  at  one  time  a 
quantity  of  fluid  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  thunder  and  lightning.  That 
luminous  appearance  so  often  ob¬ 
served  during  a  storm  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  alleges  to  be  the  effect  of 
volcanic  eruptions ;  though  this,  I 
confess,  seems  to  me  extremely 
problematical. 

Spitzbergen  has  no  settled  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is,  however,  resorted  to 
by  parties  of  Russians,  who,  iu 
turn, continue  there  throughout  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
which  they  practise  in  all  vyea- 
tbers.  These  .hardy  adventurers,hav$ 
erected  huts  adjacent  to  .several  of 
the  harbours  and  hay^audaire  well 
provided  with  fuel,  from  the  im- 
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ntettfeg  qti&h  titles  of  drifted  wood 
that  is  every  where  to  be  found  in 
the  d:ifcrrnt  (Treks.  Archangel 
supplies  them  with  dried  fish,  rye- 
meal,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
whey,  similar  to,  if  not  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Shetland  be¬ 
verage.  Tills  last  constitutes  their 
chief  drink,  and  is  likewise  used  in 
baking  their  bread.  Their  beds  are 
principally  composed  of  the  skins 
of  animals  which  they  kill;  and  of 
these  they  also  make  garments, 
which  they  wear  with  the  fur  side 
next  their  bodies.  The  walruses 
and  seals  afford  them  a  plentiful 
store  of  their  favourite  delicacy, 
tntin-bil ;  and  the  bears,  deers,  and 
foxes  fall  frequent  victims  to  the 
dexterity  of  their  excellent  marks 
men.  They  are  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  country  towards 
the  latter  end  of  September,  if  not 


relieved  by  a  fresh  party  before 
that  time.  Some  of  these  arctic 
hunters  came  on  board  our  ship, 
and  when  sat  down  to  meat,  they 
preferred  a  mess  of  biscuit  and 
whale-oil  to  all  the  dainties  set  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  had  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  Siberians,  and  were 
dressed  in  bear  and  deer-skins. 
They  had  an  athletic  and  vigorous 
appearance,  though  somewhat  stif¬ 
fened  and  cramped  by  the  extreme 
cold  to  which  they  are  exposed* 
During  the  time  they  were  on  board, 
and  particularly  while  at  meat,  they 
behaved  with  a  decorum  and  gentle¬ 
ness  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  their  grotesque  appearance  ; 
and  the  neatness  of  their  fowling- 
pieces,  boat- tackling,  &c.  mani¬ 
fested  a  taste  and  ingenuity  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  more  re¬ 
fined  country  need  not  be  ashamed. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  LOVE 

(From  V  Her  mite  en  Provence,  bv  M.  i>£  Jovv.) 


Towards  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  there  lived  at  the 
sandy  village  of  Anglet  the  young 


turned  only  to  seek  for  Saubade. 
Their  mutual  love  was  no  secret; 
no  one  apprized  them  of  it,  they 


Saubade  (the  only  daughter  of  a  guessed  it — all  felt  certain  that  they 
rich  shepherd  of  Labour),  and  Lau-  loveo  one  another,  because  it  seem- 
rence,  a  vouug  orphan  fisherman  :  U  ed  necessary  that  they  slrcmld 


the  one  from  her  infancy  was  ce 
lebrated  as  a  model  of  that  native 
beauty  which  charms  by  elegance 
of  figure,  vivacity  of  features,  and 
the  expression  of  the  eyes;  the 
other,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
renowned  for  strength  and  grace, 
had  no  rival  among  the  youth  of 
Basque,  of  whom  lie  was  the  pride 
and  the  example.  When  he  play¬ 
ed  at  farandole  or  at  tennis,  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  little  red  waistcoat,  and  his 
head  adorned  with  his  becoming 
cap,  every  eye  was  upon  him,  and 


There  was  only  one  person  who 
was  not  of  this  opinion,  the  father 
of  the  young  girl;  he  vvas  neh  i*1 
flocks,  but  Laurence  was  \viihoi\t 
fortune,  and  this  circumstance  rai¬ 
sed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers. 

A  year  passed  away,  during 
,  which  time  they  experienced  the 
torments  of  a  passion,  whose  vio¬ 
lence  was  heightened  by  its  diffi- 
j  cutties:  seeing  no  longer  any  pro¬ 
spect  of  happiness,  and  guided  by 
the  only  sentiments  which  overlook 
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the  future,  they  vowed  that  death 
only  should  disunite  them;  a  single 
day  fulfilled  their  vow. 

One  morning  the  father  of  Sau- 
bade  had  set  out  to  take  an  annual 
survey  of  his  flocks  on  the  other 
side  ot  the  mountain,  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  assemble  his  shep¬ 
herds.  He  had  scarcely  disappear¬ 
ed  behind  the  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  house  was  situated,  than 
this  charming  couple  again  met. 
at  the  dawning  of  a  most  deceitful 
morn,  under  a  sort  of  arbour  co 
vered  with  vine-leaves,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  dwelling. 

This  asylum  could  only  afford 
them  a  momentary  concealment; 
that  paoment  elapsed :  the  sun  al¬ 
ready  illumined  the  whole  coun¬ 
try;  they  left  the  village,  and  di¬ 
rected  their  steps  to  the  sea-coast. 

How  cheerful  and  luxuriant  even 
the  barren  downs  over  which  they 
wandered  appeared  to  them  as  they 
forsook  the  scattered  habitations 
from  which  they  might  be  disco¬ 
vered  ! 

Bunches  cf  fir,  thrown  here  and 
there,  again  concealed  their  clan¬ 
destine  progress,  and  a  rapid  de¬ 
clivity  soon  brought  then*  to  the 
shore. 

The  clowns  extended  a  ]qng  way 
to  the  right,  and  offered  neither  re¬ 
fuge  nor  shelter;  to  the  left 
peaked  rock  formed  an  arch,  the 
extremity  of  which  bent  over  the 
waves,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  spa 
cious  and  deep  cavern. 

Had  chance  conducted  either  a 
frigid  observer,  or  an  enthusiastic 
poet,  into  this  wild  place,  they 
must  have  been  equally  struck  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  objects  which 
presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
The  semicircle,  of  which  the  sea 


appeared  to  he  the  SLngf — die  am- 
pitheatre,  whence  it  seemed  as  if 
Neptune  were  willing  iq  present  i 
to  the  eyes  of  man  a  grand  view  of  F 
the  vast  ocean  that  bathes  the  two 
hemispheres,  would  alone  have  ar¬ 
rested  their  attention.  The  illu¬ 
sions  which  overw  »elmed  the  souls 
of  our  young  lovers  embellished 
this  frightful  solitude;  the  fire  | 
with  which  they  burned  illumined 
die  black  rocks ;  the  formidable 
ocean  which  roared  at  a  distance*, 
was  a  barrier  which  love  had  placed 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
world;  the  beds  of  fine  sand,  and 
piles  of  broken  shells  which  were 
strewed  in  heaps  and  formed  seats,  jr 
offered  to  Saubade  and  Laurence 
a  grateful  repose,  heightened  by 
the  dreams  of  love. 

Thus  forgetting  the  world  in  the 
anxiety  of  a  feeling  which  disco¬ 
vered  to  them  an  existence  beyond 
nature,  they  were  unconscious  of 
-the  gathering  clouds;  they  heard 
not  the  wind  roaring  among  the 
waves,  and  dashing  them  on  the 
shore  beyond  their  usual  limit.  In 
vain  did  the  sound  of  thunder  warn 
them  of  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  them.  Laurence  trembled 
for  her  he  loved ;  but  Saubade,  de¬ 
voted  to  that  love  she  was  to  enjoy 


she  pressed  her  lover  to  her  bosom; 
she  no  longer  knew  fear. 


The  waves,  however,  rose,  and 
rolled  furiously  to  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto  which  seryed  them  for  an 
asylum. 

“  O  my  beloved  P*  exclaimed 
Laurence  (carrying  her  to  an  in¬ 
terior  point  of  the  rock,  which  the 
water  had  not  yet  reached),  “  death 
surrounds  thee,  the  storm  increa- 
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ses,  every  hope  is  lost!” — “  I  have 
but  one  wish,”  replied  the  affec¬ 
tionate  girl,  with  an  angel’s  smile, 

«  that  of  living  and  dying  with 
thee:  to-morrow  I  might  have  been 
deprived  of  that  blessing,  to-day 
I  am  thine — thine  for  ever !” — Lau¬ 
rence,  by  swimming,  had  gained 
the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  to  which 
the  waves  had  advanced,  to  ascer-  i 
tain  whether  it  were  yet  possible 
to  escape.  All  around  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  water;  the  sea  was 
every  where  either  sinking  into 
gulphs,  or  rising  into  mountains; 
the  waves  pursued  him,  and  dashed 
him  with  fury  into  the  interior  of 
the  cavern,  which  they  filled  even  j 
as  high  as  the  point  where  the  j 
young  shepherdess  still  braved  j 
them:  she  extended  her  hand  to1 


Laurence,  to  climb  up  by  her  side; 
she  strained  him  to  her  heart,  and 
endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with 
all  her  courage.  u  Seest  thou,” 
said  she,  “  the  enormous  wave 
which  approaches?  It  is  death — ” 
She  spoke  :  their  arms  were  entwi¬ 
ned,  their  lips  were  united,  and  the 
-ea  devoured  its  double  prey. 

The  repeated  dashing  of  the 
waves  could  not  separate  them; 
Saubade  and  Laurence  were  thrown 
lifeless  upon  the  rock,  which  was 
to  them  at  ouce  a  temple  and  a 
tomb. 

From  this  time  the  grotto,  ren¬ 
dered  sacred  by  the  remembrance 
of  this  melancholy  event,  has  re- 
I  ceived  and  retained  the  name  of 
!  the  Chamber  of  Love. 
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PLATE  10. — MORNING  DRESS. 

A  high  dress  composed  of  jaco- 
not  mustm ;  the  body  has  a  little 
fulness  in  the  back;  the  fronts  are 
plain,  and  wrap  across  in  the  style  j 
of  a  Jichu.  A  row  of  richly  worked  j 
trimming,  headed  with  a  double 
rouleau  of  muslin,  tlyough  which  a 
coloured  ribbon  is  run,  ornaments  j 
the  back  between  tbe  shoulders, 
and  goes  down  on  each  side  of  the 
front.  Instead  of  a  collar,  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  ornamented  at  the  throat  by  a 
single  row  of  work,  headed  by  a 
rouleau  of  muslin.  The  skirt  is  of 
an  easy  fulness;  it  is  richly  em¬ 
broidered  round  the  bottom  in  a 
light  pattern  of  branches  oi  leaves 
placed  upr  ght.  Over  this  dress  is 
worn  n  pelisse  composed  of  pearl - 
coloured  striped  lutestring,  trim- 


A  SHI  O  N  S. 

med  round  with  a  row  of  light  em¬ 
broidery  in  a  wave  pattern  of  pearl- 
coloured  silk.  The  body  is  made 
plain,  tight  to  the  shape,  and  the 
waist  is  of  a  moderate  length;  it 
has  no  collar,  hut  is  finished  at  the 
throat  by  a  frill  of  pointed  blond. 
Plain  long  sleeves,  embroidered  at 
the  wrist  to  correspond  with  the 
skirt  of  the  pelisse.  Head-dress, 
the  Clarence  bonnet,  composed  of 
blond  intersected  with  pipings  of 
pale  pink  satin,  and  ornamented 
with  a  full  garland  of  moss  and 
damask  roses  and  bluebells.  This 
bonnet  is  of  a  French  shape,  but  it 
is  a  moderate  and  becoming  size: 
j  it  is  tied  under  the  chin  with  pale 
pink  satin  ribbon.  Lemon  colour¬ 
ed  gloves,  and  pale  pink  slippers. 
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PLATE  II. — EVENING  DRESS. 

A  blue  satin  slip,  over  which  is  a 
British  net  frock:  the  body  is  cut 
Very  low  all  round  the  bust;  and 
the  waist,  which  is  extremely  short, 
is  ornamented,  in  the  French  style, 
with  a  row  of  blond  set  on  full  at 
the  bottom.  The  sleex-e  is  short; 
It  is  made  very  full,  and  is  decora¬ 
ted  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon.  The 
skirt  of  the  frock  is  made  more  than 
Usually  full  ;  it  is  trimmed  in  a 
manner  at  once  striking,  tasteful, 
and  singular:  this  trimming  con- 
sistsof  a  deep  flounce  of  rich  blond 
labe,  which  is  intermingled  with 
branches  of  grape-blossoms,  and 
surmounted  by  a  row  of  satin 
cockle-shells,  which  are  placed  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and 
connected  by  a  narrow  rouleau  of 
satin.  Head-dress,  the  Kent  toque , 
composed  of  Parisian  gauze  of  a 
bright  gold  colour,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  in  small  roses.  This  toque  is  j 
made  higher  than  we  have  observed  ji 
them  lately,  particularly  in  front;  jl 
the  gauze  is  laid  very  full  on  the  |j 
fore  part  of  the  crown  ;  this  fulness 
is  formed  into  large  Spanish  puffs 
by  two  bands  of  the  same  material, 
which  confine  it :  it  is  worn  without 
any  other  ornament.  Necklace  and 
ear-rings  are  composed  of  sap¬ 
phires.  Whitekid  gloves, and  white 
satin  shoes. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  invention 
and  taste  of  Miss  Macdonald  of  50, 
South  Mol  ton -street,  for  both  our 
dresses  this  month. 


General  observations  on 

1  WIJON  AND  DRESS. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  furs  induced  the  generality  of 
our  fair  fashionables  to  prefer  mus- 
hu  dresses  for  the  promenade: 


thesedresses  being  made  high,  form 
at  once  a  home  and  out -door  cos* 
turtle  for  the  morning.  They  are, 
however,  though  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  by  no  means  exclusively  so: 
silk  spencers  are  still  fashionable; 
and  pelisses  composed  of  srlight 
sarsnet  or  striped  lutestring,  made 
like  the  one  we  have  giver)  in  onr 
print,  are  in  high  estimation,  par- 
lj  ticularly  for  the  evening  promO- 
nade  and  for  carriage  dress, 
j  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  fa*% 
shionable dishabilles  fora  morning 
walk  that  we  have  lately  seen,  is 
!j  composed  of  jaeonot  muslin  :  it  is 
j  a  round  dress;  the  bottom  of  tire 
j  skirt  is  finished  by  three  narrow 
j  pieces  of  muslin  let  in  very  full; 
j  to  each  of  these  pieces  is  attached, 
on  both  sides,  a  row  of  points  of 
richly  worked  muslin,  which  but¬ 
ton  together,  and  which  form  the 
fulness  beneath  into  slashes:  this 
trimming  is  terminated  by  a  rich 
worked  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  The  body  is  made  tight  to 
the  shape  ;  the  bust  is  ornamented 
with  a  narrow  wave  composed  of 
work,  each  extremity  of  which  is 
finished  by  a  very  small  rosette  of 
clear  muslin.  The  collar  is  puck¬ 
ered,  made  to  stand  out  from  the 
throat,  and  trimmed  with  a  single 
fall  of  narrow  lace.  Long  sleeve, 
finished  at  the  wrist  with  a  single 
row  of  trimming  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt.  The  only  addition  made 
to  this  dress  for  walking,  is  a  large 
pelerine  of  the  same  material :  it  is 
richly  embroidered  round  the  edge, 
and  Ls  tied  at  the  throat  with  a  bow 
of  coloured  ribbon.  This  disha¬ 
bille  is  neat,  ladylike,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Walking  bonnets  remain  as  we 
described  in  our  last  number,  with 
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tlui  addition  of  a  morning  bonnet, 
which  was  first  introduced  with  the 
abqve  dress  ;  it  is  composed  of  clear 
stdlf  muslin,  has  a  moderately  sized 
oval  c^avn,  and  a  very  large  brim; 
the  latter  is  quite  square;  the  mus¬ 
lin  is  very  full,  but  the  fulness  is 
con  lined  round  the  edge  by  four 
easing*  through  which  is  run  a  co¬ 
loured  ribbon,  and  between  each 
easing  is  a  row  of  narrow  letting- in 
lace.  A  narrow  muslin  scarf, edged 
with  lace,  -is  formed  into  a  full  bow 
;pid  ends,  and  placed  a  little  to  one 
side;  and  the  bonnet  ties  on  the 
other  side,  wit))  a  ribbon  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  that  in  the  casings. 

The  only  novelty  which  we  have 
observed  in  carriage  dress  since 
our  last  number,  is  a  spencer  com¬ 
posed  of  pale  bine  satin,  which  is 
covered  will)  white  British  net,  laid 
on  very  full :  the  back  is  ornament¬ 
ed  at  each  side  with  three  very  nar¬ 
row  rouleaus  of  blue  satin;  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  tlie  net  in  front  is  confined 
by  a  light  and  fanciful  embroidery 
qf  blue  chenille,  which  is  intermix¬ 
ed  with  small  blue  silk  tufts.  The 
Lung  sit  eve  is  plain,  of  a  moderate 
width,  and  the  net  with  which  it  is 
cohered  is  laid  on  tight  to  the  satin  : 
it  is  finished  with  a  light  embroi¬ 
dery  in  the  vvnst,  and  suriiounted 
by  a  net  epaulette  cut  in  the  form 
oi  a  shell,  and  richly  embroidered 
in  blue  chenille.  Instead  of  a  col¬ 
lar,  there  is  a  frill  composed  of  net 
cut  m  deep  points,  which  arc  over- 
ensi  with  blue  silk.  This  is  a  very 
elegant  and  tasteful  spencer,  and 
promises  to  become  extremely  fa¬ 
shion  able. 

Morning  costume  continues  to 
be  composed  of  muslin  only  ;  jaco- 
Df)jtis  in  the  highest  estimation,  but 
we  have  recently  observed,  thij£ 


Scotch  cambric,  now  so  well  made 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
French,  is  very  much  worn.  Robes 
are  but  partially  adopted.  Round 
dresses  are  made  more  full;  and  a 
considerable  alteration  fpr  the  bet-* 
ter  has  taken  place  in  trimmings, 
InsteatLof  the  flounce  upon  flounce 
which  used  to  reach  almost  to  the 
knee,  die  bottom  of  the  dress  now 
is  richly  embroidered,  or  else  a  sin* 
gle  deep  flounce  of  work  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  rich  embroidery,  or 
the  bottom  is  ornamented  iu  the 
same  manner  as  the  elegant  pro* 
menade  dress  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  iu  die  beginning  of  our 
observations.  The  bodies  of  morn¬ 
ing  dresses  aiFord  not  lung  new. 

Silk  is  no  longer  seen  in  dinner 
dress,  nothing  being  at  this  moment 
considered  fashionable  but  muslin. 
Frocks  are  universally  adopted ; 
they  are  made  more  full  in  the  skirts 
than  usual,  and  are  very  profusely 
trimmed  either  with  lace  or  rich 
needle-work  ;  but  we  observe  that 
the  former  predominates.  The  bo*, 
dies  and  sleeves  of  these  dresses  are 
in  general  richly  let  in  with  lace;  if 
thesleeve  is  long,  the  letting-in  lace 
is  wound  in  a  serpentine  manner 
through  it  across  the  arm,  and  the 
wrist  is  finished  with  two  or  three 
fails  of  lace.  The  bodies  of  dress-, 
es  also  are  trimmed  with  lace  set 
on  very  full;  they  are  in  general 
cut  very  low  round  the  bust. 

For  grand  costume,  British  net 
over  white  or  coloured  satin  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  universally  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  white  and  coloured  crapes, 
so  generally  worn  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  not  being  at  all  in  re* 
quest,  and  gauze  only  partially 
worn  :  it  is  still,  however,  adopted 
by  $ou|p  ctfgcmtvs:  it  is  worn  over 
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white  or  coloured  satin  slips.  The 
brace  which  we  described  last  month 
still  continues  in  favour. 

For  the  theatres,  or  for  social 
evening  parties,  where  ladies  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  appear  in 
full  dress,  clear  muslin  gowns, 
sometimes  worn  over  coloured  sars- 
net  slips,  but  more  frequently  over 
plain  white  ones,  are  in  very  high 
fashion.  These  dresses  are  made 
with  great  simplicity  :  a  flounce  of 
the  same  material,  which  is  fes¬ 
tooned  by  white  satin  rosettes  or 
bows,  or  else  a  trimming  composed 
of  broad  stamped  satin  leaves,  iroes 
round  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  The 
body,  plain,  tight  to  the  shape,  and 
cut  very  low  round  the  bust,  is 
finished  either  with  a  narrow  lace, 
or  a  little  fancy  trimming  of  rib¬ 
bon.  The  sleeves  are  made  very 
short  and  full.  Slashes  of  satin 
ribbon,  which  are  generally  em¬ 
broidered  at  the  ends,  are  much 
worn  with  these  dresses. 

fcaps  are  much  worn  both  in  dis¬ 


habille  and  half  divs$;  fn  the  form¬ 
er  mobs  are  always  ad-opted,  hut 
we  think  round  caps  predominate 
in  the  latter,  though  cornrtte s  are 
likewise  partially  worn.  There  is 
nothing  novel  either  in  the  form  or 
materials  of  these  head  -  dresses, 
which  are  in  general  of  a  becoming 
height  and  shape  :  they  are  nwstlji 
m  tiie  French  style*,  hut  only  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  be  smart  without  be¬ 
ing  ovtrt. 

Toques  and  divas  Imts’are  still  in 
high  vstiin.T  ;  ,  \  I -nr;?;;  panics, 

but  flowers  are  much  more  gene¬ 
ral,. except  for  I  a  dies  of  a  certain 
age.  Half-wreaths  of  roses  or  fancv 
flowers  are  placed  very  far  back 
on  the  head,  and  garlands  are  worn 
a  little  to  one  suit  . 

W bite  cornelian  intermixed  with 
gold  is  much  in  favour  in  half- 
jewellery.  Jn  full  dress, 
pearls  are  universally  adopted. 

1*  ashionable  colours  for  the  month 
are,  pale  pink,  azure,  pearl-colour, 
green,  pale  lilac,  and  straw-colour. 
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Paris,  J uly  19. 

My  dear  Sophia, 


Were:  it  not  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  your  own  fair  country¬ 
women  who  flock  here  every  day, 
and  who  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
hasten  to  attire  themselves  d  la 
mode  Francaise ,  I  should  have  but 
little  to  say  to  you  respecting  our 
prevailing  modes;  for  our  princi¬ 
pal  leaders  of  fashion  have,  since 
the  month  of  May,  been  retiring  to 
their  respective  chateaus,  where 
they  always  pass  a  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer:  for  you  know  that  we  have 
hot  here  any  fashionable  places  of  1 
summer  resort  similar  to  those  in  ! 


England.  We  still,  however,  re¬ 
tain  a  few  eUganies ,  and  the  chan¬ 
ges  of  f  shion  are  not  less  mime- 
rous  of  trequent  than  in  the  winteir 
months,  because  the  invention  of 
the  mnrchnndes  des  modes  is  as  fully 
employed  now  in  decorating  fo¬ 
reigners,  as  it  was  then  in  adorning 
their  own  country-women.  One 
of  our  most  fashionable  tnillniseSy 
Madame  Levino,  has  lately  intro¬ 
duced  some  dresses  both  fof  the 
promenade  and  for  evening  parties, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  describe 
to  you.  • 

The  prettiest  of  the  promenade 
dresses  is  composed  of  whit6  mus- 
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iiu,  checkered  so  closely  with  pink, 
that  at  a  distance  the  dress  appears 
to  be  of  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
shade  of  pink.  The  skirt  is  not 
gored,  but  is  tolerably  lull,  and  is 
trimmed  with  six  bounces  of  white 
muslin  embroidered  iti  roses;  these 
bounces  hare  very  little  fulness, 
so  that  at  any  distance  they  appear 
like  garlands  of  roses.  The  body 
is  very  novel;  it  is  a  frock,  but 
made  without  seam,  tight  to  the 
fchape,  and  half  high :  it  fastens 
behind  with  small  pink  silk  but¬ 
tons.  Plain  long  sleeve,  finished 
at  the  wrist  by  a  double  fall  of 
trimming,  embroidered,  but  in  a 
smaller  pattern,  to  correspond  with 
the  skirt.  There  is  a  short  half¬ 
sleeve  made  excessively  full,  the 
fulness  confined  by  a  band  of  em- 
broidered  muslin  plated  across  t he 
arm.  This  dress  is  pretty,  but  it 
is  too  showy,  and  too  much  loaded 
with  trimmthg.  When  worn  for 
the  promenade,  a  smt/tnY,  that  is  to 
say,  a  half  handkerchief  of  cache- 
mire,  is  tied  carelessly  round  tiie 
neck :  these  handkerchiefs  have 
generally  rich  embroidered  bor¬ 
ders. 

High  dresses  composed  of  cam¬ 
bric  muslin,  both  white  a|>d  print 
ed,  are  in  much  favolir  for  the  pro¬ 
menade:  the  skirts  of  these  dresses 
are  always  trimmed  with  flounces; 
the  bodies  are  in  gefieral  made  tight 
to  the  shape,  and  the  waists  as  short 
as  possible.  There  are  now  no 
collars  worn  to  dresses,  but  printed 
gowns  have  either  a  silk  half-hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  carelessly  round  the 
throat,  or  else  a  lafge  ruff.  If  the 
dress  is  white,  a  plaid  silk  h&Jf- 
hand kerchief  tied  found  the  throat, 
vaud  a  plaid  sasU  tied  in  a  bow  and 
long  ends  behind,  are  almost  al- 
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ways  worn  with  it.  Ruffs  are  at 
present  but  little  used,  and  those 
which  are  worn  have  seldom  more 
than  two  fall§  of  muslin  or  lace* 
and  are  always  left  opeii  at  the 
throat. 

There  is  but  little  alteration  in 
the  fornrrs  of  chapeaux  since  I  wrote 
last;  but  the  brims  are  smaller, 
ind  the  crowns  something  higher, 
than  they  were  then.  Muslin  rn- 
po/esa resiiH  in  great  estimation  for 
undress;  plain  white  straw  and 
Leghorn  are  word  in  half  dress- 
and  gauze  and  tulle  are  uhivers.dly 
adopted  for  full  dress:  the  former 
material  is  indeed  io  much  the 
rage,  that  it  is  worn  both  \h  half 
and  full  dress  by  many  ladies. 
Fancy  straw  and  satin  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  but  little  seen  iri  head-dresses  : 
the  latter,  however,  is  in  consider¬ 
able  estimation  for  the  linings  of 
gauze  and  tulle  bonnets,  few  of  ei¬ 
ther  being  now  woHl  with  transpa¬ 
rent  britfcs,  though  the  crowns  are 
seldom  lined. 

The  brims  of  straw  or  Leghorn 
hats  have  seldom  any  trimming  at 
the  edge;  if  there  is  any,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  broad  ribbon  bound  ra- 
iher  full  on  the  edge;  or  a  light 
plaiting  of  gauze  laid  on  at  a  little 
dtsiaucfe  from  the  edge.  Gauze 
and  tulle  hats  continue  to  have 
ruches  quillings  and  rouleaus  of 
the  same  material  on  the  front. 
The  newest,  and  ih  my  opinion 
j  most  elegant*  style  of  trimming  is 
I  a  piece  of  gauze  or  tulle  which 
;  disposed  round  the  crowfi  of  the 
hat,  in  very  large  hollow  plaits;  n i 
the  hollow  part  of  each  of  them  is 
placed  a  full-blown  rose,  which  \4 
partially  shaded  by  the  plait:  the 
edge  of  tfie  brim  has  4  tjfctiHihg  of 
double  gaute  Uid  on  bias*  and 
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quilled  in  large  plaits.  This  trim¬ 
ming  is  now  much  in  fashion,  and 
certainly  nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  intermixture  of  gauze  or 
tulle  and  roses  upon  the  crown. 

Flowers  are  at  this  season  always 
a  favourite  ornament  for  hats,  but 
this  year  they  are  disposed  with 
more  propriety  and  taste  than  1 
have  ever  before  observed  them  to 
be :  instead  of  the  enormous  bunch¬ 
es  and  ill-assorted  wreaths  lately  so 
prevalent,**  moderate-si  zed  bouquet 
is  placed  on  one  side,  or  else  a 
wreath  of  roses,  marigolds,  jessa¬ 
mine,  pinks,  or  larkspurs.  With¬ 
in  these  few  days  past,  marigolds 
have  been  in  great  request. 

Bunches  of  flowers  are  generally 
composed  of  two  or  three  roses, 
mixed  with  a  few  unripe  ears  of 
wheat  and  one  or  two  corn-flow¬ 
ers;  or  else  a  few  half-blown  roses 
mixed  with  some  sprigs  of  mig¬ 
nonette,  geranium,  and  larkspurs. 
Roses  composed  of  transparent 
gauze  have  lately  become  very  fa¬ 
shionable,  particularly  oil  hats  of 
the  same  material ;  they  have  an 
extremely  light  and  beautiful  ef¬ 
fect. 

But  let  me  leave  the  adornments 
of  the  bead,  about  which  I  run  on 
with  as  much  prolixity  as  if  I  were 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  proceed  to 
tell  you  bow  we  dress  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  day.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  morning  dress  in 
my  description  of  promenade  cos¬ 
tume;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
desciihe  to  you  a  new  and  much 
admired  dinner  gown. 

It  is  composed  of  cambric  rmis- 
lm  striped  in  a  rich  embroidery  of 
leaves,  which  are  worked  in  white 
cotton  and  much  raised:  it  is  trim¬ 
med  at  the  bottom  with  three  floun¬ 


ces  of  rich  worked  muslin  \  the 
middle  flounce  is  rather  hroad,  but 
the  one  placed  above  aud  the  other 
below  it  are  narrow.  The  body, 
which  is  of  a  three-quarter  height, 
is  made  without  seam;  the  middle 
of  the  hack  is  full,  but  it  sits  close 
to  the  shape,  being  disposed  by  the 
laundress  in  very  small  plaits  on 
each  side.  A  piece  of  bias  muslin 
is  let  in  full  to  each  of  the  fronts ; 
it  is  about  two  inches  in  breadth, 
and  is  also  disposed  in  small  plaits: 
at  the  edge  of  this  trimming*  next 
to  the  bust,  is  a  row  of  narrow  Va¬ 
lenciennes  lace,  set  on  very  full* 
Long  sleeves  of  rich  clear  muslin, 
worked  to  correspond  with  the 
gown,  and  finished  at  the  wrist  by 
a  triple  fall  of  Valenciennes  lace: 
they  are  also  ornamented  at  the 
shoulder  by  an  epaulette  formed  of 
three  falls  of  rich  pointed  work. 
This  dress,  which  owes  its  celebri¬ 
ty  to  the  inventor,  Madame  Levino, 
is  extremely  fashionable;  it  is  rich 
but  rather  heavy,  and  the  stripes 
give  it  something  of  a  formal  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Silk  begins  to  be  partially  worn 
in  dinner  dress,  hut  it  is  much 
more  general  for  evening  parties: 
white,  azure,  rose-colour,  and  lilac 
are  the  colours  most  in  fashion  for 
dresses.  Frocks  are  much  in  re¬ 
quest  for  evening  parties ;  they 
fasten  behind,  and  are  made  in  ge¬ 
neral  with  stomacher  fronts.  The 
trimmings  of  these  dresses  are  al¬ 
ways  flounces  of  tulle  or  blond, 
which  are  so  disposed  as  to  have  a 
novel  and  pretty  appearance  ;  there 
are  six  flounces,  which  are  laid  on 
in  waves,  each  wave  being  headed 
by  a  small  rouleau  of  satin  ;  the  top 
flounce  is  frequently  finished  by 
rosettes  of  ribbon  placed  in  the 
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hollow  of  each  wave.  This  kind 
of  trimming  would  be  very  pretty 
if  there  was  less  of  it,  but  the 
flounces  are  too  many  in  number, 
and  are  placed,  besides,  too  high 
upon  the  dress. 

Dress  Imts  are  still  very  fashion¬ 
able  ;  but  the  favourite  head-dress 
for  grand  parties  is  a  gauze  scarf 
embroidered  either  in  silver  or  co¬ 
loured  silks:  this  scarf,  which  is 
narrow  but  very  long,  is  disposed 
in  a  fanciful  manner  among  the 
ringlets  of  the  hair  :  it  is  wound  two 
or  three  times  round  the  head  ;  one 
end  is  disposed  in  a  large  knot  on 
tiie  left  side,  and  the  other  falls 
over  the  right  shoulder.  This  style 
of  head-dress  is  extremely  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  tall  and  graceful  be(ley  to 
whom  it  gives  what  the  French  call 
V air  imposant ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
calculated  for  short  women,  espe- 
ciaily  to  such  as  are  mucl)  inclined 
to  en  bon  point. 

Flowers  are  also  very  much  worn  I 


for  the  hair  in  full  dress,  but  they 
are  adopted  chiefly  by  juvenile  Ui- 
gantes;  dress  hats,  and  the  scarf  l 
\  have  just  described,  are  orn  by 
matronly  ladies;  but  toque^&nd  tur¬ 
bans  are  at  this  moment  quite  unfa¬ 
shionable. 

White  is  still  the  favourite  co¬ 
lour;  hut  azure,  lilac,  and  above 
all  rose-colour,  are  in  much  esti¬ 
mation.  It  is  not  in  the  decoration 
of  their  persons  only,  that  this  gay 
nation  delights  in  couleur  de  rose ; 
they  endeavour,  whenever  they  can, 
to  give  a  tinge  of  it  to  their 
thoughts,  their  actions,  and  the 
events  of  their  lives:  and  I  must 
own  I  have  often  envied  them  the 
gay  insensibility,  or  as  they  call  it 
philosophy,  through  which  they  are 
enabled  to  look  only  on  the  roseate 
side  of  every  tiling. 

But  I  am  again  digressing.  Well, 
my  dear  Sophia,  I  will  not  add  a 
word  more  than  the  name  of  your 
Eudocia. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 

PLATE  8. — A  PIER  TAHLE  AND  GRECIAN  PEDESTAL. 


This  design  forms  a  sumptuous  j 
piece  of  furniture,  that  is  adapted 
to  the  apartment  of  an  officer  of  ■} 
high  rank,  or  to  embellish  one  of  J 
those  establishments  devoted  to  mi¬ 
litary  gentlemen.  The  table  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bear  a  large  pier  glass,  the 
frame  of  which  is  finished  in  gold, 
and  velvet  of  a  colour  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  draperies,  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  devices  carved  and  gilt. 
The  shelf,  or  table-top,  is  of  verd- 
antique  marble,  supported  by  gold 
fasces.  The  plinth  and  margins 
are  of  rose-wood,  or  of  the  oak 
transversely  cut  and  highly  po¬ 
lished,  which  in  splendour  rivals 


the  foreign  woods,  and  admirably 
harmonizes  with  surrounding  deco¬ 
rations.  These  are  ornamented  by 
the  sword  and  spear,  and  by  laurel- 
branches  above  them.  The  panels 
are  of  two  designs,  forming  circu¬ 
lar  compartments,  the  margins  of 
winch  are  velvet,  white,  and  gold. 
The  panel  on  the  left  of  the  design 
is  embellished  by  the  mask  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  and  radii  in  gold,  forming  the 
well-known  symbol  of  the  power 
of  that  deity. 

The  pedestal  is  designed  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  style  and  materials,  and 
is  suited  to  bear  a  group  of  figures 
in  bronze  or  or-molu,  terminated 
It  2 
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by  branches  for  lights.  These  are 
properly  placed  in  the  angles  of 
large  rooms,  that  "ill  otherwise  be 


gloomy  in  those  parts,  however ^ho 
apartment  may  be  generally  well 
lighted. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 


Tiie  admirable  novel  of  Rob  Roy 
lias  drawn  public  attention  very 
pointedly  to  the  clan  of  the  Mae- 
greggors:  all  the  country  news¬ 
papers,  more  especially  those  of 
Scotland,  have  abounded  with  Ijt- 
tle  scraps  of  intelligence  gleaned 
from  various  sources,  scrpe  authen¬ 
tic  and  some  spurious.  We  learn, 
however,  that  a  book  is  in  the  press 
upon  the  subject,  the  compilation 
ofr  which  at  present  engages  the  at¬ 
tention  of  l>r.  Macleay  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  drawn  from  sources  which  are 


!  ledge  are  employed  upon  objects 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  Temple  of  Truth ,  a  poem  in 
five  books,  by  Miss  8.  Kenou,  is  m 
the  press:  we  shall  not  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  it  on  its  appearance  heforethe 
!  public. 

j  A  netv  Manual  of  Chemistry  is 
j  preparing  for  publication  by  Mr, 
Brande,  founded  principally  upon 
the  lectures  he  recently  delivered. 

Mr.  R.  Lawrence’s  Etchings,  from 
various  specimens  of  marbles  lately 

- T  .j  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Elgin, 

stated  to  be  only  accessible  to  the  will  be  published  shortly  t  they  are 
writer,  whether  as  a  member  lineal  forty  in  number,  and  will  be  a$- 
01  indirect,  we  cannot  pretend  to  companied  with  explanatory  letter- 
determine.  The  most  interesting  press,  and  criticisms  upon  the  ge- 
part  of  bis  w^ork  to  general  readers,  neral  collection  of  these  Grectan 
wift  be  a  prefatory  account  of  the  relics,  now  at  the  British  Museum, 
condition  of  the  Highlands  and  their  Mr.  W.  Carrol  is  publishing  a 
m habitants  before  the  year  1745.  new  work  upon  the  pleasing  sub- 
The  public  is  likewise  to  be  indul-  jjfectef  Angling:  it  is  confined  chief- 
ged  with  a  portrait  of  the  hero  of  ly  to  fly-fishing,  and  will  be  illus- 
thehouse,  from  an  original  painting  trated  by  various  plates  of  flies, 
preserved  in  the  family.  &c.  their  habits,  and  necessary  di* 

A  very  useful  vyork,  by  a  young  rections  bow  to  use  them  and  other 


lady  of  the  name  of  Tliurtle,  is  i^ 
the  press^  we  mean  A  concise  His* 
tvry  of  Trance,  froni  the  earliest 
records  down  to  the  retur^  of  Louis 
XytU.  after  the  invasion  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  from  Elba.  What  is  not 
the  Feast  useful  part  of  the  book,  is 
a  list  of  contemporary  princes,  and 
a  sketch  pf  the  political  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Europe  as  fi$ed  by  the 
lust  treaty  between  the  allied  pow¬ 
ers*  We  led  great  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  this  undertaking,  or  any 
other  where  female  talent  and  know- 


baits.  The  advance  of  the  season 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  work 
should  appear  early. 

In  a  few  days  the  Rev.  E.  J  .ToUn- 
j  nour,  A.M.  late  of  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  will  put  forth  a  sacred  puo- 
pm,  called  The  Wanting  Voice ,  in 
j  two  cantos,  addressed,  as  the  title- 
page  expresses  it,  to  the  infidel 
writers  of  poetry :  who  they  may 
he  we  do  y*ot  pretend  to  decide,  but 
the  subject  is  a  purious  one,  and 
tiie  talents  of  the  author  are  well 
j  spoken  of. 


FOETIiY. 


The  Festival  of  Flora ,  by  the  llev. 
Arthur  Crighton,  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
published  in  a  new  edition,  with 
botanical  notes  and  illustrative  en¬ 
gravings. 

Few  l>ooks  have  been  more  po¬ 
pular  than  Eustace’s  Ciauicul  Tour 
through  Italy,  and  it  is  about  to  re- 
£eivt;  additions  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
11  C.  Hoare,  in  a  supplemental 
volume  in  4to.  It  will  include  Si¬ 
cily,  and  other  places  not  visited,  or 
cursorily  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Eus¬ 
tace. 

Amongst  the  numerous  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day,  we  have 
to  record  the  manufacture  of  me¬ 
dical  blank  labels  by  machinery  as 
one  of  great  practical  convenience, 
though  applied  to  a  subject  of  com¬ 
paratively  ordinary  importance. 
Its  merit  consists  in  furnishing  an 
article  in  universal  use,  in  which  it 
saves  both  labour  and  expense: 
indeed,  as  friends  to  the  arts,  we 
confidently  anticipate  their  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  ;  for  the  paper  of  those 
we  have  seen  is  excellent,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cutting  them  curious,  the 
embossed  impression  perfect,  and 
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the  tout-ensemble  uncommonly  pret- 
ty  and  unique. 

At  Vienna,  a  decree  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  Lower  Austria  has 
been  published  for  the  regulation 
of  persons  privileged  to  practise  Li¬ 
thography,  which  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage:  “  Those  who  ob¬ 
tain  the  said  privilege  must  not  on¬ 
ly  subject  themselves  strictly  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  censorship,  but  it 
will  also  be  required  of  them  to 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  their 
workmen  ;  to  give  previous  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  police  of  the  name, 
and  a  correct  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  of  each 
person  they  wish  to  engage;  to 
superintend  vigilantly  their  work¬ 
men  when  unemployed,  and  to  in¬ 
form  the  police  of  the  least  suspi¬ 
cion  which  may  exist  of  any  of 
these  men  practising  lithography 
out  of  the  workshop,  which  is  most 
strictly  prohibited;  finally,  to  in¬ 
form  the  police  of  the  name  of 
every  individual  who  leaves  their 
employment,  with  an  account  of 
the  cause  of  his  leaving  it.” 


Jtoetrp. 


DEFIANCE  TO  THE  COY  MUSES. 

T-li  pray  no  more — I’ve  wailed  long. 
And  all  the  Nine  their  aid  refuse  ; 

Hereafter,  to  my  verse  and  song 
My  Mary  only  dial]  be  Mule. 

Hang  ye,  coy  coquetting  cew ! 

And  after  all  there’s  nothing  in  it; 

You  want  an  age’s  courting  too*, — 

Mary  inspires  me  in  a  minute. 

Go  to  the  d- - 1  then,  ve  Ninel 

l  ask  no  favour  for  a  letter; 

My  Mary’s  awl  in  more  divine — 

At  least  I  know! Klee  it  batter! 

\  Fred. 


MARY’S  SMILE. 

What  care  I  for  summer  weather. 
Lasting  but  so  short  a  wfiile, 

When  my  summer  lasts  for  ever. 

If  I  see  my  Mary  smile ! 

Fruit  and  flowers,  who  would  love  them. 
Nature’s  presents,  cheap  and  vile? 

I  have  that  is  far  above  them. 

When  I  see  my  Mary  smile. 

What  to  me  is  plain  or  river. 

Valleys  rich  as  those  of  Nile  ? 

Of  much  more  she  is  the  giver,  ui-  ■ 
When  I  see  my  Mary  smile. 
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Mountain  top,  why  should  I  view  it. 

Up  towards  heaven  many  a  mile? 

I  am  always  nearer  to  it, 

When  I  see  my  Mary  smile. 

If  clouds  sometimes  the  sunbeams  cur¬ 
tain, 

Such  a  change  III  not  revile; 

Though  Nature's  laugh  is  lovely  certain, 
More  lovely  is  my  Mary's  smile. 

Times  and  seasons  may  roll  over, 

Every  object  change  the  while ; 

No  changes  knows  the  happy  lover, 

Jf,  like  mine,  his  Mary  smile. 

-  Fred. 


QUEEN  ORIANA'S  DREAM. 
By  Charles  Lamb. 

On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded, 

hose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Vields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposed  on. 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on  ;) 
W  hile  o'er  head  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'  gold, 

And  two  more  did  music  keep, 

Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep; 
Oriana,  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 

*1  bat  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  1  hrace  and  »Samarchand, 
While  the  noon-tide  fervour  beam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dream’ d. 

Thus  far,  in  magnific  strain, 

A  young  poet  sooth'd  his  vein; 

But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. 
\outhful  Richard  had  strange  fancies, 
M  as  deep  versed  in  old  romances. 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prester  John  ; 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophi 
Fiom  the  .Tartar  won  a  trophy; 

What  he  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  he  could  as  eas'ly  write  of; 
But  his  over- young  invention 
K'*pt  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 

I  wenty  suns  did  rise  and  set. 

And  he  could  no  further  get; 


But,  unable  to  proceed, 

Made  a  virtue  out  of  need, 

And  his  labours  wisdier  deem'd  of. 
Did  omit  xvhat  (he  queen  dream’ d  of. 


TO  LAURA, 

Dissuading  her  from  di^ssiog  so  fine. 

1. 

What,  Laura,  can  be  your  desire, 

1  hus  flourishing  in  your  attire? 

Why  such  varied  colours  gaily 
Heap’d  upon  your  person  daily  ? 

What’s  your  object,  I  would  fain  know 
1  hough  celestial,  you're  no  rainbow. 

2. 

Is  your  purpose  to  look  well? 

If  so,  allow  me  just  to  tell. 

That  you  much  mistake  your  part, 
Smoth'ring  nature  up  with  art; 

Art  may  aid  an  ugly  creature. 

But  never  can  improve  your  feature. 

3. 

You  little  know  the  grateful  duty 
Men  ever  pay  to  simple  beauty  f 
1  hose  frills  and  flounces  serve  to  hide 
What  may  he  your  greatest  pride: 
Splendid  robes  men  are  amaz'd  at; 

I  hey  are  not  lov'd,  but  only  gaz’d  at. 

4. 

|  Perhaps  your  native  diffidence 
Puts  you  to  this  large  expense 
Ol  natural  beauty,  that  sustains 
All  the  loss  by  all  your  pains. 

Pray  dress  simply,  for  there's  no  man 
Loves  the  garment,  but  the  woman,  l 

Alured. 


impromptu 

On  a  young  and  beautiful  Catholic  about  to 
take  the  Veil. 

If  Anna  e’er  should  take  the  veil, 

Fis  others  sins  alone  to  wail. 

The  noisy  world  she  flies : 

That  she  w  ith  tenderest  pity  fill’d 
May  pray  for  those  her  charms  have 
kill’d— 

The  archer  in  her  eyes. 

T  *  *. 
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PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  MOUNT  SIMPLON. 

(Continued  from]).  63.) 

PLATE  13. — VIEW  ON  QUITTING  THE  GALLERY  OF  SCHALBET- 


Not  far  from  the  bridgeof  Gan- 
ther,  the  road,  after  making  several 
extensive  circuits,  rises  to  a  space 
somewhat  more  open,  and  at  last 
reaches  to  the  back  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  which  is  seen  in  the  distance 
in  the  view  of  Brieg:  the  objects 
are  varied  and  multiplied  at  every 
step.  The  valley  of  Ganther  dis¬ 
appears,  and  is  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  Saltine,  the  old  road  being 
observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  At  length,  after  a  walk  of 
two  hours,  the  traveller  arrives  at 
the  gallery  of  Schalbet,  which  is 
95  feet  in  length.  On  one  of  the 
most  elevated  points  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  and  without  any  object  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  sight,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  prospects  afforded  by 
the  Alps  lies  before  the  travel¬ 
ler.  When  he  first  issues  from  this 
gloomy  grotto,  or  more  properly 
cavern,  he  is  struck  by  the  lofty 
head  of  Rosboden,  which,  glitter¬ 
ing  with  snow  and  ice,  stands  alone, 
the  monarch  of  the  surrounding 
eminences.  By  degrees  bis  eye 
descends  from  this  aching  height 
Vol  VI.  No.  XX MIL 


to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  beneath, 
where  the  Tavernetto  and  the  Sal- 
!  tine  rush  onward  with  turbulent 
|  impetuosity,  and  then  uniting,  make 
their  way  through  the  deep  valley. 

The  eminences  on  all  sides  are 
clothed  by  dark  and  deep  forests : 
the  ragged  firs,  the  knotty  pines, 
whose  blasted  heads  bear  witness 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
the  fierceness  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  enormous  masses  of  solid 
;  rock  perforated  by  the  hand  of 
|  man,  all  give  to  this  grand  view  a 
most  imposing  effect.  At  this  ele¬ 
vation  the  elasticity  and  pureness 
of  the  atmosphere  electrify  the 
senses;  and  the  soul,  ravished  by 
the  beauty  of  the  stupendous  pro¬ 
spect,  receives  impressions,  the 
luxury  and  sublimity  of  which  no 
pen  can  describe. 

As  the  traveller  has  but  just  quit¬ 
ted  the  pleasant  and  picturesque 
town  of  Brieg,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add  in  this  place  a  few  more  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  it.  The  houses, 
generally  speaking,  are  covered 
with  micacious  schist,  or  slate,  of  a 
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bright  silvery  hue;  and  the  church- 
es,  more  particularly  that  of  the 
convent  of  the  Jesuits,  are  decora¬ 
ted  with  a  kind  of  stone  called  by 
the  inhabitants  gelt-stein:  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  the 
ground  is  green  intersected  by  veins 
of  yellow.  At  about  half  a  league’s 
distance,  in  the  valley  of  Gradetz, 
are  hot  springs,  formerly  much 
used,  and  esteemed  highly  medi¬ 
cinal.  The  whole  country  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  visited  by  tremendous 
storms,  and  sometimes  earthquakes  • 
that  which  destroyed  Lisbon  on 
November  1,  1755,  and  that  so  se¬ 
verely  felt  on  t lie  9th  December  j 
following,  did  much  damage  to  i 
Brieg,  though  at  such  a  distance: 
indeed  the  rumblings  did  not  cease 
for  more  than  a  month. 

Its  flourishing  state  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  chiefly  to  its  being  in  the  line 
of  the  passage  of  the  Simplon  ;  but 
this  has  been  hitherto  of  more  d  is 
advantage  in  some  respects  than 
benefit,  for  it  has  exposed  the  town 
to  the  merciless  ravages  of  war  at 
various  periods.  In  May  1799,  the 
Austrians  passed  the  Simplon,  and 


j  advanced  as  far  as  Brieg;  but  they 
afterwards  withdrew,  leaving  deso¬ 
lation  behind  them. 

There  are  many  natural  curiosi¬ 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brieg  : 
the  climate  is  very  hot  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  summer,  in  consequence 
of  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the 
lofty  eminences  that  surround  it: 
the  effect,  however,  is  to  make  the 
soil  productive  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rare  plants,  highly  valu¬ 
able  to  botanists.  Not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  natural  curiosities 
in  this  part  of  the  limit •  V  all  an  9  is 
the  primitive  gypsum  and  primi¬ 
tive  calcareous  stones,  which  are 
found  in  fissures  of  the  beds  of  jni- 
cacious  schist. 

To  the  south  of  the  town  the 
Rhone  is  swelled  by  the  tributary 
torrent  of  the  Saltine,  which  de¬ 
scends  from  the  Simplon  ;  and  on 
the  north  it  receives  the  waters  of 
i  the  Kelchbach,  which  rushes  from 
the  Belp-Alps. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  crys¬ 
tal  was  found  between  1770  and 
1780,  not  far  from  Brieg,  and  of 
the  most  perfect  transparency. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Pl.  14.— SENTIMENTAL  TRAVELS  to  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE. 

LETTER  XX. 


(  Continued 

“  A  TROUBLED  heart  often  be¬ 
clouds  thebrightestunderstanding : 
how  much  more  strongly  then  must 
it  have  operated  upon  my  mind, 
which  was  still  involved  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  prejudice,  doubt,  and  infi¬ 
delity  1  Take  pity  on  me,  ye  who, 
fortified  in  your  faith,  can  bid  de- 


rrom  p.  9.) 

fiance  to  all  the  arguments  of  so¬ 
phistry,  and  all  the  excitements  of 
passion !  The  vexation  resulting 
from  my  unsuccessful  attempt,  in¬ 
stead  of  leading  me  to  the  real 
cause,  rather  served  to  entangle  me 
in  new  inferences  against  the  truth 
of  your  holy  religion.  The  fer- 
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ment  of  my  blood  prevented  the 
consideration,  which  the  history  of 
St.  Clara  de  Montefalcone  would 
otherwise  have  suggested,  that  my 
researches  were  premature,  and  that 
dissection  was  the  only  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  treasure  which  l  was 
in  quest  of.  As  firmly  convinced 
as  I  now  am,  that  her  pious  name¬ 
sake  is  destined  to  restore  to  the 
astonished  world  these  lost  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  most  profound  of 
mysteries,  and  that,  by  this  preci¬ 
ous  bequest  at  her  death,  she  will 
crown  the  exemplary  life  which  she 
now  leads;  so  far  was  I  then  from 
any  conception  of  this  cheering 
prospect.  From  my  fruitless  en¬ 
deavours  I  could  deduce  no  other 
conclusion  than  this:  that  not  only 
was  the  legend  of  the  sainted  Clara 
a  fiction,  but  that  all  and  each  of 
the  other  wonders  recorded  by  j  our 
religion  had  no  better  evidence  to 
support  them. 

“  In  this  state  of  mind,  I  chan¬ 
ced  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  that  no¬ 
ble  collection  of  excellent  works 
which  constituted  the  greatest  or¬ 
nament  of  this  house.  I  ridiculed 
their  titles  as  the  boasting  of  hy¬ 
pocritical  pride — condemned  their 
contents  as  aberrations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind — determined  to  over¬ 
throw  the  fabric  which  they  form¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  pagan, 
doomed  these  pillars  of  the  faith  to 
the  flames. 

€t  I  recollected  that,  in  the  li¬ 
braries  of  your  convents  and  in 
the  repositories  of  your  churches, 
I  had  seen  hooks,  the  contents  of 
which  every  rational  person  must 
venerate,  even  without  examina¬ 
tion,  as  the  purest  effusions  of 
truth  ;  because  they  have,  under 
superior  protection,  sustained  that 


critical  test  which  proves  too  se¬ 
vere  for  all  the  works  of  human 
hands  —  1  mean  the  test  of  fire. 
Indeed,  it  is  hut  very  lately  that* 
in  visiting  the  tombs  of  St.  Denis, 

I  paid  due  homage  to  the  celebra¬ 
ted  performance  of  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  the  only  hook  that  was  found 
uninjured  among  the  ashes  of  a 
copious  library  consumed  by  the 
flames.  I  asked  the  pious  man  who 
presented  it  to  me  to  kiss,  whether 
the  thousands  of  other  books  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  calamity  had  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  error.  Little 
did  I  then  imagine  what  consola¬ 
tion  his  answer  was  destined  soon 
to  afford  me  in  the  most  distressing 
hour  of  my  life!  Thus  doth  Provi¬ 
dence  often  suspend  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  our  lives  from  im¬ 
perceptible  threads;  thus  too,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  remotest  ages,  a  tone 
may  be  added  to  the  general  har¬ 
mony  from  the  feeble  accents  that 
now  drop  from  my  lips — -thus  may 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  hour 
perhaps  serve  to  convert  heathen 
nations,  and  subject  whole  regions 
— God  grant  it  may  be  so! — to  the 
yoke  of  your  faith  ! 

“  There  were,  said  my  inform- 
jj  arit,  many  works  in  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  collection,  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence  to  that  which  was  preserved; 
but  these  were  well  known,  and  not 
asoul  doubted  their  merit.  Thomas 
a  Kempis  alone  was  held  in  no  re¬ 
pute,  and  his  book  oti  the  Imitation 
was  least  regarded  of  any  in  the 
whole  library.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  miracle  of  its  preservation  that 
it  acquired  the  celebrity  which  it 
deserves;  and  it  has  since  become 
a  sacred  model  to  all  religions.  It 
has  gone  through  innumerable  edi¬ 
tions,  and  the  prefaces  relate  the 
S  2 
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or  ileal  which  it  sustained  :  such 
were  the  instructive  words  that  now 
fell  melodiously  upon  the  cords  of 
my  soul. 

cc  Of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  sublime  works  that  stood  before 
me,  the  one  like  the  other  was 
above  my  comprehension.  That  I 
might  not  do  injustice  to  any,  I 
doubted  them  all.  My  speedy  de¬ 
parture  and  consequent  separation 
from  them,  precluded  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  individual  examination  ;  and 
amidst  this  conflict  of  wishes  and 
doubts,  I  resolved  to  subject  them 
to  the  shorter  test,  as  the  most  suit¬ 
able  to  my  situation.  In  the  fond 
hope  of  beholding  these  produc¬ 
tions — which  were  as  little  read,  as  ; 
littleregarded,andasmuch  neglect-  j 
ed  as  the  great  Thomas — soon  rise,  i 
like  him,  verified  by  the  flames,  I  j 
separated  them  from  their  covers,  j 
placed  them  loosely  upon  one  an¬ 
other  on  this  hearth,  and  perpetra¬ 
ted  the  deed  w  hich  to  you  appears  j| 
so  criminal.  Full  of  expectation, 
my  eyes  followed  every  movement 
of  the  spreading  flame,  which  soon 
enveloped  the  precious  deposit  en¬ 
trusted  to  me  by  your  confidence. 
The  mountain  of  literature  <rradu- 

o 

ally  sunk — each  minute  consigned 
one  more  valuable  work  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  My  mortification  increased 
in  the  same  ratio;  it  changed  to 
horror,  when,  in  the  place  of  these 
splendid  remains  of  past  ages,  I  be¬ 
held  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ordina¬ 
ry  ashes.  <  Is  it  possible?’  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  <  Was  there  not  then  one 
book  among  so  many,  worthy  of  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  or  his  saints  ?  have  they 
then  all  vanished  in  smoke,  with¬ 
out  removing  one  of  my  tormenting 
doubts— without  leaving  behind  one 


single  truth,  that  might  have  af¬ 
forded  comfort  to  my  heart  and 
food  to  my  understanding? — Alas! 
nothing  is  left  me,  but  everlasting 
doubts  and  tears  of  repentance  for 
this  bootless  conflagration  !’ 

“  Conscious  of  the  purity  of  my 
motives,  I  had  nevertheless  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  there  was  any 
thing  culpable  in  what  I  had  done. 
I  shall  only  have  to  pay  for  these 
books,  thought  I  ;  and  was  not  aware 
how  heinous  my  fiery  ordeal  was 
likely  to  appear  to  the  most  liberaL 
mind,  till  I  was  but  too  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  it  by  the  warmth  of  the 
pious  superintendent  of  this  man¬ 
sion.  From  the  disadvantageous 
light  in  which  she  beheld  my  con¬ 
duct —  from  the  vengeance  with 
which  it  has  inflamed  her  virtuous 
mind  and  the  upright  souls  of  my 
judges,  have  sprung  the  melan¬ 
choly  consequences  under  which  I 
have  sighed  till  the  present  hour. 
Ye  considered  yourselves  author¬ 
ized  to  treat  a  man  of  honour — a 
traveller  of  unimpeachable  cha¬ 
racter — a  subject  of  a  mighty  mon¬ 
arch,  and  a  stranger  recommended 
to  your  friendship — as  a  criminal; 
ye  thought  it  derogatory  to  virtue 
and  to  the  rights  of  your  church  to 
accept  the  proffered  compensation. 
Even  now  that  I  have  developed 
the  real  motives  of  my  conduct, 
and  exposed  to  your  view  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  my  heart,  ye 
must  be  at  a  loss — so  difficult  is  it 
for  even  the  most  sharp-sighted  of 
mortals  to  discover  truth — ye  must 
be  at  a  loss,  I  say,  to  decide,  whe¬ 
ther  delusive  rhetoric  may  not  strive 
to  blind  your  judgment — whether 
the  man  who  so  boldly  insists  upon 
his  innocenc*|fchay  not  be  secretly 
laughing  at  your  credulity — and 
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whether  ye  would  not  be  liberating 
a  traitor  to  your  faith,  whilst  com¬ 
passionately  loosing  my  fetters. 
Even  such  inferences,  should  it 
unfortunately  be  your  lot  to  enter¬ 
tain  them,  would  not  abate  that  re¬ 
spect  which  l  owe  to  your  office, 
your  authority,  and  your  integrity. 

I  should  only  deplore  my  untoward  j 
fate,  and  the  circumstances  which  ] 
could  so  mislead  justice,  and  so 
widely  separate  friends  to  one  and 
the  same  truth.  But,  thanks  be  to 
the  mighty  hand  which  draws  aside 
the  veil  that  might  still  part  us  !  the 
moment  is  arrived,  that  shall  im¬ 
press  its  glorious  seal  upon  my  jus¬ 
tification,  that  shall  reward  my  in-  j 
nocence  with  your  friendship,  and  ! 
relieve  your  virtue  from  all  fear  of  j 
an  erroneous  decision. 

€<  Bitter  indeed  were  the  hours  . 
that  have  brought  me  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  awaits  me — the  happi¬ 
ness  of  your  fraternal  embrace! 
Look  back  with  me  at  the  miseries 
which  I  yesterday  endured;  when, 
at  the  moment  of  my  intended  de¬ 
parture,  cutoff  from  all  human  aid, 
guarded  by  armed  men,  imprisoned 
in  a  lonely  habitation,  amidst  the 
preparations  for  a  tremendous  trial ! 
— figure  to  yourselves — but,  no!  ye 
cannot — the  horror  of  the  succeed- 
ing  night,  when,  pacing  my  room 
with  weary  step,  I  passed  the  re¬ 
lics  of  those  w  hose  voices  I  had  sti¬ 
fled,  and  whose  forms  1  had  redu¬ 
ced  to  ashes.  Their  spectres  seem¬ 
ed  to  hover  fearfully  about  me;  the 
lamentations  of  the  distressed  souls 
whom  I  had  deprived  of  their  com¬ 
forters  disturbed  my  slumber;  and 
my  doubting,  dissatisfied,  and  de¬ 
jected  heart  aggravated  my  inward 
torments.  Thus  passed  the  night, 
and  in  this  state  of  inquietude  was 


I  surprised  by  the  dawn  of  my 
judgment-day.  The  heap  of  ashes 
was  the  first  object  of  my  waking 
thoughts.  ‘  O  ye  immortals  V  I 
exclaimed,  *  wrho  have  left  behind 
your  spirit  in  these  works,  why  did 
ye  not  protect  your  bequests?  O 
ve  saints!  did  none  of  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  preserve  Ins  legend? 
O  that  thou  only,  blessed  Clara — * 
Here  a  noise,  like  that  of  a  violent 
wind,  checked  the  current  of  my 
words.  My  eyes  turned  mecha¬ 
nically  to  the  fire-place,  whence  it 
proceeded - O  that  I  could  as¬ 

semble  you  round  me,  that  ye  might 
hear  my  testimony,  ye  supercilious 
impugners  of  that  great  mystery, 
which  ye  think  to  refute  with  your 
circles  and  your  demonstrations  of 
1  -f- 1 !  I  saw — conceive  my  asto¬ 
nishment — I  saw  and  beheld  in  it 
an  image  of  the  resurrection — the 
ashes  of  the  departed  rise  from  the 
hearth,  become  agitated  and  arrange 
themselves  in  order:  I  saw  the 
truths  which  lie  scattered  in  those 
sacred  writings  spring  up  and  form 
a  trilateral  column,  which  appeared 
to  my  ravished  eye  as  if  construct¬ 
ed  of  ethereal  porphyry.  But, 
alas!  this  most  astonishing  pheno¬ 
menon  lasted  but  for  a  moment — 
the  column  vanished  as  though  it 
had  never  existed — and  who  would 
now  believe,  that  it  was  not  a  dream 
or  a  delusion  of  the  senses,  if  this 
phenomenon  had  not  been  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  another,  which, 
like  the  sun  at  noon-day,  admits 
not  of  doubt,  which  has  ever  been 
considered  as  irrefutable, and  makes 
the  most  incomprehensible  things 
as  clear  as  the  most  ordinary  occur¬ 
rences — I  mean,  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion.  From  the  dust  that  lay  be¬ 
fore  me,  from  the  chaos  of  that 
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mystic  column,  now  issued  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  glowing  leaf.  En¬ 
compassed  with  a  frame  which  look¬ 
ed  as  if  composed  of  stars,  it  float¬ 
ed  over  the  hearth,  and  the  milk- 
white  light  that  issued  from  it 
strengthened  my  enraptured  eye  for 
the  high  gratification  of  contempla¬ 
ting  its  brilliancy.  Lost  in  trans¬ 
port  and  astonishment  at  this  won¬ 
der,  I  forgot  my  existence — 1  for¬ 
got  you,  my  judges,  and  this  miser¬ 
able  world.  With  every  minute 
that  brought  me  nearer  to  my  trial, 
a  star  disappeared  from  the  frame 
of  the  burning  leaf;  and  as  the  last 
of  them  expired,  it  sunk  into  my 
extended  hands.  A  look,  darted 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from 
my  entranced  eyes,  was  sufficient. 
It  proclaimed  the  despised  truth  in 
all  its  extent,  and  agitated  and  con¬ 
vinced  my  heart.  I  had  just  time 
to  conceal  the  precious  relic  in  my 
bosom,  when  the  moment  arrived 
that  was  to  uslier  me  into  your  pre¬ 
sence.  Thanks  be  to  the  everlast¬ 
ingly  blessed  Clara,  my  search  after 
her  jewels  has  not  been  in  vain. 
The  fire  that  beams  from  the  eyes 
of  that  model  of  piety  who  bears  her 
name— -that  eloquent  blood  which, 
while  I  have  been  speaking,  I  have 
seen  traversing  her  beautiful  cheeks 
— loudly  proclaim,  that  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  place  in  which  those 
long-lost  treasures  are  deposited. 
The  evidence  of  their  former  and 
present  existence  has  issued  this 
day,  brilliant  and  unimpaired,  from 
the  devouring  flames.  Its  truth  is 
demonstrated.  Here,  my  judges — 
here  is  the  sacred  page — fall  down 
and  adore !” 

With  these  words,  I  drew  from 
my  bosom  the  leaf  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Clara  of  Falkeusteio,  which,  as 


you  know,  1  rescued  from  the  fire 
to  be  used  as  an  evidence,  when  the 
works  of  Father  Martin  deCochim 
were  enveloped  in  flames.  How 
much  more  important  was  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  it  now  rendered  me  !  Oh! 
that  you  had  been  present,  Edward, 
and  witnessed  the  various  and  ex^ 
traordinary  emotions  which  this  un¬ 
expected  issue  of  my  justification 
produced  in  each  of  the  members 
of  this  high  tribunal!  The  canon 
sprang  from  his  seat  with  an  impe¬ 
tuosity  which  hut  too  clearly  be¬ 
trayed  the  impassioned  interest 
that  he  took  in  this  miracle.  His 
eyes  filled  with  tears  when  lie  be¬ 
held  the  favourite  passage  of  his 
edifying  reading  uninjured  upon  a 
|j  leaf  singed  all  round  the  border, 
j  In  the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  lie 
;  blessed  every  thing  that  came  across 
his  tongue — the  house  in  which  this 
miracle  happened — the  ashes  from 
which  the  phoenix  arose — me,  to 
|  whom  Providence  confided  the  in¬ 
combustible  document — hut  above 
all,  himself,  who  had  afforded  the 
first  occasion  for  this  astonishing 
phenomenon.  46  Now,”  cried  lie, 
continuing  his  incoherent  phrases, 
u  the  great  proof  is  before  us — the 
inquiries  of  scholars  are - the  sa¬ 
cred  stones - nay,  I  hope  yet  with 

my  own  eyes - ”  Here,  how¬ 

ever,  he  paused,  as  if  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  Clara’s  modesty — wrapped 
himself  in  his  purple,  and  sunk 
breathless  and  exhausted  into  his 
arm-chair. 

The  feelings  of  the  old,  pious, 
astonished  Bertilia  were  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  manifested  only  in 
the  silent  distortions  of  her  ugly 
phiz.  u  I  am  grown  gray,”  at 
length  cried  she,  with  a  howling 
voice,  “  amidst  wonders;  but  none 
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_ no,  none  ever  made  a  deeper  im¬ 
pression  upon  my  heart.  How  will 
my  neighbours — how  will  all  the 
envious  women  in  the  hospital 
how  will  the  city  and  the  country 
be  amazed  at  the  blessing  which  is 
come  upon  this  house,  and  just  at 
the  tjme_o  ye  saints  !  when  it  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  your 
handmaid !” 

But  how  can  I  bestow  a  thought 
on  this  fury,  while  beside  her  stands 
the  graceful  figure  ol  her  niece 
the  loveliest  in  the  admiring  group, 
but  for  that  very  reason  the  most 
difficult  to  be  delineated!  1  wish 
1  could  describe  to  you  all  the  de¬ 
licate  shades  that  played  upon  her 
face,  when  she  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  leaf  that  was  raised  to  such  ho¬ 
nour.  A  glance  which  she  stole 
at  the  canon,  and  the  consequent 
glow  upon  the  cheeks  of  both,  would 
have  furnished  me  with  a  clue  to 
her  first  lesson,  had  I  not  already 
received  it  from  Epilogue.  These 
older  recollections  seemed  to  be 
mustering  all  their  power  to  erase 
the  remembrance  of  subsequent 
impressions — or  I  must  have  misin¬ 
terpreted  the  variations  of  colour 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  the  eloquent 
expressions  of  her  feelings,  which, 
as  I  thought,  I  could  read  so  plain¬ 
ly  in  her  looks.  But,  it  1  vvas  not 
deceived,  my  sudden  transition  from 
presumed  guilt  to  the  glory  of  a 
performer  of  miracles,  threw  her 
into  more  embarrassment  than  any 
thing  else.  She  turned  her  eyes  to 
me  with  such  timidity,  as  though 
she  had  charged  them  to  beg  par¬ 
don  in  her  name  for  the  injustice 
which  she  was  conscious  of  having 
done.  But  as  no  look  of  forgive¬ 
ness  was  returned  by  mine,  she 
summoned  her  syren  voice  to  her 
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aid.  “  Who  could  have  thought 
ins  but  yesterday  !”  she  ejaculated 
in  sonorous  accents. — “  Horribly 
beautiful  girl !”  thought  I,  and  I 
verily  believe  she  divined  the 
thought;  for  skilful  as  was  the  turn 
with  which  she  diverted  her  eyes 
from  me  to  her  aunt,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  too  abrupt  to  he  quite 
natural.  “  I  behold  in  spirit,”  said 
she  to  her,  with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  “  what  a  blessing  the  event  of 
this  morning  will  bring  upon  the 
house  of  my  benefactress.  From 
the  most  distant  parts  pilgrimages 
will  be  made  to  the  incombustible 
document;  and  how  much  more 
you  may  then  ask  for  your  lodg¬ 
ings! — But,”  continued  she  with 
downcast  eyes,  “  where,  O  ye  vir¬ 
gins  of  Heaven  !  where  shall  I  con¬ 
ceal  myself,  when,  as  heiress  of  the 
blessed  Clara,  all  eyes  are  directed 
towards  me?  Ah,  sir!”  sighed  she, 
turning  her  pretty  face  to  me,  aud 
seizing  my  hand,  which,  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  pious  emotion,  and  bejore 
the  face  of  the  dean,  she  pressed  to 
her  heaving  bosom.  Not  a  soul 
now  took  the  least  notice  of  this 
president  of  the  tribunal.  He  stood 
by  the  table  in  sullen  silence,  and 
beside  him  the  procureur,  who  long 
appeared  as  it  petrified.  At  last 
he  recovered  himself,  and  in  a  low 
tone  asked  his  employer  if  he  should 
commit  the  facts  to  paper.  As  the 
dean  in  his  ill-humour  returned  no 
answer,  he,  without  further  cere¬ 
mony,  resumed  his  seat,  and  did  it 
unhidden;  while  the  canon,  eager 
to  give  publicity  to  the  miracle, 
threw  open  the  door,  and  called  in 
my  Bastian  and  the  soldiers.  A 
new  and  striking  scene  ensued  for 
so  tranquil  an  observer  as  1  now 
was.  The  two  grenadiers,  who  be- 
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lieved  that  they  could  not  be  sum¬ 
moned  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  escort  me  to  their  former  prison, 
started  when  they  saw  mesurround- 
#  ed  only  by  friend  ly  faces ;  nay,  they 
could  scarcely  believe  their  senses, 
when  they  witnessed  the  respect 
and  heard  the  honejTed  words  which 
my  accusers  and  judges  profusely- 
poured  forth  upon  me.  The  canon 
was  obliged  to  intimate  to  them 
more  than  once  to  pay  homage  to 
the  incombustible  paper,  before 
they  could  comprehend  what  he 
meant,  and  in  what  manner  so  ra¬ 
pid  a  change  had  been  brought 
about  in  my  situation.  When  they 
were  at  length  rendered  sensible 
of  it,  tears  of  joy  trickled  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  brothers.  Pro¬ 
logue  pressed  noy  hand,  Epilogue 
kissed  it,  and  in  their  eyes,  though 
wet,  I  read  the  acknowledgment 
that  they  considered  me  as  their 
master. 

All  this  alternately  affected  and 
amused  me:  but  Bastian,  who,  from 
the  religious  notions  imbibed  in 
early  youth,  took  the  whole  story 
for  gospel,  and  congratulated  him¬ 
self  on  serving  such  a  master — 
Bastian  alone,  without  intending 
k,  hit  upon  the  right  way  to  throw 
me  out  of  this  agreeable  mood. 
“  Ah !”  said  he  in  a  pathetic  tone, 
u  how  will  poor  Margot  and  my 
brother-in-law  rejoice  when  they 
bear  of  this !”  At  the  mention  of 
those  names  I  was  frightened,  like 
a  thief  who  sees  himself  advertised 
in  the  newspapers.  “  Good  God  !” 
thought  J,  “  how  deeply  have  I 
fallen  during  the  past  week,  from 
a  naturally  virtuous  man  to  a  reli¬ 
gious  impostor!”  I  felt  like  a  Jew 


who  sells  harm — I  had  an  aversion 
to  my  trade.  Bastian  had  mean¬ 
while  run  off,  and,  like  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  a  quack-doctor,  summoned 
the  people  to  the  boutique  of  his 
employer.  In  a  few  moments  the 
hall,  the  staircase,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  were  filled  with  the  curious 
and  devout,  all  of  whom  looked  a$ 
though  they  had  just  escaped  from 
the  madhouse.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tumult,  the  dean  sneaked  away,  and 
his  second  after  him.  I  was  heart¬ 
ily  glad  of  it,  for  I  now  saw  the 
court  assembled  to  try  me  dissolved, 
my  malicious  accusers  reduced  to 
silence;  but  what  more  than  all 
assured  me  that  I  had  gained  my 
cause,  I  found  the  popular  opinion 
entirely  on  my  side.  For  a  full 
half  hour  I  endured  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude,  their  stupid  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  disgusting  effusions 
of  their  respect:  but  being  at  last 
completely  weary  of  this  mumme¬ 
ry,  and  recollecting  that,  before  my 
departure,  I  had  other  important 
business  to  transact,  I  turned,  with 
the  importance  of  a  man  whose  re¬ 
quests  are  orders,  to  the  motley 
crowd,  desiring  that  I  might  now 
be  allowed  some  repose,  wrapped 
up  the  magic  document,  and  gave 
them  hopes  that  I  should  shortly 
exhibit  it  to  the  public  devotion. 
This  intimation  produced  the  de¬ 
sired  effect;  and  to  secure  myself 
from  further  interruption,  I  com¬ 
manded  my  grenadiers  to  post 
themselves  before  the  house,  and 
upon  pain  of  being  broke,  not  to 
permit  a  creature  to  approach  the 
knocker. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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Mr .  Editor, 

I  BELONG  to  a  female  socie¬ 
ty,  which,  among  other  works,  has 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  taking  in 
your  Repository:  at  our  monthly 
meetings  we  regularly  discuss  the 
contents,  the  principal  articles  be¬ 
ing  read  aloud  by  our  members  in 
rotation.  Some  of  us  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  from 
time  to  time,  and  when  our  articles 
have  appeared,  it  is  always  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  let  the  author  first 
introduce  it  to  notice  by  an  open 
perusal.  These  are  individual  fa¬ 
vours,  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
inserted  in  your  Miscellany  have 
been  the  production  of  the  ladies 
who  assemble  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated.  I  act  as  honorary  secretary, 
and  in  the  present  instance  I  ad¬ 
dress  you  in  my  official  capacity, 
in  order  to  give  you  some  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  our  joint  sentiments  j 
upon  one  of  the  papers  in  your  j 
Number  for  July.  First  allow  me  i 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
females  of  whom  our  society  is 
composed,  and  the  object  of  its  for¬ 
mation  :  of  the  last  first. 

Let  me  begin  by  observing,  that 
we  style  ourselves  Female  Independ¬ 
ents^  by  which  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  hold  ourselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
but  that  we  are  resolved  to  hold 
ourselves  independent  of  those  who 
assume  to  be  the  tyrants  of  our  sex 
— need  I  say  that  I  mean  MEN  ?  Yes, 
Mr.  Editor,  we  are  resolved  to  do 
our  utmost  to  maintain  the  liberty 
and  support  the  dignity  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  weaker  sex  ; 
FoL  FI.  No.  XXXIII. 


weaker  indeed  in  body,  but  as,  I 
trust,  of  as  much  strength  of  mind 
as  any  of  our  masculine  opponents. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  as 
intending  to  deprecate  marriages, 
or  thatour  purpose  is  to  render  them 
less  frequent ;  we  wish  only  to  make 
them  more  happy,  and  by  render¬ 
ing  them  happier,  it  requires  very 
little  penetration  to  perceive,  that 
they  must  be  more  numerous.  True 
it  is,  that  not  one  of  our  members 
is  at  present  united  in  the  holy 
bonds,  though  some  of  us  have  been 
so,  and  as  widows  have  had  not  a 
little  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  have 
been  at  length  delivered  from  their 
tniserableand  dependent  condition. 
The  rest  of  us  (among  whom  I  am 
one)  have  never  been  married  at  all 
— not  that  we  have  not  had  many 
and  most  advantageous  offers  (as  all 
single  ladies  of  a  certain  age  are 
sure  to  have  had),  but  we  have  uni¬ 
formly  refused  them  in  the  present 
abject  state  of  the  matrimonial  con¬ 
nection. 

We  hear  every  day  of  assemblies 
of  delegates,  and  of  the  formation 
of  clubs  and  societies  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  and  why  should 
not  meetings  of  the  same  kind  be 
held  for  matrimonial  reform?  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  the  last  is  to 
the  full  as  much  required  as  the 
first,  and  both  seem  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accomplishment,  because 
those  who  hold  the  reins  are  of 
course  unwilling  to  relinquish  them. 

This  being  the  purpose  of  our 
society,  1  will  now  give  you  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  members  of  which 
it  is  composed.  I  have  already  said 
that  we  are  all  single;  we  consist 
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of  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  secreta-  j 
ry,  who,  on  any  question  that  equal-  i 
ly  divides  the  body,  gives  the  cast¬ 
ing  vote.  The  chair  is  taken  in  ro¬ 
tation,  after  which  such  communi¬ 
cations  as  have  been  received  since 
the  last  meeting  are  read  over  :  this 
is  succeeded  by  the  perusal  of  such 
parts  of  your  Repository,  and  other 
works,  as  bear  upon  the  object  of 
the  society;  then  comes  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  topic  set  down  for 
the  night’s  debate  :  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  married  woman  to  devote 
time  enough  to  the  business  we  have 
undertaken  to  belong  to  our  nnm-  j 
her.  This  I  apprehend  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  why  none  have  offered 
themselves  for  ballot;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  of  all  persons  they  must 
be  most  anxious  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  design  :  the  husband’s 
authority  also  lias  its  influence  in 
keeping  them  away.  A  few,  not¬ 
withstanding,  lend  us  occasional 
assistance  by  transmitting  projects 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  unhap¬ 
py  condition,  which  they  are  the  j 
better  able  to  do  on  account  of  their 
immediate  experience.  Some  of 
our  members  are  excellent  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways:  thus  Miss  Prattle  is 
gifted  with  great  volubility  ofspeech 
(indeed  in  this  respect  few  of  us  are 
very  deficient) ;  Mrs.  Mobcap  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  the  sagacity  of  her  ad¬ 
vice;  Miss  Beardmore  is  noted  for  ! 
the  masculine  decision  of  her  con-  j 
duct  and  suggestions;  Miss  Straight* 
lace  for  the  strict  propriety  of  her 
demeanour,  and  corresponding  de¬ 
corum  of  all  her  recommendations ; 
Mrs.  Fidget  for  the  laudable  anxie¬ 
ty  she  evinces  upon  all  occasions; 
Mrs.  Wordy  for  the  eloquence  with 
which  she  conveys  her  ideas;  Miss 


Ferret  for  the  peculiar  skill  she  dis¬ 
plays  in  making  discoveries  of 
great  importance;  and  so  on,  with¬ 
out  troubling  you  with  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  all  our  society. 

Having  thus  introduced  ourselves 
to  your  notice,  allow  me,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  in  my  official  capacity  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  what  passed  at  our 
last  meeting  relative  to  your  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  particularly  upon  one  of 
the  articles  contained  in  it  under 
the  title  of  “  How  to  avoid  matri¬ 
monial  Misery.” 

Of  course,  with  the  purpose  for 
which  we  assemble,  a  project  of 
that  kind  could  not  be  passed  over 
without  a  patient  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  plan  suggested; 
and  in  your  Repository  we  could 
not  but  expect  that  we  should  find 
something  conducive  to  our  great 
design.  It  happened  to  be  Miss 
Bcardmore’s  turn  to  read  the  arti¬ 
cle,  but  before  she  had  proceeded 
through  the  second  page,  she  be¬ 
came  so  incensed  at  the  audacity 
of  the  author,  that  she  was  unable 
to  proceed,  and  a  few  lavender- 
drops  (an  innocent  restorative)  were 
required  before  she  could  even  give 
her  attention  to  the  remainder.  The 
task  devolved  upon  Miss  Prattle, 
the  next  in  rotation,  but  her  rapi¬ 
dity  was  such,  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  duly  to  reflect  upon  the  seve¬ 
ral  sentences  ;  for  we  proceed  with 
much  deliberation,  and  do  not  even 
condemn  or  contemn  without  the 
ascertainment  of  sufficient  grounds. 
Miss  Straightlace,  however,  kindly 
undertook  the  task  of  perusal,  which 
she  performed  with  her  wonted  cool¬ 
ness  and  decorum. 

To  come  to  particulars,  Mr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  I  must  observe,  that  much  fault 
was  not  found  with  your  introduc- 
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tion,  but  the  wrath  of  our  society 
was  principally  directed  against 
what  are  stated  “  Rules  and  Max¬ 
ims  for  matrimonial  Happiness,” 
which  were  generally  voted  to  be 
nn  insult  upon  onr  sex;  and  a  re¬ 
solution  to  that  effect  was  entered 
upon  our  proceedings,  nem.  can. 
— This  result  was  arrived  at  af¬ 
ter  much  discussion.  Miss  Beard 
more  insisted  that  the  rules  ought 
to  he  cut  out  of  the  Magazine,  and 
burnt  by  the  secretary  upon  the 
middle  of  the  hearth  :  this  propo¬ 
sal  was,  however,  generally  resist¬ 
ed  by  all  but  Miss  Prattle  and  the 
mover.  Miss  Ferret  recommended 
very  earnestly  that  means  should 
be  adopted  to  discover  the  author; 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  avow 
himself  ;and  that  application  should 
he  made  to  you,  sir,  that  you  might 
give  us  a  clue  to  this  anonymous 
libeller  of  our  sex.  Mrs.  Fidget 
supported  the  suggestion  w  ith  some 
impetuosity  ;  but  it  was  finally 
agreed  on  all  hands,  on  therecom- 
mendation  of  Mrs.  Mobcapand  Miss 
Straightlace,  that  the  resolution  I 
have  referred  to  should  be  placed 
upon  the  books,  as  a  lasting  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  sentiments  of  the  so-' 
ciety.  The  words  of  it  are  pre¬ 
cisely  these  : 

“  Resolved  unanimously, — That 
the  *  Rules  and  Maxims  for  matri¬ 
monial  Felicity’  contained  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Repository  of 
Arts ,  &c.  are  an  insult  upon  the 
understanding  of  our  sex,  and  a 
scandalous  libel  upon  their  con¬ 
duct  and  character,  by  supposing 
it  possible  that  any  woman  would 
for  a  moment  consent  to  marry  a 
man  who  pursued  such  a  system  of 
tyranny  and  degradation.” 

(Signed  hy  all  the  members.) 


secretary  should  communicate  the 
resolution  to  the  Editor,  that  he 
might  make  amends  lor  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  rules,  hy  the  publication 
of  the  protest  against  them :  for  we 
are  well  convinced,  that  all  women 
of  sense,  and  who  have  a  fit  regard 
for  their  own  rights,  will  heartily 
concur  in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  itself,  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  body  to  make  a  few  remarks: 
and  in  the  first  place,  the  extreme 
arbitrariness  of  the  whole  renders 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out 
many  of  its  absurdities — they  are 
too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 
Is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  at  this 
timeof  day — when  the  equality,  not 
to  say  superiority,  of  women  ha9 
been  so  repeatedly  established — 
when  in  arts,  literature,  and  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world,  we  have  so  many 
instances  of  unexceeded  excel¬ 
lence;  I  sav,  is  it  possible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  man  would  sit  down 
and  gravely  offer  a  set  of  regula¬ 
tions,  the  object  and  effect  of  which 
would  beto  extinguish  in  the  breasts 
of  wives  every  spark  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  self-respect  ?  In  the  words 
of  the  poet  let  me  ask, 

Where  is  the  antique  glory  now  become 

That  whilom  wont  in  women  to  appear? 
Where  be  the  brave  atchieveraents  done  by 
some? 

Where  be  the  battles,  where  the  shield  and 
spear. 

And  all  the  conquests  winch  them  high  did 
rear. 

That  matter  made  for  famous  poet's  verse. 
And  boastful  men  so  oft  abash l  to  hear? 

Been  they  all  dead  and  laid  in  doleful  heftrsc? 
Or  do  they  only  sleep,  and  shall  again  reverse  ? 

Spexseu’6  Fairy  Queen,  b.  id.  c.  4. 

Sir,  they  neither  are  dead  nor 
sleep:  the  virtues,  whether  warlike 
or  domestic,  and  all  the  other  ex- 
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cellences  which  ornamented  women 
in  former  ages,  have  descended, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  to  the  females 
of  this;  in  no  respect  are  we  inferior 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  least  of  all  are  we  deficient  in 
courage,  and  in  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  rights.  What, 
sir,  in  these  enlightened  days,  in 
these  days  when  men  have  made 
and  are  still  making  such  struggles 
for  liberty,  are  women  to  be  the 
only  slaves  ?  are  they  to  sustain  all 
the  burdens,  and  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  life ?  No,  sir!  sooner 
I  hope  to  see  that  state  of  things 
established,  which  an  old  travel¬ 
ler  relates  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa,  where  the  men  nurse  the 
children  and  cook  the  victuals  of 
the  family,  while  the  women  are 
engaged  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
other  robust  employments.  Even 
this,  I  think,  would  be  a  preferable 
condition  to  that  to  which  your  cor¬ 
respondent  would  degrade  us.  What 
distinction  he  may  make  between 
soul  and  spirit  I  do  not  know;  but 
this  I  do  ktiow,  that  he  shall  find 
that,  if  according  to  his  notions 
women  have  no  souls,  at  least  they 
have  a  sufficient  stock  of  spirit, 
which  they  are  justified  in  display¬ 
ing  when  such  attacks  are  made  up¬ 
on  them. 


Surely,  sir,  he  ought  to  be  aware, 
that  it  is  against  every  rule  of  logic 
and  common  sense  to  infer  gene¬ 
rals  from  single  particulars;  and 
because  he  has  been  unlucky  in  the 
married  state  (probably  from  his 
own  misconduct,  and  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  very  rules  be  now 
wishes  others  to  enforce),  he  is  not 
to  suppose  that  all  other  couples 
are  equally  wretched,  and  for  the 
same  reasons. 

If  females  who  are  married,  would 
oftener  recollect,  that  they  are 
equal,  not  inferior  to  their  husbands 
— if  they  would  remember,  that 
God  lias  bestowed  upon  them  the 
same  senses,  the  same  intellects, 
the  same  passions,  the  same  impul¬ 
ses,  and  the  same  rights,  they  would 
not  so  tamely  submit  to  what  they 
now  too  commonly  endure.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  they  have 
not  the  same  bodily  strength,  and 
of  this  deficiency  the  other  sex  base¬ 
ly  take  advantage.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  now  before  me  a  project  even 
for  remedying  this  evil,  which  per¬ 
haps  on  some  future  occasion  I  shall 
communicate. 

I  am,  &e. 

Sarah  Scribble  wit. 

Secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Female  Independents. 


THE  STRANGER 


“Who  in  the  world  can  that 
young  man  be  who  so  frequently 
passes  our  window  r”said  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
rison,  as  she  paused  over  a  bril¬ 
liantly  painted  coffee-cup  ;  **  I  have 
observed  him  looking  in  at  this 
window,  methinks,  in  rather  a  point¬ 
ed  manner.” — “  Indeed,  madam,” 
answered  Miss  Freelove,  as  she  was 


KNIGHT. 

compressing  the  thinnest  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  “  I  know  not  : 
you  regard  me,  madam,  as  if  you 
expected  that  the  attention  of  every 
young  fellow  was  devoted  to  me.” 
— “Why  then  so  sharp,  child?” 
retorted  the  matron ;  u  a  guilty  con- 
|  science  needs  no  accuser:  if  some 
j  people  were  not  quite  so  captious, 
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it  would  furnish  just  as  good  a  proof 
of  their  innocence;  though  do  not 
imagine,  young  lady,  that  1  do  not 
suppose  there  are  other  ladies  in 
tliis  house  as  worthy  notice  as  you 
are,  my  invulnerable  daughter-in- 
law!1’  Miss  Free  love  was  waxing 
wrath— -exceeding  wrath;  but  as 
from  her  inattention  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  water  from  the  urn  to  flow  j 
copiously  over  the  side  of  the  tea-  ’ 
pot,  which  threatened  to  deluge  the 
table,  she  was  obliged  to  ring  for  a 
servant,  on  whom  she  bestowed  all 
that  ebullition  of  her  gentle  spirit 
which  she  had  intended  for  her 
step-mother.  “  He  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  young  fello  7C /’continued  some 
other  lady,  “  whoever  he  may  he, 
and  in  my  mind  very  like  the  cap¬ 
tain.” — “  Come,  come,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Miss  Freelove,  “  you  pay  a  pret¬ 
ty  compliment  to  Gorget,  truly; 
that  man  is  not  near  so  tall.” — 
“  He  is  five  feet  three,”  cried  young 
Orderly  of  the  militia,  “  and  the 
captain  is  certainly  not  a  tall  man.” 
— “  He  is  rather  short,”  said  Miss 
A. — “  He  is  too  lusty,”  observed 
Mrs.  B. — u  He  has  a  fine  colour/’ 
added  Mrs.  C. — “  And  so  might 
you  have,”  said  Miss  D.  <£  if  you 
bought  it  at  the  same  shop.”  — 
“  He  is  very  pale,”  said  Mr.  E. — 
“  Crooked,”  said  Miss  F. — Ci  And 
wears  stays,”  said  young  G. ;  till  at 
length  the  company  had  destroyed 
all  identity  with  regard  to  the  cap¬ 
tain.  iC  Who  can  the  stranger  be  ?” 
was  again  agitated. — u  1  think  I 
know  his  face  some  where,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  M  or  ley.  —  “  There  is 
certainly  something  about  it  I  can¬ 
not  bear,”  said  Mrs.  Morrison. — 
“  He  has  a  mysterious  appearance,” 
half-whispered  Miss  F* — "  Rather 
^sentimental  look,”  half-sighed  one 


of  the  Miss  Morrisons,  for  there 
were  seven  at  table. — “  1  like  those 
white  trowsers  vastly,”  said  her 
younger  sister. — “  It  makes  a  man 
look  very  much  like  one  of  us,” 
observed  Lieutenant  Orderly.  — 
“  We  wear  them  very  much  in  the 
navy,”  replied  his  brother,  who  was 
laid  up  on  the  peace  establishment. 
Orderly  declared  the  sailors  bor¬ 
rowed  every  thing  handsome  and 
elegant  from  .the  army;  and  this 
produced  a  warm  debate  respecting 
the  comparative  excellence,  first  of 
the  dresses,  and  then  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  different  services, 
from  a  midshipman’s  dirk  to  a  ge¬ 
neral’s  epaulette.  Egerton  might 
have  profited  from  the  discussion, 
and  the  naval  recorder  recorded 
more  glories  of  the  lords  of  the 
main. 

“  The  young  strange  gentleman 
of  whom  you  were  speaking,”  at 
last  interrupted  a  middle-aged 
spinster,  “  seems  morally  inclined. 
I  saw  him  yesterday  giving  money 
to  a  poor  girl  who ” — u  Affec¬ 


tation  !”  exclaimed  Juliana  Morri¬ 
son  ;  “  I  hate  your  good  men  and 
all  charitable  people :  I  dare  say  he 
is  some  shop- fellow  1” 

Mrs.  Morrison  had  not  long  re¬ 
tired  from  Cheapside  herself;  her 
judgment  might,  therefore,  be 
deemed  irrefragable  on  this  point. 

“  One  would  think - ”  But  here 

she  was  interrupted  in  her  cc  one 
would  think”  by  a  curricle  passing 
the  door;  all  flew  to  the  window, 
for  it  was  unanimously  declared  to 
be  the  stranger’s  curricle.  The 
breakfast  equipage  was  nearly  over¬ 
set,  kaleidoscopes  rolled  on  the 
ground,  coffee-cups  and  spoons  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  Pug  was  sent  off  howl¬ 
ing  from  a  wound  received  from  a 
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fork,  for  the  dtjeune  thus  disturbed 
had  been  a  la  fourchettc.  This  con¬ 
fusion  was  allayed  only  to  make 
way  for  a  warm  dispute  respecting 
yellow  wheels,  brass  harness,  and 
handsome  charioteers ;  till  Mr. Mor¬ 
rison,  overcome  with  the  noise  of 
the  squabble,  threw  down  the  Chro¬ 
nicle,  declaring  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  a  word  he  read  ;  that 
he  really  believed  himself  in  the 
centre  of  Covent-Garden  hustings, 
amidst  the  roarers  for  annual  par¬ 
liaments  and  universal  suffrage. 
<c  I  am  really  quite  ashamed  of  all 
of  you,”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  that  sen¬ 
sible  persons,  as  you  all  are ,  can 
raise  such  a  clamour  about  trifles, 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive : 
but  trifles  alone  nowadays  occupy 
every  body,  while  things  of  the 
greatest  moment  areneglected.  I)o 
you  think  that  you  are  always  to 
remain  in  this  world,  to  trifle  va¬ 
luable  time  away?”  He  then  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  striding  pom¬ 
pously  out  of  the  room,  proceeded 
to  arrange  a  new  arrival  of  dried 
butterflies. 

“  The  appearance  of  a  stranger 
in  a  country  church,”  says  Archer, 
“  drawsas  many  gazers  as  a  blazing 
star.”  The  arrival  of  a  stranger 
in  a  market  town  not  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  London,  could  not 
occasion  less  curiosity.  Conjec¬ 
tures  were  formed,  reports  raised 
and  rejected,  as  to  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  handsome  incog¬ 
nito;  and  schemes  were  planned  by 
Mrs.  Morrison  to  insure  her  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  notice  of  this  prodi¬ 
gy — or  rather,  how  to  introduce  her 
daughters  to  his  notice.  Satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  curricle 
and  its  appointments,  she  neither 
asked  herself  if  he  were  a  swindler 


or  a  fortune-hunter,  and  having  set 
up  the  vievv-halloo,  she  was  joined 
in  the  chase  by  about  twenty  mam¬ 
mas,  just  as  speculative  and  as  pru¬ 
dent  as  herself.  Sim  lost  no  time 
in  letting  the  stranger  understand 
by  her  pointed  manner,  that  it  was 
his  fault  that  they  were  not  inti¬ 
mate  ;  for  he  must  have  been  blind 
not  to  have  been  convinced,  that  all 
this  tumult  was  caused  by  his  pre¬ 
sence.  But  the  stranger  was  one 
of  the  most  perverse  of  men  ;  he 
seemed  determined  to  give  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  cclaircissement .  No¬ 
body  knew  who  he  was,  whence  he 
came,  or  whither  he  was  going.  In 
vain  sisters  employed  their  bro¬ 
thers  to  sift  him  at  the  billiard- 
room.  He  sipped  his  ice  regularly 
at  Jones’s,  whose  shop  was  now  too 
small  to  hold  the  galaxy  of  his  sa¬ 
tellites;  but  instead  of  attending 
here  to  the  ladies,  he  seemed  fully 
occupied  in  playing  with  his  watch- 
seal,  looking  more  out  of  the  door 
than  into  the  room,  or,  surrounded 
by  the  men,  he  settled  the  merits 
of  Giblets  against  Blucher,  scarce¬ 
ly  deigning  to  cast  an  eye  on  the 
fair  inquisitive  circle  near  him.  In 
vain  Mrs.  Lewson  dropped  her 
purse  as  if  by  accident,  or  Mrs. 
Newson  pushed  rudely  against  him, 
in  order  that  she  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  apologizing;  he  nei¬ 
ther  spoke  to  the  first,  nor  answer¬ 
ed  the  last.  Mrs.  Morrison,  an  old¬ 
er  and  therefore  more  able  general, 
determined  to  carry  her  point  with 
a  coup  (Vessai :  she  clapped  one  of 
the  largest  feet  ever  buskined  upon 
the  glossy  Wellington  boot  of  the 
stranger,  whom  she  strove  to  over¬ 
come  by  the  expression  of  her  fears 
for  the  damage  she  might  have  done 
to  his  toes ;  she  fixed  her  large  gray 
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eyes  upon  him  u  most  constantly,”  ; 
while  she  reiterated  that  really  nucha 
set  now  frequented  Jones’s;  at  the 
same  time  hinting  with  a  smirk, 
that  she  thought  there  were  excep-  ; 
tions  to  their  gauche  manner.  Oc¬ 
cupied  in  repairing  the  damage  of 
his  Day  and  Martin  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  he  only  answered, 
that  he  would  lay  5  to  I  that  Smirke 
would  come  down  bet  ore  the  last 
heat.  Even  Mrs.  Morrison  was 
dumb -foundered  :  her  daughters 
were  equally  unsuccessful;  the  fa¬ 
miliar  stares  which  they  bestowed 
on  him  made  no  impression,  and 
the  conversation  which  they  carried  j 
on,  and  which  they  hoped  he  would 
overhear,  took  effect  only  as  far  as 
hearing  went.  The  talking  at  him 
at  last  became  so  palpable,  that, 
overcome  with  disgust,  he  left  the 
emporium  of  ices  for  the  news¬ 
room.  * 

“  Impertinent  coxcomb  !  self-sa¬ 
tisfied  Adonis!”  uttered  the  ladies 
as  he  left  them. — “  And  I,”  said 
Mrs.  Morrison,  “  to  demean  myself 
to  stoop  so  an<l  to  pick  up  nothing  ! 
Why  be  sees  nobody  but  himself, 
Mrs.  Jones!” — “  No,  madam,”  she 
replied;  “  indeed  he  does  not  seem 
to  care  much  for  the  ladies,  though 
he  is  an  excellent  customer.”— 
lt  But  do  you  know  who  he  is,  and 
where  becomes  from  r” — “  No,  ma¬ 
dam  ;  I  only  know  that  he  pays  for 
every  thing  he  has  ot  us,  ices,  jel- 
lies,  and  so  forth  ;  and  that  he  often 
goes  from  hence  to  Cromer.  But 

what  is  very  extraordinary - ” — 

u  Aye,  Mrs.  Jones - ” — “  Why, 

madam,  do  you  know,  he  says - ” 

—“Well!” — “  that  he  could  not 
eat  a  custard  (which  you  know,  ma¬ 
dam,  we  excel  in)  for  the  world  !” 

Provoked  at  being  disappointed 


of  hearing  something  more  import¬ 
ant  of  the  stranger  than  that  he 
would  not  eat  custard,  Mrs.  Morri¬ 
son  left  the  shop,  followed  by  Lau- 
rey  and  Anne  and  Ria  and  Cary: 
like  an  old  goose  at  the  head  of  her 
goslings,  she  waddled  down  the 
principal  street,  conjecturing  what 
reason  the  stranger  could  have  for 
!  cutting  her  and  her  daughters,  who 
were  no  bad  fortunes,  and  the  finest 
girls  in  G - .  She  at  length  re¬ 

collected  that  she  had  been  so  im- 
;  prudent  as  to  enter  into  familiar 
I  conversation  with  Mrs.  Clements, 
the  poor  curate’s  wife,  and  no  doubt 
this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  taciturnity  :  she  therefore 
made  a  mem.  in  the  pocket-book  of 
her  mind,  to  avoid  Mrs.  Clements 
for  the  future. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that 
when  we  conceive  Fortune  is  per¬ 
secuting  us  with  the  most  unrelent¬ 
ing  severity,  she  is  in  fact  seeking 
a  remedy  for  the  wounds  she  has 
inflicted.  Mrs.  Morrison  had  no 
sooner  stepped  into  Mr.  Tiffany’s 
shop,  to  match  the  sarsnet  of  We- 
sa’s  gown,  than  she  was  informed 
that  a  ball  was  to  be  given  by  Sir 
Everard  Highflyer  at  the  George, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  run  of 
luck  which  he  had  experienced  on 
the  course,  and  that  all  the  world 
was  to  be  there.  As  the  red  and 
white  had  won  the  plate,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  ladies  to  appear  in 
these  hues.  Tiffany  was  sure  the 
news  was  authentic,  for  the  stran¬ 
ger  had  sent  his  servant  for  a  watch- 

o 

ribbon  of  these  colours,  and  was  to 
open  the  ball  with  Sir  Everard’s  sis¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Morrison  made  so  sure  of 
a  card,  that  she  eagerly  bought  up 
;d I  the  red  and  white  in  Tiffany’s 
Shop,  and  hastened  home  to  await 
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the  invitation,  which  at  the  proper 
time  arrived.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  enter  into  all  the  bustle  this  en¬ 
ter  tai  n me n  t,  which  was  to  tak e  p  1  ace 
on  the  following  evening,  occasion¬ 
ed.  The  demand  for poudre  subtil, 
Macassar  oil,  rouge,  or  milk  of  ro¬ 
ses,  was  no  doubt  great ;  how  ma¬ 
ny  superfluous  hairs  were  removed, 
or  how  many  false  ones  purchased, 
I  know  not. 

The  stranger  engaged  every  eye ; 
lie  was  in  high  spirits,  and  well 
dressed  ;  he  wore  at  his  button-hole 
a  star  argent,  ornamented  with  a 
well-engraved  device.  u  What  is 
it?  what  can  it  her’1  were  on  the 
lips  of  every  fair-one.  Mothers, 
aunts,  daughters,  and  nieces  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  be  partners  to 
the  stranger  knight  (for  that  he  was 
a  knight  of  some  order  or  cither  was 
quite  clear),  leaving  the  male  na¬ 
tives  to  laugh  at  the  cupidity  of 
their  female  friends,  as  well  as  to 
envy  the  celebrity  of  the  illustrious 
incog . 

The  stranger  felt  more  than  or- 
dinarity  well  after  his  exertions  at 
the  ball.:  not  so  bis  worshippers; 
some  indeed  dreamed  of  stars  and 
ribbons  ;  some  never  tried  to  sleep 
at  all;  others  dosed  in  despair  of 
gaining  him  :  but  all  rose  in  hope, 
and  rouge  and  ringlets  were  again 
put  in  requisition  for  the  morning 
lounge.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
following  day,  the  breakfast  of  the 
stranger  was  detained  full  an  hour 
by  morning  callers.  Mr.  T.  a  man 
of  great  fortune,  called  on  him,  as 
a  new-comer,  at  the  request  of  his 
sister,  and  hoped  for  his  company 
to  dinner  ;  Mrs.  V.  invited  him  to 
tea  and  music;  and  cards  were  left 
by  W.  X.  Y.  and  Z.  Mrs.  Morri¬ 
son,  last  though  not  least,  determi¬ 


ned  on  doing  the  genteel  thing, 
spite  of  the  rebuff  she  had  met  with, 
and  invited  him  to  a  ball  and  sup- 
per ! 

And  now  the  arms  of  the  stranger 
knight  ached  in  returning  salutes 
from  those  who  would  know  him, 
while  every  pen  he  possessed  was 
worn  to  a  stump  in  declining  or  ac¬ 
cepting  invitations.  But  man,  vain 
man,  thy  brightest  prospects  rise 
but  to  vanish  !  The  stranger  indeed 
wondered  often  and  long  at  the  ur¬ 
gent  wishes  of  every  one  all  at 
once  to  know  him;  but  he  was  of 
course  the  last  person  to  own  that 
he  was  undeserving  this  attention: 
what  then  was  his  astonishment  in 
finding  but  a  few  days  after,  that 
those  who  had  shewn  this  obstre¬ 
perous  anxiety  to  enjoy  his  compa¬ 
ny,  now  seemed  just  as  desirous  of 
avoiding  it!  In  vain  he  sought  a 
cause,  all  was  mystery.  He  be¬ 
came  in  turn  the  pursuer,  but  no¬ 
body  was  at  home,  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  society, 
in  the  heart  of  a  multitude.  He 
applied  himself  to  Mrs.  Jones;  he 
ate  more  ices  than  ever,  and  he 
even  partook  of  her  celebrated 
custards.  This  thawed  her  heart 
at  once,  and  she  informed  him,  that 
the  weakness  of  wearing  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  a  most  respectable  society 
(worn  indeed  on  every  gala-day  in 
Ireland)  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
this  sudden  change:  that  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  knight  of  the  Shamrock  (a  title 
only  owned  in  a  convivial  society 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water),  he 
had  unfortunately  been  mistaken 
for  a  man  of  high  rank  and  consi¬ 
deration.  Mrs.  Morrison  too  bad 
given  the  stranger  a  curricle,  to 
which  it  was  now  found  he  had  no 
right. 
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The  eyes  of  Kerrigan  O’Dom- 
ville  were  now  opened  ;  in  vain  lie 
asserted  that  his  fortune  and  fami¬ 
ly  were  respectable  in  a  circle  de¬ 
termined  upon  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  show  and  title;  arid  Kerri¬ 
gan  O’Domville  left  in  disgust  a 
place  where  mothers  could  thus 
break  through  all  laws  of  decorum, 


in  the  hope  of  splendid  establish¬ 
ments  for  their  daughters. 

The  young  ladies  of  G - , 

whenever  they  afterwards  made  an 
effort  to  captivate  a  stranger,  took 
warning  by  the  denouement  ol  the 
history  of  the  Stranger  Knight,  alias 
Mr.  Kerrigan  O’Domville. 
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No.  III.  ^  J 

lection  of  stiff  purse-proud  citizens* 
their  fat,  fine,  flounced  wives,  and 
their  gaudy  and  ill-dressed  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Sir  James .  A  very  respectable  set 
of  people  too,  and  who  have  a  full 
right  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they 
please.  As  for  their  vulgarity,  I 
must  say  that  you  do  them  injus-* 
tice,  for  I  very  much  doubt  if  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  merchants  are 
not  now  as  well  educated  as  the 
daughters  of  noblemen  ;  probably 
the  cost  of  cultivation  is  greater,  and 
i  have  much  doubt  if  the  fruit  is  not 
more  plentiful  and  of  a  higher  qua¬ 
lity. 

.  _  ^  _  Lady  Frances .  My  dear  uncle* 

cle,  do  let  us  go  to  Brighton;  it  is  how  provoking  you  are!  you  will 
a  charming  place.  not  understand.  I  do  not  mean 

Louisa.  1  knew  very  well  which  that  citizens’ daughters  are  not  able 
you  would  vote  foi ;  you  are  always  to  chatter  t  rench,  and  to  sing  Ua- 
f  or  being  the  gayest  among  the  gay  lian  to  the  tinkling  of  their  own  ac- 
-balls,  routs,  and  parties  are  your  companunent ;  but  there  is  a  great 

difference  betvveeu  acquirements 
and  manners:  what  l  complain  of 
is,  the  vulgarity  of  their  manners, 
not  of  their  education. 

Sir  James.  Is  not  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ivithout  a  difference? 

Louisa.  I  confess  I  agree  with  my 
cousin,  that  there  is  a  difference j 
j  for  let  a  man  or  a  woman  be  ever 
1  so  well  instructed  in  languages  and 
U 


On  Watering-  Places — Citizens,  their 
Wives  and  Daughters  at  Mar¬ 
gate — A  quest  ion  whether  Citizens’ 
Daughters  are  or  are  nut  well  edu¬ 
cated— -Comparison  between  Brigh¬ 
ton  and  Margate — Watering-place 
Amusements ,  and  a  Proposal  for 
reforming  them. 

Scene. — A  Breakfast-Room. 

Persons. — Sir  James,  Louisa,  and  I.udv  . 

Frances. 

Sir  James.  W  ELL,  taydear  Louisa, 
since  we  have  determined  not  to  go 
to  Cheltenham  or  Matlock,  but  to 
the  sea-side,  tell  me  in  favour  of 
which  of  our  gay  ports  yTou  vote. 
What  say  you  to  Brighton  ? 

Lady  Frances.  Aye,  my  dear  tin 


delight. 

Lady  Frances.  My  dearest  child, 
how  can  you  say  so  ?  Balls  and  routs 
at  a  watering-place !  Well,  I  vow  I  1 
would  not  dance  at  one  of  them,  it  j 
the  handsomest  man  living  were  to  j 
be  my  partner.  No!  no!  not  quite  j 
so  fotul  of  gaiety  as  to  descend  so 
low  to  find  it.  Why  a  hall  at.  a 
watering-place  is  notliingbut  aeol- 
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accomplishments,  it  is  only  the 
mixing  in  good  society  that  can 
give  a  polish  to  the  manners.  In 
this  respect  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  citizens  are  generally 
defective.  But  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  choice  of  a  watering- 
place. 

Lady  Frances .  I  rote  for  Brigh¬ 
ton. 

Louisa .  Well  now  I  should  have 
thought  that,  on  your  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  you  would  have  pitched  up¬ 
on  that  as  the  last  place  to  which 
we  should  go. 

Sir  James.  And  I  too.  Why  it 
overflows  with  citizens,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters:  not  a  day 
passes  without  fresh  importations 
by  Darts,  Stars,  Rockets,  and  all 
other  public  convej-ances. 

Lady  Frances .  So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  so  much  the  better,  my  dear 
uncle.  It  does  one’s  heart  good  to 
see  and  laugh  at  them. 

Sir  James .  Then  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  your  chief  motive  in 
going  to  a  watering-place  is  to  ri¬ 
dicule  those  who  come  down  for 
very  di  fferent  purposes — health  and 
recreation. 

Lady  Frances.  Why  that  is  my 
recreation;  and  as  for  my  health, 
Heaven  be  praised,  it  needs  no 
amendment.  To  be  happy  is  to  be 
healthy,  and  I  am  never  so  happy 
as  when  1  am  laughing  at  the  faults 
and  follies  of  people  who  surround 
me. 

Louisa.  Your  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  are  no  doubt  much  obli¬ 
ged  to  you.  But  if  your  object  be 
to  turn  honest  citizens  into  ridicule, 
to  satirize  all  you  meet,  you  had 
better  go  to  Margate;  there  I  think 
you  would  find  plenty  of  food  for 


your  good-tempered  severity:  for 
to  do  you  justice,  you  are  the  most 
good-natured  ill-natured  creature 
I  ever  knew. 

Sir  Janies .  Boileau,  the  French 
satirist,  if  I  remember  rightly,  talks 
of  a  person  as  being  “  the  best-na- 
tured  man  with  the  worst -nafured 
Muse:”  and  the  line  applies  very 
much  to  you,  my  smart  niece.  All 
your  friends  and  relations  are  more 
or  less  sufferers:  even  your  grave 
uncle  cannot  escape;  his  wise  saws 
are  the  everlasting  objects  of  attack. 

Lady  Frances.  At  least  you  have 
no  reason  to  complain  now. 

Sir  James.  Nor  at  any  time:  I 
am  happy  that  j-our  shafts  should 
have  so  patient  a  butt  to  be  aimed 
at ;  and  let  people  censure  it  as  they 
will,  more  good  has  been  clone  by 
well-timed  satire  than  by  all  the 
sleepy  prosings  and  preachings  for 
which  you  celebrate  your  uncle. 

Louisa .  But  what  do  you  say  to 
Margate?  there  is  plenty  of  food 
for  satire. 

Lady  Frances.  Too  much,  too 
much  by  half!  and  besides,  it  is 
too  coarse  for  my  appetite — it  will 
not  digest.  No,  my  clear,  my  vein 
does  not  descend  to  shopkeepers, 
and  to  the  apprentices  of  linen-dra¬ 
pers  and  milliners.  Not  a  middle- 
aged  man  goes  there  but  hows  as  if 
he  were  crouching  to  a  customer 
behind  a  counter;  not  a  beau  but 
flourishes  his  stick  as  if  it  were  a 
yard-measure;  and  not  a  belle,  but 
in  pulling  oflf  the  glove  of  her  left 
hand,  to  shew  that  she  is  disposeable 
and  unmarried,  does  not  at  the  same 
time  display  the  scarifications  of 
her  needle-pricked  finger. 

Sir  James.  Upon  my  word,  Lady 
Frances,  you  will  lose  the  charac¬ 
ter  I  have  given  you  of  a  good-na- 
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tured  satirist,  if  you  proceed  as  you 
have  commenced.  What,  include 
the  whole  population  of  the  place 
in  your  sweeping  censures !  no  ex¬ 
ception  ;  not  one  visitor  at  Margate 
above  the  level  of  a  shopkeeper  or 
an  apprentice  ! 

Lady  Frances.  I  do  not  say  ex¬ 
actly  that  :  there  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are, a  few  genteel  people  there 
r„in  the  course  of  the  summer;  but 
they  go  there  principally  as  a  part 
of  a  tour  round  the  coast;  en  passant, 
and  not  as  residents.  \  et  1  have 
heard  now  and  then  of  a  sprightly 
party  made  up  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  what  I  should  do  were  I  there, 
and  did  not  hold  myself  a  little 
above  it;  I  mean  laughing  at  the 
Cocknies  with  their  pretensions  to 
fashion  and  consequence.  A  ball 
at  Margate  must  be  a  high  scene. 

Sir  James.  Strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  1  have  been  present  at  one, 
and  still  stranger,  I  received  great 
pleasure  from  being  there!  Not 
that  I  danced  either  reels,  country 
dances,  or  cotillons  (for  I  assure 
you  the  city  ladies  emulate  all  fa¬ 
shionable  amusements),  but  I  saw 
others  dance  them,  and  1  think  I 
never  beheld  a  set  of  merrier  faces ; 
their  hearts  were  certainly  lighter 
than  their  heels,  for  their  steps  were 
not  the  most  graceful  or  fairy-like. 
What  I  speak  of  happened  some 
years  ago,  but  I  never  shall  forget 
the  great  enjoyment  I  felt  from 
merely  witnessing  the  hilarity  of 
others. 

Louisa.  I  have  often  thought  how 
much  pleasure  the  great  deprive 
themselves  of  by  never  partaking 
or  even  witnessing  the  pleasures  of 
the  little.  But - 

Lady  Frances.  Nay,  have  mercy 
on  us,  my  dear  Louisa!  One  pro¬ 


sing  moralist  in  a  family  is  quite 
plenty.  My  revered  uncle  there 
has  enough  sage  reflections  for  a 
whole  generation. 

Louisa.  Well,  Heaven  be  prai¬ 
sed,  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  levity  which  calls  every 
thing  that  looks  like  reflection  dull 
morality. 

Lady  Frances.  Nor  I,  Louisa,  be¬ 
lieve  me;  only  I  do  love  a  little 
gilding  on  the  outside  of  the  pill. 

I  can  moralize  too,  but  then  it  must 
be  in  my  own  way — I  must  be  a 
laughing  philosopher. 

Sir  James.  And  so  you  shall,  my 
sprightly  niece:  but  we  have  not 
yet  fixed  whether  we  shall  go  to 
Brighton  or  elsewhere. 

Lady  Frances .  I  dare  say  now  my 
sober  cousin  would  like  to  retire  to 
some  distant  port  in  Wales  or  Scot¬ 
land,  where,  in  her  sentimental 
moods,  she  might  listen  to  the  roar 
of  the  sea  and  the  echo  of  the  rocks 
— to  the  cry  of  the  sea-mew,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind!  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  of  that  temperament : 

I  love  the  bustle  of  a  well -thronged 
watering-place,  where  gaiety  and 
good-humour  reign,  and  where  still¬ 
ness  and  formality  are  left  . behind 
in  thedreary  solitudes  ot  St.  James’s 
square  or  Portland-place. 

Sir  James.  In  some  respects  I  api 
of  your  mind ;  and  though  the 
amusements  at  Brighton,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  frivolous  enough  in  ge¬ 
neral,  there  is  no  compulsion  upon 
any  body  to  pursue  them :  sensible 
people  may  read,  walk,  and  ride, 
while  foolish  people  daudle  upon 
the  Steyne,  loll  in  the  libraries,  and 
straggle  along  the  clifls. 

Louisa.  What  I  complain  of.  is 
such  a  listlessness  about  every  body 
you  meewhere;  they  seem  to  haye  no 
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pursuit,  no  object  in  view,  nothing 
to  do  but  to  kill  Time;  and  they 
put  the  old  gentleman  to  death  in 
a  most  unmerciful  and  lingering 
manner  ;  they  torture  him  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways. 

Lady  Frances.  La!  my  dear,  you 
and  I  just  think  alike  at  last. 

Louisa.  In  what  respect  ? 

Lady  Frances .  Why  in  respect  to 
the  listlessness  you  complain  of; 
only  I  think  that  it  is  confined  to  a 
certain  class,  who  having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  a  great  deal,  come 
down  to  a  watering-place  to  do  no¬ 
thing.  Many  and  many  a  shop¬ 
keeper  (for  shopkeepers  get  to 
Brighton  too  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  so  many  and  such  rapid 
conveyances)  longs  to  be  once  more  i; 
behind  his  counter  in  Cheapside  or 
Fleet-street:  like  the  old  grocer  j 
who  gave  up  his  business  to  his  son,  ji 
to  retire  into  the  country,  but  be-  j 
fore  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  came  '! 
back  again,  and  petitioned  to  heal-  I 
lowed  to  enjoy  himself  in  rolling; 
up  ounces  of  tea  and  sugar.  But  j 
the  better  and  higher  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  watering-place  feel 
no  such  ennui — I  am  sure  I  never 
did. 

Louisa.  Never  in  all  your  life,  I 
will  venture  to  say — you  have  such 
everlasting  spirits. 

Lady  Frances.  That  is  to  say,  I 
never  choose  to  yield  to  any  thing 
like  low  spirits.  I  have  nothing  to 
vex  me,  and  I  will  not  manufacture 
miseries  where  none  exist.  But 
what  you  say  about  listlessness  at  a 
watering-place  I  think  is  not  true, 
excepting  among  a  certain  class 
whose  time  bangs  heavily  on  tlieir 
bands.  Persons  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  engaged  in  manual 


occupations,  in  measuring  and 
weighing  pins, needles,  threads,  and 
tapes,  or,  to  take  a  higher  class,  in 
sitting  in  counting-houses  or  at¬ 
tending  the  Royal  Kx change,  do 
not  feel  any  ennui  that  I  can  disco¬ 
ver:  they  ride,  or  walk,  or  read, 
just  as  they  please;  only  they  have 
the  additional  pleasure  of  being  at 
the  sea- side,  and  of  enjoying  a 
prospect  to  which  they  are  not  ac¬ 
customed. 

Louisa.  Perhaps  you  are  right  in 
some  degree,  but  I  confess  when  I 
see  (as  I  have  done  frequently)  a 
number  of  yawning  idlers  sitting 
on  the  benches  at  the  doors  of  the 
libraries  at  Brighton,  or  just  crawl¬ 
ing  from  one  end  of  the  Steyne  to 
the  other,  it  produces  a  very  unplea¬ 
sant  effect  upon  me:  the  sympathy 
is  much  the  same  as  when  we  see 
others  gape;  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
it  ourselves. 

Lady  Frances .  Now  with  me  it  is 
just  the  contrary:  it  makes  me 
laugh  at  and  pity  such  miserable 
vagrants  ;  and  comparing  my  own 
state  of  mind  with  theirs,  I  find  an 
abundant  source  of  self-congratula¬ 
tion. 

Sir  James.  Not  confined  to  that 
particular,  I  dare  say,  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces. 

Lady  Frances.  Who  is  satirical 
now,  my  sober  uncle?  or  rather  I 
should  say,  who  is  sarcastic?  for  I 
think  there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  sarcasm  and  satire  :  sarcasm 
always  proceeds  from  ill-nature — 
from  some  bad  feeling  or  other; 
most  frequently  envy  or  malice - 

Sir  James.  My  remark  is  no  doubt 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  what 
you  say,  supposing  that  what  I  ob¬ 
served  was  sarcastic. 
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Lady  Frances .  You  know  you  do 
not  like  to  be  interrupted  yourself 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  your  wise 
saws,  and  why  may  I  not  have  mine 
out?  I  was  making  a  very  learned 
and  nice  distinction  between  sur-  I 
casm  and  satire:  the  first  is  always 
(or  almost  always,  1  should  say,  my 
dear  uncle,)  the  etiect  of  some  ill- 
natured  feeling  in  the  mind  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  satire  is  consist-  ■ 
ent  with  the  greatest  good-humour  ! 
and  good-will. 

Sir  James .  I  will  be  more  polite 
than  you,  niece,  for  I  will  say, that 
you  are  a  practical  proof  in  favour 
of  your  argument :  satire,  with  you 
at  least,  is  never  ill-natured. 

Lady  Frances.  Thank  you,  uncle. 
What  to  say  in  return,  1  know  not; 
unless  that  you  are  a  practical  proof 
of  the  untruth  of  one  part  of  my  ar¬ 
gument:  you  are  a  rare  exception, 
for  the  general  truth  I  will  maintain. 

Louisa  There  is  one  thing  that 
has  always  struck  me  when  at  a  wa¬ 
tering-place ;  and  that  is,  that  half 
the  wearisomeness  I  referred  to, 
particularly  in  our  sex,  is  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  sort  of  licence  ladies  give 
themselves  to  read  nothing  but  no¬ 
vels  or  romances  :  the  first  two  or 
three  go  down  very  well;  nay,  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  strong  relish  for 
the  marvellous,  may  get  through 
four  or  five:  but  what  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  These  productions  leave  j 
nothing  behind  them — nothing  for 
the  mind  to  dwell  upon  with  any  j 
satisfaction  ;  and  above  all,  they  j 
produce  a  distaste  for  other  read¬ 
ing.  History,  voyages,  and  travels, 
or  works  of  taste  and  belles  lettres ^  I 


are  not  to  be  endured  after  them  : 
so  that  in  fact  the  reading  of  novels 
and  romances,  at  first  so  delightful, 
becomes  odious  in  itself,  and  ren¬ 
ders  us  unfit  for  any  thing  else.  If 
women,  and  men  too,  would  have 
the  resolution  when  first  they  go 
down  to  forswear  such  trash,  I  am 
conv  inced  that  time  would  be  much 
more  happily  spent  at  watering- 
places  than  it  now  is. 

Sir  James .  The  low  paltry  gam¬ 
bling  too — the  loo  and  the  Coburg 
tables,  that  run  away  with  time  and 
money,  and  have  all  the  vice  and 
meanness  without  any  of  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  gaming  for  high  stakes,  is 
another  source  of  misery. 

Lady  Frances .  In  short,  you  two 
condemn  all  sorts  of  amusements 
usually  pursued  at  watering-places. 

Sir  James.  You  mistake:  ride, 
walk,  read,  sit  upon  the  beach  in 
the  refreshing  breeze  while  the 
spray  washes  your  face,  if  you 
please;  these  are  employments  not 
only  healthy  to  the  body,  but  to  the 
mind.  But  for  people  to  go  down 
to  the  sea-side  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  hot  crowded  rooms,  not  only 
at  night,  but  nearly  the  whole  day, 
doing  nothing,  and  thinking,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  of  less,  is  injurious  in  every 
way. 

[It  was  then  finally  settled,  that 
Sir  James  should  take  his  daughter 
and  her  cousin  Lady  Frances  to 
Brighton.  The  servant  entered  to 
remove  the  urn,  and  the  carriage 
was  ordered  to  carry  the  young  la¬ 
dies  out  shopping  before  they  com¬ 
menced  their  journey.] 
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Mr.  Editok, 

Your  ready  insertion  of  my 
former  communication,  consisting 
of  some  amusing  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  private  correspond¬ 
ence  of  James  Howel,  in  the  im¬ 
portant  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  induces  me  to  transmit 
you  for  the  present  month  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  them:  and  I  am  sure 
your  readers  will  not  be  less  plea¬ 
sed  because  they  are  upon  graver 
subjects;  viz.  matters  of  history, 
and  anecdotes  of  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals  who  flourished  in  those 
times.  They  will  he  read  with  the 
more  avidity  by  such  as  are  fond 
of  researches  of  the  kind,  because, 
generally  speaking,  what  is  related 
is  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewit¬ 
ness:  for  instance,  Howel  went  to 
Spain  with  Charles  I.  and  states 
the  facts  relating  to  the  Infanta 
upon  his  own  personal  knowledge; 
lie  was  at  Theobald's  palace  when 
King  James  died  ;  and  the  facts  re¬ 
ferring  to  Felton’s  assassination  are 
not  les$  authentic.  It  is  from  sour¬ 
ces  such  as  these,  making  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  temporary  bias,  that 
the  materials  of  the  best  histories 
have  been  drawn,  and  in  this  view 
Howel's  Letters  are  extremely  va¬ 
luable.  I  have  often  wondered 
that  the  whole  body  of  them  has 
not  been  reprinted.  I  have  seen 
no  later  edition  than  that  of  1678. 

Should  the  present  article  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  1  will  furnish  you  next 
month  with  some  lighter  and  more 
humorous  matter  from  the  same 
volume,  which  contains  abundance 
and  variety.  Yours,  &c. 

D.  W - :r. 


j  P.  S.  I  should  perhaps  add,  that 
I  have  modernised  the  spelling, 
which  is  very  peculiar  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  Howel  had  a  fancy  to 
establish  anew  system  of  orthogra¬ 
phy  consistent  with  the  sound  of 
the  words.  To  this  project  he  was 
i  led  by  the  irregularity  and  want  of 
all  system  and  uniformity  in  works 
published  about  bis  day. 


CHARLES  X.  AN1>  HIS  COURTSHIP  OP 
THE  INFANTA  OF  SPAIN. 

There  are  comedians  once  a  week 
come  to  the  palace,  where,  under  a 
great  canopy,  the  queen  and  the 
Infanta  sit  in  the  middle; our  prince 
and  Don  Carlos  on  the  queen’s 
right  hand;  the  king  and  the  little 
cardinal  on  the  Infanta’s  left  hand. 
I  have  seen  the  prince  have  his 
eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the 
Infanta  half  an  hour  together,  in 
a  thoughtful  speculative  posture, 
which  sure  would  needs  be  tedious, 
unless  affection  did  sweeten  it:  it 
was  no  handsome  comparison  of 
Olivares,  that  he  watched  her  as  a 
cat  doth  a  mouse.  Not  long  since, 
the  prince  understanding  that  the 
Infanta  was  used  to  go  some  morn¬ 
ings  to  the  Casa  de  Campo,  a  sum¬ 
mer-house  the  king  hath  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  to  gather 
May -dew,  he  rose  betimes*  and 
went  thither,  taking  your  brother 
with  him.  They  were  let  into  the 
|  house  and  into  the  garden,  but  the 
Infanta  was  in  the  orchard,  and 
there  being  a  high  partition-wall 
between,  and  the  door  doubly  bolt- 
jj  e<l>  the  prince  got  on  the  top  of  the 
ji  wall,  and  sprang  down  a  good 
jj  height,  and  so  made  towards  her; 
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but  sli-e  spying  him  first  of  all  the 
rest,  gave  a  shriek  and  ran  back;  ! 
the  old  marquis  that  was  then  her  j 
guardian,  came  towards  the  prince,  :! 
and  fell  on  his  knees,  conjuring  his 
highness  to  retire,  in  regard  he  ha-  j 
zarded  his  head  if  he  admitted  any 
to  her  company  :  so  the  door  was  !| 
opened,  and  he  came  out  under  | 
that  wall  over  which  he  had  got  in.  j 
1  have  seen  him  watch  a  long  hour 
together  in  a  close  coach  in  the 
open  street,  to  see  her  as  she  went 
abroad  :  I  cannot  say  that  the  prince 
did  ever  talk  with  her  privately,  yet 
publicly  often,  my  Lord  of  Bristol 
being  interpreter ;  but  the  king  al¬ 
ways  sat  hard  by,  to  overhear  all. 
Our  cousin  Archy*  hath  more  pri¬ 
vilege  than  any,  for  he  often  goes 
with  his  fool’s  coat,  where  the  In¬ 
fanta  is  with  her  meninas  and  ladies 
of  honour,  and  keeps  a  blowing 
and  blustering  amongst  them,  and 
flirts  out  what  he  lists. 

One  day  they  were  discoursing 
what  a  marvellous  thing  it  was,  that 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with  less  than 
15,000  men,  after  a  long  toilsome 
march,  should  dare  to  encounter 
the  Palsgrave’s  army,  consisting  of  j 
above  25,000,  and  to  give  them  an 
utter  discomfiture,  and  take  Prague 
immediately  after.  Whereupon 
Archy  answered,  that  he  would  tell 
them  a  stranger  thing  than  that: 
**  Was  it  not  a  strange  thing,” 
quoth  he,  “  that  in  the  year  1588, 
there  should  come  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  sail  from  Spain, 
to  invade  England,  and  that  ten  of 
these  could  not  get  back  to  tell 
what  became  of  the  rest  ?” 

DEATH  OF  KINO  JAMES. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  on  Sun¬ 
day  fortnight  at  Theobald’s,  where 

*  King  Charles’s  celebrated  jester. 


his  late  Majest}?  King  James  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  and  went  to  his  last 
rest  upon  the  day  of  rest,  presently 
after  sermon  was  done.  A  little 
before  the  break  of  day,  be  sent 
for  the  prince,  who  rose  out  of  his 
bed,  and  came  in  his  night-gown  : 
the  king  seemed  to  have  some  ear¬ 
nest  thing  to  say  unto  him,  and  so 
endeavoured  to  rouse  himself  upon 
Ins  pillow;  but  his  spirits  were  so 
spent,  that  he  had  not  strength  to 
make  his  words  audible.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  which  began  with  an 
ague,  and  some  Scotch  doctors  mut¬ 
ter  at  a  plaister  the  Countess  of 
Buckingham  applied  to  the  outside 
of  his  stomach.  ’Tis  thought  the 
last  breach  of  the  match  with  Spain, 
which  for  many  years  he  had  so  ve¬ 
hemently  desired,  took  too  deep  an 
impression  in  him;  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  rush  into  a  war,  now  in 
his  declining  age,  having  lived  in  a 
continual  uninterrupted  peace  his 
whole  life,  except  some  collateral 
aids  he  had  sent  his  son-in-law.  As 
soon  as  he  expired,  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  sat,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
|  an  hour.  King  Charles  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  Theobald’s  court-gate, 

!  by  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Knight 
!  Marshal,  Master  Secretary  Conway 
dictating  onto  him:  That  whereas 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  to  his 
merct/  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
King  James  of  famous  memory ,  we 
proclaim  Prince  Charles ,  his  rightful 
and  indubitable  heir ,  to  be  King  of 
England,  Scotland ,  France,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  &c.  The  knight  marshal  mis¬ 
took,  saying  his  rightful  and  dubita- 
ble  heir,  but  he  was  rectified  by  the 
secretary. 

A U RIVAL  OF  HENIHOTTA-MAJUA, 
QUEEN  TO  CHARLES  I. 

I  can  send  you  gallant  news,  for 
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we  have  now  a  most  noble  new 
Queen  of  England,  who  in  true 
beauty  is  beyond  the  long-wooed 
Infanta;  for  she  was  of  a  fading 
flaxen  hair,  big-lipped,  and  some¬ 
what  heavy-eyed  ;  but  this  daugh¬ 
ter  of  France,  this  youngest  branch 
of  Bourbon  (being  but  in  her  cra¬ 
dle  when  the  great  Henry  her  fa¬ 
ther  was  put  out  of  the  world),  is 
of  a  more  lovely  and  lasting  com¬ 
plexion,  a  dark  brown  :  she  hath 
eyes  that  sparkle  like  stars  ;  and  for 
her  physiognomy,  she  may  be  said 
to  be  a  mirror  of  perfection.  She 
had  a  rough  passage  in  her  trans- 
fretation  to  Dover  castle :  there  was 
a  goodly  train  of  choice  ladies  at¬ 
tended  her  coming  upon  the  bowl  - 
ing-green  on  Barham  Downs  upon 
the  way,  who  divided  themselves 
into  two  rows,  and  they  appeared 
like  so  many  constellations;  but 
niethought  that  the  country  ladies 
outshone  the  court  ladies.  She 
brought  over  with  her  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  gold  and  silver, 
as  half  her  portion,  and  the  other 
moiety  is  to  be  paid  at  the  year’s 
end.  Her  first  suite  of  servants  (by 
article)  are  to  be  French,  and  as  they 
die,  English  are  to  succeed  :  she  is 
also  allowed  twenty  -eight  ecclesias¬ 
tics  of  any  order  except  Jesuits  ;  a 
bishop  for  her  almoner,  and  to  have 
private  exercise  of  her  religion  for 
her  and  her  servants. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  LORD 
BACON. 

My  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is 
lately  dead  of  a  long  languishing 
weakness:  he  died  so  poor,  that  he 
scarce  left  money  to  bury  him,  | 
which,  though  he  had  a  great  wit, 
did  argue  no  great  wisdom  ;  it  being  ! 
one  of  the  essential  properties  of  a 
wise  man,  to  provide  for  the  main  I 


chance.  I  have  read  that  it  hath 
been  the  fortune  of  all  poets  com¬ 
monly  to  die  beggars;  but  for  au 
orator,  a  lawyer,  and  philosopher, 
as  he  was,  to  die  so,  ’tis  rare.  It 
seems  the  same  fate  befel  him  that 
attended  Demosthenes,  Seneca, and 
|  Cicero  (all  great  men),  of  whom  the 
two  first  fell  by  corruption.  The 
fairest  diamond  may  have  a  flaw  in 
it:  but  1  believe  he  died  poor,  out 
of  a  conteihpt  of  the  pelf  of  For¬ 
tune,  as  also  out  of  an  excess  of 
generosity,  which  appeared,  as  in 
divers  other  passages,  so  once  when 
the  king  had  sent  him  a  stag,  he 
sent  for  the  under-keeper,  and  hav¬ 
ing  drunk  the  king’s  health  unto 
him  in  a  great  silver  gilt  bowl,  he 
gave  it  him  for  his  fee. 

He  writ  a  pitiful  letter  to  King 
James  not  long  before  his  death, 
and  concludes  :  “  Help  me,  dear 
sovereign  lord  and  master,  and  pi¬ 
ty  me  so  far,  that  I  who  have  been 
born  to  a  bag,  be  not  now  in  my 
age  forced  in  effect  to  bear  a  wal¬ 
let;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live  to  stu¬ 
dy,  may  be  driven  to  study  to  live:” 
which  words,  in  my  opinion,  argue 
a  little  abjection  of  spirit,  as  his 
former  letter  to  the  prince  did  of 
profaneness ;  wherein  he  hoped, 
that  as  the  father  was  his  creator, 
so  the  sou  will  be  his  redeemer.  I 
write  not  this  to  derogate  from  the 
noble  worth  of  the  Lord  Viscount 
Verulam,  who  was  a  rare  man,  a 
man  recondita  scientific,  et  ad sa intern 
literarum  natns,  and  I  think  the  elo- 
quentest  that  was  born  in  this  isle. 
ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Upon  Saturday  last,  which  was 
but  next  before  yesterday,  being 
Bartholomew  eve,  the  duke  rose  up 
in  a  well-disposed  humour  out  of 
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his  bed,  cut  a  caper  or  two,  and 
being  ready,  having  been  under  the 
barber’s  hands  (where  the  murder¬ 
er  had  thought  to  have  done  the 
deed,  for  he  was  leaning  upon  the 
window  all  the  while),  lie  went  to 
breakfast, attended  by  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  commanders,  where  Mon¬ 
sieur  Saubize  came  to  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  Rochelle 
was  relieved.  The  duke  seemed 
to  slight  the  news,  which  made 
some  think  that  Saubize  went  away 
discontented.  After  breakfast,  the 
duke  going  out,  Colonel  Fryerstep- 
ped  before  him  ;  and  stopping  him 
upon  some  business,  one  Lieute¬ 
nant  Felton  being  behind,  made  a 
thrust  with  a  common  tenpenny 
knife,  over  Fryer’s artn,  at  the  duke, 
which  lighted  so  fatally,  that  he 
slit  his  heart  in  two,  leaving  the 
knife  sticking  in  the  body.  The 
duke  took  out  the  knife  and  threw 
it  away,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword  and  drawing  it  half  out,  said, 
“The  villain  hath  killed  me;”  mean¬ 
ing,  as  some  think,  Colonel  Fryer, 
for  there  had  been  some  difference 
betwixt  them  :  so  reeling  against  a 
chimney,  he  fell  down  dead.  The 
duchess,  being  with  child,  hearing 
t he  noise  below,  came  in  her  night 
dress  from  her  bed-chamber,  which 
was  in  an  upper  room,  to  a  kind  of 
rail,  and  thence  beheld  him  wel¬ 
tering  in  his  own  blood.  Felton 
had  lost  his  hat  in  the  crowd,  where¬ 
in  there  was  a  paper  sewed,  where¬ 


in  he  declared,  that  the  reason 
which  moved  him  to  this  act  was 
no  grudge  of  his  own,  though  he 
had  been  far  behind  for  his  pay, 
and  had  been  deprived  of  his  cap¬ 
tain’s  place  twice;  hut  in  regard 
i  he  thought  the  duke  an  enemy  to 
!  the  state,  because  he  was  branded 
|  in  parliament:  therefore  what  he 
did  was  for  the  public  good  of  his 
country.  Y et  lie  got  clearly  down, 
i  and  so  might  have  gone  to  his  horse, 
which  was  tied  to  a  hedge  hard  by, 
but  he  was  so  amazed  that  he  miss¬ 
ed  his  waj",  and  so  si  ruck  into  the 
passage,  where,  though  the  cry  went 
that  some  Frenchman  had  done  it, 
he,  thinking  the  word  was  Felton, 
boldly  confessed  ’twas  he  that  had 
done  the  deed,  and  so  he  was  in 
their  hands.  Jack  Stamford  would 
have  run  at  him,  hut  he  was  kept  off 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  ;  so  being  carried 
up  to  a  tower,  Captain  Mince  tore 
off  his  spurs;  and  asking  how  he 
durst  attempt  such  an  act,  making 
him  believe  the  duke  was  not  dead, 
he  answered  boldly,  that  he  knew 
he  was  despatched,  for  ’twas  not  he, 
but  the  hand  of  Heaven  that  gave 
the  stroke;  and  though  his  whole 
body  bad  been  covered  with  ar¬ 
mour  of  proof,  he  could  not  have 
avoided  it.  Captain  Charles  Price 
went  presently  to  the  king  four  miles 
off,  who  being  at  prayers  on  his 
knees  when  it  was  told  him,  yet  he 
never  stirred,  nor  was  he  disturbed  a 
whit,  till  all  divine  service  was  done. 
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The  only  son  of  the  Count  Re-  |i 
naud  de  la  Claude  had  just  return¬ 
ed  from  his  travels  through  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  his  native  coun¬ 
try;  his  father,  a  haughty,  grave, 
Vo L  VI.  No.  XXX hi. 


hut  estimable  man,  saw  his  utmost 
wishes  fulfilled:  his  son  brought 
with  him  glowing  health,  an  uncor¬ 
rupted  heart,  arid  a  cultivated  mind. 
He  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  after 
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he  had  cast  his  eyes  over  him  ;  but 
when  three  days  had  elapsed,  ami 
he  had  thoroughly  proved  him  and 
his  principles,  he  took  his  band  with 
solemnity,  clasped  it  within  hisown, 
and  called  him  with  affectionate 
pride,  c<  My  friend !” 

This  from  a  proud  father  said 
much.  With  this  single  word  he 
rendered  his  son  independent  of 
him.  He  embraced  him,  and  led 
him  to  his  cabinet,  and  there,  ma¬ 
king  him  acquainted  with  the  state 
pf  his  fortune,  assigned  to  him  un¬ 
conditionally  the  greater  part  of 
his  possessions  in  Provence. 

**  Thus,  my  dearest  friend,”  said 
his  father,  “  you  are  free,  entirely 
free,  from  that  paternal  authority 
which  nature,  the  laws,  and  your 
youth  gave  me  over  you.  Until 
this  moment  I  have  delayed  ex¬ 
pressing  to  you  my  only  remaining  j 
wish.  You  know  my  old  friend  | 
Marten  ay;  we  have  been  true  to 
each  other  in  joy  and  in  sorrow 
through  life.  It  has  been  our  most 
cordial  wish,  my  son,  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  friendship  by  that  of 
relationship.  He  has  a  daughter, 

an  amiable  girl,  and - ”  The 

count  drew  forth  a  case,  and  gave 
into  his  son’s  hand  the  portrait 
of  Julia.  The  young  Claude  threw 
an  enraptured  glance  over  the  smi¬ 
ling  picture.  “  Oh,  what  heavenly 
innocence,”  cried  he,  “  in  that 
lovely  countenance!  what  a  mind 
in  those  charming  eyes !  what  noble 
dignity,  what  feminine  modesty!” 

The  father  partook  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  his  son.  “  The  picture  is 
like  her,  very  like,  as  her  father 
writes:  however - ” 

“  It  is  like,  speakingly  like!” 
cried  his  son.  This  is  no  ideal 
form,  my  dear  father;  it  lives — oh, 
yes,  it  must  be  like!” 


“  Even  though  it  may  be  flatter¬ 
ed,  my  son,  and  1  wish  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  so — indeed  I  wish  it; 
the  sight  of  the  original  may  other¬ 
wise  occasion  you  an  unpleasant 
surprise.  Then” — taking  the  pic¬ 
ture — “  she  is  like  her  mother, 
Martenay  writes,  astonishingly,  like; 
and  if  so,  the  painter  must  have 
flattered  her  much,  very  much.  I 
only  wish  that  Julia  may  make  half 
the  impression  on  you  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  has  done.  Now  hear  me,  my 
dear  friend ! — Heavens,  with  what 
looks  you  are  devouring  thatimage! 
Hear  me,  Claude!  The  young  lady 
knows  nothing  of  this,  or  at  most 
very  little.  We  have  no  wish  to 
constrain  you;  but  that  I  believe 
would  be  unnecessary.  She  has 
likewise  seen  a  picture  which 
strongly  resembles  you,  and - ” 

u  O  tny  father,  what  did  she 
say  to  it?”  eagerly  demanded  his 
son. 

“  Without  knowing  who  you 
were,  or  in  what  relation  you  were 
likely  to  stand  to  her,  she  read  such 
an  eulogium  on  your  head,  not  only 
with  her  lips  but  with  her  eyes, 
that  you  may  visit  her  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  hopes.” 

“  Visit  her!”  cried  his  son  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  when,  when? — 
But,  my  father,  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing,  this  lovely  face,  this  angelic 
beauty,  in  which  the  perfection  of 
her  mind  shines  forth — I  was  think¬ 
ing — that — if  her — heart  should  be 
already  engaged - v 

“  She  is  free,  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend.” 

“  Oh,  when  can  I  set  out,  my  fa¬ 
ther  ?” 

“  This  moment - But  indeed, 

my  son,  I  believe  that  the  painter 
has  flattered  her  greatly.” 

“  By  Heaven,  he  lias  not!  Do 
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yon  not  see,  my  father,  how  real  it 
is?  In  the  complexion  perhaps; 
that  I  will  give  up  ;  but  the  features 
live,  actually  live.  This  is  no  ima¬ 
ginary  being.  Where,  where  shall 
I  find  her  P” 

u  In  Provence  Martenay’s  estate 
joins  your  estate  of  Villoison.  You 
will  travel  thither  ;  you  will  make  a 
visit  to  Martenay,  to  your  neigh¬ 
bour:  you  will  be  silent  as  to  the 
motive  of  your  visit;  for  Julia,’* 
continued  the  count,  smiling,  (“per. 
baps  it  is  her  only  fault)  has  imbi¬ 
bed  in  the  convent  where  she  has 
been  educated,  rather  too  high  an 
idea  of  love,  and  of  the  happiness 
of  the  married  state.  In  a  word, 
she  is  a  little  sentimental,  and  her 
head  has  taken  rather  a  romantic 
turn.  She  will  he  loved  for  her 
own  sake  only.  She  knows  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  a  union  with  you  is 
in  contemplation,  and  if  she  thought 
that  you  were  likewise  aware  of  it, 
she  would  perhaps  see  you  with 
some  prejudice.  Her  father  has 
sent  me  her  portrait  without  her 
knowledge;  he  was  obliged  to  steal 
it  from  her.  Do  not  suffer  it  to  be 
suspected  that  you  already  know 
her,  and  her  romantic  disposition 
will  have  full  sway  ;  and  perhaps  to 
a  young  man  like  you,  a  slight  co¬ 
louring  of  it  will  be  an  additional 
charm.*’ 

The  young  count  threw  himself 
into  his  father’s  arms;  immediate 
preparations  were  made  for  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  in  two  days  the  impa¬ 
tient  lover  was  nearly  at  the  end 
of  his  journey.  No  postillion  was 
swift  enough  for  him.  He  secretly 
drew  forth  the  portrait  of  Julia, 
and  devoured  the  beautiful  image 
with  looks  of  tenderness.  He  oft¬ 
en  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  talk 


to  it,  to  sigh  to  it,  till  the  smiles  of 
his  old  valet  awakened  him  from 
his  poetical  reverie.  He  arrived  at 
length  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
estate. 

“  Romantic!  sentimental !”  From 
these  two  words  he  had  spun  out 
a  whole  string  of  romances:  she 
vould  be  loved  for  her  own  sake; 
he  imagined  a  thousand  strange 
adventures,  hv  which  he  might 
prove  to  her  that  he  loved  her  for 
herself  alone.  These  images  at 
length  became  so  lively  that  he 
alighted  at  the  next  town  they  ar¬ 
rived  at,  and  giving  orders  to  his 
valet  to  wait  for  him  there,  he  set 
out  alone,  in  a  very  plain  dress,  for 
Villoison,  the  name  of  his  estate. 
Here  lie  could  not  be  recognised, 
never  having  before  been  there. 

He  gave  himself  out  for  his 
house-steward,  who  had  preceded 
the  young  count,  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  his  reception.  The  te¬ 
nants  were  expecting  the  arrival  of 
their  new  lord.  A  hundred  gay 
preparations  were  made.  In  the 
road  to  the  castle,  triumphal  arches 
of  myrtle  were  erected,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  between, the  country 
people,  who  had  been  for  a  month 
i  >ast  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  joy* 
i  were  assembled  to  dance.  Their 
impatience  at  the  protracted  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  young  count  had  at 
length  become  so  excessive,  that 
Martenay  thought  it  best  to  give 
them  a  festival  iu  the  mean  time. 

He  wandered  towards  Martenay’s 
estate.  He  crossed  the  park  which 
surrounded  the  castle,  atid  here,  so 
near  to  his  beloved  Julia,  under  the 
inspiring  warmth  of  a  southern  sky, 
amongst  blooming  vineyards,  fra¬ 
grant  olives  and  citrons,  amidst  the 
cheerful  shouts  and  love-songs  of 
X  2 
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these  happy  Provencals,  lie  opened 
his  whole  soul  to  love.  But  he 
found  not  Julia.  A  labourer  in  the 
park  informed  him,  that  Martenay 
and  his  daughter  were  from  home; 
and  he  added,  with  significance, 
“  There  is  some  mystery  hangs 
over  this  journey  :  at  first  we  heard 
that  mademoiselle  was  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  that  the  bridegroom  was 
on  his  way  hither;  and  on  a  sudden 
both  father  and  daughter  are  off, 
no  one  knows  where,  and  the  old 
steward  shrugs  up  his  shoulders 
and  laughs,  and  there  is  some  trick. 
In  short,  there  is  something  in  the 
wind,  and  they  are  not  far  off*.” 

The  count  listened,  and  remem¬ 
bered  Julia’s  romantic  enthusiasm. 
“  No,”  said  he  smiling,  “  they  are 
not  far  ofi.”  He  went  ruminating 
towards  the  house.  Ue  heard  from 
afar  the  cheerful  songs  of  his  te-  ; 
nantry,  accompanied  by  tbe  light  I 
tones  of  a  lute  and  violin.  He 
drew  near.  A  lovely  maiden,  light¬ 
ly  clothed,  her  bosom  adorned  only 
bv  a  nosegay,  came  gaily  towards 
bim,  inviting  him  to  tbe  dance. 
She  paused  a  little  when  she  re¬ 
cognised  the  steward  of  her  lord; 
but  a  woman,  conscious  of  her  own 
charms,  and  of  the  tenderness  she 
excites  in  the  breast  of  man,  and 
secure  in  the  purity  which  reigns 
within  her  own,  fears  no  man.  She 
offered  the  count  a  garland  for  his 
hat;  he  accepted  it;  she  fastened  | 
it  in  his  hat,  and  then  hanging  con  -  ! 
fidingly  on  his  arm,  she  led  him  in¬ 
to  the  circle  of  the  dancers. 

On  reaching  it,  the' count  became 
entranced  :  exactly  opposite  to  him, 
under  the  shade  of  a  myrtle,  stood 
Julia  J  ulia,  the  daughter  of  IVIar- 
tenay,  his  adored  Julia,  perfectly 
resembling  her  portrait.  He  red- 


-  dened ;  he  saw  not  how  much  trou¬ 
ble  his  partner  took  with  him,  to 
make  him  follow  the  lively  motion 
of  her  feet.  He  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot,  his  looks  fixed  on  Ju¬ 
lia,  who  saw  him  not,  whose  large, 
brilliant  eyes  were  turned  on  a 
young  vintager,  with  whom  she  had 
been  dancing,  and  who  was  now 
singing  a  romance  to  her,  to  which 
she  listened  with  fixed  attention. 

“  Pray,  my  dear,  leave  me,”  said 
he  at  length  to  the  young  girl  who 
was  endeavouring  to  allure  him  to 
the  dance,  “  leave  me,  I  beg  ;  I  am 
too  much  fatigued.”  The  damsel 
gave  her  hand  to  another  dancer, 
anil  tbe  count  had  time  to  observe 
Julia,  who  now,  with  the  voice  of 
an  angel,  joined  in  the  burden  of 
j  the  romance. 

At  first  lie  saw  nothing  but  tbe 
|  graceful  slender  form,  tbe  beautiful 
j  countenance,  glowing  with  inno¬ 
cence;  never  had  lie  beheld  so 
[  lovely  a  creature ;  but  at  length  be 
i  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
himself,  that  she  seemed  to  encou- 
rage  a  little  too  much  the  freedoms 
in  which  the  rustic  indulged  him¬ 
self  towards  her. 

There  stood  she,  the  perfect 
image  of  an  artless,  i n nocent  coun¬ 
try  maid,  in  this  love  and  pleasure¬ 
breathing  land.  Her  fine  brown 
hair  flowed  in  waving  ringlets,  in¬ 
termixed  with  flowers,  over  her 
snowy  shoulders.  The  sleeves  of 
her  garment  were  tied  up  with 
rose-coloured  ribbons  to  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  her  round  and  beautiful 
arms  were  raised  to  the  measure  of 
the  romance.  Her  lovely  bosom 
heaved  beneath  a  hunch  of  flow¬ 
ers.  A  closely  -  fitting  bodice  of 
white  silk,  a  short  petticoat  which 
scarcely  reached  the  ancle,  coin- 
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posed  her  dress.  She  had  the  form 
and  the  clothing  of  a  nymph:  no 
charm  was  tin  revealed;  dress  nei¬ 
ther  concealed  nor  improved  the 
symmetry  of  her  youthful  form;  it 
shaded  her  neither  front  the  rays 
of  the  sun  nor  i ram  the  eye  of  man. 
Thus  stood  she,  marking  time  with 
her  head,  to  the  air  of  the  romance, 
one  rosy -fingered  hand  thrown  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  singer,  the  oilier 
clasped  m  Ins. 

Scarcely  was  the  romance  finish¬ 
ed,  when  the  singer  placed  his 
hand  on  Julia’s  white  shoulder,  and 
led  her  amongst  the  swiftly  circling 
waltzers.  She  came  at  length  close 
to  the  con nt,  and  at  this  moment 
the  young  rustic  drew  Juiia  within 
his  arms,  her  swelling  bosom  touch¬ 
ed  his  breast,  and  thus  embracing, 
they  whirled  around  each  other. 

The  count  closed  his  eyes:  this 
was  a  little  too  much:  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life  to  have  thus 
encircled  her  charms  for  one  mi¬ 
nute:  he  followed  her  with  glitter¬ 
ing  eyes  through  the  circle. 

At  length  she  stopped,  and  leav¬ 
ing  her  partner,  turned  towards 
an  old  titan  who  sat  drinking  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees. 

“  And  does  no  one  here  know 
her?*’  said  he  to  himself.  He  asked 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  castle 
who  she  was.  “  I  will  inquire,” 
said  he.  He  brought  word  that 
she  was  a  stranger;  somebody  had 
brought  both  father  and  daughter 
from  the  castle  of  Martenay. 

The  count  slowly  drew  near  to 
the  spot  where  Julia  sat.  She  cast 
her  eyes  over  him  with  so  much 
unconsciousness,  that  she  either  did 
not  know  him,  or  she  played  her 
part  with  astonishing  skill.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  greatest  caution  to  en¬ 


able  him  to  support  the  resolution 
I  he  had  made,  to  behave  as  if  he  did 
!  not  know  her. 

He  spoke  to  her:  his  heart  beat 
tumultuously.  She  answered  him 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  but 
m  so  sweet  a  voice,  with  such  grace¬ 
ful  ness  of  expression,  that  he  saw 
■veil  she  was  no  common  rustic. 
He  inquired  where  she  lived;  and 
die  told  him  at  a  solitary  cottage, 
where  her  father  had  within  a 
month  become  a  tenant  of - • 

“  Of  whom  ?” 

“  Of  Monsieur  de  Lusis.” 

The  count  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  freedom,  the  innocence, 
the  appearance  of  truth,  with  which 
she  answered  all  his  questions.  He 
asked  her  for  the  romance  which 
the  young  peasant  had  sung  to  her: 
she  excused  herself  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  confusion;  she  could  not  re¬ 
member  it. 

“  Sing  something  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,’’  cried  the  father;  u  you  can 
sing,  I  am  sure.  She  has  a  voice, 
my  dear  sir,”  continued  the  fond 
father,  u  as  fine  as  if  she  had  learn¬ 
ed  at  the  opera  in  Paris.  Let  us 
have  the  romance  of  the  Nun.” 

Julia,  without  hesitation,  sang 
the  count  the  romance  of  the  Nun. 
He  stood  before  her,  so  near  that 
he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  cheeks. 
He  saw  her  breast  heave  gently  at 
first,  then  more  disturbedly,  to  the 
woes  of  the  dying  nun.  He  saw 
her  bright  eyes  fill  with  tears.  He 
took  Julia’s  hand,  pressed  it,  and 
said  calmly — but  this  calmness  cost 
him  the  strongest  effort- You  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  learn  to  sing  thus 
among  peasants!” — u  No,”  answer¬ 
ed  Julia  with  equal  ease;  “  I  was 
two  years  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
de  Salu,  and  then  a  year  at  the  cas- 
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tie  of  Monsieur  Martenay.  There 
we  sang  every  day*” 

<c  You  know  Mademoiselle  Mar¬ 
tenay  then,  my  sweet  girl?1*  asked 
the  count. — Julia  answered  coolly, 
€t  Yes:”  and  added  that  she  was  to 
be  married  to  the  Count  de  la 
Claude:  she  ran  on  for  an  hour, 
with  the  utmost  unreserve,  about 
the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Marte¬ 
nay;  and  the  count  could  not  help 
remarking,  that  Julia  had  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  and  a  most  brilliant 
wit. 

She  danced  with  the  count,  with 
all  the  charm  and  grace  which  beau¬ 
ty,  health,  and  lightness  give.  She 
embraced  him  in  the  waltz  with 
the  same  innocent  confidence  she 
had  before  shewn  when  she  danced 
with  the  young  rustic. 

The  festival  was  ended,  and  the 
count  proceeded  to  the  house,  car- 
rying  with  him  an  eternal  passion 
for  the  beautiful  country  maid,  but  j 
not  altogether  tranquil  in  his  mind 

Did  she  know  him,  or  not?  The  j 
artless  serenity  of  her  countenance, 
contrasted  with  her  perfect  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  presence  of  mind,  her 
complete  execution  of  a  part  so 
difficult!  he  shook  his  head  a  hun¬ 
dred  times. 

The  next  morning  he  rode  to  the 
cottage  where  she  dwelt  with  her 
father.  They  received  him  as  a 
friend.  Here  he  immediately  re¬ 
cognised  Julia:  the  house  was  fit¬ 
ted  up  with  a  degree  of  taste ;  there 
were  more  servants  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  he  found  in  so  low  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  He  took  Julia’s  hand,  and  ex¬ 
amining  it,  said  laughing,  “  These 
hands  have  not  laboured  much.” — 

“  Not  much  indeed,”  answered 
Julia  smiling.  “  When  I  was  at 
Monsieur  Salu’s  I  had  only  to  ar¬ 


range  the  dress  of  the  marquise; 
and  at  Monsieur  Murtenay’s  1  had 
nothing  to  do.” 

4<  And  why  did  you  not  stay 
there?”  asked  the  count.  Julia 
blushed,  and  at  length  said,  “  That 
is  a  secret,  sir,  which  I  dare  not  be¬ 
tray.  It  will  be  long  before  I  am 
again  accustomed  to  the  labours  of 
my  station,  which,  after  all,  I  have 
always  preferred  to  the  pomp  of  the 
mansions  w'here  I  have  been  brought 
up.” 

The  count  perceived  how  stead¬ 
fastly  she  kept  her  resolution  of 
sustaining  her  part.  He  had  like¬ 
wise  every  reason  to  be  careful  not 
to  betray  that  he  knew  her.  He 
constrained  himself  to  appear  as 
cool  as  possible  towards  the  lovely 
girl.  At  his  departure,  the  father 
entreated  him,  with  more  earnest¬ 
ness  than  was  natural  to  their  short 
acquaintance,  to  visit  them  often; 
and  the  count  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  fulfil  the  father’s  wishes. 

In  two  days  he  went  again,  and 
found  the  father  alone.  The  old 
man  was  certainly  not  Monsieur 
Martenay\  He  was  quite  the  pea¬ 
sant,  and  he  betrayed  by  his  blunt¬ 
ness  Julia’s  plot  against  the  count. 
He  asked  him  eagerly,  how  Manon 
(so  Julia  called  herself)  had  pleased 
him:  he  praised  her  beauty,  her 
virtue,  her  goodness  of  heart,  her 
mind,  and  seemed  inclined  actually 
to  offer  her  to  the  count. 

His  manner  so  raised  the  courage 
of  the  count,  that  on  Manon’s  en¬ 
trance,  his  love  betrayed  itself  ra¬ 
ther  abruptly.  He  confessed  to 
her  the  impression  she  had  from  the 
first  made  on  his  heart;  he  pressed 
her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  vowed  eter¬ 
nal  love.  Manon  was  not  displea¬ 
sed,  but  she  refused  to  take  what 
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he  said  in  earnest.  She  laughed, 
she  perverted  every  expression,  and 
played  so  many  tricks  that  the  count 
was  angry  and  pleased  again  ten 
times  in  a  minute.  He  perceived, 
however,  during  all  this  that  Ma- 
non  occasionally  threw  stolen  glan¬ 
ces  at  him,  and  that  these  stolen 
glances  were  very  earnest  ahd  very 
speaking. 

The  count  desisted,  without  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  any  answer  from  Ma- 
non  ;  but  he  remained  more  in  love 
than  ever,  for  she  had  tins  day  dis¬ 
played  to  him,  in  the  simple  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  well-educated  rustic,  a 
rich  treasure  of  brilliant  wit,  quick 
sparkling  raillery,  and  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  powers  of  conversation. 
In  playful  sport  she  had  this  day  ir¬ 
recoverably  enchained  his  heart  in 
rosj-  fetters  :  he  was  enchanted  with 
her ;  and  yet  he  shook  his  head  a 
hundred  times.  At  length  Manon, 
who  was  returned  from  some  em¬ 
ployment,  began  to  make  her  toilet 
before  him.  She  stepped  aside  in¬ 
deed  behind  a  little  hillock,  and 


child.  The  inexperienced  simpli¬ 
city  of  a  Provencal  peasant  might 
allow  this;  but  Julia — Julia,  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  cloister,  living  for  the 
last  year  in  the  world  !  He  found 
nature  too  closely  followed  in  the 
part  she  was  playing. 

He  went  almost  every  day  to  Ma- 
non,  and  every  day  her  confidence 
in  him  appeared  more  complete, 
more  innocent,  and  more  artless. 
He  kissed  her  hands;  she  laughed: 
he  kissed  her  white  round  arm,  and 
she  did  not  oppose  him.  He  pre¬ 
sumed  so  far  as  to  kiss  her  lips ;  and 
Manon,  the  beautiful  Manon,  was 
angry  and  not  angry.  She  reproved 
biui  and  blushed  ;  and  the  count 
saw  w  ith  astonishment,  that  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  kisses  had  done  more  for  him 
with  the  lovely  creature,  than  all 
his  fine  declarations.  At  home  he 
shook  his  head;  but  abroad  Julia 
smiled  at  him  so  bewitchingly,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  whether  his  lips  could  per¬ 
form  more  for  him  than  they  could 
say. 


turned  her  back  to  him  while  she 
changed  her  dress;  but  she  conti¬ 
nued  to  converse  with  him,  and  in 
the  midst  of  lacing  her  bodice,  ani¬ 
mated  by  her  subject,  she  turned 
suddenly  round  to  call  out,  “  You 
do  not  understand  me  V*  She  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  no  more  than  if  she  were 
drawing  a  glove  upon  her  arm  ;  then 
seating  herself  by  his  side,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  talk  to  him,  she  drew  the 
flowers  one  after  another  from  bis 
hand,  and  placed  them  in  her  bo¬ 
som. 

His  feelings  were  too  highly 
wrought.  He  could  almost  have 
fled  from  the  sight  which  enchanted 
him.  He  smiled,  and  could  have 
cursed.  And  Manon  looked  at  him 
with  the  bewitching  innocence  of  a 


Ah!  how  often  did  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  count  forget,  amidst  this  inno- 
nocent  toying,  this  unreserved  in¬ 
tercourse,  the  songs  which  she  sang 
so  sweetly  to  him — amidst  the  hea¬ 
ven  of  this  voluptuous  atmosphere, 
how  often  did  he  forget  with  whom 
he  was  really  thus  engaged;  how 
often  did  lie  see  nothing  but  the 
charming  rustic  !  He  forgot  Julia. 
He  clasped  his  beloved  Manon,  be 
pressed  bis  lips  to  her  cheek,  to  her 
rosy  lips,  even  to  the  flowers  which 
now  so  weakly  protected  her  bosom. 

Oh!  in  moments  like  these  (and 
they  frequently  occurred^  though 
Manon  was  always  angry,)  he  had 
continually  on  his  tongue  the  words, 
uO  Julia,  I  know  you  !  I  love  you 
eternally  !”  but  he  dared  not  utter 
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them.  His  father  had  sent  him  a 
letter  from  Julia’s  father,  in  which 
were  these  words :  “  It  is  well  that 
your  son  knows  my  daughter;  for 
the  little  sentimental  enthusiastic 
witch  has  determined  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  character. 
Recommend  to  your  son  caution 
and  discretion.  She  has  taken  it 


into  her  head  to  win  the  heart  of 
the  count  before  he  knows  that  she 
is  my  daughter.  1  am  going  to  Nice, 
and  your  son  must  examine  atten¬ 
tively  every  female  figure  which 
comes  in  his  way  ;  for  my  daughter 
will  perhaps  appear  to  him  as  a  sylph 
or  a  shepherdess. ** 

(  To  be  continued.) 


ON  APPAREL  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  ike. 
FOR  THE  REPOSITORY. 


Si  it, 

I  OBSERVE  in  the  entertain¬ 
ing  article  entitled  Dialogues  of  the 
Living,  inserted  in  your  last  num¬ 
ber,  that  your  correspondent  As- 
modeus  makes  one  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  refer  to  certain  proclamations 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  correct  the 
inordinate  passion  for  dress  which 
prevailed  towards  the  latter  end  of 
her  reign  among  her  subjects :  this 
was  certainly  a  proof  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  to  which  she  carried  jj 
her  prerogative;  for  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  king  of  our  own,  or 
cl  any  foreign  civilized  coun¬ 
ty*  who  should  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  such  regulations?  Roger  As- 
cham,  the  tutor  to  “  Royal  Bess,” 
in  his  Schoolmaster ,  I  think,  refers 
also  to  the  prodigious  excess  to 
which  the  courtiers  carried  the  love 
of  finery  about  their  persons,  and 
he  refers  to  certain  petitions  from 
the  city  of  London  addressed  to 
the  queen  upon  the  subject:  he 
also  mentions,  that  watchmen  were 
placed  at  the  gates  to  prevent  per¬ 
sons  from  passing  through  them 
who  wore  particular  kinds  of  silksor 
velvets.  1  hese  regulations  origi¬ 
nated  in  mercantile  views,  because 
the  articles  interdicted  were  of  fo¬ 
reign  manufacture;  but  it  is  not  at 


all  impossible,  that  though  the  pro¬ 
clamations  of  Elizabeth  were  the 
immediate  consequence  of  such  re- 

|  monstrances  by  her  subjects,  envy 
!  had  a  considerable  share  in  procu¬ 
ring  them:  for  that  she  was  envi- 
ous,  bitterly  envious,  even  of  the 
merest  trifles,  especially  if  they  re¬ 
nted  to  the  personal  appearance 
j  (>f  ladies  about  her,  no  person 
'  car*  doubt,  who  has  read  a  fewanec- 
|  dotes  detailed  by  Sir  John  Har¬ 
rington,  (or  some  time  one  of  her 
j  courtiers,  and  published  in  a  work 
called  A ug<g  Antiques,  or  trifles  re¬ 
lating  to  antiquities,  some  of  which 
have  been  quoted  by  Miss  Lucy 
Atkin  in  her  recently  published 
Memoirs. 

One  of  them  is  very  curious,  and 
refers,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  to  La¬ 
dy  Mary  Howard,  one  of  the  maids 
ot  honour,  who  unluckily  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  velvet  gown,  garded  (as  it 
was  called)  or  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  old  queen  (for  she  was 
old  at  that  date)  happened  to  have 
a  dress  of  the  same  kind,  and  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  same  manner;  hut 
one  day  (as  old  inquisitive  ladies 
w'ill  do  now  and  then)  she  took  the 
opportunity  of  rummaging  in  the 
drawers  of  Lady  Mary  Howard, 
and  there  finding  this  gown,  she 
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put  it  on  :  it  was  too  short  for  her, 
but,  notwithstanding,  she  made  her 
appearance  in  it  before  her  inaids 
of  honour,  among  whom  was  its 
owner.  They  w  ere  of  course  asto¬ 
nished,  and  expected  a  storm,  which 
soon  overtook  them,  though  it  was 
not  so  violent  as  usual*:  the  queen 
asked  Lady  Mary  how  the  dress 
became  her ;  to  which  she  answered, 
no  doubt  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
“  An’t  please  your  majesty,  rne- 
tlvinks  it  is  too  short.”  To  which 
the  queen  sharply  answered,  “  If 
it  do  not  become  me  because  it  is 
too  short,  it  wiU  not  become  one  of 
my  subjects,  because  it  is  too  fine.” 
Of  course  Lady  Mary  Howard  ne¬ 
ver  appeared  in  it  again,  at  least 
during  her  majesty’s  lifetime. 

I  have  related  this  story  from 
memory  only,  as  I  happen  not  to 
have  the  book,  from  which  it  is  ta¬ 
ken,  at  hand  ;  but  I  believe  that  I 
have  given  the  substance,  though 
the  w  itty  Sir  John  Harrington  re¬ 
lates  it  with  much  more  point  and 
humour.  It  is  extremely  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  captiousness,  and 
even  enviously  malignant  temper 
of  u  Bet  of  Little  Britain.” 

I  happened  the  other  day  at  the 
British  Museum  to  he  turning  over 
a  collection  of  old  public  docu¬ 
ments,  from  an  early  date  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  a  late  date  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  I  hap¬ 
pened,  among  others,  to  pitch  upon 
one,  which  I  copied  at  the  time, 
thinking  that  it  was  a  very  curious, 
paper  upon  a  singular  subject: 
never  having  seen  it  quoted  in  any 
of  our  histories,  I  therefore  subjoin 
it  for  the  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  your  readers ;observing 
only,  at  present,  that  it  relates  as 
Pol.  I  I.  No.  XXXIII. 


well  to  the  dress  of  men  as  of  wo¬ 
men.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  By  l he  Queen , 

“  Whereas  the  queen’s  majesty* 
for  avoiding  of  the  great  inconve¬ 
nience  that  hath  grown,  and  daily 
doth  increase,  within  this  her  realm, 
by  the  inordinate  excess  in  appa¬ 
rel,  hath,  in  her  princely  wisdom 
and  care  for  reformation  thereof, 
by  sundry  former  proclamations, 
straightly  charged  and  commanded 
those  in  authority  under  her,  to  see 
her  laws  provided  in  that  behalf 
duly  executed ;  whereof,  notwith¬ 
standing,  partly  through  theirneg- 
ligence,  and  partly  by  the  manifest 
contempt  and  disobedience  of  the 
parties  offending,  uo  reformation 
at  all  hath  followed.  Her  majesty, 
finding  by  experience  that  by  cle¬ 
mency,  whereunto  she  is  most  incli¬ 
nable  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  redress,  this  increasing  evil  hath 
'not  been  cured,  hath  thought  fit  to 
seek  to  remedy  the  same  by  cor¬ 
rection  and  severity,  to  be  used 
against  both  these  kinds  of  offend¬ 
ers,  in  regard  of  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  time,  wherein  the  de¬ 
cay  and  lack  of  hospitality  appears 
in  the  better  sort  in  all  countries, 
principally  occasioned  by  the  im¬ 
measurable  charges  and  expenses 
which  they  are  put  to  in  superflu¬ 
ous  apparelling  their  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  families;  the  confusion 
also  of  degrees  in  all  places  being 
great,  where  the  meanest  are  as 
richly  apparelled  as  their  betters, 
and  the  pride  that  such  inferior 
persons  take  in  their  garments, 
drivingmany  for  their  maintenance 
to  robbing  and  stealing  by  the  high 
way  :  and  yet,  in  her  gracious  dis¬ 
position  being  willing  to  have  that 
Y 
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course  of  punishment  to  be  the  last 
mean  of  reformation,  did,  in  the 
end  of  this  last  term  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  her  highness’s  court  of 
Star-Chamber,  at  an  assembly  of 
divers  lords  of  her  privy  council, 
and  most  of  the  judges  being  jus¬ 
tices  of  assize,  in  the  open  hearing 
of  many  justices  of  the  peace  of 
all  the  parts  of  die  realm,  and  of  a 
multitude  of  her  majesty’s  subjects 
there  present,  by  way  of  admoni¬ 
tion,  signify  her  princely  determi¬ 
nation  to  have  (specially  at  this 
time),  for  many  urgent  consider¬ 
ations,  this  intolerable  abuse  and 
unmeasurable  disorder  reformed: 
and  albeit  her  highness  knows  how 
she  might  jusdy  make  great  profit, 
as  well  by  the  executions  of  her 
laws  standing  in  force  for  the  pe-  |; 
nalties  already  due,  as  also  against  j 
both  the  said  kinds  of  offenders  for  !' 
their  manifest  contemptagainst  her 
majesty’s  said  proclamations;  yet' 
her  majesty,  not  respecting  her  ad¬ 
vantages  in  these  cases,  hut  seri¬ 
ously  intending  the  reformation  of 
the  abuses,  and  the  common  good  j 
and  benefit  of  all  her  loving  sub¬ 
jects,  by  these  most  royal  and  gra¬ 
cious  proceedings,  hath  not  only  i 
added  by  these  presents  such  fa 
vourable  tolerations  and  qualifica-  . 
tioos  to  such  points  of  the  former 
laws,  now  standing  in  force,  as  by 
alteration  of  time  may  seem  in  some 
part  hard  to  be  exactly  observed, 
but  also  bath  commanded  the  due  j 
execution  ol  those  parts  of  those  • 
laws  that  be  most  agreeable  to  this 
time,  and  easy'  and  necessary  to  be 
observed,  without  charging  either  j 
kind  of  the  said  offenders  for  any  ' 
offence  already  past,  unless  it  shall  j 
be  agamst  such  as  shall  hereafter  | 
odtnd,  and  not  observe  the  special  ; 


i  parts  and  branches  of  the  laws  now 
j  standing  in  force,  and  articles  here- 
1  after  following,  according  to  such 
|  toleration  and  modification  thereof 
!  as  is  hereafter  expressed  and  set 
down.  *  ******* 

“  All  which  articles,  clauses,  and 
1  premises,  her  majesty  straigluly 
commandeth  to  be  exactly  and  duly 
observed  in  all  points  from  the  24th 
day  of  August  next  coming;  and 
the  parties  offending  to  be  further 
punished  usviolators  and  conteum- 
i  ersof  her  royal  and  princely  com¬ 
mandment,  by  this  her  highness’s 
proclamation  expressed  and  pub¬ 
lished.  Given  under  our  signet, 
at  our  manor  of  Greenwich,  the 
23d  day  of  July,  in  the  nine  and 
I  thirtieth  year  of  our  reign. 

“  God  save  the  Queen.” 

Where  the  asterisks  occur,  are 
inserted  two  folio  sides  of  articles, 
drawn  out  in  form,  which  specify 
with  great  particularity  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  dresses  of  the  various 
degrees  of  her  majesty’s  subjects  of 
both  sexes.  It  is  observable,  that 
it  is  ordered  that  no  female  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight’s  wife  shall 
wear  netherstocks ,  or  stockings  of 
silk,  which  shews  that  in  1597  they 
were  tolerably  common,  though  it 
has  been  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  the  first  woman  in  England 
who  wore  them.  This  may  still  be 
true,  though  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  the  fact  is  stated. 

I  might  quote  many  passages 
from  authors  of  tliat  day  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  same  subject,  but  I  shall 
only  subjoin  the  following  from  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers, 
whose  history  and  peculiarities  Mr. 
D  Israeli,  in  his  Quarrels  <>/  jtu- 
thar$,  has  so  entertainingly  treated 
— Thomas 
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u  Just  to  dinner  will  they  (ladies) 
rise, and  after  di  nner  go  to  bed  again, 
and  lie  until  supper.  Sometimes, 
occasioned  by  no  sickness,  they 
will  be  in  bed  three  clays  together, 
provided  every  morning  before 
lour  o’clock  they  have  their  broths, 
their  cnllises,  with  pearl  and  gold 
soldered  in  them.  If  haply  they 
break  their  hours,  and  rise  more 
early  to  go  banqueting,  they  stand 
practising  half  a  day  with  their 
looking-glasses,  how  to  pierce  and 
to  glance  and  to  look  alluringly 
amiable.  Their  feet  are  not  so  well 
framed  to  the  dance  as  are  their 
eyes  to  move  and  bewitch.” 

He  afterwards  speaks  of  the  “  top 
and  top-gallant”  ornaments,  with 
which  ladies  loaded  their  heads 
even  at  that  time;  and  indeed  the 
whole  is  very  applicable  to  females 
of  all  ranks  in  our  own  day.  It  is 
true,  that  now  the  dresses  of  our 
females  are  not  quite  so  expensive 
as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  quite  as 
extravagant.  The  ground  on  which 


the  queen  puts  it  is,  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  decay  of  hospitality, 
and  ought  on  that  account  to  be 
remedied.  I  am  not  aware  that 
either  among  men  or  women  a  want 
of  hospitality  prevails  at  present, 
but  the  comfort  of  families  is  very 
much  destroyed  by  the  great  and 
needless  attention  paid  to  apparel 
by  all  ranks  :  many  and  many  a  re¬ 
spectable  shopkeeper,  1  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  has  been  ruined  by  this 
excess,  for  females  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  now  bestow  as  much  time  and 
money  upon  adorning  their  persons 
as  individuals  in  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  stations.  From  this  cen¬ 
sure  I  may,  in  a  great  degree,  ac¬ 
quit  the  male  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  it 
to  be  understood,  that  I  am  not  au 
enemy  to  such  reasonable  decora¬ 
tions  as  serve  to  set  off  personal 
beauties,  or  to  conceal  personal 
defects.  I  am,  &c. 

Antiquarius. 

Aug.  13,  1818. 


AN  AUTHOR’S  VISION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  am  one  of  those  unlucky 
wights  whom  a  fondness  for  scrib¬ 
bling  disqualified  at  a  very  early 
age  for  business;  and  as  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  obliged  me  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession,  I  determin¬ 
ed,  mature  the  advice  of  my  friends, 
to  be  an  author.  I  accordingly  en¬ 
rolled  myself  in  the  literary  corps 
of  Grub-street,  and  for  some  years 
past  I  have  contrived  to  pick  up  a 
living  by  tny  wits.  In  common 
with  other  humble  retainers  of  the 
Muses,  1  am  sometimes  obliged  to 


practise  the  severest  frugality;  but 
I  console  myself  by  reflecting,  that 
occasional  abstinence  is  very  good 
for  the  health,  and  that  the  want  of 
a  dinner  to-day,  will  be  sure  to 
render  the  homely  viands  of  to¬ 
morrow  delicious. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  have  thought  of  offering  you. .my 
services  as  an  essayist.  I  wrote 
some  pieces  on  different  subjects, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  me 
worthy  of  attention;  at  last  1  com¬ 
menced  one  u  on  benevolence,” 
i  which  pleased  me  more  than  any 
Y  2 
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of  the  rest,  and  I  determined  to 
submit  it  to  your  inspection.  As  I 
proceeded  I  grew  warm  with  my 
subject,  and  laying  down  my  pen, 

I  began  to  meditate  on  the  great 
things  1  would  do  for  my  fellow- 
creatures  if  Fortune  had  endowed 
me  with  wealth. 

While  I  was  indulging  these  ru¬ 
minations,  I  insensibly  fell  into  a 
doze;  the  subject  of  my  waking 
thoughts,  however,  still  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  my  mind,  and  produced 
the  following  dream. 

I  fancied  myself  sitting,  as  was 
really  the  case,  close  to  nvy  writing- 
desk;  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  soft 
rustling,  and  on  looking  up  1  per¬ 
ceived  a  beautiful  female,  whom  I 
immediately  recognised  for  a  good 
genius,  by  the  resemblance  which 
her  appearance  bore  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  tales  which  formed 
the  delight  of  my  youthful  days. 
Me  thought  she  held  a  casket  in  her 
hand,  which  she  placed  before  me, 
saying,  in  a  voice  of  the  utmost 
sweetness,  “  You,  who  so  well  know 
the  use  of  riches,  take  this ;  the 
gems  which  it  contains  are  worth 
fin  empire.”  As  she  spoke  she 
placed  the  casket  on  the  table,  and 
vanished  before  l  could  reply. 

Dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels,  on  which  I  gazed  in  speech - 
less  rapture,  I  was  too  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  my  good  fortune  in 
possessing  them,  to  he  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  about  the  source  from  whence 
they  came.  8o,  without  troubling 
myself  whether  my  beautiful  ge¬ 
nius  was  “  a  spirit  of  health  or  gob¬ 
lin  damned,”  I  began  to  lay  plans 
for  the  immediate  disposal  of  her 
bounty. 

Lot,  alas!  that  spirit  of  benevo¬ 
lence  with  which  I  had  just  before 


been  animated,  by  degrees  gave 
pUce  to  pride  and  ostentation ;  I 
I  was  still  bent  on  doing  good  it  is 
j  true,  but  I  now  studied  the  manner 
in  which  I  could  do  it  with  the 
greatest  eclat.  I  no  longer  thought 
!  so  much  of  what  would  be  the  teel- 
in irs  of  those  whom  I  should  re- 
lieve,  as  of  what  they  would  say  of 
■  me  and  my  munificence.  I  resolved 
to  employ  one  halt  of  the  genius’s 
gift  in  immortalising  myself  as  the 
benefactor  of  mankind;  for  this 
purpose  I  determined  to  found  col¬ 
leges,  establish  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  public  libraries,  shower  fa¬ 
vours  upon  men  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing,  portion  orphans,  build  hospi¬ 
tals,  establish  manufactories;  in 
short,  to  reward  merit  and  relieve 
indigence  wherever  I  found  them. 

Transported  at  the  fame  which  I 
thought  myself  about  to  acquire,  I 
began  to  consider  by  what  appella¬ 
tion  l  should  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  whether  I  should  be  styled 
the  Benevolent,  the  Wise,  or  the 
Magnificent;  when  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  my  name,  Jerry  Scraggs, 
would  sound  very  badly  if  coupled 
with  any  of  these  epithets.  I  re¬ 
collected  that  I  am  frequently  call¬ 
ed  among  my  friends  Honest  Jerry, 
and  I  have  taken  some  pride  in  this 
appellation  ;  but  I  considered  that 
this  would  be  much  too  vulgar  a 
mode  of  distinguishing  a  man  who 
would  soon  he  an  object  of  admi- 
ii  ration  and  adoration  to  all  Europe. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  the  vexation  which  this  sim¬ 
ple  circumstance  caused  me.  I 
execrated  the  vile  taste  of  my  god- 
,  fathers  and  godmothers,  and  would 
at  that  moment  have  given  a  mil- 
|  lion  or  two  for  the  privilege  of  be¬ 
ing  rebaptized  by  a  name  more 
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worthy  of  my  good  fortune.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  my 
troubles;  1  have  been  for  some 
months  engaged  to  marry  a  worthy  < 
amiable  girl,  who  will  make,  I  am 
persuaded, an  excellent  wife, though 
she  does  not  possess  all  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  adorn  high  life.  It  will  he 
impossible  for  me  now,  thought  I, 
to  unite  myself  to  such  a  person  as 
unaffected  Susan:  doubtless  I  shall 
be  noticed  by  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  courted  by  all  our 
nobility,  and  visited  by  every  illus¬ 
trious  foreigner  who  comes  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  how  then  could  I  possibly  in¬ 
troduce  a  comparatively  unpolished 
female  like  her  as  my  wife?  No, 
no!  I  see  I  must  give  the  poor  girl 
up  :  however, assomeamends  for  the 
loss  of  my  heart,  I  will  make  her  t he 
richest  private  gentlewoman  in  the 
kingdom.  But,  whispered  Vanity, 
can  fortune  console  her  for  the  loss 
of  your  affections  ?  And,  added  Ho¬ 
nour,  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience  to  break  w  ith  an  excel¬ 
lent  young  woman,  to  whom  you 
are  positively  engaged,  only  be¬ 
cause  you  have  met  with  unexpect¬ 
ed  good  fortune  ? 

This  last  reflection  staggered  my 
purpose  a  little  ;  besides,  I  consi¬ 
dered  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  not  only  to  give  up  Susan,  but 
most  of  my  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  since  there  was  scarcely  one 
of  them  with  whom  I  could  conti-  j 
nue  to  associate  in  the  sphere  of 
life  to  which  I  was  now  exalted. 

As  these  ideas  crowded  on  my 
mind,  my  joy  at  my  good  fortune 
began  to  abate.  Though  poor,  I 
possess  some  friends  with  whom  I 
have  passed  many  happy  hours;  j 
from  some  of  these  1  have  received  j 


services,  which,  though  trifling  per  • 
haps  in  themselves,  were  of  value 
to  me;  and  to  some  of  the  rest  I 
am  attached,  because  I  have  had  it 
in  my  power  to  be  occasionally 
useful  to  them.  Fancy  presented 
to  my  view  the  social  board  which 
I  had  hoped  to  see  surrounded  by 
these  friends,  while  my  Susan  pre- 
|  sided  as  mistress  of  the  feast ;  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  her  sense,  good-na¬ 
ture,  and  genuine  hospitality  would 
indeed  enable  her  to  shine  :  and 
must  I  then,  methought,  in  order 
to  become  a  great  man,  renounce 
all  that  has  hitherto  constituted  my 
happiness  ?  No,  the  money  may  go 
to  the  devil,  and  I  will  continue 
honest  Jerry  Scraggs  to  the  end  of 
my  days,  sooner  than  make  such  a 
j  sacrifice ! 

In  the  warmth  of  my  feelings  I 
struck  my  clenched  fist  upon  the 
1  table,  and  instantly  awaking,!  found 
that  I  should  have  no  temptation 
;  to  break  my  good  resolutions;  for 
,  instead  of  the  dazzling  gems,  whose 
lustre  I  could  scarce  bear  to  look 
upon,  I  beheld  dose  to  ine  my  un¬ 
finished  essay  deluged  with  ink:  for 
the  violence  with  which  I  struck 
the  table,  overturned  the  contents 
of  the  inkstand  upon  my  desk. 

As  every  circumstance  of  my 
dream  was  fresh  in  my  memory,  I 
committed  it  to  paper;  and  upon 
reading  it,  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  you  might  perhaps  deem  it 
more  worthy  of  insertion  than  the 
essay  of  which  it  bad  occasioned 
the  destruction.  I  have  therefore, 
sir,  the  honour  to  offer  it  to  your 
acceptance,  and  am  your  very  bum¬ 
ble  servant, 

J - S - . 


THE  FEMALE  TATTLER* 

No.  XXXI II. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. - Pore* 


It  has  been  recommended  to  me 
by  a  very  sensible  correspondent 
(whose  letter  I  would  publish,  if  it 
would  not  appear  very  much  like 
vanity,  to  unfold  the  flattering  opi¬ 
nions  it  entertains  of  my  late  pa¬ 
pers),  to  give  something  of  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  Human  Knowledge,  as  a  pro¬ 
per  conclusion  to  the  sketch  I  have 
given  of  Human  Nature. 

In  obedience  to  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  I  shall  offer,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  a  syste¬ 
matical  view  of  human  knowledge, 
as  obtained  by  the  several  faculties 
of  MEMORY,  REASON,  and  IMAGI¬ 
NATION. 

P  rom  the  MEMORY  proceeds  $a -  j 
cred ,  ecclesiastical ,  civil,  ancient ,  mo 
dern ,  and  natural  history. 

1 .  Sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history 
relates  to  divine  revelation,  religi¬ 
ous  duties,  church  institutions,  &,c.  j 
&c.  &c. 

2.  Civil ,  ancient ,  and  modern  his - 
ion/y  comprising  political  and  lite¬ 
rary  history,  consists  of  memoirs, 
antiquities,  and  what  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  comprehensive  or  com¬ 
plete  history. 

3*  Natural  history  relates  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  as  well  re¬ 
specting  the  heavens,  as  meteors, 
earth  and  sea,  minerals,  vegetables, 
animals,  and  the  elements. 

Natural  history  also  comprehends 
the  aberration  of  nature  in  celes¬ 
tial  prodigies,  strange  meteors,  ap¬ 
parent  wonders  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  sea,  as  also  in  the  mineral,  ve¬ 
getable,  animal,  and  elementary 
world. 

Natural  history  involves  also  the 


application  of  nature  in  arts,  trade, 
and  manufactures ;  in  the  working 
and  application  of  gold  and  silver 
by  assayers,  coiners,  gold-beaters, 
gold-wire-drawers,  goldsmiths,  re¬ 
finers,  &c.  &c.; — in  the  ordering 
of  precious  stones  by  lapidaries,  dia¬ 
mond-cutters,  jewellers,  &c.  &c. ; 
— in  the  working  of  iron  and  copper 
by  forging,  foundery,  smrthery  in 
its  various  branches,  &c.  Sic.; — in 
making  and  working  glass  by  glass- 
blowers,  looking  -  glass  -  makers, 
spectacle-makers,  &c.  &c. ;  —  in 
curing  and  working  skins  by  tan¬ 
ners,  curriers,  glovers,  shoemakers, 
&c.  &c. ; — in  working  in  stone  and 
piaster,  &c.  &c.; — in  architecture, 
sculpture,  masonry,  & e.  &c. ; — in 
manufacturing  silk  by  spinning, 
throwing,  weaving,  as  of  velvet,  &c. 
&c.; — in  manufacturing  wool  into 
cloths,  hosiery,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

ii.  Reason  is  the  origin  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  comprehends  general 
metaphysics ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  affections  of  existing  be¬ 
ings  ;  the  science  of  God,  the  science 
of  man ,  and  the  science  of  nature . 

1.  Metaphysics ,  on  which  all  the 
sciences  have  their  dependence. 

2.  The  science  of  Gor>  compre¬ 
hends  natural  theology,  revealed 
theology;  in  short,  the  knowledge 
of  whatever  tends  to  aid,  produce, 
and  support  religion. 

3.  The  science  of  man  involves  the 
science  of  the  soul,  with  the  art  of 
thinking:  whence  proceed  appre¬ 
hension,  or  the  science  of  ideas; 
judgment,  or  the  science  of  pro¬ 
positions;  reasoning  and  method. 

The  science  of  man  comprehends 
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also  logic ,  which  is  the  art  of  using 
reason  well  in  our  inquiries  after 
truth,  arul  the  communication  of  it 
to  others;  the  art  of  retention,  from 
which  arises  memory,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  together  with  helps 
to  memory,  by  alphabet  and  cypher, 
giving  origin  to  writing,  priming, 
reading,  &c\ ;  comprehending  or¬ 
thography, with  grammar,  criticism, 
&c.;  to  which  may  he  added  the 
necessary  qualities  in  discourse 
produced  by  rhetoric,  which  is  the 
art  of  speaking  not  merely  with 
propriety,  but  with  skill  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Moreover,  from  the  science 
of  man  issues  morality,  general  and 
particular:  from  the  former  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  science  of  good  and  evil 
in  general;  from  the  latter  arises 
the  science  of  laws  or  jurisprudence, 
whether  natural,  economical,  or 
commercial. 

4.  The  science  of  nature  compre-  j 
bends  metaphysics  of  bodies,  their 
impenetrability,  extension,  motion, 
vacuum,  or  space  unoccupied  by 
matter,  &c. 

This  science  comprehends  also 
mathematics,  the  knowledge  of 
whatever  is  capable  of  being  num¬ 
bered  or  measured,  and  is  pure  or 
mixed.  Pure  considers  abstracted 
quantity,  without  any  relation  to 
matter;  and  mixed  is  interwoven 
with  physical  considerations. 

'Fhescienceof  nature  also  compre¬ 
hends  particular  physics,  involv¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy. 

We  conclude  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  origin, 

1.  Of  poetry  >  both  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane:  branching  into  narrative ,  as 
in  the  epic,  &c. ;  dramatic ,  whether 
in  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  &c. 
*  didactic tl§»  enforcing  morali¬ 


ty;  or  allegorical ,  illustrating  by 
imagery  and  parable. 

2.  Musicy  either  theoretical,  prac¬ 
tical,  vocal,  or  instrumental. 

3.  Painting ,  the  art  of  represent¬ 
ing  objects  by  delineation  and  co¬ 
lours. 

4.  Sculpture ,  the  art  of  carving 
wood,  or  hewing  stone  into  images. 

5.  Architecture— which  is  divided 
into  civil  architecture ,  or  the  art  of 
erecting  domiciliary  buildings; 
military  architecture ,  or  fortifica¬ 
tion;  and  naval  architecture ,  which, 
besides  building  of  ships  and  ves¬ 
sels,  includes  also  ports,  moles, 
docks,  &c. 

6.  Engraving ,  the  art  of  pictur¬ 
ing  by  incision  on  any  matter. 

THE  END. 

How  often  shall  th'  uu practis'd  youtft. 

Of  altarM  $rods  and  injur'd  truth. 

With  tear#,  alas!  complain! 

How  soon  brhoid,  with  woud'riug  eye#. 

The  Wack'uiiig  winds  tempestuous  rise. 

And  scowl  along  the  main! 

While,  by  his  easy  faith  betray'd. 

He  now  enjoys  thee,  goldeu  maid. 

Thus  amiable  and  kind  ; 

He  fondly  hopes,  that  you  shall  prove 

Thus  ever  vneaut  to  his  love, 

Nor  heed*  the  faithless  wind. 

Horicc. 

I  return  with  pleasure  from  mv 
philosophy,  though  1  hope  it  has 
been  treated  in  a  wav  to  he  useful, 
and  resume  those  pictures  of  life 
which  possess  a  more  amusing  cha¬ 
racter.  ;uSyjn 

As  love  without  esteem  is  volatile 
and  capricious,  esteem  without  love 
is  languid  and  cold.  I  ain  tffraid 
that  too  many  men,  whose  wives 
i  have  possessed  their  esteem,  have 
lavished  their  fortunes  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  pleasure  which  has  little  to 
do  with  domestic  happiness;  while 
the  love  of  others,  however  ardent, 
has  been  quickly  alienated,  because 
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it  was  not  dignified  and  supported 
by  esteem. 

As  there  is  not  perhaps  a  marri¬ 
ed  pair  upon  earth  whose  natural  j 
dispositions  and  relish  of  life  are  so  j 
perfectly  similar,  that  their  wills 
constantly  coincide;  so  it  must 
sometimes  happen,  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  pleasure  of  indulging  oppo¬ 
site  inclinations  will  he  greater  than 
a  participation  of  that  pleasure, 
which  would  arise  to  the  other  if: 
this  indulgence  should  be  forborne: 
but  as  to  forbear  this  indulgence 
can  never  fail  to  conciliate  esteem, 
it  should  always  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  happiness,  and  rather  as 
an  advantage  than  a  loss;  especial¬ 
ly  if  it  be  true,  that  the  indulgence 
itself,  in  these  circumstances,  never 
gives  the  pleasure  that  it  promises. 

Lady  Mary  Matchless  had  been 
married  to  Sir  William,  a  baronet 
of  that  name  of  great  fortune, 
amiable,  honourable,  and  accom¬ 
plished.  He  loved  her,  and  was  in¬ 
dulgent  ;  she  loved  him  too,  but 
she  was  vain.  Among  her  other 
numerous  graces,  she  was  admired 
for  the  peculiar  elegance  with 
which  she  waltzed.  At  first  Sir 
William  was  delighted  to  see  her 
in  this  kind  of  display  :  he  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  her  unrivalled 
charms,  and  when  he  saw  how  much 
she  was  admired,  and  what  excla¬ 
mations  of  delight  her  graceful 
movements  excited,  his  admiration 
received  an  added  impulse;  and 
though  etiquette  naturally  restrain¬ 
ed  his  tongue,  his  heart  joined  in 
the  applause.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  ball,  ori  asking  an  old 
friend  of  his  family,  and  whose 
opinion  he  had  ever  regarded  with 
a  venerating  respect,  whether  he 
did  not  think  the  waltz  a  charming 


dance,  he  was  surprised  by  this 
grave  reply:  u  It  certainly  is  for 
every  kind  of  woman  except  such 
as  wish  to  be  thought  virtuous  wives 
or  chaste  misses.' w  This  sentiment 
instantly  produced  the  effect  for 
which  it  was  uttered  ;  and  the  next 
ball  to  which  Lady  Mary  was  invi¬ 
ted,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  she 
would  not  waltz.  “  Nay,  my  dear 
Sir  William,”  she  replied,  u  what 
an  unreasonable  objection,  when 
you  know  how  fond  1  am  of  danc¬ 
ing,  and  how  much  I  prefer  that 
dance  to  any  other!  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  disappoint  me,  when  l  ask 
you  to  withdraw  your  prohibition.” 
Sir  William,  who  was  good- nature 
itself,  smiled  assent,  as  he  did  not 
wish  her  compliance  when  an  air 
of  reluctance  would  have  accom¬ 
panied  it.  She,  however,  \W*o  had 
not  less  good- nature  than  Himself, 
suff  ered  so  much  pain  from  the  sus- 


morufied  him,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  graces,  and  the  praise  they 
occasioned,  or  the  envy  which  they 
excited,  she  continually  wished 
herself  at  home.  Thus  she  o*r  n ti¬ 
ed  the  delicacy  of  his  affectu  ,  by 
preferring  a  dance  to  the  indul- 
I  genee  of  his  fond  and  anxious  sen- 
j  silvility  ;  and  forfeited  part  of  the 
esteem  which  was  due  to  that* very 
good-nature,  by  which  she  lost  the 
enjoyment  of  the  night. 

In  this  instance  the  pain  inflicted 
upon  tiie  husband  arose  from  the 
private  gratification  proposed  by 
the  wife :  but  there  is  a  passion  *very 
different  both  from  malice  anil 
rage,  to  the  gratification  of  which 
the  pain  of  another  is  sometimes 
essentially  necessary.  This  pas¬ 
sion,  which,  though  its  effects  are 
often  directly  opposite  to  good- 
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nature,  is  yet,  perhaps,  predomi¬ 
nant  in  every  breast,  and  indulged 
at  whatever  risk,  is  vanity. 

To  a  gratification  of  vanity  at 
the  expense  of  reciprocal  esteem, 
the  wife  is  certainly  under  much 
stronger  temptation  than  the  hus¬ 
band  :  and  l  warn  the  ladies  against 
it,  not  only  with  more  zeal,  but 
with  greater  hope  of  success;  be¬ 
cause  those  only  who  have  superior 
natural  abilities,  or  have  received 
uncommon  advantages  from  edu¬ 
cation,  have  it  in  their  power. 

To  rally  a  wife  with  success 
confers  little  honour  upon  a  hus¬ 
band  ;  the  attempt  is  rather  re¬ 
garded  as  an  insult  than  a  contest : 
it  is  exulting  in  a  masculine 
strength,  to  which  she  makes  no 
pretensions,  and  brandishing  wea¬ 
pons  s?  e  is  not  supposed  to  have 
the  ski!*  to  wield. 

For  the  same  reasons,  to  confute 
or  to  ridicule  a  husband  with  an  ap¬ 
parent  superiority  of  knowledge  or" 
of  wit,  affords  all  the  parade  of 
triumph  to  a  wife:  it  is,  indeed,  to 
be  strong  where  weakness  is  no  re- 
pro?  b?  and  to  conquer  when  it 
wou  not  have  been  dishonourable 
to  fly.  But  these  circumstances, 
which  increase  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  will  he  found  to  afford 
proportionate  motives  to  resist  it: 
whatever  adds  to  the  glory  of  the 
victor,  adds  equally  to  the  disho¬ 
nour  of  the  vanquished  ;  and  that 
which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  de¬ 
grading  a  husband,  must  in  factbe 
a  worthless  acquisition,  as  it  may 
perhaps  change  fondness  to  resent¬ 
ment,  or  provoke  an  active  jealousy 
by  an  implication  of  contempt. 
But  if  good  nature  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  secure  the  esteem  of  rea¬ 
son,  it  piay,  nevertheless,  be  too 
VoL  VI.  Mo.  XXX ILL 


negligent  to  gratify  the  delicacy 
of  love :  it  must,  therefore,  not 
only  be  steady,  but  watchful  and 
assiduous;  beauty  must  stifFer  no 
diminution  by  inelegance,  hut  eve¬ 
ry  charm  must  contribute  to  keep 
the  heart  which  it  contributed  to 
win;  whatever  would  have  been 
concealed  as  a  defect  from  the  lo¬ 
ver,  must  not  be  incautiously  un¬ 
folded  to  the  husband.  The  most 
intimate  and  tender  familiarity  can¬ 
not  surely  be  supposed  to  exclude 
decorum,  and  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  delicacy  in  every  mind, 
which  is  disgusted  at  the  breach  of 
it,  though  every  mind  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  attentive  to  avoid  giving  an 
offence  which  it  has  often  received. 

As  they  who  possess  less  than 
they  expected  cannot  be  happy, 
to  expatiate  in  chimerical  pro- 
spectsof  felicity  is  to  ensure  the  an¬ 
guish  of  disappointment,  ami  to 
lose  the  power  of  enjoying  what¬ 
ever  may  be  possessed.  Let  not 
youth  therefore  imagine,  that,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  nature  and 
education,  marriage  will  he  a  con¬ 
stant  reciprocation  of  delight,  over 
which  externals  will  have  but  little 
influence,  and  which  time  will  ra¬ 
ther  change  than  destroy.  There 
is  no  perpetual  source  of  delight 
but  hope.  It  follows  therefore, 
from  considering  the  imperfection 
of  the  utmost  temporal  happiness, 
that  to  possess  it  all  would  be  to 
lose  it,  as  hope  would  be  atvnihila- 
j  ted.  We  enjoy  that  which  is  be¬ 
fore  us;  hut  when  nothing  more 
is  possible,  all  that  is  attained  is 
insipid.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
life,  hut  it  does  not  lessen  the  real 
value  and  final  object  ol  it  : 

Hope  follows  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we 
«Ue.  Fo»k. 
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I  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  who  signs  herself  Rubella,  who 
very  much  overrates  my  knowledge. 
She  inquires  why  red  hair  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  female  disagreeable¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  question  to  which  she 
must  obtain  an  answer  trom  the 
other  sex,  and  not  from  one  of  her 
own. — She  then  demands  the  phy¬ 
sical  cause  of  hair  of  that  colour: 
but  to  obtain  the  requisite  satis¬ 
faction,  she  must  have  recourse  to 
those  physiologists  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  their  studies  to  the  exterior 
uctions  of  the  pericranium,  of 


which  I  declare  myself  altogether 
uninformed.  All  1  can  say  is,  that 
my  hair  is  dark,  and  that  it  is  dress¬ 
ed  according  to  the  fashion,  what- 
J  ever  it  may  be. — To  her  last  inter¬ 
rogatory,  my  inexperience  will  not 
allow' me  to  give  an  answer.  I  really 
1  do  not  know  which  of  the  various 
unguents,  &c.  that  are  daily  adver¬ 
tised,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
!  desired  transformation,  of  chang¬ 
ing  red  or  gray  locks  to  black  or 
brown ;  my  recommendation  to  the 
lady  is,  to  try  them  all . 
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Three  Italian  Jrietts ,  with  an  Ac-  I 
companiment  for  the  Piano  forte;  j 
composed ,  and  dedicated  to  the  i 
Right  Hon .  the  Lady  Burghersh , ; 
by  F.  Sor.  Third  set.  Pr. 5s.  | 
In  the  composition  of  these  three  ! 
ariettas,  Mr.  Sor  has  exhibited  a 
combination  of  taste,  feeling,  and 
science,  which  cannot  fail  endear-  j 
ing  his  labour  to  the  true  vocal 
amateur.  They  are  written  in  the 
best  style  of  the  Italian  school;: 
their  melodies  are  distinguished  by 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  se¬ 
lect  ideas;  the  accompaniments 
possess,  besides  their  correctness, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  richness, 
elegance,  and  variety;  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  text,  Mr.  S.  has 
almost  throughout  been  eminently  l 
successful. 

The  latter  observation  is  pre-  j 
eminently  applicable  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  first  arietta,  in  which 
the  words,  lo  mentilor?  no  earn!  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  the  lover’s 
justification,  is  most  impressively  , 
translated  into  musical  language  j 


in  the  manner  of  a  recitativo  in  D 
minor.  The  succeeding  strain,  in 
the  relative  major  key,  is  replete 
with  chaste  melodious  sweetness. 
The  unfortunate  swain,  however, 
cannot  forget  the  unmerited  re¬ 
proach  ;  he  again  breaks  out  (p.5), 
To  mentitor,  &c.  in  the  minor  key, 
but  sooths  himself  at  last  by  drop¬ 
ping  once  more  into  an  arioso ,  very 
similar  to  the  first,  but  in  D  major. 
In  the  two  arioso  parts  there  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  much  repetition 
upon  the  whole,  which  produces  an 
effect  of  monotonous  sameness  :  but 
this  may  be  matter  of  individual 
taste. 

The  second  arietta  sets  out  with 
a  delicate  subject  in  C  major,  and 
a  charming  instrumental  period  oc¬ 
casionally  intervenes  between  the 
voice  with  great  effect.  The  chro¬ 
matic  ascent  at  u  vedo  che  inganna - 
trice n  is  excellent,  quite  in  its 
place,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
probably  a  typographical  error, 
ably  harmonised.  W e  allude  to  the 
A  x  in  the  bass  of  the  beginning  of 
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the  passage  in  question  ;  the  *  was, 
we  presume,  intended  for  the  F  in¬ 
stead  of  the  A.  The  strain  in  G 
major  is  very  pleasing;  and  an¬ 
other  very  interesting  idea  occurs 
in  the  two  first  lines  of  p.  10.  This 
thought  is  not  original,  but  it  is 
well  placed  and  ably  treated.  The 
whole  of  this  song  is  extremely 
attractive ;  it  is  also  shorter  than  its 
predecessor,  and  the  better  for  it. 

The  last  of  these  ariettas  is  a 
sprightly  elegant  polaeca,  as  in¬ 
teresting  in  point  of  melody  as  it 
is  satisfactory  by  its  accompani¬ 
ment,  which  is  at  once  active  and 
tastefully  diversified.  A  vein  of  in¬ 
nocent  play  fulness  and  gaiety  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  song.  Metastasio 
could  not  have  intrusted  his  text 
into  better  hands. 

This  is  classic  music. 

A  Jiasskyrian  Air ,  with  Variations 
for  the  Pianoforte ,  composed ,  and 
dedicated  to  Mrs .  A .  Goldschmidt 
of  Hamburg ,  by  Ferd .  Ries.  Op. 
73.  No.  II.  Pr.  3s. 

Of  the  many  national  airs  with 
which  Mr.  R.  has  treated  us  from 
his  Russian  port-folio,  this  appears 
to  us  to  combine,  in  a  particular 
degree,  decided  originality  with 
uncommon  simplicity.  The  melody 
in  G  minor  bears  the  stamp  of  high 
antiquity;  the  variations  bespeak 
the  hand  of  a  master,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Beethoven  ;  but  their  ex¬ 
ecution  requires  Bashkirian  agility 
and  dexterity.  Fortunately  for 
us,  a  musical  reviewer  is  not  in 
all  cases  expected  to  perforin  the 
piece  he  comments  upon  ;  for  such 
is  our  humble  state  of  digital  pro¬ 
ficiency,  that  we  verily  believe  we 
should  make  a  better  figure  upon 
the  fiery  steed  of  a  Bashkirian  war¬ 
rior,  than  before  a  music-desk  un¬ 


folding  these  variations.  Among 
those  which  preferably  inspired  us 
with  this  awe,  we  reckon  var.  6.  with 
its  learned  harmonic  combinations; 
var.  8.  in  G  major,  its  bold  modu¬ 
lations,  and  original  score.  The 
very  scientific  style  and  complex¬ 
ion,  and  the  crossed  hands,  of  No. 
9.  equally  baffled  our  attempts. 

The  nature  of  the  theme  has 
more  or  less  infused  a  degree  of 
sombreness  of  colouring  into  the 
variations  reared  upon  it,  and  their 
learned  treatment  may  confine  their 
execution  to  a  select  class  of  per¬ 
formers;  but  to  those  the  study  of 
Mr.  Ries’s  labour  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  both  of  great  practical  advan¬ 
tage  and  a  gratification  of  the  high¬ 
er  order. 

“  La  Chasse — Ennui”  Introduction 
and  Polacca  for  the  Pianoforte , 
composed  by  J.  F.  Burrowes. — 
Pr.  3s.  (Id. 

After  a  good  deal  of  fruitless 
meditation  on  the  hidden  meaning 
of  tins  title,  we  find  ourselves  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  sagacity  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  work  itself  forms  more 
properly  an  object  of  our  attention  ; 
and  we  must  add,  our  investigation 
lias  been  productive  of  real  and 
continued  gratification.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rowes  writes  much;  never  indif¬ 
ferently,  frequently  very  well,  and 
occasionally  in  the  best  classic 
style.  To  the  latter  class  belongs 
La  Chasse — Ennui  (we  wish  sadly 
we  could  expound  this  title).  The 
introduction  is  a  composition  of 
great  merit;  the  theme,  a  mellow 
rantabi/e9  is  followed  by  a  pretty 
cadence;  fine  harmonies  appear  at 
the  close  of  p.  2;  delicate  melodic 
figures  p.3;  in  short,  the  whole 
texture  consists  of  fanciful,  unfet- 
Z  2 
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tercel  emanations  of  a  cultivated 
musical  taste,  guided  by  sound 
harmonic  knowledge. 

The  polacca  presents  an  attrac 
tive  subject,  which,  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement,  is  handled  and 
turned  with  great  ingenuity.  In 
p.6  we  observe  many  good  pas¬ 
sages,  but  the  one  to  C  major  (1.6) 
is  any  tiling  buta“  smooth  passage.” 
In  p.  7  the  author’s  imagination 
takes  a  free  range  :  the  arioso ,  p.8, 
is  tender  and  melodious;  its  har¬ 
mony  derives  additional  interest 
from  a  few  bars  of  good  contrapun¬ 
tal  contrivance ;  and  the  coda  (p.  10) 
claims  our  unqualified  applause  :  it 
is  of  a  superior  order. 

Ross's  Airs ,  arranged  with  Faria - 
tio/ts,  and  a  characteristic  Preludey 
for  the  Piano  forte.  Nos.  I.  and 
II.  Pi.  Is. 6d.  each. 

Several  former  compositions  of  j 
Mr.  Ross,  organist  at  Aberdeen, 
have  favourably  passed  critical  mus¬ 
ter  in  our  review.  We  now  have 
before  us  two  numbers,  of  a  series 
of  six,  in  each  of  which  he  gives 
variations  on  some  favourite  airs. 
In  No.  I.  the  Scotch  air,  “The 
Maid  of  Barra,”  forms  the  subject ; 
and  No.  II.  is  founded  on  the  Irish 
air,  “  The  Maid  of  Coloun.”  The 
sameobservations, generally  speak¬ 
ing,  apply  to  both  these  publica¬ 
tions.  The  subjects  are  judicious¬ 
ly  chosen,  as  being  of  simple 
and  pleasing  melody.  The  varia¬ 
tions,  without  attempting  any  thing 
grander  striking,  are  tastefully  de¬ 
vised;  they  follow  the  theme  faith¬ 
fully  in  every  instance,  except 
where  the  airs  are.  treated  in  the 
minor  keys,  and  on  those  occasions 
the  author  has  been  so  scrupulous 
as  not  to  style  his  labour  a  varia¬ 
tion,  but  a  digressione.  In  these  di¬ 


gressions,  however,  the  character 
of  the  air  is  still  sufficiently  visible, 
and  they  appear  to  us  peculiarly 
interesting.  We  must  also  do  Mr. 
lv.  the  justice  to  advert  to  the  har¬ 
monic  correctness  of  his  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which,  as  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  he  has  shewn  himself  a  good 
musical  scholar.  A  little  more  di¬ 
versity  in  the  character  and  style  of 
the  variations  would  have  augment¬ 
ed  the  general  interest.  Some  of 
them  resemble  each  other  too  close* 
ly.  In  No.  II.  for  instance,  the  si¬ 
milarity  between  var.  2.  and  3.  as  to 
melody  at  least,  is  obvious. 

u  Rosabella an  Air  with  Varia¬ 
tions ,  composed ,  and  dedicated  to 

Miss  S.  Barbe ,  by  G.  Kialhnark. 

Pr.  2s.  6d. 

The  air  upon  which  these  varia¬ 
tions  are  written  is  equally  Mr.  K.’s 
work,  and  has  our  approbation.  It 
is  simple,  well  phrased,  and  of 
agreeable  melody.  The  four  va¬ 
riations  are  devised  in  an  easy,  fa¬ 
miliar  style,  perfectly  free  from 
harmonic  or  practical  intricacies. 
A  twelvemonth’s  pupil  ought  to 
play  them,  and,  from  their  attrac¬ 
tive  nature,  will  derive  both  plea¬ 
sure  and  credit  from  the  perform¬ 
ance.  The  left  hand,  however, 
might  have  had  a  little  more  to  do 
than  to  harp  the  broken  chords  of 
the  harmony.  One  variation,  at 
least,  might  have  given  some  little 
occupation  to  the  bass.  Var.  3.  can 
hardly  claim  the  title  of  polacca; 
it  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  that  dance,  an  essential 
requisiteof  which  is,  that  thecassure 
should  fall  on  the  weak  part  of  the 
bar. 

u  Beside  the  law  Grot''  the  admired 

Song  introduced  at  the  Theatre 
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Royal  Drury -lane ,  with  unbound - 
ed  applause ,  Ay  Mrs  T.  Cooke,  com¬ 
posed  by  T.  Cooke.  Pr,  2s. 
Although  we  think  a  pastorale 
melody  in  f-  time  would  have  proved 
more  analogous  to  the  metre  of  the 
text  than  the  J  time  chosen  by  Mr, 
Cooke,  we  are  free  to  bay,  the  tune, 
as  devised  by  him,  through  its  in 
uocent  simplicity,  the  mellow  flow 
and  good  connection  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  rhythmical  balancingof  the 
periods,  does  credit  to  Mr.  C.\s  ly¬ 
ric  talents,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
ids  eompositorial  science,  the  Lon¬ 
don  public  have  had  previous  spe¬ 
cimens  of  a  much  higher  order.  In 
the  present  instance  we  make  no 
doubt  of  thecorreetness  of  the  aver¬ 
ment  in  the  title,  as  to  the  applause 
earned  by  Mrs.  T.  Cooke  in  the 
delivery  of  this  song.  We  have 
never  heard  that  lady  sing  without 
real  pleasure,  and  we  regret  that  the 
public  lias  not  more  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  witnessing  her  vo¬ 
cal  talent. 

March  and  Rondo ,  composed ,  and  in- 
scribed  to  Miss  Clarke ,  by  J. 
M^Murdie,  Mus.  Bae.  Oxon. — 
Pr.  2s. 

Besides  the  march  and  rondo  (in 
D  major),  a  slow  movement,  in  the 
same  key,  forms  the  introduction 
to  these.  In  all,  we  recognise  ta-  j 
lent,  ability,  and  a  laudable  degree 
of  care  and  attention.  There  are 
not  those  marks  of  hurried  writing, 
which  in  so  many  musical  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day  leave  no 
other  impression  titan  a  persuasion, 
that  their  chief  object  is  that  of 
being  sold,  rather  than  being  play¬ 
ed  with  relish.  Mr.  M'Murdie 
counterpoints  willingly,  and,  we 
must  add,  satisfactorily.  Of  this 
the  subject  of  his  rondo,  and  many  * 
subsequent  passages,  afford  suffi-  I 


cient  proofs.  Neat  contrivance 
and  creditable  workmanship  are 
frequently  to  he  met  with.  The 
march  claims  our  approbation  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  good  in  plan, 
well  conducted,  regular  and  sym¬ 
metrical  in  its  constituent  parts, 
and  supported  by  a  full  and  correct 
harmonic  arrangement. 
u  ti rove- House  ”  a  Divertimento  for 
the  Pin  no -forte,  in  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  a  grand  military  March , 
and  a  Rondo  d  In  Chasse ,  compo¬ 
sed ,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Sum¬ 
mer  sum,  by  W.  Eavestafl*.  Pr.  4s. 
An  introductory  slow  movement 
in  C,  a  march  in  F,  and  a  rondo  in 
C:  all  very  meritorious! — The 
slow  movement,  a  pastorale,  claims 
our  favour  by  more  than  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  recommendation  :  it  is  soft, 
melodious, chaste,  interspersed  with 
many  passages  of  peculiar  delica¬ 
cy,  and  replete  with  tokens  of  good 
harmonic  science  and  originality. 
Auiong  these  ranks  foremost  Mr. 
E.’s  grand  modulation  to — D  b1* 
Aye,  nothing  less,  though  the  key 
be  C. —  However  averse  we  are  to 
very  extraneous  transitions,  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  E.  has  cleared 
his  bold  path,  to  and  fro,  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  :  from  D  b  he  gets 
comfortably  to  G  b,  and,  by  ana¬ 
logous  process,  dashes  masterly  in¬ 
to  G  ^  (smooth  water),  C,  See.  I  it 
short,  the  business  is  well  done. — 
The  march  also  has  our  full  appro¬ 
bation,  especially  the  second  strain. 
The  portion  in  D  minor  is  very 
good,  full  of  sombre  grandeur,  but 
it  certainly  reminds  us  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  funeral  march. — The  ron¬ 
do,  alia  Siciliana,  presents  at  tiie 
outset  clever  harmonic  contrivance ; 
modulations  of  original  complex¬ 
ion  are  liberally  and  ably  inter¬ 
spersed  pp.  9  and  10;  the  portion 
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in  C  minor  is  well  treated;  the 
whole  of  p.  11  presents  a  string  of 
select  ideas;  and  the  conclusion, 
p.  12,  is  in  fine  style. 

In  dismissing  this  divertimento, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  satisfaction  at  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  perfection  in  the  art,  which 
Mr.  E.’s  successive  works  obvious¬ 
ly  exhibit.  His  aim  at  originality, 
although  occasionally  productive 
of  the  ultra  in  composition,  is  laud¬ 
able,  and  his  attention  to  correct¬ 
ness  in  harmony  worthy  of  our 
warm  commendation. 

The  Copenhagen  Waltz ,  with  new 
Variations  for  the  Piano- Forte, 
composed  by  C.  L.  Lithander. — 
Pr.  2s. 

However  numerous  the  varia¬ 


tions  upon  this  sprightly  German 
tune  may  be,  Mr.  Lithander’s  la¬ 
bour  before  us  shews  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  been  exhausted  by  his 
predecessors.  His  variations  are 
any  thing  but  commonplace  am¬ 
plifications  of  the  air.  Consider¬ 
able  ingenuity  has  been  used  in 
their  construction,  and  something 
or  other  of  a  select  cast  is  to  be 
met  with  in  every  one.  The  left 
hand,  too,  stands  in  no  danger  of 
being  “  asleep it  is  kept  in  acti¬ 
vity  by  occasional  passages  of  very 
good  effect.  Among  these,  we 
number  the  neat  imitations  in  the 
second  strain  of  var.  3.  the  bass  of 
var.  1,  and  4.  &c.  The  chromatic 
semitones  sprinkled  through  var.  5. 
we  notice  with  commendation. 
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PLATE  10. — WALKING  DlllSS. 

An  open  robe  composed  of  jaco¬ 
net  muslin,  and  trimmed  with  mull 
muslin  laid  on  full ;  the  fulness  is 
drawn  in  by  welts;  there  are  two 
round  the  bottom,  and  a  heading. 
Over  this  is  a  very  broad  piece 
welted  in  five  places,  which  has  al¬ 
so  a  heading;  it  is  trimmed  down 
the  fronts  with  a  double  fulness  of 
muslin,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  welt.  The  body  is  made  tight  to  ! 
the  shape,  and  has  a  collar  welted, 
to  correspond  with  the  trimming. 
Long  sleeves,  of  an  easy  fulness, 
finished  at  the  wrist  also  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Over  this  robe  is  worn  a 
spencer,  which  is  composed  of  a 
new  material,  of  a  beautiful  pale  ! 
canary  colour;  the  waist  is  short, 
the  back  a  moderate  breadth,  and 


the  sleeve,  which  is  of  an  easy  ful¬ 
ness,  falls  a  little  off  the  shoulder, 
i  The  bust  is  slightly  ornamented 
;  with  evening  primrose  satin  ;  the 
|  sleeve,  which  falls  a  good  deal  over 
!  the  hand,  is  also  edged  with  it,  and 
!  there  is  a  narrow  band  goes  across 
the  wrist  to  correspond.  The  shoul¬ 
der  is  very  tastefully  finished  with 
|  full  puffs  of  satin,  each  fastened 
down  by  a  silk  button  of  the  same 
colour.  The  spencer  comes  up  to 
the  throat,  and  the  collar  of  the 
dress  falls  over.  The  head-dress 
is  a  French  bonnet,  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  ;  it  is  of  a  moderate  size,  and 
is  finished  at  the  edge  of  the  brim 
with  primrose  satin,  and  tied  under 
!  the  chin  with  ribbon  to  correspond  : 
a  bunch  of  flowers  and  an  elegant 
plumeof  ostrich  feathers  are  placed 
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on  one  side.  Gloves  and  shoes, 
pale  canary  colour. 

PLATE  17. — EVENING  DRESS. 

A  transparent  gauze  dress  over 
a  white  satin  slip;  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  is  ornamented  with  a  trim¬ 
ming  composed  of  double  gauze 
cut  bias:  the  heading  of  this  trim¬ 
ming  is  disposed  in  large  plaits,  the 
lower  part  falling  in  an  easy  ful¬ 
ness;  it  is  slightly  festooned  ;  a  row 
of  painted  taffety  goes  round  it, 
and  a  full-blown  rose  is  placed  on 
each  festoon.  The  body  is  cut  ve¬ 
ry  low  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
shews  the  shoulders,  but  it  is  so 
contrived  as  to  come  high  over  the 
bosom.  Very  short  full  sleeves, 
which,  as  well  as  the  body,  are  ele¬ 
gantly  ornamented  with  pointed 
tulle.  Head-dress  the  coronet  cap 
composed  of  white  satin  and  tulle, 
with  a  slight  intermixture  of  even¬ 
ing  primrose  satin.  The  upper 
part  is  entirely  white  satin;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  crown  :  the  lower  part 
lias  a  fulness  of  tulle  round  the  face, 
which  is  very  becoming.  Neck¬ 
lace  and  ear-rings,  coloured  stones. 
White  kid  gloves,  and  white  satin 
shoes. 

We  have  been  furnished  with 
both  our  dresses  this  month  by  Miss 
Macdonald. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

The  present  month  is  one  in 
which  Fashion  generally  seems  to 
suspend  her  whims,  when,  as  is  at 
present  the  case,  the  weather  is 
fine.  We  have  accordingly  but 
little  novelty  to  notice,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  promenade  costume. 

Walking  dresses  still  continue  to 
be  made  of  muslin,  but  sarsnet  pe¬ 
lisses  have  very  generally  displaced 


I  muslin  ones  for  dishabille.  The 
|  prettiest  and  most  novel  of  these 
i  pelisses  is  composed  of  rich  figured 
sarsnet,  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf, 
and  lined  with  white  sarsnet.  The 
body  is  cut  bias,  and  without  any 
visible  seam;  but  the  back  and 
shoulders  are  ornamented  with  three 
small  welts  on  each  side.  The  col¬ 
lar,  which  falls  over,  is  made  to 
stand  out  from  the  throat;  and  the 
sleeve,  which  is  of  a  moderate 
width,  falls  half  over  the  hand.  The 
trimming  of  the  pelisse  is  a  rich 
embroidery  in  a  feather  pattern, 
composed  of  various  shades  of  green 
(loss  silk  and  chenille;  it  goes  all 
round  the  pelisse,  is  very  broad, 
and  has  a  beautiful  effect.  The 
shoulders  and  the  bottom  of  the 
I  sleeves  are  ornamented  with  satin 
of  the  colour  of  the  dead  leaf ;  it  is 
disposed  in  a  singular  but  tasteful 
manner  in  folds,  and  forms  a  pretty 
epaulette  and  cuff.  We  consider 
this  as  one  of  the  most  gendevvo- 
||  manly  walking  dresses  we  have  seen 
for  some  time ;  it  is  neat,  simple, 
and  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Spencers  are  likewise  in  much 
|!  estimation  both  for  walking  and 
carriage  dress  :  the  one  which  we 
have  given  in  our  print,  is  equally 
a  favourite  in  the  dress  promenade 
ami  carriage  costume.  Levantines, 
spotted  silks,  and  striped  lutestrings 
are  the  favourite  materials;  the 
trimming  is  always  satin,  sometimes 
of  the  same  colour,  hut  oftener  of 
j  one  which  contrasts  well  with  it. 
Epaulettes  are  universally  adopted. 
YVaists  continue  as  short  as  ever, 
and  we  observe  that  the  fashion  of 
the  sleeve  falling  off  the  shoulder 
seems  to  be  reviving. 

Leghorn  is  by  much  the  most  fa¬ 
shionable  material  for  walking  bon- 
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nets;  they  continue  to  be  worn  as 
large  as  ever,  but  we  observe  no 
alteration  in  their  shape  since  our 
last  number:  for  plain  walking 
dress,  they  have  seldom  any  orna¬ 
ment  but  a  ribbon  ;  but  for  carri¬ 
age  or  promenade  dress,  they  are 
decorated  either  with  flowers  or 
feathers,  or  sometimes  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both. 

Spencers  and  9carfs  are  most  fa¬ 
shionable  for  carriage  dress  :  the 
Augusta  spencer,  which  we  under¬ 
stand  is  at  present  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  at  Brighton,  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  dress  spencers  that  we  have 
seen:  it  is  composed  of  striped 
white  satin,  made  tight  to  the  shape, 
and  finished  at  the  waist  with  labs, 
which  are  cut  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
and  edged  with  narrow  silk  trim-  I 
ming:  this  mode  of  ornamenting  j 
the  waist  is  novel  and  prettv.  The 
bust  is  trimmed  with  three  rows  of 
blond  put  on  in  the  pelerine  style, 
and  mixed  with  silk  trimming. 
There  is  no  half  sleeve,  but  the 
last  row  of  blond  passes  directly 
over  the  shoulder,  and  supplies  the 
want  of  one.  The  sleeves  are  fi¬ 
nished  at  the  hand  with  blond  and 
silk  trimming.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  this  spencer. 

The  transparent  bonnets  which 
have  been  so  long  in  estimation 
are  now  very  partially  worn,  even 
in  carriage  dress,  white  satin  and 
Leghorn  being  the  favourite  ma¬ 
terials.  Large-sized  bonnets,  of 
the  1‘reneh  shape,  are  very  preva¬ 
lent;  but  toques  are  also  in  favour: 
they  are  composed  either  of  white 
satin,  or  of  satin  to  correspond  with 
the  spencer  or  pelisse.  These 
head-dresses  are  worn  very  low; 
the  oval  shape  is  most  in  favour, 
and  they  are  always  ornamented 


with  feathers,  of  which  there  are 
generally  three,  placed  to  fall  over 
on  the  left  side. 

Muslin  is  still  universally  adopt¬ 
ed  in  morning  costume.  Robes 
seem  more  in  favour  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  two  months,  and 
dresses  are  again  trimmed  very 
high.  Welted  trimmings  are  much 
in  favour,  as  is  also  French  work: 
this  last  is  much  used  for  robes. 
Some  elegantes  wear  the  bottoms  of 
their  dresses  trimmed  with  rich 
work,  which  is  set  on  very  full; 
there  are  generally  three  rows  of 
this  work,  each  row  headed  by  two 
or  three  welts  formed  in  the  dress 
by  cotton  run  in.  The  bodies  of 
morning  dresses  are  generally  made 
j  in  the  chemisette  style,  but  with  ve- 
j  ry  little  fulness.  Collars  are  uni* 
versal.  Sleeves  are  worn  very 
i loose. 

Silks  are  now  as  much,  or  indeed 
|  rather  more  worn  than  muslin  in 
!  dinner  dress.  Frocks  still  continue 
in  favour;  they  are  cut  low  round 
the  bust,  and  the  sleeves,  if  the 
dress  is  silk,  are  always  short.  The 
most  fashionable  trimmings  for  silk 
dresses  are  composed  of  blond, 
British  net,  or  gauze.  Flounces, 
either  disposed  in  large  plaits,  or 
cut  bias  and  laid  on  double,  are  in 
much  request;  when  they  are  dou¬ 
ble,  they  are  generally  headed  with 
silk  trimming.  A  puckering  of 
net  or  gauze,  intersected  with  silk 
trimming  or  cord,  is  also  very  fa¬ 
shionable;  and  rouleaus,  disposed 
in  waves,  though  so  long  worn,  are 
still  considered  very  genteel. 

British  net  and  transparent  gauze 
over  while  satin  are  the  favourite 
materials  for  full  dress:  the  one 
which  we  have  given  in  our  print, 
is  the  only  novelty  worthy  of  notice 
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which  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

A  new  and  ver}r  pretty  dishabille 
cap  has  just  appeared  :  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  fine  worked  muslin;  is  a 
round  shape,  with  a  full  border  of 
lace;  the  crown  is  higher  than  they 
have  lately  been  worn;  a  small  net 
handkerchief,  edged  with  lace,  is 
pinned  on  the  crown  d  la  marmot tey 
as  the  French  say,  and  is  tied  at 
the  left  side;  it  is  ornamented  with 
full  bows  of  narrow  ribbon  in  front. 

Caps  are  also  very  fashionable 
in  half  dress;  but  they  are  little 
worn  in  full  dress,  with  the  excep-  j 
tion  of  the  one  we  have  given  in 
our  print,  which  promises  to  be¬ 
come  a  very  great  favourite. 

Toques  are  still  considered  very 
fashionable;  but  head-dresses  of 
hair  are  more  general  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  The 


hind  hair  is  dressed  always  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  height;  the  front  hair  is 
combed  back  on  each  side  so  as  to 
leave  the  forehead  hare,  a  few  loose 
ringlets  only  being  suffered  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  each  side.  This  fashion, 
though  far  from  becoming,  is  so 
general  that  no  lady  ventures  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  her  forehead  shaded  even 
by  a  single  ringlet.  Flowers  con¬ 
tinue  in  very  great  request;  but 
plumes  of  feathers,  at  the  base  of 
which  one  sometimes  sees  an  ai¬ 
grette  of  pearls,  diamonds,  or  co¬ 
loured  stones,  are  also  very  fashion¬ 
able:  it  is  needless  to  mention, 
that  this  kind  of  head-dress  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  grand  costume . 

Fashionable  colours  are,  Pomo¬ 
na  green,  pale  canary  colour,  even- 
j  ing  primrose,  sea-green,  pink,  and 
Clarence  blue. 
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Paris,  Aug  19. 

My  dear  Sophia, 

Ouii  fashionable  promenade  I 
dresses  at  present  are  composed 
either  of  perkale,  jaconot  muslin, 
or  the  pretty  pink  muslin  which  I 
described  to  you  in  my  last.  Pe¬ 
lisses  of  perkale,  trimmed  with  mull 
muslin,  are  much  in  favour,  as  are 
also  perkale  pelerines  ;  they  are  the 
only  out-door  coverings  adopted  by 
belles  of  any  taste,  silk  pelisses  and 
spencers  being  totally  exploded  :  j 
though  so  very  versatile  is  fashion 
with  us,  that  perhaps  by  the  time  I 
write  to  you  again  they  will  be  all 
the  mode. 

Pelisses  at  present  are  made  half- 
high,  and  quite  tight  to  the  shape; 
they  have  no  trimming  at  bottom, 

Vot,  Vi.  No.  xxx nr. 


but  are  trimmed  down  each  front 
and  round  the  bust  in  a  very  taste¬ 
ful  manner  with  a  puckering  of 
mull  muslin,  which  is  edged  on  each 
side  with  rich  but  narrow  work. 
The  bottoms  of  the  sleeves  are  or¬ 
namented  to  correspond;  and  the 
sleeves,  instead  of  being  tight  to 
the  arm,  are  now  of  an  easy  fulness, 
except  just  at  the  wrist.  These 
pelisses  have  really  not  much  no¬ 
velty,  yet  there  is  something  neat 
and  tasteful  in  their  appearance, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
cut  and  trimmed  round  the  bust  is 
particularly  advantageous  to  the 
shape:  they  are  always  worn  with 
a  fichu,  and  a  large  ruff  of  rich 
worked  muslin. 

Pelerines  are  rather  more  in  fa* 
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vour ;  they  are  worn  so  large  as  to 
conceal  the  body  of  the  dress,  and 
are  fastened  behind  with  small  but¬ 
tons:  they  are  always  trimmed  to 
correspond  with  the  bottom  of  the 
dress.  Sometimes  the  collar  stands 
up  round  the  throat,  at  others  it 
falls  over.  I  need  not  observe  to 
you,  my  dear  Sophia,  that  this  kind 
of  girlish  covering  for  thebust  looks 
ridiculous  enough  on  women  of  a 
certain  age,  or  on  clumsy  ill-pro- 
portioned  figures;  it  is  in  fact  pro¬ 
per  only  for  the  slight  and  grace¬ 
ful  bel/e  who  is  still  in  the  spring  of 
life:  but  so  arbitrary  is  the  tyrant 
Fashion,  that  ladies  of  all  ages  and 
all  figures  are  seen  in  the  public 
walks  without  any  other  covering. 

Gowns  are  now  made  longer  in 
the  waist,  and  the  backs  narrower, 
than  when  I  w  rote  last.  The  same 
materials  are  used  both  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  dinner  dress  :  the  former 
have  a  plain  high  body  ;  the  latter 
are  cut  low  round  the  bust ;  but  long 
sleeves  are  generally  adopted  for 
both.  The  bottoms  of  the  skirts 
are  trimmed  with  two  flounces, 
which  are  always  white,  even  if  the 
dress  is  coloured :  the  lower  flounce 
is  very  deep  ;  a  narrow  one,  placed 
immediately  over  it,  serves  for  a 
heading.  These  flounces  are  dis¬ 
posed  in  very  large  plaits :  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  long  sleeves  are  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond.  A  sash  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress  is  tied 
behind  in  small  bows  and  long  ends, 
the  ends  sloped  so  as  to  be  broader 
towards  the  extremities,  which  are 
finished  with  plaited  muslin  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  trimming  of  the 
dress. 

This,  however,  though  the  most 
fashionable,  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
trimming  worn  ;  there  is  another 


kind  of  flounce,  much  prettier  and 
less  formal:  it  is  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  is  cut  bias,  and  set  on 
very  full :  two  rows  of  this  trim¬ 
ming  are  put  on,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  round  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt;  it  is  of  a  moderate 
breadth,  and  falls  in  careless  folds, 
which  has  a  good  effect.  The  pe¬ 
lerine,  sleeves,  and  sash  are  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond. 

The  materials  for  chapeaux  are 
gauze,  crape,  gros  dc  \  a  pies ,  and 
Leghorn.  The  mo>t  fashionable  of 
these  is  gauze,  of  which  the  milli¬ 
ners  make  at  least  as  many  hats  as 
of  the  other  three.  White,  citron, 
lilac,  straw-colour,  and  plaid  gauze 
are  all  in  request,  but  white  and 
plaid  are  deemed  most  tonish. 

The  crowns  of  chapeaux  are  still 
worn  low,  and  the  brims  large,  but 
not  of  such  an  outre  size  as  they 
were  some  time  ago.  Some  have  a 
piece  set  in  behind  at  the  bottom 
of  the  caul,  which  stands  out  and 
shades  the  neck  a  little;  the  brims 
of  others  go  all  round,  hut  are  only 
about  an  inch  in  depth  behind,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  back  of  the  neck; 
others  are  quite  square  in  the  brim, 
and  these  in  general  are  cut  out 
behind. 

The  ornaments  for  the  edges  of 
the  brims  of  hats  vary  a  good  deal. 
Some  have  a  ruche  of  the  same 
kind;  others  have  a  gauze  ribbon 
plaited  round  the  edge  in  large 
plaits;  some  have  gauze  or  crape 
bouilloned  on  the  edge,  and  a  great 
number  have  a  piece  of  some  light 
material  disposed  round  the  briui 
in  what  are  called  wolves  mouths . 
Leghorn  hats  are  simply  bound  at 
the  edge  with  a  ribbon,  which  must 
be  either  plaid,  lilac,  or  white. 

Flowers  are  as  much  in  favour  as 
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ever,  but  we  see  very  few  roses. 
Pinks,  larkspurs,  violets,  gerani¬ 
ums,  daisies,  and  pomegranite  flow¬ 
ers  are  all  in  request.  Garlands 
continue  to  be  worn  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  are  not  so  general  as 
wreaths. 

Short  robes,  trimmed  with  floun¬ 
ces  disposed  in  large  plaits,  are 
likely  to  become  fashionable  in  dis¬ 
habille.  They  have  loose  bodies 
with  puckered  collars,  which  stand 
up  quite  round  the  throat,  and  part  - 
ly  envelope  the  chin,  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  waist  by  a  sash  of  the 
same  material,  the  ends  of  which 
are  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the 
robe. 

In  speaking  of  the  promenade 
costume,  I  have  given  you  the  best 
idea  I  am  able  of  dinner  dress.  For 
full  dress,  tulle  over  white  satin  or 
sarsnet  is  in  very  great  request. 
White  levantine,  trimmed  with  tulle 
or  blond,  is  also  very  fashionable 
for  evening  parties.  I  have  just 
seen  one  of  these  dresses,  which, 
without  being  strikingly  novel,  is, 
I  think,  pretty  and  tasteful  enough 
to  deserve  your  notice. 

The  skirt  is  of  a  moderate  length, 
made  without  gores,  and  tolerably 
full  ;  a  row  of  rich  blond  lace  is 
set  on  plain  at  the  bottom  ;  over  this 
is  a  row  of  tulle  bouillons ,  which  is 
surmounted  by  white  satin  coques 
placed  perpendicularly.  These 
coques  are  ornamented  at  each  end 
by  a  little  silk  tuft,  and  headed  by 
another  row  of  tulle  bouillons .  The 
body  is  cut  very  low  round  the  bust ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  bouil - 
lon$9  and  has  a  stomacher  to  corre¬ 
spond.  The  sleeve,  which  is  very 
full  and  short,  is  composed  entirely 
of  tulle,  and  has  a  band  of  bouillons 
across  the  lower  part.  The  girdle 


worn  with  this  dress  is  singularly 
pretty;  it  is  a  ribbon  composed  of 
net  silk,  and  tied  in  a  full  bow  on 
one  side  of  the  bosom:  as  it  is  of 
various  colours,  like  the  scarfs  you 
have  in  London,  it  appears  at  any 
distance  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Toques  I  lave  again  become  fa¬ 
shionable  in  full  dress;  and  small 
round  caps  composed  of  tulle,  and 
ornamented  with  bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers,  are  beginning  to  be  worn  :  but 
the  most  elegant  head-dress  that  I 
have  observed,  is  a  kind  of  toque 
hat,  which  is  composed  of  white 
satin  and  transparent  gauze:  the 
crown,  which  is  oval  and  low,  is  a 
mixture  of  both ;  the  satin  is  plain  ; 
the  gauze  is  laid  on  in  flutings.  The 
brim  is  very  small  ;  it  is  cut  in 
points,  which  are  edged  with  pearl : 
the  toque  part  is  gauze,  laid  on  ve¬ 
ry  full,  something  in  the  style  of  a 
turban  ;  the  fulness  is  confined  by 
strings  of  pearl,  which  are  fanci¬ 
fully  intermixed  with  it.  This  is 
really  an  elegant  bat,  and  would 
be  particularly  becoming  to  my 
Sophia’s  Hebe  face. 

Our  shoes  and  boots  have  afford¬ 
ed  no  novelty  for  some  time  past, 
but  I  have  lately  observed  that  our 
dress  shoes  are  worn  higher  than 
they  used  to  be  on  the  instep:  in¬ 
stead  of  rosettes,  there  are  general¬ 
ly  little  clasps  of  gold  or  silver; 
sometimes  these  clasps  are  pearl 
or  coral.  For  the  promenade  we 
wear  brodequins,  which  are  a  sort  of 
half-boot  composed  of  kid  leather, 
or  stout  silk,  and  buttoned  on  one 
side ;  they  sometimes  correspond 
with  the  dress,  but  more  frequently 
are  of  a  different  colour. 

Lilac,  wild  rose-colour,  citron, 
and  straw-colour,  are  at  present 
most  fashionable. 
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Anti  now,  my  dear  Sophia,  having 
described  to  yon  the  apparel  of  our 
Parisian  belles,  literally  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  I  have  only  to  repeat  to 
you  what  you  already  know,  that 


neither  time,  absence,  nor  new  con¬ 
nections  can  ever  weaken  that  ten¬ 
der  friendship  lor  you,  which  has 
for  so  many  years  constituted  the 
principal  pleasure  of  your 

Eudocia. 


fine  arts. 

PICTORIAL  CARDS. 

PLATE  15. — FOUR  PLAYING-CARDS. 


The  Three  of  Diamonds  re-  ^ 
presents  a  mountebank  exhibiting  . 
and  lecturing  on  varieties  of  the 
human  visage,  made  hideous  by 
ill-shaped  masks  and  strange  co¬ 
lours;  an  improvement,  perhaps,; 
on  the  ancient  medium  of  the  horse- 
collar.  The  zany  is  in  the  usual 


spade,  and  by  inscriptions  in  the 
Persic  language,  inscribed  upon 
the  capitals  and  friezes. 

The  Seven  of  Clues.  A  Turk¬ 
ish  rajah,  seated  on  his  throne  of 
state,  is  receiving  the  homage  of 
two  officers,  who  are  prostrate  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  throne  is  surmount- 


act  of  expressing  astonishment  at  led  by  plumes  and  other  decoia- 
the  skill  of  bis  master;  and  the  j  tions  formed  by  the  figure  of  the 
male  part  of  the  audience  are  at-  club,  which  is  also  borne  as  orna- 
tentively  watching  the  effect  of  the  j  ments  on  the  dresses  of  the  attend- 
exhibition  on  the  countenance  of  ants. 

a  well-dressed  female  placed  be-  }j  The  Five  of  Hearts  represents 
tween  them.  The  figure  of  the  a  Grecian  lady  at  her  work-table, 
card  forms  the  mask  and  handker-  employed  in  forming  into  bracelets 

chief,  and  an  ornament  to  the  stage.  I  the  valuable  seed  of  the  accoa 


The  Four  of  Spades.  A  fire 
worshipper  is  prostrate  at  a  conse¬ 
crated  altar,  at  which  two  lamps  are 
burning  with  the  perpetual  fire. 
The  pyramid  and  globe  are  shel¬ 
tered  beneath  a  canopy  supported 
by  four  pillars,  which  is  decorated 
by  mystical  devices  formed  by  the 


plant,  which  are  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  giving  additional  lus¬ 
tre  to  beauty,  by  communicating 
their  transparent  freshness  to  the 
skin,  and  by  giving  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes.  The  heart  is  disposed  as 
architectural  ornaments,  and  as 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  vase. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  REGARDING 
RECENTLY  IMPORTED  ANTIQUITIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 

I  perceive  in  yourlastnum- 
ber  some  inquiries  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent  signing  himself  H.  K.  respect¬ 
ing  some  relics  lately  brought  into 


this  country  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  landed  at  Palace-yard. 
He  asks,  first,  whether  they  formed 
part  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  Co- 
j  rintb,  or  Thebes,  or  of  any,  or  all 
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of  them  ;  and  next,  where  they  are 
to  be  deposited,  and  whether  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  it  seems  has  lately  had 
the  head  of  Memnon  given  to  him. 

Allow  me,  in  reply,  in  the  first 
place  to  observe,  that  I  apprehend 
it  is  not  impossible  that  these  spe¬ 
cimens  of  ancient  architecture  have 
been  brought  from  different  places  : 
they  consist  almost  solely  of  the 
fragments  of  columns,  some  in  a 
more  and  some  in  a  less  perfect 
state :  the  capitals  and  pedestals 
are  invariably  separated  from  the 
shafts,  and,  excepting  from  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  stone  or  marble,  it  is 
not  perhaps  now  easy  to  ascertain 
which  belonged  to  which.  They 
are  in  different  styles  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  are  composed  of  different 
substances;  some  of  marble,  some 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  and  some 
of  a  stone  of  a  very  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  and  composition,  the 
grain  running  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  pillar,  and  the  veins  or  streaks, 
which  are  of  various  colours,  being 
in  the  same  direction,  and  continued 
nearly  in  straight  lines.  I  do  not,  j 
however,  find  among  them  any  of 
what  your  correspondent  calls  verd* 
antique ,  though  there  is  a  fragment 
or  two  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  it.  What 
was  the  general  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  Carthage,  or  of  what  mate¬ 
rials  the  public  buildings  were  com¬ 
posed,  I  confess  myself  in  the  dark, 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  obtain  any 
information  upon  the  subject  :  it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
various  ancient  orders  were  in  use; 
and  in  so  magnificent  a  city  no  doubt 
marble,  granite,  and  porphyry  were 
brought  from  great  distances  to 
embellish  the  palaces  and  temples. 


Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that 
all  these  recently  imported  anti¬ 
quities  may  have  been  brought  from 
thence.  I  confess  that  I  am  of  your 
correspondent’s  opinion,  that  the 
probability  is  the  other  way. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  in 
answer  to  H.  K.’s  second  question, 
that  all  these  specimens  have  been 
conveyed  to,  and  are  now  deposit¬ 
ed  at,  the  British  Museum,  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  Elgin  and  Townley 
marbles,  where  any  individual  who 
chooses  to  take  the  trouble  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them.  They  are  at  present  not 
under  cover,  but  before  the  winter 
it  is  advisable  that  a  temporary 
erection  should  be  made  over  them, 
if  there  be  not  room  to  deposit 
them  in  any  of  the  buildings  at 
present  raised.  The  effect  of  the 
severity  of  our  northern  climate 
upon  these  southern  relics  would 
be  very  injurious;  besides  which, 
the  smoke  and  dirt  they  would  be 
exposed  to  in  the  open  court-yard, 
would  much  disfigure  their  beauty 
in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

Let  me  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  some  of  the  capitals  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Corinthian  order  are 
in  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,  and  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  exquisite  mate¬ 
rials:  the  greatest  skill  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  cutting 
them. 

I  am  not  able  to  refer  your  cor¬ 
respondent  to  any  published  ac¬ 
count  of  these  relics.  I  am,  &c. 

D.  F.  J. 

Hampstead,  Aug.  8, 1318. 

[The  Editor  solicits  such  further 
information  upon  this  curious  sub¬ 
ject  as  any  of  his  readers  may  be 
able  to  supply.] 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  EDMUND  CAPELL,  ESQ. 


(From  Mr.  Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes,  frc.  of  the  1  Sth  Century  ) 


Mr.  Capell  was  born  atTroston, 
near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  June  11, 1713. 
He  was  descended  from  the  Ca- 
pells  of  that  county,  but  from  what 
branch  of  them  the  writer  cannot 
say  with  precision,  though  it  be¬ 
came  collateral  before  the  family 
was  ennobled,  and  therefore  was  not 
in  the  entail  of  its  honours,  as  some 
have  imagined.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  hy  Mr.  Capell,  for  an 
affectation  of  this  kind  of  pride  was 
not  among  his  foibles. 

The  father  of  the  gentleman  be* 
fore  us  was  a  clergyman,  and  held 
the  family  living  hereafter  mention¬ 
ed;  and  I  presume  was  a  younger 
brother,  and  became  heir  to  his 
elder  brother,  for  he  enjoyed  a 
considerable  patrimonial  estate, 
which  afterwards  devolved  to  Ed- 


ward,  his  eldest  son ;  while  the  liv-  ! 
ing,  with  a  younger  brother's  for¬ 
tune,  went  to  Robert,  the  younger 
and  only  brother  of  Edward. 

Edward  had  one  brother,  Robert, 
and  three  sisters,  Hester,  Dorothy,  J 
and  Anne.  He  had  an  uncle  of  the 
name  of  Maddox,  who  was  a  clerk 
in  the  lord  chamberlain’s  office  un-  j 
der  Charles  Duke  of  Grafton.  This 
was  probably  on  the  mother’s  side. 

Edward  was,  I  think,  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  Hall,  though  he  left  his  MSS. 
and  books  relative  to  Shakspeare 
to  I  rinity  College.  His  brother  ! 
was  a  fellow  (a  senior)  at  the  time: 
but  that  was  not  the  reason  of  such 
bequest.  The  former  college  was, 


in  his  opinion,  too  obscure  a  place 
for  such  a  deposit,  for  nothing  but 
his  industry  could  exceed  his  vani- 
nity. 

More  than  twenty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  preparing  the  text 
of  Shakspeare  for  the  press.  He 
must  at  the  same  time  have  attend¬ 
ed  to  his  notes,  glossary,  and  u  The 
School  of  Shakspeare,”  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publish,  though  not 
more  than  two  or  three  sheets  were 
left  unprinted  ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
thirty -three  years  of  bis  life  were 
absorbed  in  these  works  :  for  lie  did 
little  else;  though  he  preserved  the 
languages  in  a  more  or  less  degree 
to  the  last.  He  was  no  mean  clas¬ 
sical  scholar,  and  to  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages  had  added  the  French  and 
the  Italian  ;  the  last  of  which  was 
necessary  to  him  in  his  post  of  de¬ 
puty  inspector  of  the  plays,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  operas,  which  were  sent 
to  him  untranslated. 

Mr.  Capell  held  likewise,  under 
the  lord  chamberlain,  the  post  of 
groom  of  the  privy  chamber,  in 
which  he  was  likewise  put  by  his 
Grace  of  Grafton,  1745,  vice  John 
Parsons,  Esq.  ;  and  in  which  also 
he  w'as  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Trail. 
The  net  produce  of  these  two  ap¬ 
pointments  was,  communibus  minis, 
very  nearly  worth  300/. 

It  cannot  be  allowed  that  Mr. 
Capell  had  any  genius,  by  which  I 
mean  wit  or  invention  ;  for  nothing 
original  is  known  to  have  been 
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written  by  him.  Once  indeed  he  ; 
shewed  to  a  friend  a  bold,  ill -writ¬ 
ten,  unpointed  epigram,  levelled  I 
at  his  persecutors,  which  he  himself 
chuckled  at  as  a  happy  thought.  j 
Neither  had  he  any  tincture  of  what  ! 
is  called  taste.  He  had  not  even  ; 
pretensions  to  the  intermediate  i 
rank  of  an  antiquary  (for  he  held  jj 
them  rather  in  contempt),  though 
he  of  necessity  met  with  so  many 
passages  in  Shakspeare  relative  to 
ancient  customs  and  manners. — 
These  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
in  search  of  various  readings,  for 
which  I  need  but  refer  to  his  notes, 
wherein  he  is  much  more  busy  in 
comparing  editions,  than  in  eluci¬ 
dating  his  author. 

He  piqued  himself,  and  not  with¬ 
out  some  justice,  in  having  purged 
and  reclaimed  his  author’s  text ;  in-  j 
somuch  that,  being  complimented 
with  the  title  of  the  Restorer  of  j| 
Shakspeare ,  by  a  literary  peer  (I  ! 
think  Lord  Dacre),  he  was  known  ■ 
to  have  wept  whenever  he  read  the  j 
letter.  His  vanity,  it  must  he  own¬ 
ed,  was  a  little  aided  in  this  weak¬ 
ness  by  the  irritable  state  of  his  j 
nerves,  occasioned  by  a  sedentary  j; 
and  secluded  life.  This  appeila-  ; 
tion  was  the  maximum  of  his  wishes : 
the  misfortune  was,  that  it  was  said 
in  a  private  letter,  and  not  to  the 
world,  with  which  he  was  unde- 
signedly  at  war. 

Mr.  Capell  was  a  personable, 
well-made  man,  of  the  middle  sta¬ 
ture,  and  had  much  of  the  carriage, 
manners,  and  sentiments  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  bust  prefixed  to  his  notes  ; 
and  “The  School  of  Shakspeare,” 
was  taken,  I  presume,  when  he  was  jj 
in  the  meridian  of  health,  for  it  j 
conveys  nothing  of  his  features  in  |j 


profile  to  those  who  only  knew  him 
in  the  latter  part  of  life,  when  he 
was  much  afflicted  with  a  scorbutic 
humour,  which  shewed  itself  so 
much  in  his  face,  that  his  features 
became  coarse,  swollen,  and  dis¬ 
guised.  When  he  was  a  young 
man,  both  at  college  and  at  the 
Temple,  he  was  a  professed  beau, 
and  much  inclined  to  gallantry,  as 
well  as  gaiety  in  dress. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that 
one  who  had  affected  so  much  re¬ 
finement,  should  fancy  himself  a 
man  of  taste.  Painting  and  music, 
I  think,  he  was  equally  a  stranger 
to  :  he  might,  for  the  sake  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  like  poetry  ;  though  he  was 
not  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  a 
competent  judge.  As  lie  must  shew 
a  taste  in  something,  he  chose  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  built  a  house  on  the 
faith  of  his  own  skill  in  that  science, 
for  which  he  paid  exceedingly  dear, 
to  the  greatdisappomtmentof  those 
who  succeeded  to  his  fortune.  This 
house  was  placed  in  a  situation  of 
all  others  the  most  uninteresting  to 
a  man  of  taste,  who  looks  for  diver¬ 
sity  of  prospect,  lawns,  groves,  ri¬ 
vulets,  ;  for  it  was  close  to  the 
sea,  at  the  dirty  port  of  Hastings. 
Here  was  he  so  much  cramped  iu 
the  scope  about  his  house,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  several  adjacen¬ 
cies,  or  pay  for  them  “  inch-meal  .” 
This  whim  cost  him,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  he  was  not  given  to  ex¬ 
aggeration,  near  5000/.;  and,  la¬ 
mentable  to  tell,  did  not,  after  his 
decease,  produce  more  than  1300/. 
Here,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  he  passed  his  hours,  from 
May  till  October,  equally  unknow¬ 
ing  and  unknown;  for  he  was  of 
too  haughty  a  spirit  to  associate 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  too  much 
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of  a  humourist  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  At  first 
indeed  he  used  to  make  morning 
•visits  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  (Sir 
William  Ashburnham,  tvho  had  a 
patrimonial  seat  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood)  ;  but  even  these  wore  away, 
and  he  became  at  last  as  much  a 
hermit  at  Hastings,  as  in  his  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  Temple. 

When  he  came  to  town  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
his  death,  nothing  but  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  business  could  draw  him  out 
of  doors.  He  was,  however,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  temperate  in  his  diet, 
eating  sparingly  of  simple  things, 
and  chiefly  white-meats,  and  drink¬ 
ing  no  wine,  except  one  glass,  if 
perchance  any  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  of  his  little  repast.  He 


was  prudent,  not  covetous;  expen* 
sive  he  could  not  be,  though  he  was 
always  neat  in  his  dress  to  the  last, 
which  was  as  plain  and  simple  as  it 
had  once  been  gaudy. 

No  one  but  himself  was  permit* 
ted  to  stir  his  fire,  or  snuff  his  can¬ 
dles  ;  and  to  remove  and  misplace 
the  most  trifling  thing  in  his  room 
was  a  heinous  offence.  Thus, 
while  he  mistook  literary  industry 
lor  genius,  he  thought  preciseness 
was  a  proof  of  a  refined  under¬ 
standing:  long  habit  had  changed 
|  the  latter  into  a  humoursome  par- 
|  ticularity  and  peevishness,  which 
drove  his  friends  from  even  ma¬ 
king  him  eleemosynary  visits,  when 
he  really  wished  and  begged  for  a 
little  company.  He  died  Jan.  24, 
1781,  aged  08  years. 
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(From  Mrs.  Opie's  New  Tales.) 


One  of  the  waiters,  whose  name 
was  Everett,  was  a  man  who  had 
once  belonged  to  a  gang  of  house¬ 
breakers  and  thieves,  but  struck 
with  temporary  remorse  during  a 
violent  illness,  had  left  his  wicked 
courses;  and  after  trying  different 
employments,  had  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  get  the  place  of  waiter  at 
an  inn  ;  and  there  he  might  per¬ 
haps  have  become  a  more  respect¬ 
able  character,  had  he  not  formed 
a  connection  with  a  very  abandoned 
woman,  whom  he  married,  and  who 
now,  on  pretence  of  her  being  ill, 
and  wanting  his  assistance,  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  leaving  his  place  and 
coming  to  her,  with  a  view  of  his 
joining  a  gang  of  smugglers,  with 
whom  she  was  intimate,  and  going 
with  them  immediately  on  a  cruise 


on  board  their  cutter,  which  she 
thought  would  be  good  for  her 
health. 

Accordingly  he  had  given  warn¬ 
ing  to  his  master,  and  he  was  to  set 
off  the  next  day  for  the  place  where 
his  wife  expected  him.  But  well 
knowing  he  should  be  more  wel¬ 
come  to  her  if  he  brought  money 
with  him,  and  also  being  aware  that 
he  could  get  on  board  ship  imme¬ 
diately,  he  resolved  to  make  prize 
of  part,  if  not  all,  of  that  gold  which 
Bradford  had  so  ostentatiously  dis¬ 
played;  and  he  thought  he  could 
do  this  with  more  security,  because 
Bradford  having  already  accused 
Henry  of  having  robbed  him,  his 
suspicions  would  undoubtedly  fall 
on  him ;  and  he  could,  if  Henry 
was  sound  asleep  (as  he  expected 
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him  to  be),  put  some  of  the  money 
and  coins  in  his  pocket. 

Accordingly  heentered  the  room, 
and  found  Henry  unconscious,  as  if 
in  the  sleep  of  death.  On  Henry’s 
table  lay  a  small  diamond  pin,  the 
gift  of  his  mother;  that  Everett 
resolved  to  make  Ins  own,  and  for 
a  while  he  pinned  it  on  the  bosom 
of  his  shirt.  He  then  went  to  Brad¬ 
ford’s  bedside;  but  finding  him  less 
soundly  asleep  than  he  expected, 
and  also  finding  that  his  head  lay 
on  his  pockets,  he  saw  no  certainty 
of  securing  his  prize  but  by  adding 
murder  to  robbery.  He,  therefore, 
drew  Henry's  szcord  from  his  scab¬ 
bard,  and  made  a  blow  with  it  at 
the  yet  sleeping  Bradford:  but 
though  it  wounded  it  did  not  kill, and 
it  awoke  him  immediately  so  much 
as  to  enable  him  to  struggle  with 
the  villain  for  one  moment — but  in 
vain;  the  next  stroke  was  fatal,  and 
Bradford  fell  back  on  his  pillow  a 
bleeding  and  insensible  corpse. 
Everett  then  went  back  into  Hen¬ 
ry’s  room,  and  replaced  the  bloody 
sword  in  the  scabbard. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  Everett 
had  completed  his  purpose,  and 
was  returning  to  take  possession  of 
the  money,  Henry  became  restless, 
and  talked  in  his  sleep ;  which 
alarmed  Everett  so  much  that  he 
dared  not  stay  a  moment  longer  in 
either  room,  but  returned  to  his 
own,  where,  having  washed  himself, 
and  burnt  to  ashes  all  his  linen  that 
was  bloody,  he  resolved  to  wait  till 
he  thought  Henry  was  once  more 
sound  asleep.  But  on  his  re-en¬ 
tering  the  chamber,  Henry,  to  his 
great  alarm,  cried  out,  u  Who’s 
there  ?”  and  he  was  glad  to  retreat; 
nor  could  he  find  an  opportunity  of 
ever  entering  the  room  again,  for 
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he  heard  Henry  walking  about  soon 
after,  and  found  by  the  noise  he 
made,  that  he  was  dressing  himself. 

Thus,  then,  had  he  burdened  his 
soul  with  the  commission  of  mur¬ 
der,  without  any  recompence  what¬ 
ever;  nor  dared  he  leave  the  house 
under  such  circumstances,  as  that 
would  appear  a  suspicious  proceed¬ 
ing;  and  with  a  sinking  heart, 
though  with  an  assured  counte¬ 
nance,  Everett  dressed  himself  and 
joined  his  fellow-servants. 

When  Henry  awoke  from  his 
first  deep  sleep,  he  awoke  to  sleep 
no  more  that  night,  for  with  re¬ 
turning  consciousness  came  the 
horrible  recollection  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  he  had  made,  to  do  ail 
act  which  his  own  principles,  both 
moral  and  religious,  utterly  con* 
demned  ;  namely,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  his  parents’ 
peace,  raise  his  arm  against  the 
existence  of  a  fellow- creature  ! 

To  a  virtuous  young  man  and  an 
obedient  pious  child  like  Henry, 
such  a  recollection  was  insupport¬ 
able;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  began  to  consider,  wdiether  it  was 
or  was  not  too  late  to  draw  back  from 
the  precipice  on  which  he  stood. 

Nor  did  he  deliberate  in  vain; 
for  soon  not  only  “  consideration 
like  an  angel  came,  and  whipped 
the  offending  spirit  out  of  him,” 
but  salutary  fear  of  God  conquered 
the  unworthy  fear  of  man  and  mail’s 
censure;  and  he  almost  positively 
resolved  to  quit  Berkshire  instantly, 
and  to  leave  a  letter  for  Bradford 
and  for  his  own  second,  explaining 
his  reasons  for  not  fighting ;  and  de¬ 
claring  his  resolution,  if  Bradford 
persisted  in  his  calumnies  and  his 
violence,  to  seek  redress  in  a  court 
of  law. 
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Still  he  could  not  prev  ail  on  him- 
self  to  do  what  Ins  conscience  re¬ 
quired.  Still  pride,  and  even  a 
virtuous  resentment,  withheld  their 
approbation  of  the  meditated  step; 
and  he  was  sitting  irresolute  still 
(though  his  trunk  was  nearly  pack¬ 
ed,  and  he  himself  dressed  all  but 
his  sword),  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  waiter  appeared  at  it. 

“  What  do  you  want?”  said 
Henry. 

“  I  am  come  to  awake  Mr.  Brad-  h 
ford,  sir,  by  his  own  desire,  at  five 
o’clock.” — “  Is  it  so  late  ?”  replied  jj 
Henry.  “  But  be  so  good  as  not 
to  awake  Mr.  Bradford  yet,”  he 
added  in  great  agitation  ;  “  I  have 
a  reason  for  it.” 

“  Indeed  I  must, sir,”  replied  the  ! 
man  with  a  look  of  suspicion,  “  for 
he  is  a  violent  gentleman,  and  he  ; 
would  be  angry.” 

“No  matter;  oblige  me,  and  here 
is  money  for  you,”  said  Henry,  who 
feared  to  have  any  communication 
with  Bradford  till  his  mind  was 
made  up  how  to  act. 

“  I  will  have  none  of  your  money, 
sir,”  returned  the  man  indignant¬ 
ly ;  for  at  this  moment,  glancing 
his  eye  towards  the  sword,  which 
lay  on  Henry’s  chair,  he  saw  the 
hilt  was  bloody,  and  that  there  was  |j 
blood  on  the  floor  by  it. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  ut-  jj 
tered  these  words,  he  ran  past  the 
astonished  Henry,  and  entered 
Bradford’s  chamber.  At  sight  of 
the  scene  before  him,  the  man  ut¬ 
tered  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
which  made  Henry  follow  him.  But 
as  he  intercepted  Henry’s  view  of 
the  corpse,  he  exclaimed,  “  What 
is  the  matter?” 

On  hearing  his  voice,  the  waiter 
turned  round.  “  Do  you  ask  what 


is  the  matter?”  said  he:  €i  wretch! 
hypocrite  !”  So  saying,  he  ran  to 
the  door  of  Henry’s  room,  in  spite 
of  his  detaining  arm,  took  the  key, 
which  was  inside,  and  then  locking 
Henry  in,  went  down  stairs, crying 
“  Murder!” 

Amazement,  speechless  amaze¬ 
ment,  now  took  possession  of  Hen¬ 
ry,  which  was  succeeded  by  horror 
and  agony  as  great,  when,  on  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  bed,  on  returning 
into  the  room  from  his  vain  pursuit 
of  the  waiter,  he  beheld  Bradford 
stiff  and  bleeding,  and  saw  by  his 
countenance  that  he  was  dead,  ei¬ 
ther  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  an 
assassi  n. 

Surprise,  pity,  and  consternation 
at  once  assailed  and  overwhelmed 
him,  and  lie  staggered  against  the 
wall,  nearly  as  insensible  as  the 
bloody  corpse  before  him  ;  while 
at  first  no  fear  or  consideration  for 
himself  mingled  with  his  feelings 
for  Bradford.  But  short  was  the 
disinterested  agony.  The  waiter’s 
singular  manner  both  of  speaking 
and  acting,  in  one  alarming  mo¬ 
ment  recurred  to  his  mind,  and 
convinced  him,  that  the  suspicion 
of  having  murdered  Bradford  must 
indubitably  fall  on  him:  and  he 
stood  pale  and  motionless,  the  image 
of  despair,  with  his  eyes  wildly  fix¬ 
ed  on  the  unconscious  object  be¬ 
fore  him,  when  he  heard  the  door 
unlocked,  and  saw  every  inhabitant 
of  the  inn  rushing  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  disorder  and  alarm. 

The  scene  needed  no  explana¬ 
tion — it  explained  itself.  On  the 
bed,  in  the  inner  room,  lay  the 
bleeding  and  now  cold  body  of 
Bradford;  by  the  side  of  it  stood 
Henry,  overwhelmed  with  such 
agony  as  could  be  easily  mistaken 
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for  the  agony  of  guilt;  while  the 
landlord  seized  the  sword  of  Henry 
Woodville,  and  drawing  it  from  the 
scabbard,  held  it  up  to  view,  stain¬ 
ed  to  the  very  hilt  with  blood. 

“  My  sword!”  cried  Henry,  rou¬ 
sed  by  this  painful  sight,  “  and  was 
it  done  with  my  sword  too?  Then  I 
am  a  lost  man  indeed  !”  And  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  he  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

It  was  found  also  that  Bradford 
had  not  been  robbed;  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  with  w  hom  he  and  Brad¬ 
ford  had  supped,  now  stooped  down 
and  took  up  something  which  glit¬ 
tered  on  the  floor,  and  it  proved  to 
be  Henry’s  shirt-pin,  the  beauty  of 
which  he  had  admired  the  preced- 
ing  night.  The  head  of  this  pin 
had  been  broken  off  in  Bradford’s 
short  struggle  with  Everett;  who, 
as  I  before  stated,  had  pinned  it  on 
his  shirt,  and  it  now  served  (with 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
robbery)  as  an  additional  proof 
against  the  innocent  Henry. 

u  Alas  !”  cried  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  holding  it  up  to  Henry,  who 
had  now  uncovered  his  face,  M  un¬ 
happy  young  man,  look!  what  an 
evidence  is  this  against  you  !” 

Henry  did  look — recognised  his 
once  dear  ornament  (the  gift  of  his 
mother  on  his  birth -day),  and  turn¬ 
ing  away,  he  said  nothing  then. 
But  w’hen  the  coroner  w?as  come, 
and  the  inquest  entered  upon,  lie 
solemnly  called  on  his  Maker  to 
witness  his  entire  innocence  of  the 
murder,  strong  as  he  must  own  ap¬ 
pearances  to  he  against  him. 

These  terrible  events  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  with  such  exces¬ 
sive  rapidity,  that  Henry  felt  too 
much  bewildered,  and  his  feelings 
were  too  much  obtunded,  for  him 
to  take  in  as  yet  the  danger,  the  mi¬ 


sery,  and  the  necessities  of  bis  si¬ 
tuation  :  but  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  prison  as  the  supposed  mur¬ 
derer  of  Bradford,  lie  was  roused 
to  the  full  horrors  of  his  almost 
hopeless  condition;  but  then  he 
recollected  w  ith  some  comfort,  that 
his  friend  and  partner  was  only  a 
day’s  journey  from  him,  and  he  was 
sure  that  he  would  not  only  hasten 
to  him  immediately,  but  would 
break  the  sad  tidings  to  his  beloved 
family. 

Accordingly  he  begged  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  write  to  him,  and  having 
done  so,  stating  his  entire  inno¬ 
cence,  and  his  confidence  that  Mr. 
Courtrvay  would  believe  him  inno¬ 
cent,  he  felt  more  easy,  and  resign¬ 
ed  himself  with  confidence  to  the 
will  and  protection  of  that  Being 
who  “  judgeth  not  as  man  jndgeth,” 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  Henry  when  the  night 
closed  in  on  him  in  the  cell  of  his 
prison,  and  he  saw-  himself  chain¬ 
ed,  confined,  and  abhorred  as  a 
murderer,  though  innocent  of  even 
any  intentional  crime,  except  as 
far  as  having  intended  to  meet  the 
poor  murdered  Bradford  in  mortal 
combat,  could  be  deserving  of  the 
name. 

But  the  bitterest  of  all  agony, 
and  that  consciousness  on  which  he 
could  not  even  bear  to  dwell — for 
there  was  madness  in  it — was  the 

! 

|  thought  of  what  his  parents,  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  his  friends  would  endure. 
u  However,  I  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  they  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe  ine  guilty,”  said  he  mental¬ 
ly  :  he  then  betook  himself  to  long 
and  ardent  prayer,  and  fell  into 
refreshing  sleep, 
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Mr.  James  of  Derby  will  shortly 
publish,  by  subscription,  A  Dia¬ 
gram  of  the  French  Language ,  to  be 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  map.  It 
will  contain  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  original  matter,  com¬ 
prising  an  improved  arrangement 
of  the  verbs,  with  remarks  and  sug¬ 
gestions  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  language. 

Mr.  Stanley,  assistant  surgeon 
and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  in  October 
next,  A  Manual  of  Practical  A?ia- 
tomj/9  for  the  use  of  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  dissections. 

Anderson  and  Chase  will  pub¬ 
lish  on  the  1st  of  October  next, 
their  Annual  Catalogue  of  new  and 
second-hand  Medical  Books;  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  London,  their  terms, 
hours  of  attendance,  &c. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow,  A.  M. 
F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Mem.  Geol.  Soc.  has 
in  the  press,  a  second  edition  of 
his  Elements  of  Conchology,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Linnaean  system,  illustra¬ 
ted  by  28  plates,  drawn  from  nature. 

The  principal  artists  of  the  city 
of  Worcester  have  at  length  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  public  exhibition 
of  their  works,  in  which  they  will 
be  materially  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  corporation  for  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  Guildhall.  They 
hope,  from  the  encouragement  held 
out,  that  they  may  be  able,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  first  ex¬ 
hibition,  to  produce  a  few  pictures, 
which  may  at  once  add  credit  to 
individual  talent,  and  to  the  city 
that  produced  it. 


The  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont 
are  about  to  be  published,  printed 
elegantly  in  two  pocket  volumes, 
and  at  a  moderate  price. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  oc¬ 
tavo,  The  Nativity  of  her  Roi/al 
Highness  the  late  Princess  Charlotte - 
Augusta, calculated,  by  John  W ors- 
dale,  sen.  from  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Greenwich;  including  every  arc  of 
direction  in  the  zodiac  and  mundo, 
with  their  genuine  and  natural  ef¬ 
fects,  combined  with  the  measure 
of  time  used  and  practised  by  the 
learned  Claudius  Ptolemy,  and  ad- 
|  justed  in  proportion  to  the  sun’s 
!  geocentric  motion  in  the  ecliptic. 
To  which  is  added,  an  important 
and  interesting  calculation  of  seven 
remarkable  nativities,  the  parties 
being  now  living. 

D.  Jones’s  new  translation  of 
the  Four  Gospels  into  Welch,  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days,  in  a 
duodecimo  volume. 

The  first  part  of  The  Life  of  Mr. 
West ,  President  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  hy  Mr.  Galt,  from  materials 
furnished  by  the  subject  of  the 
work,  excited  considerable  inter¬ 
est:  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  the 
second  part  is  in  progress,  which 
will  bring  the  memoirs  down  to  a 
late  date. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the 
late  George  Hardinge,  king’s  coun¬ 
sel  and  one  of  the  judges  for  Wales, 
will  shortly  be  published,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was 
I  long  his  intimate  friend,  and  who 
j  derived  from  Mr.  Hardinge  some 
of  the  most  valuable  materials  for 
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his  late  volumes  of  Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes. 

Mr.  T.  Parke,  whose  learning  in 
old  English  literature  is  admitted 
1)3'  all,  and  who  gave  some  proofs 
of  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Nuga 
Antiquay  is  about  to  publish  what 
lie  calls  Nuga  Modern <e,  or  Morn¬ 
ing  Thoughts  and  Midnight  Mu- 
sings.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
his  book  will  turn  out  to  be  better 
than  his  title. 

Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  has  in  the 
press,  An  Account  of  the  Life ,  Clia - 
racter,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  MonrOy  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  great  industry  and  learning, 
is  to  edit  the  abridgment  of  Mr. 
Todd’s  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

The  Rev  C.  R.  Maturin,  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Bertram,  and  of 
Woman,  or  Pour  et  Contre,  a  no¬ 
vel,  is  about  to  print  a  volume  of 
Sermons ,  delivered  at  his  curacy  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Dublin. 

We  had  occasion  to  mention 
some  time  ago  Bellamy’s  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  Genesis,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
version  now  in  use  was  corrupt  and 
incorrect:  this  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  Mr.  Whitaker  of  St. 
John’s  Cambridge,  who  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  refute  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Mr.  W.  Carey  will  shortly  pro¬ 
duce  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr. 
Hayden ,  the  painter  of  Macbeth, 
and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon:  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  criticisms 
upon  his  pictures  and  writings. 

Memoirs  on  the  present  State  of 
Science ,  and  Institutions  for  its  Pro¬ 
motion  in  France ,  are  in  the  press: 
they  are  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville, 
and  the)'  will  be  accompanied  by 


many  plates  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  authoress  of  the  well-known 
novel  Purity  of  Heart,  and  of  The 
Confession,  has  written  a  poem, 
called  The  Moor  of  Tripoli ,  which 
in  MS.  has  received  considerable 
praise. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brook  has  a  very 
valuable  work  nearly  completed, 
on  the  State  and  Progress  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  first  planting  of  Christianity  to 
our  own  day. 

Dr.  Ayre  of  Hull  has  in  the 
press,  Observations  on  the  Causes 
and  Cure  of  Insanity . 

Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.  S.  E.  has 
nearly  completed  bis  Historical 
Account  of  Discoveries  in  Asia.  A 
short  time  ago,  he  produced  a  work, 
under  the  same  title,  relative  to 
Africa. 

The  travels  of  foreigners  in  our 
own  country  are  ahvays  interesting, 
for  their  observations  upon  man¬ 
ners  and  habits,  which,  though  pe¬ 
culiar,  do  not  appear  so  to  us:  on 
this  account  we  shall  be  happy  to 
read  the  translation  about  to  appear 
of  Dr.  Spiker’s  Travels  in  Great 
Britain .  They  have  already  been 
published  in  German  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Piquot’s  Chronological  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Europe,  compiled 
from  the  best  French  and  German 
authorities,  will  shortly  be  given  to 
the  public. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Captivity 
of  Captain  Golownin  has  excited 
so  much  attention,  that  he  is  about 
to  print  his  Recollections  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Japan ,  with  remarks  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  people.  The  subject  is  cu¬ 
rious,  and  few  works  of  authority 
have  been  written  upon  it. 
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THE  SHEPHERD’S  INVOCATION 
TO  SPRING. 

(From  Poems  by  the  Authores*  of  “  Purity 
of  Heart.'”) 

Lovely  nymph,  with  laughing  eye. 
Why  delay  thy  coming,  why? 

Haste,  oh  haste  !  and  let  thy  feet 
Wander  by  my  shaded  seat; 

Lightly  trip  beside  my  cot. 

Dance  along  each  well  known  spot; 
And  where’er1  thy  Footsteps  tread. 

See  the  lowly  flow ’rets  spread. 

Twined  in  thy  yellow  hair, 

Bring  the  daisy  fresh  and  fair; 

While  thine  eye  of  matchless  hue 
Mocks  the  violet  so  blue. 

Sweet  the  rose  upon  thy  cheek. 

More  than  mortal  grace  shall  speak; 

W  bile  thy  parted  lips  exhale 
All  the  perfume  of  the  gale. 

Come,  oh  come !  and  let  me  see 
Joy  and  hope  and  peace  with  thee ; 

Let  thy  glance,  w  ith  life  divine. 

O’er  my  precincts  sweetly  shine. 

Haste,  oh  hasten  to  my  bower! 

Bring  the  wreath,  aud  bring  the  flower; 
Sport  amid  the  lucid  tide, 

See  the  meadows  in  their  pride, 

Mark  the  lambkins  in  their  play; 

Come,  thou  lov’d  one !  come  away 
Nature’s  choristers  advance. 

Calling  to  the  jocund  dance; 

Hear  their  voices  as  they  rise. 

Hailing  sweet  the  vaulted  skies: 

Weary  Earth,  she  waits  like  me. 

See  she  longs,  she  pants  for  thee! 

Come,  oh  come  then,  balmy  Spring  ! 

All  thy  beauties  hither  bring; 

Come  and  grace  this  lov’d  retreat, 

Come  and  share  my  rustic  seat; 

Come,  oh  come!  with  all  thy  charms. 
Come  and  bless  thy  lover’s  arms! 

I  hink  not  time  or  Summer’s  ray 
Shall  my  passion  melt  away. 


Or  that  Autumn’s  yellow Jiair 
Will  to  me  seem  bright  or  fair. 

Thou  art  as  the  opening  day 
Summer  sets  in  Autumn’s  ray; 

Mope  of  bliss  thy  glances  cast. 
Summer  smiles  when  thou  art  past. 
Fair  is  Autumn,  with  her  train 
Sweeping  o’er  the  loaded  plain; 

Fair  the  crowded  board  she  brings. 
And  fresh  th  fruitage  of  her  springs: 
Fair  is  Autumn,  but  her  charms 
Soon  are  lost  in  Winter’s  arms. 
Promis'd  hope,  thy  joys,  my  fair. 
Sweet  as  roses  in  the  air. 

Haste  then,  hasten  to  my  bower. 

Bring  the  wreath  and  bring  the  flower. 


SONNET  TO  MISS  KELLY. 

By  Mr,  Charles  Lamb. 

‘i 

lj  *  ou  are  not>  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 

I  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour 
down 

To  please  that  many -headed  beast  the 
town. 

And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks 
for  gain : 

By  Fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors’  train. 

You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought; 

The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  un¬ 
sought. 

As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 

\  uur  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a 
grace 

Ol  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts 
avow ; 

A  our  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we 
cannot  trace, 

1  hat  vanish  and  return  we  know  not 
how — 

And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive 
face, 

A  thoughtlul  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


L,  Harr i sub,  Printer,  373,  Stra»h 
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TO  OUR  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers,  Authors ,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers ,  are  requested  to  transmit 
announcements  of  works  which  they  may  have  in  hand,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert 
them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  free  of  expense .  New  musical  publications  also,  if 
a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  publisher ,  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  Review;  and  extracts 
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continued. 
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pear  soon;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  hope  to  hear  from  her.  ’  1 
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PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  MOUNT  SIMPLON. 

( Continued  from  p.  1 20.) 

PLATE  19. — VIEW  OP  THE  GALLERY  OF  SCHALBET,  TAKEN  FROM  TUB 

ITALIAN  SIDE. 


One  of  the  mostmagnificent,and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive,  prospects 
is  afforded  to  the  traveller  from  the 
entrance  to  the  gallery  of  Schalbet 
on  the  side  of  Italy:  he  here  takes 
a  review  of  the  road  he  has  passed, 
which  is  seen  winding  round  the 
side  of  the  mountain  of  Leria;  the 
old  road  is  also  visible,  following 
the  same  direction,  but  less  distinct 
and  more  circuitous. 

In  the  luxuriant  and  deep  valley 
beyond,  the  smiling  village  of  Ma¬ 
ters  forms  an  interesting  object: 
it  is  surrounded  by  meadows  of  the 
freshest  green,  and  encompassed 
by  trees,  some  of  handsome  and 
ancient  growth.  The  whole  of  the 
fore-ground  is  well  wooded  with 
pines  and  firs  of  various  kinds ;  and 
the  strong  lines  of  the  broken  rocks 
and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees 
serve  to  set  off  the  distance  with 
great  delicacy  and  effect.  The  val¬ 
ley  is  watered  by  the  Rhone, 

Beyond  Naters  the  mountains 
rise  somewhat  gradually,  but  pic¬ 
turesquely  :  they  are  broken  by 
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winter  cataracts  and  other  causes, 
in  some  places  into  very  fantastic 
forms;  and  that  which  immediately 
|  backs  the  village  is  in  parts  richly 
i  ornamented  by  wood,  principally 
!  firs,  but  tire  sameness  of  their  ef¬ 
fect  is  relieved  by  the  distance  from 
which  they  are  seen.  These  are 
the  mountains  of  the  Valais,  and 
beyond  them,  at  a  great  distance, 
but  rendered  less  in  appearance  to 
the  eye  by  the  magnitude  and 
brightness  of  the  objects,  are  the 
glaciers  of  Sw  itzerland,  extending 
through  an  enormous  space  on  ei¬ 
ther  hand.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
isone  of  the  finestand  noblest  views 
in  the  entire  range  of  country 
through  which  the  traveller  has  to 
J  pass. 

Of  the  gallery  of  Schalbet  itself 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  : 
after  a  severe  winter,  the  road  is 
|  seldom  so  open  as  it  is  here  repre- 
|  seiited,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
masses  of  rock  and  earth,  loaded 
with  trunks  of  trees,  which  preci¬ 
pitate  themselves  into  it  from  the 
sides  of  the  impending  mountains. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  ADVISER, 

A  WIFE  FOR  PERTINAX  SINGLE. 


Mr .  Adviser, 

I  must  begin  by  telling  you 
frankly,  that  I  do  not  apply  to  you 
for  advice  but  assistance.  I  am  a  wi¬ 
dow  for  the  seventh  time,  and  if 
Hymen  will  but  listen  to  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  his  ardent  votary,  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  I  again  enlist  my¬ 
self  under  his  banners.  Rut,  shame 
to  say,  I  have  been  already  nine 
months  a  widow,  and  I  have  recei¬ 
ved  no  overture  towards  matrimony  ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  must  be¬ 
lieve  arises  parti y  from  that  absurd 
false  delicacy  so  properly  reproba¬ 
ted  by  your  correspondent,  an  An¬ 
timonogamist,  and  partly  from  a 
report  that  I  am  equally  clever  in 
getting  husbands  and  in  getting  rid 
of  them. 

I  will  not  say*  Mr.  Adviser,  that 
this  assertion  is  altogether  without 
foundation,  but  I  protest  to  you, 
sir,  I  have  employed  only  fair  and 
allowable  means  for  my  own  de¬ 
fence;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  will, 
previously  to  the  request  I  have  to 
make  to  you,  relate  my  matrimo¬ 
nial  adventures. 

I  was  run  away  with  when  I  had 
scarcely  attained  my  sixteenth 
year  by  Mr.  Cameleon.  During 
six  weeks  that  our  courtship  lasted, 
he  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
inspire  me  with  a  belief  that  his 
love  was  so  violent,  that  if  he  was 
once  possessed  of  my  hand  he  should 
not  have  a  care  upon  earth,  nor  any 
business  in  life  but  to  render  mine 
happy.  Nevertheless,  three  weeks 
had  scarcely  elapsed  after  our  mar¬ 
riage,  when  my  poor  husband  was 


|  immersed  in  business,  and  so  over- 
i  whelmed  with  cares,  that  he  had  no 
time  to  attend  to  the  light  of  his 
eyes,  as  he  used  to  call  me  before 
marriage.  My  fortune  consisted 
entirely  of  landed  property;  and 
as  Mr.  Cameleon  was  naturally  ava¬ 
ricious,  his  whole  thoughts  were 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  make 
the  most  of  it;  so  that  instead  of  a 
lively,  tender,  and  polite  husband, 
as  I  had  flattered  myself  be  would 
prove,  I  found  him  cold  and  care¬ 
less  in  his  behaviour,  and  perfectly 
indifferent  to  every  thing  respect¬ 
ing  me  but  my  expenses:  these  be 
j  curtailed  so  unmercifully,  that  I 
had  very  soon  the  agreeable  pro¬ 
spect  of  living  in  a  worse  style  than 
one  of  my  own  under-tenants.  I 
was  too  inexperienced  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  any  other  means  than 
tears  and  supplications,  which  were 
quite  thrown  away  upon  my  tender 
sposo ;  when  a  circumstance  hap¬ 
pened  which  turned  the  tables  most 
delightfully  in  my  favour,  and  gave 
me  opportunities  of  revenging  my¬ 
self,  which  I  did  not  fail  to  use  ef¬ 
fectually. 

This  was  my  being  in  that  state 
in  which  “  ladies  wish  to  be  who 
love  their  lords and  as,  if  I  died 
without  children,  my  property  would 
revert  to  a  distant  relation,  Mr.  Ca¬ 
meleon  suddenly  became  exceed- 
ingly  attentive  to  me.  I  had  sense 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  which  induced  him  to  resume 
that  appearance  of  tenderness  he 
had  so  long  laid  aside,  and  I  took 
care  to  have  caprices  enough,  each 
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more  expensive  than  the  other.  I 
could  laugh  now  at  the  recollection 
of  what  the  poor  man  must  have 
suffered.  He  sometimes  complied 
with  my  whims  with  suppressed 
rage,  but  apparent  mildness;  at 
others  lie  would  begin  to  remon¬ 
strate,  but  as  any  thing  that  sound¬ 
ed  like  opposition  never  failed  to 
throw  me  into  hysterics,  he  never 
got  farther  than  the  first  sentence. 

In  this  manner,  sir,  I  carried  on 
a  spirited  attack  upon  my  tyrant 
for  five  months  ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  took  a  fancy  to  an  Indian 
shawl  of  such  an  extravagant  price, 
that  Cameleon’s  avarice  conquered 
his  fear  for  my  health,  and  he  per¬ 
emptorily  refused  to  let  me  have 
it.  I  had  recourse  to  a  display  of 
hysterics,  and  feigned  them  so  well, 
that  he  sent  for  the  shawl  immedi¬ 
ately ;  but  the  effort  he  made  in 
so  doing  cost  him  dear,  for  I  verily 
believe  it  broke  his  heart.  He  ne¬ 
ver  held  up  his  head  afterwards, 
and  died  in  less  than  six  weeks,  of 
what  the  doctors  termed  a  nervous 
disorder. 

By  this  event  I  regained  my  free¬ 
dom  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and  I 
had  learned  worldly  wisdom  enough 
not  to  be  cozened  out  of  it  again 
by  any  lover  who  could  not  make 
me  a  settlement  proportioned  to 
my  estate.  1  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  adorers,  from  whom  I 
selected  Sir  Andrew  Afterday,  a 
baronet  of  ancient  family  and  good 
property.  As  lie  appeared  to  be 
of  an  easy  temper,  1  had  no  doubt 
that  we  should  live  very  well  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but  1  found  myself  mistaken  : 
Sir  Andrew,  though  he  had  passed 
his  grand  climacteric,  had  still  a 
passion  for  being  thought  a  man  of 
spirit  and  gallantry  ;  he  was,  be¬ 


sides,  extremely  vain  of  his  per¬ 
son,  and  tiresomely  particular  about 
his  dress.  All  this  I  should  not 
have  troubled  my  head  about,  if 
he  would  but  have  suffered  me  to 
follow  my  own  pursuits,  but  he  tor¬ 
mented  me  daily  to  join  in  his.  I 
was  obliged  during  whole  mornings 
together  to  sit  listening  to  him  de¬ 
scanting  on  the  elegance  of  a  cuff, 
or  the  easy  fall  of  a  collar,  which  he 
had  just  introduced;  or,  if  these 
edifying  subjects  were  exhausted, 
I  was  entertained  with  anecdotes  of 
the  joyous  scenes  in  which  he  had 
mixed  forty  years  before.  In  short, 
he  effectually  hindered  me  from 
seeking  amusement  abroad,  and  he 
totally  destroyed  my  comfort  at 
home  by  keeping  all  the  talk  to 
himself.  J  udge,  sir,  whether  it  was 
possible  for  a  woman  of  the  least 
spirit  to  put  up  with  this  treatment. 
I  turned  my  thoughts  to  provide  a 
remedy;  and  as  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  cold  might  give  a  seasonable 
check  to  my  spouse’s  loquacity,  I 
advised  him  to  leave  off'  his  flannel 
waistcoat,  which  I  assured  him  was 
the  most  unfit  appendage  in  nature 
to  the  wardrobe  of  a  smart  fellow. 
The  poor  man,  who  had  »a  very  good 
opinion  of  my  sense  and  taste,  fol¬ 
lowed  my  advice;  but  1  could  not 
help  regretting  that  I  had  given  it, 
when,  instead  of  a  temporary  hoarse¬ 
ness,  he  caught  a  cold  which  set¬ 
tled  upon  his  lungs,  and  very  soon 
left  me  for  the  second  time  a  widow. 

I  had  been  so  sickened  of  a  talk¬ 
ative  partner,  that  I  took  care  to 
choose  a  person  of  a  contrary  dis¬ 
position  for  my  third  mate.  Mr. 
Nuntium,  a  gentleman  whose  es¬ 
tate  joined  mine,  made  me  propo¬ 
sals  in  the  tenth  month  of  my  wi- 
!  dowhood,  which  I  accepted,  i  was 
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now  of  an  age  to  wish  for  a  rational 
companion,  ami  as  Mr.  Nuntium 
passed  for  a  man  of  great  under¬ 
standing,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
found  one,  but  I  was  miserably 
mistaken  :  he  was  a  violent  politi¬ 
cian,  and  so  occupied  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe,  that  he  soon  treat¬ 
ed  me  with  gross  neglect;  and 
what  was  worse,  whenever  a  (lairs  of 
state,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  did 
not  go  on  according  to  his  wishes, 
he  used  to  fall  into  such  fits  of  pas¬ 
sionate  ill  humour,  that  I  have 
more  than  once  trembled  for  my 
personal  safety  while  he  has  been 
in  these  paroxysms  of  rage. 

I  should  strive  in  vain  to  paint 
to  you,  Mi*.  Adviser,  all  the  misery 
of  being  dependent  on  a  being 
whose  temper  literally  varied  with 
every  wind  that  blew,  and  whose 
pleasure,  even  when  he  chanced  to 
be  in  a  good  humour,  which  was 
rarely  the  case,  was  not  of  a  nature 
in  which  I  could  participate.  For 
some  time  I  led  a  truly  uneasy  life; 
for  though  Mr.  Nuntium  would  not 
have  prevented  my  going  out  as 
much  as  I  pleased,  ill  health  con¬ 
fined  me  to  the  house;  and  to  this 
circumstance,  which  I  then  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  serious  misfortune,  I  may  I 
ascribe  my  deliverance. 

I  contracted  a  fondness  for  scrib¬ 
bling  poetry,  and  soon  afterwards 
my  husband,  who  had  some  thoughts 
of  getting  into  parliament,  wrote  a 
political  pamphlet,  on  the  success 
of  which  he  depended  to  forward 
his  views.  In  the  hope  that  by 
mortifying  his  vanity  I  should  hum¬ 
ble  his  haughty  and  violent  temper 
a  little,  1  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  which 
I  treated  him  with  more  severity 
perhaps  than  wit:  however,  I  had 
the  laughers  on  my  side,  and  that  ' 


was  enough  toexasperate  lum.  You 
will  readily  believe  that  l  had  the 
discretion  to  conceal  my  name,  but 
he  was  so  intent  upon  finding  out 
the  author,  that  he  gave  himself  no 
rest  night  nor  day.  I  believe  that 
for  two  months  he  scarcely  eat  or 
slept,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  had  worried  himself  into  a  fever, 
which  carried  him  oH’ina  few  days. 

Business  necessarily  brought  me 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Nuntium’s  ex¬ 
ecutor.  This  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Panada,  was  mild,  po¬ 
lished,  and  intelligent;  he  soon 
became  warmly  attached  to  me,  and 
as  I  saw  nothing  but  what  prepos¬ 
sessed  me  in  his  favour,  I  consent¬ 
ed  to  give  him  my  hand:  and  now 
you  will  say,  I  might  have  been 
happy.  Alas!  Mr.  Adviser,  one 
single  shade  in  my  husband’s  cha- 
j  racter  rendered  us  both  in  a  little 
time  miserable.  He  was  ail  ima¬ 
ginary  valetudinarian,  and  he  not 
only  lived  by  rule  himself,  but  lie 
would,  out  of  his  tender  care  for 
my  health,  have  obliged  me  to  do 
the  same.  As  he  was  really,  this 
fading  excepted,  very  amiable,  I 
submitted  for  some  time  with  tole¬ 
rable  patience  to  be  half  starved; 
but  perceiving  that  he  became  more 
unreasonable  as  I  grew  more  com¬ 
plying,  I  boldly  asserted  my  right, 
as  a  free-horn  Englishwoman,  to  eat 
what  I  pleased,  substituted  Madeira 
Tor  barley-water,  and  instead  of 
water-gruel  at  night  indulged  my¬ 
self  in  a  hearty  supper. 

Horror-struck  at  proceedings 
which  he  thought  would  end  in  the 
total  destruction  of  my  health,  Mr. 
Panada  determined  to  assail  me 
both  by  precept  and  example:  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  became  daily  more 
temperate,  till  at  last  he  took 
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scarcely  any  sustenance;  and  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  provoked  at  being 
continually  teased,  indulged  my¬ 
self  sometimes  in  those  dishes  to 
which  he  had  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  :  so  that  between  his  fears  for 
my  health,  which  lie  was  really 
anxious  about,  and  his  extreme 
abstemiousness,  aided  no  doubt  by 
the  quack  medicines  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  swallowing,  lie  survived 
our  marriage  little  more  than  a 
year. 

I  was  yet  young  and,  vanity 
apart,  handsome;  but  as  censori¬ 
ous  people  seemed  to  wonder  at  my 
having  so  quicklyburied  four  bus- 
bands,  I  bad  some  thoughts  of  re¬ 
maining  a  widow  ;  and  l  really  be¬ 
lieve  I  should  have  done  so,  but  for 
the  vanity  of  supplanting  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  who  had  been  a  ward  of 
my  late  husband.  The  gay  Cap¬ 
tain  Gorget,  one  of  the  most  dash¬ 
ing  men  in  England,  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  her;  but  lie  soon 
contrived  to  let  me  know  that  lie 
would  instantly  break  off  the  match,  ! 
if  he  had  any  hopes  of  me. 
Though  l  did  not  care  a  farthing 
for  Gorget,  yet  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  triumphing  over 
a  first-rate  beauty,  and  he  mana¬ 
ged  matters  with  so  much  address, 
that  I  consented  to  marry  him  pri¬ 
vately,  on  his  solemnly  promising 
to  settle  all  my  fortune  immediately 
on  myself. 

For  the  first  month  or  two  all 
went  on  well.  Gorget  was  gay, 
tender,  insinuating,  in  short,  as  I 
thought,  a  rant  avis:  but  a  very 
short  time  proved  the  fallacy  of  my 
judgment.  He  continued  to  evade 
making  the  promised  settlement, 
and  in  consequence  we  began  to 
tiff  a  little.  Shortly  afterwards  be 


began  to  absent  himself  greatly  from 
home,  and  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  money  which 
ought  to  have  been  secured  to  me, 
was  every  day  squandered  with  the 
most  ridiculous  prodigality.  This 
of  course  led  to  quarrels  whenever 
we  did  meet;  but  luckily  for  me, 
that  love  of  notoriety  which  had  so 
nearly  caused  my  ruin,  delivered 
me  from  my  bondage. 

It  uas  one  of  Gorget’s  peculiari¬ 
ties  to  fancy  that  he  could  do  every 
thing  better  titan  any  body  else* 
One  day  a  gentleman,  who  dined 
with  us,  was  speaking  of  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  feats  of  pedestrianism 
which  had  been  recently  perform¬ 
ed  ;  Gorget  declared  that  Ire  saw 
nothing  wonderful  in  them,  and 
that  he  was  sure  he  could  go  a 
greater  distance,  in  a  given  time, 
than  any  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  mentioned.  The  company 
were  silent,  but  I  could  not  help 
expressing  my  astonishment  at  tlie 
hardihood  of  this  assertion;  which 
!  he  then  repeated  more  vehemently. 
He  offered  bets,  but  none  of  the 
company  would  take  them;  and  at 
last,  irritated  bv  my  sarcasms,  he 
declared  his  intention  to  outdo 
!  every  pedestrian  that  had  hitherto 
!|  appeared,  by  walking  in  the  ensu- 

I  ing  week  a  certain  number  of  miles 
without  stopping.  Everybody  ex¬ 
claimed  that  it  w  as  impossible,  and 
I  took  care  to  exclaim  louder  than 
any  of  the  rest.  He  was  resolved 
to  convince  us  that  we  were  all  mis¬ 
taken,  and  he  accordingly  made 
the  attempt :  he  continued  his  walk, 
though  it  rained  very  hard,  till  he 
actually  dropped  down  exhausted 
by  fatigue;  and  even  then  he  would 
|  not  allow  that  he  had  failed,  for  he 
said  that  he  would  resume  his  walk 
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as  soon  as  lie  was  a  little  rested; 
but  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague  came 
on  shortly  after  he  was  put  to  bed, 
and  terminated  at  once  his  walks 
and  my  fears  of  starvation. 

Upon  looking  into  my  circum¬ 
stances,  I  found  they  were  so  redu¬ 
ced,  that  a  rich  husband  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
live  in  the  style  to  which  1  had  been 
accustomed.  But  this  time  I  had 
not  as  formerly  a  troop  of  lovers  to 
choose  from  ;  on  the  contrary,  1 
was  obliged  to  exert  my  utmost  ad¬ 
dress  to  make  such  a  conquest  as 
would  answer  my  purpose:  at  last 
I  fixed  upon  Simon  Shaliowbrain, 
esquire,  a  gentleman  something 
younger  than  myself,  and  possessed 
of  a  good  property.  I  had  little 


great  harmony  together,  bad  he  not 
been  carried  off  by  a  putrid  sore 
throat,  which  he  caught  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  Venus  in  the 
open  air  on  a  frosty  night. 

My  seventh  and  last  husband 
was  Mr,  Snarl.  I  married  him 
merely  to  clear  my  character — not 
from  any  suspicion  of  impropriety; 
no,  in  that  particular  even  the  most 
censorious  have  never  presumed  to 
asperse  me;  but  very  injurious  re¬ 
ports  had  been  circulated  respect¬ 
ing  my  temper  and  disposition. 
Snarl  was  an  old  bachelor  of  im¬ 
mense  property,  and  of  such  a  sin¬ 
gular  disposition,  that  he  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  contradic¬ 
tion :  he  frequently  declared  that 
he  was  miserable  for  want  of  some- 
to  contradict  him  ;  and  hear¬ 
ing  that  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  my  obstinacy  and  perverseness 
had  shortened  the  days  of  my  se¬ 
veral  mates,  he  paid  his  addresses 
to  me,  in  the  hope  that,  by  gaining 
my  hand,  be  should  secure  to  him¬ 
self  a  friend  of  contradiction  for 
the  rest  of  his  days:  indeed  on  mv 
accepting  his  proposals,  he  boasted 
to  a  friend  of  bis  that  he  had  done 
so.  The  gentleman,  who  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
repeated  the  conversation  to  me, 
and  I  immediately  determined  that 
my  intended  should  find  himself 
disappointed.  I  have  naturally  an 
admirable  command  of  my  temper, 
and  I  behaved  with  so  much  meek-  * 
ness  and  affection,  acquiesced  so 
dutifully  iu  whatever  he  said  or  did, 
and  took  such  care  never  to  thwart 
him  in  the  most  trifling  thing,  that 
the  poor  man  could  not  support  it; 
his  acrimonious  and  violent  temper 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  he 
died  nine  months  ago,  I  verily  be- 


trouble  in  captivating  him,  and  af-  jj  body 
ter  a  short  courtship,  we  were  mar-  \ 

ried. 

As  my  young  husband  was  not ! 
overburdened  with  understanding, 

I  had  no  doubt  that  I  could  govern 
him  as  I  pleased;  but  I  very  soon 
found  him  utterly  unmanageable  : 

I  tried  flattery,  coldness,  and  ca¬ 
resses  all  in  vain;  I  had  then  re¬ 
course  to  remonstrances,  and  ob¬ 
lique  hints  and  sneers,  but  they 
were  also  unavailing;  he  neither 
heeded  being  talked  to,  nor  talked 
at.  When  it  luckily  entered  my 
head,  that  he  had  once  dropped 
some  hints  of  his  belief  in  astrolo¬ 
gy.  From  that  moment  I  had  him 
entirely  in  my  power:  it  did  not 
require  much  knowledge  of  astro¬ 
logy  to  make  him  think  that  I  was 
well  skilled  in  it;  and  I  became  so 
completely  lady  of  the  ascendant, 
that  by  the  help  of  my  good  friends 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  rest  of  the 
planets,  I  ruled  him  as  I  pleased. 

We  might  have  lived  till  now  in 
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Heve  of  mere  weariness  and  cha¬ 
grin. 

And  now,  Mr.  Adviser,  let  me, 
woman-like,  tell  you  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  epistle,  the  reason  of 
my  writing  it.  The  letter  of  an 
Anti  monogamist  has  given  me  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  :  from  his  easy  and  spirited 
style,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  is  a  single  man  ;  and  from  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  I  have 
no  fear  that  he  will  accuse  me  of 
forwardness  in  thinking  of  an 
eighth  husband:  if  he  is  inclined 
to  enter  the  holy  state,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  accompany 
him  to  the  altar.  From  the  detail 
which  I  have  given,  I  think  he  must 
allow,  that  it  is  at  least  likely  I  shall 
prove  a  match  for  any  man,  and  as 
I  am  tired  of  hostilities,  I  am  re¬ 
solved  to  take  as  much  pains  to 
please  my  next  husband,  as  I  have 
taken  to  plague  my  others. 

Relying  upon  you  to  convey  this 
letter  to  your  correspondent,  I  re¬ 
main,  sir,  your  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  VlCTOIllA. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  obtrude 
my  advice  upon  Victoria,  but  I 
cannot  help  conjuring  my  corre¬ 


spondent,  an  Antimonogamist,  to  be 
very  cautious  how  he  enters  into 
any  treaty  with  this  invincible  wi¬ 
dow,  who  seems  to  have  no  more 
scruple  about  breaking  the  hearts 
of  her  husbands,  than  Blue  Beard 
had  about  cutting  oft*  the  heads  of 
his  wives.  As  to  the  fair  promise 
with  which  she  concludes  her  letter, 
I  consider  it  merely  as  a  decoy  to 
lure  my  correspondent  into  her 
toils,  and  if  he  will  take  my  advice, 
he  will  carefully  avoid  an  inter¬ 
view  with  her.  I  know  indeed  but 
one  man  whom  I  think  she  ought 
in  justice  to  honour  with  her  hand, 
and  that  is  the  gentleman  who  signs 
himself  Pertinax  Single.  I  believe 
I  can  answer  for  it,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  fair  readers  of  the 
Repository  who  would  not  be  hap¬ 
py  to  hear  that  he  and  the  widow 
were  united;  and  for  my  own  part, 
if  they  would  follow  my  recommen¬ 
dation,  they  would  marry  directly; 

I  for  I  look  upon  it  that  they  are 
each  unique  in  their  way,  and  I 
think  their  union  would  afford  to 
||  each  the  best  opportunity  they  can 
ever  have,  of  displaying  their  re¬ 
spective  powers  of  managing  a 
helpmate. 

S.  Sa CtEPHIZ^ 
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Sea  air  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  ball¬ 
room  compared- -Female  satire  y  and 
its  consequences — Human  incon¬ 
sistency — A  lover  introduced ,  and 
remarks  on  the  appearance  of  per¬ 
sons  in  love — Nice  distinctions — 
Reasons  why  in  marriage  people  of 
opposite  tempers  should  be  united  j 


as  well  as  people  of  disproportion¬ 
ate  sizes. 

Scene. — The  East  Cliff  at  BRIGHTON. 
Per$o7u. —  Louisa,  Lady  Frances,  Love- 
moee,  ami  Sir  James. 

Lady  Frances .  After  all,  my  dear 
cousin,  what  you  say  is  true;  it 
certainly  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
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enjoy  the  fresh  sea  air  upon  these 
ciitts :  I  declare  I  do  not  know 
which  is  most  agreeable,  to  walk 
here,  or  to  dance  up  and  down  a 
crowded  ball-room, 

I,oui$a.  I  do  not  see  in  what  re¬ 
spect  any  comparison  can  be  made  : 
to  ine  they  seem  perfectly  con¬ 
trasted. 

Lady  Frances.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  are  alike;  only  that  the  sensa¬ 
tion  is  much  the  same,  and  the 
pleasure  derived  from  each  much 
m  the  same  degree. 

Louisa.  How  do  you  shew  that 
the  sensation  is  at  all  similar?  Js 
there  any  resemblance  between  the 
cool  air  here  and  the  hot  air  in  the 
ball-room;  or  between  the  fresh 
morning  looks  of  the  people  we 
now  meet,  and  the  jaded,  pallid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  who  have  worn  || 
themselves  out  by  skipping  and  j 
jumping  in  all  directions  for  many  j 
successive  hours? 

Lady  Frances.  The  likeness  con¬ 
sists  not  in  the  cause,  but  in  the 
effect. 

Louisa.  Nav,  now  you  are  going 
far  out  of  my  depth,  if  you  are 
about  to  reason  upon  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  and  metaphysical  questions 
of  that  sort.  What,  my  satirical 
cousin,  turned  philosopher! 

Lady  Frances.  What,  my  philo¬ 
sophical  cousin  turned  satirist ! 
Pray  why  may  not  I  talk  a  little 
gravely  and  rationally  sometimes 
as  well  as  yon  and  my  uncle?  I  ne¬ 
ver  heard  that  y’ou  had  any  mono¬ 
poly  of  that  kind.  I  say  again,  the 
likeness  consists  not  in  the  cause, 
hut  in  the  effect:  the  air  here  is  re¬ 
viving  and  invigorating;  and  what 
can  be  more  animating  and  enli¬ 
vening  than  the  music  in  a  ball¬ 
room,  with  a  handsome  fellow  to 


detail,  as  one  walks  up  ami  down, 
all  the  little  gossip  and  anecdote*' 
of  the  week ? 

Louisa.  No  doubt  it  has  its  plea¬ 
sures,  or  so  many  would  not  be 
anxious  to  enjoy  them:  but  yon 
know  1  never  was  very  fond  of 
dancing. 

Lady  Frances.  Aye,  aye,  you 
were  always  too  sentimental  to  de¬ 
light  in  that  elegant  and  rational 
amusement  :  the  change  of  part¬ 
ners  was  not  always  agreeable,  and 
you  were  much  more  willing  to  sit 
still  with  a  certain  agreeable  young 
gentleman  to  amuse  you  with  his 
remarks,  than  to  join  those  who 
were  engaged  in  footing  it  to  the 
music.  You  may  smile  as  you 
please,  but  you  know  it  was  the 
fact,  as  Henry  Lovemore  can  wit¬ 
ness* 

Louisa.  Nonsense,  child  !  or  if 
it  were  so,  I  do  not  know  that  much 
blame  could  attach  to  any  one  for 
liking  agreeable  and  well-informed 
conversation.  \rou  had  your  con¬ 
versation  too  with  your  beaux,  no 
doubt.  I  dare  say  all  the  new 
plays  were  criticized  with  your 
wonted  candour,  and  all  the  dresses 
in  the  room  observed  upon  with 
your  usual  good-nature.  You  are 
the  veriest  quizzer  that  ever  de¬ 
lighted  in  turning  others  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  I  wonder  you  do  not  tire 
sometimes,  and  relax  a  little  of 
your  severity. 

Lady  Frances.  Tire,  my  dear! 

I  never  can  tire,  and  there  is  so 
much  food  for  my  satire,  that  I 
ought  never  to  tire. 

Louisa .  I  dare  say  you  con¬ 
sider  yourself  a  very  important 
personage, specially  appointed  and 
called  to  be  the  censor  of  mo¬ 
rals  and  manners.  Yet,  after  all, 
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what  does  your  satire  accomplish? 
Nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing; 
for  while  it  reforms  nobody,  it 
makes  every  body  your  enemy — 
every  body  is  afraid  of  you,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  those  who  fear 
ever  to  love. 

Lady  Frances .  And  do  you  ima¬ 
gine  that  I  can  be  at  all  anxious 
for  the  love  of  such  creatures  as  I 
think  deserving  ridicule? 

Louisa.  But  your  ridicule  is  in- 
discriminate--all  fall  under  the  lash, 
and  all  recollect  the  smart  of  the 
infliction. 

Lady  Frances.  But  all  do  not  feel 
it ;  some,  and  not  a  few,  are  so 
thick-skinned  (to  carry  on  your  fi¬ 
gure)  that  the  lash  never  pene-  j 
trates;  they  cannot  be  my  enemies 
any  more  than  my  friends.  But 
how  does  what  you  are  now  saying 
agree  with  what  you  remarked  a  few 
days  ago,  when  my  uncle  (who  is 
at  this  time  prosing  over  the  news¬ 
papers  at  Walker’s  library)  refer¬ 
red  to  the  celebrated  1  ine  of  Boileau 
as  applicable  to  me,  that  I  was  the 
best-natured  creature  with  the 
worst-natured  inclination  ? 

Louisa .  I  am  quite  ready  to  own 
that  you  are  so.  I  say  it  again; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  in  contradiction 
to  my  recommendation,  that  you 
should  restrain  a  turn  for  satire, 
which  makes  you  so  many  enemies. 
For  the  sake  of  saying  a  severe 
thing,  you  would  not  scruple  to 
lose  twenty  friends,  as  the  same 
French  poet  remarks  of  his  young 
witster*:  but  you  do  it  from 
thoughtlessness,  not  from  design 
in  general;  or  if  it  be  by  design, 

v  Mais  c'est  un  jcune  foil,  qui  sc  croit  tout 
pertnjs, 

lit  qui,  pour  un  bon  root, va  perdrevingt  amis. 

Sat.  ix. 


I  must  do  your  discernment  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  allow,  that  you  offend  per¬ 
sons  who  are  seldom  worth  pleasing. 

Lady  Frances.  1  do  not  see  that 
you  have  got  out  of  your  dilemma, 
and  I  cannot  wonder  that  you 
should  be  involved  in  a  contradic¬ 
tion  about  a  person  who  is  herself 
a  living  contradiction — one  half  of 
whose  words  and  deeds  are  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  other  half. 

Louisa.  You  are  certainly  like 
nobody  else  in  many  respects. 

Lady  Frances .  But  not  in  that, 
believe  me.  As  my  uncle  would 
gravely  and  sagaciously  remark  up¬ 
on  this  occasion,  u  How  inconsist¬ 
ent  are  all  the  actions  of  men  !  how 
full  of  contradiction,  not  only  one 
to  the  other,  but  to  themselves!” 

Louisa .  And  as  you  would  shrewd¬ 
ly  subjoin,  u  How  fit  it  is  that  it 
should  be  so:  for  if  all  mankind 
did  and  thought  alike,  what  a  fund 
of  entertainment  would  be  lost! 
what  a  sameness  would  there  he  in 
the  world,  what  an  absence  of  all 
that  variety  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct  which  renders  life  agreeable !” 

Lady  Frances.  Nay,  my  dear,  I 
should  say  no  such  thing:  it  would 
be  rather  too  much  of  a  truism  for 
me,  and  would  far  better  become 
my  uncle’s  daughter.  Let  that  re¬ 
mark  and  its  sagacity  belong  to 
you.  But  come,  let  us  return  :  as 
I  live,  here  is  my  uncle  advancing 
to  meet  us;  but  tell  me,  Louisa, 
pray  who  is  that  tall  smart  young 
gentleman  that  has  bold  of  his  arm  ? 
Who  can  it  be?  Well  now,  I  de¬ 
clare  it  is - 

Louisa.  Mr.  Lovemore.  Can  you 
not  see  ? 

Lady  Frances.  \es,  yes,  a  little 
more  than  you  imagine,  I  fancy. 
But,  my  dear,  you  really  put  me 
D  J> 
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out  of  breath — why  are  you  walk¬ 
ing  so  fast  on  a  sudden  ? 

Louisa.  I  did  not  know  that  I 
walked  faster  than  before  ;  or  if  I 
did,  it  was  only  because  I  wished  to 
hear  if  there  were  any  news  in  the 
papers  this  morning — that  was  all. 

Lack/  Frances .  Your  anxiety  for 
news  makes  your  colour  come  and 
and  go,  too,  with  great  rapidity. 
No  doubt  you  are  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  state  of  politics,  the  issue 
of  the  contest  in  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  mighty  matters  to  be 
brought  before  the  congress  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  But,  methinks,  Mr. 
Lovemore  is  walking  fast  also;  see 
how  he  drags  poor  Sir  James  along 
by  the  arm  !  I  suppose  he  wishes 
likewise  to  learn  your  opinion  upon 
the  state  of  politics  and  things  in 
general. 

Louisa .  Well,  I  see  there  is  no 
stopping  you — go  on. 

Lady  Frances •  It  is  you  that  go 
on,  and  so  fast  that  1  really  cannot 
keep  pace — the  nearer  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  quicker  you  walk;  but 
that  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  you 
are  on  your  way  to  the  centre  of 
attraction.  Well,  considering  that 
his  head  is  wrapped  up  in  politics 
and  matters  of  high  moment,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  look  less  wise  than  Mr.  Love- 
more  at  the  present  moment.  There 
is  certainly  a  sympathy  between 
you,  for  I  vow  that  your  face  exact¬ 
ly  reflects  the  expression  of  his. 

Louisa.  What  nonsense  you  talk  ! 
I  do  not  see  that  he  looks  so  foolish. 

Lady  Frances .  I  dare  say  not; 
but  here  they  are.— [To  them.  Sir 
J  times  and  Lovemore — Oood  moru  - 
mg,  Mr.  Lovemore.  Uncle,  pray 
where  did  you  meet? 

Sir  James.  I  saw  Mr.  Lovemore 


sauntering  upon  the  beach,  only  in 
his  own  company,  as  an  Irishman 
might  truly  say,  for  he  seemed  in¬ 
volved  in  his  own  contemplations. 

Lady  Frances .  No  doubt  he  was 
revolving  the  state  of  politics,  and 
the  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
Louisa,  too,  has  been  very  delibera¬ 
tive,  I  fancy,  upon  the  same  sub- 
;  ject  that  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
i  Mr.  Lovemore— what  ever  that  might 
j:  be — hem  ! 

Lovemore .  No  doubt  Miss  Bolton’s 
thoughts  were  well  employed.  Lady 
ji  Frances* 

:!  Lady  Frances.  Pleasantly,  I  dare 
say,  but  whether  profitably  perhaps 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Louisa .  I  am  sure,  cousin,  in  your 
company  it  is  very  difficult  to  think 
j  about  any  thing.  You  compel  eve¬ 
ry  body  to  be  as  thoughtless  as 
yourself. 

Lovemore *  Perhaps  Lady  Frances 
has  this  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
her  sex,  that  she  can  do  well  with¬ 
out  thinking:  it  is  in  her  nature  to 
do  right  as  it  were  by  instinct. 

Lady  Frances.  If  you  mean  that 
|  as  a  compliment,  I  think  it  is  some¬ 
what  lame;  for  at  least  you  make 
me  out  to  be  a  mere  animal,  go- 
i  verned  not  by  reason,  the  light  of 
man,  but  by  mere  brute  instinct. 

Sir  James.  And  is  it  no  compli¬ 
ment  to  a  woman  then  to  say,  that 
she  always  does  what  is  right,  that 
she  is  la  femme  qui  a  raison ? 

Lady  Frances.  But  la  femme  qui 
a  raison  means  the  woman  who  not 
only  does,  hut  thinks  rightly  :  now 
Mr.  Lovemore  insists  that  I  never 
think  at  all.  However,  it  is  n»t 
wonderful  that  he  should  he  in  a 
dilemma,  for  not  more  than  five 
!  minutes  ago  my  cousin  Louisa  was 
i  in  the  same  predicament* 
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T.ovcmore.  Whether  I  am  or  am  j 
not  willing  to  grant  that  you  act  in 
consequence  of  previous  delibera¬ 
tion,  Lady  Frances,  and  conse-  ! 
quently  that  you  possess  the  divi- 
nest  quality  of  human  nature,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  is  but  little 
humanity  in  your  attacks.  In  that 
respect,  you  do  not  entitle  yourself 
to  the  praise  you  are  so  anxious  to 
clai  hi. 

Louisa-  That  is  a  very  fair  retort, 
cousin,  and  you  deserve  it. 

Lady  Frances .  Indeed  hut  that 
remains  to  be  seen,  for  here  again 
Mr.  Lovemore  is  in  another  dilem¬ 
ma.  It  is  a  very  old  saying,  that 
“  laughter  belongs  to  mankind  on¬ 
ly*  •”  and  if  I  laugh  now  and  then 
at  my  friends  and  relatives,  does  it 
not  afford  an  additional  proof  that 
I  am  human  ? — human  and  humane 
are  the  same  thing. 

Sir  James.  If  they  are  the  same 
thing,  why  are  they  different  words  ? 

Lady  Frances .  Why,  uncle,  you 
know  better  than  1  do,  a  thousand 
instances  where  the  same  thing  is 
expressed  by  different  words.  What 
is  the  distinction,  for  instance,  be¬ 
tween  love  and  affection?  Can  you 
tell  me,  Louisa,  or  you,  Mr.  Love- 
more  ? 

Louisa .  Upon  matters  of  that 
kind,  cousin,  l  could  not  presume 
to  give  an  opinion  before  a  lady  of 
so  much  more  experience  in  the 
tender  passion. 

Lady  Frances.  No,  no,  Louisa, 
you  may  accuse  me  of  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  foolish  things  certainly,  but  not 

*  Parceque  lire  esl  le  propre  tie  Thommc. 

Inir .  Sonnet  to  Rabelais. 

It  had  been  often  said  before,  and 
Ins  often  been  repeated  since,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  young  lady 
derived  it  from  the  above  authority. 


i  of  that  climax  of  folly — falling  in 
love.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  am  free 
from  that  offence! 

Lovemore.  If  it  were  fair  to  ask 
Lady  Frances  to  give  a  reason  for 
any  thing  she  advanced,  I  should  be 
strongly  tempted  to  inquire,  why 
she  holds  love  to  be  an  offence. 

Lady  Frances.  And  perhaps  if 
you  did,  I  should  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  it  is  an  offence  against  all  laws, 
both  human  and  divine.  In  the 
first  place,  the  object  of  all  human 
laws  is  to  produce  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  the  species;  and 
;  surely  the  motion  is  only  retrograde 
when  two  people  make  fools  of 
themselves.  In  the  next  place,  it 
is  against  good-breeding  to  be  in 
love,  for  it  is  a  complete  devo¬ 
tedness  to  one  object,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  commonest  attentions 
to  other  people.  As  to  the  divine 
law,  arc  we  not  hound  to  love  all 
|  mankind  equally  ?  and  is  it  nor, 
therefore,  disobedience  to  love  one 
only?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  gained  by  it;  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  loving  matches 
generally  turn  out  the  most  unhap¬ 
py  marriages;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
people  would  he  much  better 
matched,  if  unions  were  formed  at 
random,  instead  of  such  pains  being 
taken  to  make  two  beings,  unlike 
in  every  respect,  and  consequently 
perfectly  discordant,  unhappy  for 
I  life. 

Sir  James.  One  object  of  mar- 
I  ria<*e  is  to  remedy  contrarieties  and 
;  to  supply  defects. 

Lady  Frances.  How  so,  SirJames  ? 
Explain  yourself. 

Sir  James.  People  very  often  say, 

Such  and  such  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  will  make  a  happy 
pair,  because  their  tempers  are  so 
D  v  2 
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alike :,f  now  it  strikes  me,  that  that 
is  the  very  reason  why  they  should 
be  kept  asunder. 

Lovemore.  This  is  certainly  a  new 
doctrine. 

Sir  James.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
two  young  people  of  a  very  calm, 
equal  temperament  were  to  come 
together,  what  would  be  more  in¬ 
sipid  and  wearisome  than  the  life 
they  must  lead  ?  Existence  to  them 
would  be  likea  stagnant  lake, grow¬ 
ing  corrupt  and  offensive  merely 
from  inaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
match  two  persons  of  a  hot  fiery 
disposition,  and  they  would  con¬ 
sume  and  destroy  each  other:  yet 
unite  a  tranquil,  easy-tempered  fe¬ 
male  with  a  passionate  man,  and 
between  them  they  make  out  a  very 
comfortable  sort  of  life,  neither  so 
calm  as  to  be  tedious,  nor  so  stormy 
as  to  be  dangerous. 

Lovemore .  This  it  is  true  would 
be  remedying  contrarieties,  but 
bow  is  marriage  to  supply  defects? 

Sir  James .  Why,  the  perfections 
of  the  wife  ought  to  supply  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  husband,  and  the  ac¬ 
quirements  of  the  husband  to  make 
up  for  the  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  wife.  This  is  keeping  up  the 
balance  or  level  of  human  nature. 


Lovemore .  In  the  same  way  you 
would  have  a  tall  man  marry  a  short 
woman,  and  vice  versa* 

Sir  James.  The  world  might  other¬ 
wise  be  again  over-run  by  a  race 
of  giants  and  giantesses.  The  Ti¬ 
tans  would  be  restored,  and  a  new 
attempt  would  be  made  upon  the 
throne  of  Jupiter. 

Lovemore .  The  fact  certainly 
seems  to  support  your  position  ;  for 
how  often  we  see  a  very  large  man 
with  a  very  small  wife,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  Huneamunca  of  a  wife 
with  a  Tom  Thumb  of  a  husband! 

Lady  Frances .  Well,  gentlemen, 
your  conversation  is  certainly  very 
edifying,  and  it  seems  a  thousand 
pities  (as  the  old  ladies  say)  to 
jl  break  in  upon  it;  but  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  it  much  longer,  we  shall  lose 
|j  our  ride  to  Rottingdean  and  New- 
j|  haven.  Perhaps,  uncle,  Mr.  Love- 
||  more  will  accompany  us,  and  then 
|1  you  can  renew  your  discussion  on 
the  road. —  [Aside.]  You  cannot  say, 
Louisa,  that  1  am  always  ill-natured. 

[Mr.  Lovemore  willingly  accept¬ 
ed  the  invitation  when  repeated  by 
Sir  James,  and  all  the  parties  has¬ 
tened  home  to  make  ready  for  their 
excursion  alopg  the  coast.] 

Asmodeus* 
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LETTER  XXI. 


As  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone 
with  the  canon  and  my  two  pious 
female  neighbours,  had  solicited 
the  honour  of  their  presence  at  my 
farewell  dinner,  and  impressed  up¬ 
on  Bastian  the  necessity  of  making  i 
suitable  provision  for  such  distin-  j 
guished  guests,  I  proceeded  as  the 
victorious  party,  without  farther 
ceremony,  to  a  business  which  is  j 


often  attended  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties — I  mean  the  settling  of  costs 
and  damages.  Though  I  yester¬ 
day  offered  spontaneously  to  take 
these  upon  myself,  yet  so  much 
had  circumstances  since  changed, 
that  I  now  felt  sufficient  assurance 
to  retract  my  word.  1  found  it 
quite  repugnant  to  my  moral  senti¬ 
ments  to  replace  the  victims  which 
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\  had  taken  from  the  impure  herd] 
of  casuists,  for  the  purpose  of  sa¬ 
crificing  them  to  the  memory  of 
Itousseau,  and  it  seemed  much 
more  meritorious  to  devote  the  sum 
thus  saved  to  some  good  action. 
Turning  therefore  to  the  canon, 

“  I  am  aware,”  said  I,  “  what  pain  ! 
it  would  give  to  ail  true  believers 
here,  if  1  were  to  think  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  document  of  the  Trinity 
from  the  country  where  Providence  j 

produced  it - ” — “  No,  by  my 

conscience,”  cried  the  alarmed  ca¬ 
non,  interrupting  me,  u  that  must 
not  be  done!” — “  Especially,”  I 
resumed,  “  as  nobody  knows  whe¬ 
ther  the  loss  of  it  may  not  excite 
a  commotion  among  the  people,  to 
whom  I  have  partly  promised  the 
public  exhibition  of  this  miracu¬ 
lous  paper ” — “  Yes,  indeed,” 

exclaimed  the  canon,  “  all  would 
be  uproar  and  confusion  !” — “  And 
yet,”  I  continued  in  a  tone  of  in¬ 
creased  assurance,  u  your  wisdom 
cannot  deny  that  this  treasure  is 
my  property,  if  I  am  to  replace 
a  heap  of  casuists,  which  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  the  vehicle  of 
this  precious  document,  just  as  the 
£old  belongs  to  the  chemist  who 
purchases  the  ore  that  contained 
it.” — u  My  dear  friend,”  cried  the 
canon,  again  interrupting  me,  “  is 
there  no  way  of  compromising  this 
matter?  By  all  that  is  sacred,  1  en¬ 
treat  you  to  devise  one.” — “  That 
I  have  already  done,”  replied  1, 
crossing  my  arms,  without  much 
respect  for  his  purple.  “  Were  it 
in  my  nature  to  drive  a  hard  bar¬ 
gain  with  sacred  things — were  not 
the  payment  of  costs  in  general  a 
kind  of  inculpatory  proof  against 
the  party  paying  them,  and  did  I 
not  feel  an  inward  satisfaction  in 


punishing  by  generosity  those  who 
would  have  persecuted  me,  1  should, 
between  ourselves  be  it  said,  my 
dear  friend,  act  rather  more  selfishly 
—I  should  replace  the  books  that 
I  had  burned,  by  pay  ing  tbe  paltry 
price  charged  for  them,  and  en¬ 
rich  my  country  with  a  document, 
which  to  a  well-constituted  heart 
must  be  more  precious  than  all  the 
libraries  in  the  world.  But  l 
cheerfully  renounce  all  claim  to 

this  treasure - ” — “  How  noble! 

how  generous  I”  exclaimed  Clara. 
— u  Ah  !  wlvat  a  weight  is  removed 
from  my  heart!”  screamed  her  old 
aunt,  who  with  her  niece  had  hi¬ 
therto  listened  in  anxious  suspense. 
— u  On  the  other  hand,”  I  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  high  tone,  “  I  require 
a  release  from  all  costs,  and  also 
a  promise,  that  in  your  future  re¬ 
searches  into  that  great  mystery, 
you  will  kindly  think  of  the  man 
who  has  perhaps  thrown  greater 
light  upon  the  obscure  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  than  all  the  divines  who 
have  yet  laboured  at  its  explana- 
i  tion.” 

The  canon,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  not  only  confirmed,  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  the  com¬ 
pliments  which  I  paid  myself,  hut 
thanked  me,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
j  congregations  of  the  Christian 
!  clmrch,  though  not  one  of  them 
was  under  his  cure,  for  my  gene¬ 
rous  oiler.  He  said  lie  had  no 
doubt  that  the  legate  would  do  the 
same,  and  in  the  name  of  his  holi¬ 
ness  approve,  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  of  such  reasonable  conditions. 
He  added,  that  he  would  hasten  to 
him  immediately  to  arrange  all  the 
matters  connected  with  this  affair  ; 
that  he  hoped  to  complete  the  bu¬ 
siness  in  a  few  hours*  and.  then  to 
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exchange  my  written  release  from 
my  arrest,  and  from  all  damages 
and  charges,  be  they  what  they 
might,  for  a  glass  of  good  wine  at 
my  table. 

He  departed,  and  Bertiiia,  after 
whispering  her  niece,  also  retired, 
saying  she  was  going  to  her  own 
room  to  pray.  Clara,  who  now 
found  herself  all  at  once  alone  with 
me,  blushed  deeply;  and  as,  in 
seeking  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
a  small  embarrassment,  we  often 
plunge  into  a  much  greater,  she 
begged  me  to  conduct  her  out  of 
the  solitary  apartment  to  the  libra¬ 
ry,  which  is  certainly  the  most  pri¬ 
vate  and  retired  corner  of  the 
whole  house.  She  wished,  she  said, 
once  more  to  inspect,  in  my  com- 
pany,  the  remarkable  place  where 
the  legend  of  her  sainted  namesake 
had  stood  previously  to  its  late  re¬ 
moval.  Without  pausing  long  to 
admire  her  speedy  forgetfulness  of 
tile  situation,  I  gave  her  my  arm. 
Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  closet, 
when  she  surprised  me  more  than 
1  am  able  to  express. 

Instead  of  taking  the  least  notice 
of  the  shelf  upon  which  the  legend 
of  St.  Clara  had  lately  stood,  no 
sooner  were  we  before  the  book¬ 
case,  than  she  turned  to  me  with  a 
grace  not  to  be  described,  and  with 
child-like  familiarity  put  both  her 
bands  into  mine.  “  I  have  enticed 
you,”  said  she,  u  to  this  sequester¬ 
ed  closet,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  pour  out  my  heart,  which 
is  too  full,  undisturbed  before 
you.  Forgive  my  little  artifice, 
my  dear  sir!  What  obligations,” 
continued  she,  with  profound  emo¬ 
tion  “  what  obligations  have  you 
laid  me  under  during  the  past  hour ! 
Since  I  was  born  many  benevolent 


persons  have  interested  themselves 
in  my  welfare;  they  have  guided 
my  steps,  imparted  counsel  and 
consolation,  and  enlarged  my  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  but  never  till  this  day 
was  I  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
myself.  For  you  it  was  reserved 
to  communicate  this  knowledge. 
You,  sir,  were  the  first  that  taught 
me  my  intrinsic  value,  and  eleva¬ 
ted  me  in  my  own  eyes  to  a  digni¬ 
ty  under  which  1  scarcely  know 
how  to  conduct  myself.  The  de¬ 
lightful  consciousness  of  possessing 
those  sacred  treasures  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  all  human  re¬ 
searches — would  to  God  that  it  may 
not  make  me  arrogant  and  vain,  and 
unworthy  of  the  inheritance  of  my 
blessed  sister!” — “  What,  Clara!” 
said  I,  sarcastically,  u  had  you  ne¬ 
ver  any  suspicion  of  the  fact  till  it 
was  mentioned  by  me?” — “  Not 
the  least,”  replied  she,  with  a  na¬ 
ivete  1 1 1 a t  was  quite  fascinating. 
— “  Did  then,”  said  I,  with  a  signi¬ 
ficant  look,  while  she  blushed  like 
scarlet — did  M.  Due  liquet  never 
furnish  you  with  any  clue  to  it?” — 
“  Oh!”  replied  she,  without  the 
slightest  discomposure,  “  some 
years  ago  indeed  that  kind  and 
worthy  gentleman  took  the  trouble 
to  relate  to  me  the  history  of  my 
sainted  namesake,  for  my  edifica¬ 
tion  and  imitation.  It  was  indeed 
the  subject  of  his  first  conversation 
with  me;  but  then  I  was  only  a 
child — I  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
and  fell  asleep  during  his  instruc¬ 
tion;” — “  So !”  said  I, u  but  how  was 
that?” — “  Because,”  replied  she, 
u  it  was  very  late.  You  must  know, 
it  was  midnight.” — “  But,  for  Hea¬ 
ven’s  sake,  Clara,  how  came  you  to 
be  so  late  in  the  company  of  the 
canon?” — u  Why,”  replied  she, 
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il  my  father’s  sister  at  Cavaillon, 
who  keeps  the  inn  called  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  had  paid  us  a  visit  here,  and 
took  me  back  with  her  when  she  re¬ 
turned.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
inn  we  found  it  as  full  of  company 
as  it  could  be.  It  was  very  late, 
and  I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  My 
aunt  made  every  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  me  to  retire  to  rest  as 
speedily  as  possible;  she  led  me 
into  a  large  room,  and  shewed  me 
a  bed.  Before  I  bad  time  to  un¬ 
dress  myself,  my  uncle  brought  a 
traveller  into  the  same  ipartment. 
It  was  Monsieur  Ducliquet.  He 
inquired  what  girl  I  was.  My  un¬ 
cle  told  him  my  name,  and  wished 
us  a  good  night.  The  reverend, 
pious  gentleman  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  tell  me  many  edi¬ 
fying  things  about  my  name  and 
my  patroness.  But  as  children 
cannot  help  being  children,  I 
scarcely  heard  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  fell  asleep.  Soon  afterwards 

- but  that  is  a  story  which  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  present  sub¬ 
ject - ”  — “  Never  mind,  Clara,” 

said  I,  “  go  on:  I  could  listen  to 
you  the  whole  clay.” — w  Well  then, 
sir,”  rejoined  she,  ct  it  is  your  own 
fault,  if  I  tire  you.  I  fell  asleep, 
as  you  know — but  it  was  not  long 
before  a  strange  noise  awoke  me. 
I  raised  myself  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  you  may  imagine  how  a' 
child  like  myself  must  have  been 
terrified  to  see  the  devil  at  my  bed¬ 
side.” — u  Heaven  defend  11s  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  I,  interrupting  her  narra¬ 
tion. — “  Don’t  be  frightened,”  re¬ 
plied  she  hastily;  “  it  was  not  the 
devil  himself,  but  only  a  player 
who  had  been  acting  the  character, 
jpul  was  seeking  his  bed — and,  sir, 


you  will  not  be  a  little  surprised  to 
learn,  that  it  was  one  of  those  very 
soldiers  who  have  been  guarding 
you.” — “Impossible!”  cried  I. — • 
“  Oh!  you  may  depend  upon  it,” 
rejoined  she;  “  you  can  ask  him 
yourself.  To  be  sure,”  continued 
she,  4<  I  was  dreadfully  frightened, 
but  it  was  a  lucky  accident  for  me, 
I  lay  the  whole  night  in  a  fever,  and 
such  was  my  terror,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning, nothing  could  have 
kept  me  at  Cavaillon.  1  cried,  and 
was  so  miserable  that  at  length  my 
relations  ventured  to  begM.Dudi- 
quet,  who  vvas  travelling  to  Avig¬ 
non,  to  allow  me  a  place  in  his 
carriage.  He  complied  in  the  most 
condescending  manner — and  this 
accident,  sir,  this  fright,  and  this 
journey  made  my  fortune.  The 
worthy  man  examined  me  by  the 
way,  made  me  sing  a  morning 
hymn,  and  was  pleased  wiih  my 
voice.  When  we  arrived  here,  be 
delivered  me  to  my  father  —  for 
my  mother  was  dead — and  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  him  to  have  me 
taught  music  and  singing.  My  fa¬ 
ther  would  gladly  have  followed 
this  advice,  but  he  vvas  loo  poor  to 
spare  any  money  for  my  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  good  canon  then  offered 
not  only  to  have  me  taught  at  his 
own  expense,  but  also  to  have  me 
instructed  in  allother  useful  things, 
I  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  the  house  of  that 
kind-hearted  gentleman  but  for  my 
own  fault.” — “  How  so?”  said  I 
smiling,  and  supposing  that  I  had 
now  to  a  certainty  caught  the  girl 
in  an  untruth,  of  which  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  convict  her  ;  but  it  was 
impossible.  44  Why,  look  you,” 
said  she,  “the  dangerous  fellows  who 
had  frightened  me  to  such  a  de- 
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gree,  had,  on  the  application  of  M. 
Ducliquet,  been  forbidden,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  consequences,  to  per¬ 
form  any  more  with  living  persons. 
They  then  substituted  puppets. 
One  evening,  when  I  was  sent  for 
some  biscuits,  I  passed  by  their 
place  just  when  they  were  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  religions  piece.  I  thought  it 
no  harm  to  go  in  to  see  it.  I  was 
shewn  to  a  place  on  the  farthest 
bench  from  the  stage,  where  I  could 
neither  see  nor  hear.  I  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  gone  out  again,  but  could 
not  stir  for  the  crowd.  I  chanced 
to  sit  by  an  officer,  who  had  the 
kindness  to  lend  me  his  arm  and 
help  me  through  the  concourse 
when  the  play  was  over.  But  the 
time  had  slipped  away,  so  that  it 
was  quite  dark  when  I  got  home, 
and  in  my  hurry  I  had  forgotten 
the  Biscuits.  How  dearly  did  I 
pay  for  this  childish  trick  !  All  my 
excuses  were  of  no  avail  :  the  ca¬ 
non  and  his  housekeeper  were  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  friends  to  the  theatre: 
they  discarded  me,  and  the  very 
same  night  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  house.  What  was  now  to  be¬ 
come  of  me?  By  this  time  I  had 
lost  my  father.  I  had  but  one  re¬ 
lation  left;  with  her  1  sought  an 
asylum,  and  she  took  me  in  with 
the  permission  of  the  dean.  Here, 
it  is  true,  I  am  well  enough  off,  but 
my  lessons  are  all  over.” 

Tliis  simple  story,  which  placed 
the  matter  in  such  a  different  light 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  re¬ 
presented  to  me,  furnished  abun¬ 
dant  matter  for  consideration.  I 
threw  myself  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  drew  her  upon  my  knee  as  on 
a  former  occasion  when  we  ex¬ 
changed  garters.  My  imagination 
warmed,  and  led  me  back  to  the 
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most  enchanting  region  that  I  had 
ever  yet  beheld ;  and  when  she 
ceased  speaking,  the  dangerous  si¬ 
lence  that  surrounded  us  was  but 
the  more  perceptible.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat,  and  was  going  to  turn 
i  the  key  in  the  door,  when  Bastian 
half  opened  it,  with  the  silly  ques¬ 
tion — what  kind  of  wine  he  should 
provide  for  dinner.  At  the  moment 
1  would  rather  have  given  him  his 
discharge;  for  his  confounded  re¬ 
semblance  to  bis  sister  dispelled  all 
the  bold  thoughts  with  which  Clara 
had  inspired  me.  I  raised  my  eyes 
for  some  moments  towards  Heaven, 
and  then  looked  wistfully  at  Clara. 
Here,  said  I  to  myself,  is  a  thou¬ 
sand,  nay  a  million  times  more  than 
(Margot;  and  scarcely  knowing 
|  what  1  did,  I  led  her  back  into  the 
1  room,  where  the  cloth  was  already 
!  laid.  With  my  hands  clasped  be¬ 
hind  me,  1  pensively  made  two  re- 
I  volutions  round  it  before  I  could 


heart,  but  which  gave  it  more  ease 
than  any  that  has  yet  occurred  in 
my  journal.  Bastian  was  all  this 
time  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his 
unseasonable  question.  “  There 
will  be  four  of  us,”  said  I;  “  let 
there  be  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and 
another  of  champaign,  for  each. 
But,  d’ye  hear,  let  them  be  the  best 
of  their  kind,  for  the  canon  dines 
here  to-day.”  Whilst  I  am  seated 
at  another  table,  committing  my 
confessions  to  this  paper,  the  poor 
girl  watches  every  stroke  of  my 
pen,  and  in  vain  strives  to  read  in 
my  eyes  what  is  passing  in  my 
mind.  Whenever  1  look  at  her  my 
softened  heart  repents  of  all  the 
wrongs  I  have  done  her,  and  si¬ 
lently  commends  this  innocent 
;  creature  to  the  protection  of  all  the 
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saints.  With  such  unexampled  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  in  so  depraved  a  world 
as  ours,  never  did  any  stand  in  more 
need  of  their  protection. 

]  am  glad  that  1  have  yet  time 
before  the  return  of  the  canon  to 
arrange,  in  some  measure,  for  you 
the  clashing  thoughts  that  pour  in 
upon  me  from  every  side.  The  va¬ 
cillating  way  of  thinking — let  me 
first  refer  to  that — with  which  1 
formerly  reproached  myself,  and 
not  wholly  without  reason,  I  am  now 
disposed  to  treat  with  more  indul¬ 
gence.  A  really  impartial  person 
must  change  with  the  change  of 
colours  in  the  object  under  his  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  I  cannot,  for  my 
life,  endure  those  wiseacres  who 
boast  of  their  inflexibility,  when 
inflexibility  is  manifestly  a  fault. 
Most  fortunate  is  it  for  practical 
philosophy,  that  my  arrest  has  de¬ 
tained  me  here  long  enough  for  me 
to  retract  in  time  certain  preju¬ 
dices  which  had  already  begun  to 
strike  deep  root,  and  might  have 
proved  as  prejudicial  to  it  as  to  the 
reputation  of  this  excellent  girl. 
Sull  more  fortunate  is  it  that  I  am 
exempt  from  the  obstinacy  of  spe¬ 
culative  minds,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  discarded  those  inferences 
which  I  once  fancied  that  1  had 
demonstrated  to  myself.  The  truth 
would  have  escaped  me  when  1  was 
nearest  to  it,  and  you,  my  dear 
Edward,  would,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  been  cheated  of  the  result  of 
my  arduous  experiments,  which  1 
can  now  submit  to  you  in  its  full 
developement,  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  discovery  made  by  me  during 
my  travels.  The  assert  ion  of  those 
who  pretend  to  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
that  every  female  will,  in  what  re- 
I  ol.  t  L  No.  XXX IV . 


gards  herself,  deceive  the  most  pe¬ 
netrating  of  our  sex,  has  no  more 
foundation  than  many  other  such 
like  adages.  Let  them  first  learn  to 
unfold  a  female  heart  without  any 
intermixture  of  their  own,  and  none 
will  easily  deceive  them  in  respect 
to  its  excellence  or  worthlessness. 
This  is,  in  truth,  rather  a  ticklish 
I  matter;  this  I  cannot  deny,  for  my 
own  example  proves  it  but  too 
clearly.  How  often  have  1  been 
ready  to  condemn  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  creature  that  is  perhaps  to  he 
found  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe! 
and  yet  in  so  doing,  who  could  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  precipitation?  Was 
there  not  sufficient  evidenceagainst 
her  to  justify  me  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  ?  And  yet  I  was  in  error, 
and  hut  for  the  last  accidental  con¬ 
versation  with  her,  I  might  for  evt  r 
have  remained  so.  No  doubt  this 
is  often  the  case  with  our  systema¬ 
tic  vagaries.  When  we  have  been 
at  great  pains  to  plaister  up  our 
eyes,  the  prattle  of  a  child  unex¬ 
pectedly  opens  them  for  us.  Is  the 
shamelessness  with  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  I  charged  this  interesting 
creature — is  it  in  her  any  other  than 
the  highest  degree  of  paradisaical 
innocence  ?  The  rarity  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  serve  as  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  me.  Among  the  savages, 
indeed,  as  we  are  told,  traces  of  it 
may  be  found,  but  in  a  civilized 
country  it  is  surely  the  most  asto- 
j  nishing  phenomenon  that  can  be 
conceived.  Had  I  from,  the  first 
considered  Clara’s  conduct  in  this 
point  of  view,  how  much  trouble 
J;  might  I  have  spared  myself  to  de¬ 
base  so  lovely  a  creature,  against 
|  all  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  so  very 
low  in  my  estimation  !  But  our  in  - 
E  * 
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veterate,  favourite,  European  way 
of  thinking,  which  is  itself  in  fact 
nothing  but  deviation  from  nature, 
incessantly  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
philosophical  inquiries. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  dear  the 
charming  girl  is  become  to  me 
within  these  few  minutes.  When 
J  turn  from  my  paper,  and  my  looks 
meet  her  large  brilliant  eyes,  from 
which  all  the  purity  and  energy  of 
her  soul  beam  forth — I  cannot — no, 
indeed,  I  cannot  suppress  an  idea, 
which  my  good  genius  has  not  sug¬ 
gested  for  nothing.  Little  Margot 
indeed  inspired  me  with  a  similar 
sentiment,  but  you  know  how  fugi¬ 
tive  and  inconsiderate  it  then  was. 
Jn  this  case  I  find  infinitely  more 
reason  for  cherishing  it.  In  reality, 
Edward,  I  begin  to  be  sensible, 
that  sooner  or  later,  as  people  say, 

I  must  marry.  Here  then  I  have 
found  an  object  such  as  could  not  j 
fail  to  gratify  every  desire  of  the 
most  fastidious  philosopher,  and 
such  as,  I  am  well  assured,  I  shall 
never  meet  with  again.  Does  she 
not  possess  every  qualification 
which  nay  imagination  has  ever  re¬ 
presented  as  desirable  in  a  wife? 
And  then  in  what  a  degree  does 
she  possess  them!  —  sincerity  of 
heart — admirable  simplicity,  cou¬ 
pled  with  an  excellent  understand¬ 
ing — and  a  person  such  as  Nature 
frames  only  in  her  happiest  moods. 
She  may  indeed  not  be  able  to 
boast  of  high  hirth,  but  that  is  the 
last  consideration  with  a  man  who 
understands  his  true  interest.  Her 
superstitious  and  fanatical  religion 
has  rendered  her  good  service  dur¬ 
ing  her  virgin  state,  and  after  our 
union  I  daresay  I  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  to  drive  it  by  de¬ 
grees  out  of  her  head.  Far  from 
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your  prejudice,  your  etiquette  and 
your  sarcasms,  in  a  less  sandy  and 
barren  region  than  yours,  I  will 
pass  my  life  in  the  arms  of  this  an¬ 
gel,  and  patiently  wait  to  hear  what 
you  will  say  to  the  plan,  when  you 
come,  as  I  hope  you  will,  to  see  me 
in  my  retreat. 

As  the  pen  knows  not  when  to 
stop  when  it  is  guided  by  the  heart, 
I  will  communicate  to  you  a  pro¬ 
ject,  which  accords  too  well  with  my 
intentions  for  me  not  to  set  about 
executing  it  as  speedily  as  possible 
— perhaps  to-morrow.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  the  other  day  from  V aucluse, 
I  met,  notfar  from  Lille,  a  man  with 
his  hat  pulled  down  low  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  arms  folded,  walk¬ 
ing  sullenly  and  slowly  along.  A 
Danish  dog,  that  had  not  the  spirit 
to  expatiate  on  either  side,  crept 
mournfully  after  him.  I  never  think 
well  of  a  family  where  I  find  the 
friendship  between  the  master  and 
his  dog  interrupted.  I  made  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  this  stranger,  first 
of  a  beggar  into  whose  hat  he  dis¬ 
dainfully  tossed  something,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  some  peasants,  whose 
salutations  he  had  not  the  conde¬ 
scension  to  return.  I  soon  learned 
his  history.  He  was  a  count  from 
Copenhagen,  who  having  rendered 
a  service  to  the  Danish  court,  had 
been  rewarded  by  it  with  a  largesum 
of  money.  It  is  frequently  the  case, 
that  such  rewards,  while  they  fill 
the  purse,  burden  the  heart.  He 
found  his  residence  in  tlie  capital 
disagreeable,  the  atmosphere  was 
too  close  for  him,  and  he  retired  to 
this  delightful  country,  where  he 
sought  about  till  he  found  a  village 
as  beautifully  situated  as  you  ever 
saw  one  in  the  finest  landscape. 
But  change  of  place  was  of  no 
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avail.  He  still  feels  the  same  op¬ 
pression  and  uneasiness.  If  Clara 
herself  were  to  meet  him,  he  would 
not  see  her.  Absorbed  in  thought, 
silent  and  sullen,  he  gazes  on  the 
most  enchanting  scenes  of  nature 
without  feeling  and  without  plea¬ 
sure  :  and  yet,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  the  man  is  rich;  he  is  his  own 
master,  and  when  young  rendered 
important  service  to  the  state.  Cor 
lie  betrayed  Struensee,  who  was 
his  friend  !  As  soon  as  he  had  erect¬ 
ed  himself  a  house,  and  laid  out 
his  grounds  in  the  English  style, 
he  determined  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  ;  and  it  is  at  this  moment  on 
sale.  I  might  certainly  have  a  good 
bargain  if  I  were  to  take  it  off  his 
hands,  and  no  doubt  he  would  re¬ 
linquish  to  ine  his  poor  melancholy 


dog,  I  have  always  observed,  that 
what  a  bad  conscience  builds  is 
generally  magnificent;  nothing  is 
spared  to  gratify  the  eye  and  to 
flatter  the  senses ;  and  if  this  ob¬ 
ject  fails,  another  may  have  it  for 
half  the  money.  The  second  pos¬ 
sessor  needs  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
tented  heart  to  realize  those  hopes 
in  which  the  first  was  disappointed. 

Bastian  shall  go  and  counter¬ 
mand  the  post-horses.  The  pass¬ 
port  which  the  canon  is  to  bring 
with  him  may  wait  a  few  days,  till 
I  have  arranged  matters  with  the 
Danish  count  and  Clara.  After 
dinner  I  will  speak  with  the  angel* 
and  without  farther  delay  secure 
her  dear  little  timid  hand.  I  must 
now  go  to  meet  the  canon,  whom  I 
hear  coming  up  stairs. 


ON  NAMING  STREETS,  BRIDGES,  &c,  AFTER  OUR 
NATIONAL  VICTORIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR . 


Sut, 

As  the  object  of  all  good 
men  must  be,  and  of  all  statesmen 
ought  to  be,  to  secure  lasting  tran¬ 
quillity  between  the  subjects  of  va¬ 
rious  countries,  1  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  system,  not  perhaps 
recently  adopted,  but  certainly  re¬ 
cently  enlarged  in  this  country,  of 
naming  streets,  squares,  bridges,  or 
even  dwellings,  after  some  place 
where  our  enemies  sustained  a  sig-. 
nal  discomfiture,  is  very  impolitic 
and  quite  unnecessary.  A  prac¬ 
tice  somewhat  similar  was,  it  is 
tfue,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  but  are  we  to  go  back  to 
a  comparatively  barbarous  time, 
and  to  pagan  nations,  for  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  a  much  more  civilized  state 
and  a  Christian  country  ?  Among  I 


them  it  might  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  warlike  spirit,  by  continu¬ 
ally  being  reminded  of  the  acts  of 
their  ancestors  :  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  a  feeling  directly  the 
contrary  ought  now  to  he  produced; 
or  supposing  it  ought  not,  have  we 
not  better  and  more  lasting  modes 
of  commemorating  our  triumphs, 
than  by  crumbling  monuments  of 
brick  or  stone?  The  Greeks  and 
j  Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  per¬ 
petuating  art  of  printing,  which 
has  now  been  brought  to  such  per¬ 
fection,  and  which,  with  the  rapid 
extension  of  education,  will  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails  of  these  great  events. 

But  independently  of  this  consi¬ 
deration,  it  is  surely  paying  a  bad 
compliment  to  our  victories,  to 
£  E  S 
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imply  that  they  require  to  he  so 
commemorated.  Milton  lias  a  line, 

*4-TI»e  deeds  themselves,  though  mule,  spoke 
loud  the  doer,’4 

which  he  puts,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  slaughterer 
of  the  Philistines,  whose  great  acts, 
without  the  aid  of  human  fabrics, 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  di¬ 
vine  writings.  Surely  this  quota¬ 
tion  will  apply  to  such  events  as  the 
battles  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar, 
if  to  any  conquest  that  was  ever 
achieved  by  human  courage;  and 
why  should  we,  by  inference,  les¬ 
sen  the  fame  of  these  glorious  vic¬ 
tories,  by  supposing  that  they  want¬ 
ed  a  Waterloo-place,  or  a  Nelson  - 
square,  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  them  ? 

In  this,  as  in  too  many  other  ji 
points,  we  are  but  paltry  imitators  jj 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  worst  parts  j] 
of  their  character.  The  French 
are  notoriously  the  vainest  people 
in  the  world — their  own  writers  ad¬ 
mit  it — and  to  gratify  that  vanity, 
Buonaparte  named  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
the  bridges  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz. 
and  other  places,  after  his  victo¬ 
ries,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
might  have  his  deeds  perpetually 
before  their  eyes.  But,  let  me  ask, 
is  this  necessary  in  England  ?  Can¬ 
not  we  recollect  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  without  a  Water  Ido -place  or 
a  Waterloo-bridge,  however  noble 
or  magnificent  the  structures  may 
be,  or  however  worthy  of  the  event 
they  celebrate?  All  vain  people 
are  people  of  no  reflection  or  read¬ 
ing;  and  the  reason  why  the 
French  are  vain,  is  because  they 
so  seldom  read  and  reflect:  but  is 
this  the  case  in  England  ?  Assured¬ 
ly  not:  the  happy  consequences 


of  the  final  victory  over  Buona¬ 
parte,  which  are  daily  witnessed  by 
us  in  one  way  or  another,  to  think¬ 
ing  men  are  a  sufficient  commemo¬ 
ration,  and  our  posterity  will  not 
need  bridges  or  streets  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  event,  which  has 
been  to  them  the  source  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity.  They  will 
read  the  details  in  our  histories  for 
centuries  beyond  the  date  when  the 
triumphs  were  achieved. 

If  we  must  copy  our  neighbours, 
and  cannot  find  any  thing  good  in 
them  worthy  our  imitation  (which 
it  would  he  ridiculous  to  suppose 
was  the  case),  at  least  let  us  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  what  is  compara¬ 
tively  harmless.  Let  our  ladies 
dress  like  the  French  females;  let 
them  hide  their  fresh,  smiling,  be¬ 
nevolent  countenances  in  huge 
bonnets,  if  they  will  ;  let  them  dis¬ 
figure  their  elegant  and  healthy 
proportions  by  loads  of  flounces 
and  plaits;  and  let  our  men  wear 
mnstachios  and  Cossack  trowsers,  I 
shall  be  contented.  Those,  are 
matters  I  care  little  about;  but,  in 
future  at  least,  let  us  avoid  an  imi¬ 
tation  which  is  not  only  injurious 
but  contemptible.  Yours,  &c. 

Felix. 

London,  Sept.  6,  3  818. 

To  shew  the  feeling  of  hostility 
j  such  a  practice  as  is  above  referred 
to  produces,  I  might  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  when  the  German 
troops  first  entered  Paris  on  the 
expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  they  de¬ 
faced  as  much  as  possible  all  that 
had  been  built  or  carved  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  their  defeats.  This  is  an  in¬ 
stance  in  point;  but  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself. 
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4i  W liLL,  my  dear  uncle,  I  have 
determined  at  last  upon  something 
which  I  think  will  please  yon,7’  said 
Sir  Harry  Singleton  to  Mr.  D avers, 
his  maternal  uncle,  a  worthy  man, 
who  had  acted  towards  him  the 
part  of  a  father, 

“  And  pray,  nephew,  what  is  it?” 

“  1  mean  to  marry.” 

“  That  is  right,  Harry,  you  are 
now  just  of  the  proper  age:  hut 
nevertheless  you  must  not  be  too 
precipitate — you  must  look  before 
you  /eaj>” 

4<  I  flatter  myself  that  caution  in 
this  present  case  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary.” 

“  And  wherefore?” 

“  Because  the  lady  to  whom  I 
mean  to  offer  myself  is  every  way 
unexceptionable.” 

“  Who  is  she  ?” 

“  The  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  | 
Stanley.” 

44  It  is  true  she  is  elegant,  sen¬ 
sible,  and  has  been  well  brought 
up;  but  you  must  see  more  of  her 
before  you  offer  her  your  hand.” 

“  But,  my  dear  uncle,  I  have 
visited  for  some  time  at  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
el  aunt's,  where  she  is  at  present 
staying,  and  I  have  attentively  ob-  i 
served  her  behaviour,  and  made 
the  strictest  inquiries  about  her 
education,  her  temper,  and  her 
disposition;  all  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  lias  been  favourable:  what 
more  then  can  I  desire?” 

44  Nothing,  but  to  be  convinced 
that  all  you  have  seen  or  heard  is 
true.” 

u  And  how  am  l  to  obtain  such 
conviction  ?” 

“  From  your  own  observation.” 

“  Nay,  if  I  may  trust  to  that, 
I  am  already  convinced.” 


“  Softly,  softly,  my  dear  boy! 
it  is  not  in  the  course  of  a  few  form¬ 
al  visits  that  you  can  learn  a  wo* 
man’s  real  disposition  ;  but  if  you 
will  pledge  your  honour  to  me  to 
abstain  from  making  any  declara¬ 
tion  of  love  for  three  months  to 
come,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the 
wav  of  ascertaining  whether  your 
mistress’s  perfections  are  real  or 
imaginary,  by  procuring  for  you  an 
invitation  to  accompany  me  in 
visit  I  atn  about  to  make  to  her  fa¬ 
ther” 

This  condition  seemed  rather 
hard  to  Singleton,  who  was  much 
struck  with  the  graces  of  Charlotte 
Stanley,  but  at  last  he  promised ; 
and  Mr.  Davers  took  immediate 
measures  to  have  him  included  in 
an  invitation  which  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  to  pass  some  weeks  at  the 
country-seat  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

That  gentleman,  who  was  a  wi¬ 
dower,  had  three  children,  all 
daughters,  and  unmarried.  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  eldest,  was  about  twenty; 
she  was  a  very  fine  woman,  though 
not  a  regular  beauty,  and  possess¬ 
ed  a  degree  of  wit  and  vivacity 
which  had  gained  her  many  admi- 
I  rers.  Fanny,  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  whs  about  nineteen  ;  her  figure 
was  well  formed  and  graceful;  her 
features  were  rather  pretty,  but  her 
countenance  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  an  expression  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  good -nature.  She  ap¬ 
peared  reserved,  and  spoke  very 
little:  so  that  while  the  talents  of 
Charlotte  and  the  beauty  of  Selina, 
the  youngest,  made  them  univer- 
|  sally  admired,  Fanny  w'as  either 
unnoticed,  or  spoken  ol  merely  as 
a  good  sort  of  person. 

*  Selina  was  just  eighteen;  her 
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form  though  small  was  exquisitely 
proportioned,  and  the  most  fastidi¬ 
ous  criticism  could  not  spy  a  de¬ 
fect  in  her  countenance.  Her  dis¬ 
position  appeared  all  softness,  but , 
she  wanted  the  animation  which 
distinguished  her  eldest  sister,  who 
now  appeared  to  Sir  Harry  even 
more  amiable  than  he  had  yet 
thought  her.  He  found  that  she 
joined  to  the  accomplishments  of 
her  sex  and  station,  erudition  not 
often  met  with  in  women;  and  he 
was  delighted  to  perceive  that  she 
shewed  no  consciousness  of  her  su¬ 
perior  talents,  nor  ever  sought  to 
bring  them  into  notice,  though  her 
lively  spirits  and  never-failing  fund 
of  repartee  rendered  her  the  life 
of  her  domestic  circle.  Sir  Harry 
found  his  uncle’s  restriction  a  very 
hard  one,  and  he  began  to  think  of 
petitioning  for  an  abridgment  of 
it,  when  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  exhibited  her  disposition  in 
a  new  and  unamiabie  light. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  family  was  enga¬ 
ged  to  a  ball,  to  be  given  by  a 
young  nobleman  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  celebrate  his  birth-day. 
The  Misses  Stanley,  escorted  by 
Sir  Harry,  drove  to  the  town  of 
N- - ,  which  was  at  a  short  dis¬ 

tance  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  house,  to 
order  their  dresses  for  this  occa¬ 
sion.  The  baronet,  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  new  to  the  important  busi-  j 
ness  of  shopping,  saw  with  surprise 
and  indignation  the  whimsical  be-  ; 
haviour  of  Charlotte,  who  found 
fault  with  every  thing  the  milliner 
shewed  her;  and  finally  declared, 
that  she  must  send  to  London  for 
a  dress,  and  that  she  was  sorry  she 
bad  not  done  so  before,  instead  of 
giving  herself  the  trouble  of  com¬ 
ing  .to  N - . 


“Can  this  haughty,  peevish  be¬ 
ing  be  the  sprightly  sensible  Char¬ 
lotte?”  thought  Sir  Harry.  “  Can 
she,  whose  heart  1  supposed  was 
as  good  as  her  understanding  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  be  really  capable  of  beha¬ 
ving  with  such  folly  and  malignity  ? 
Heaven  and  my  prudent  uncle  be 
praised,  that  I  have  not  committed 
myself  by  a  hasty  declaration — that 
I  have  looked  before  I  leaped !” 

In  giving  up  all  thoughts  of 
Charlotte,  Sir  Harry  did  not  re¬ 
sign  the  idea  of  marrying  ;  even 
when  he  was  most  partial  to  Miss 
Stanley,  he  had  admired  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  softness  of  her  sister  Selina, 
and  to  her  he  now  resolved  to  turn 
bis  attention,  though  with  a  design 
to  scrutinize  her  disposition  very 
narrowly.  However,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  she  behaved  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  raised  her  very  much  in 
his  estimation,  and  induced  him  to 
thinkthatshe  really  possessed  those 
qualities  which  he  deemed  most  es¬ 
sential  in  a  wife. 

Mrs.  Martha  Stanley,  a  maiden 
sister  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  who  super¬ 
intended  his  family,  one  morning 
proposed  a  subscription  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  a  poor  family  who  had  lost 
their  all  by  fire.  Mr.  Stanley  and 
bis  guests  readily  came  forward;  but 
Miss  Stanley  said  that  she  had  heard 
some  reports  prejudicial  to  the 
man’s  character,  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  right  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  them  before  any  thing  was 
done  for  him. 

“  For  shame,  sister!”  said  Seli¬ 
na  eagerly,  taking  out  her  purse; 
“  is  this  a  time  to  investigate  the 
character  of  a  man  who,  with  his 
family,  is  reduced  to  the  utmost 
wretchedness?”  Miss  Stanley  was 
beginning  an  angry  reply,  but  she 
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was  interrupted  by  Fanny.  u  My  j 
dear  sisters,”  cried  she, “  you  are 
both  in  some  respects  in  the  right: 
this  poor  man’s  immediate  dis¬ 
tresses  ought  to  be  relieved,  and 
when  that  is  done,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  ascertain  how  far  he  may  be 
worthy  of  our  future  support:” 
and  taking  half -a-guinea  from  her 
purse,  she  gave  it  to  her  aunt. 

This  was  the  first  time  Fanny 
had  ever  excited  the  attention  of 
Sir  Harry ;  he  was  much  pleased 
with  the  propriety  and  good  sense 
of  her  behaviour,  but  he  was  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  warm  benevolence  of 
Selina,  who  had  never  looked  so 
lovely  in  his  eyes  as  while  she  was 
expressing  her  commiseration  for 
the  poor  family.  He  readily  for¬ 
gave  her  want  of  caution,  for  cau¬ 
tion  he  thought  was  a  virtue  rarely 
met  with  in  people  of  her  age; 
while  the  humanity  and  generosity 
which  she  had  displayed,  affected 
him  the  more,  because  they  were 
qualities  which  he  himself  possess¬ 
ed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  at¬ 
tentions  to  her  became  from  that 
day  so  particular,  that  his  uncle 
was  obliged  to  remind  him  of  his 
promise. 

Sir  Harry,  who  was  a  very  early 
riser,  had  strolled  one  morning  to 
some  distance  from  the  house;  in 
passing  a  cottage  he  heard  a  fe¬ 
male  voice  singing  in  a  low  but 
exquisitely  sweet  tone.  He  stop¬ 
ped  a  moment  to  listen,  for  he  fan¬ 
cied  that  the  voice  bore  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  Selina,  who 
sang  and  played  in  a  very  superior 
style:  as  he  listened  he  perceived, 
through  the  casement  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  a  lady  seated  with  her  back 
to  him,  holding  an  infant  on  her 
knee,  which  she  appeared  to  be 
lulling  to  sleep. 


Her  figure  strongly  resembled 
that  of  Selina,  and  Sir  Harry,  who 
had  not  a  doubt  that  it  was  she,  was 
enchanted  at  a  discovery  which 
placed  her  in  so  amiable  a  point  of 
view.  He  softly  opened  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  and  was  at  her  side 
before  she  perceived  him. 

“  Will  Miss  Selina  forgive  me,*1 
said  lie  in  a  soft  tone,  “  for  this  in¬ 
trusion  ?”  The  lady  looked  up,  and 
Sir  Harry  drew  back  with  surprise 
and  disappointment,  for  it  was 
Fanny,  who,  blushing  even  to  a, 
painful  degree,  inquired  to  what 
accident  his  presence  there  was 
owing. 

He  replied,  that  as  he  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  cottage  he  had  been  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  voice,  which,  as  he  never 
knew  that  she  sang,  made  him,  from 
the  resemblance  that  her  figure 
bore  to  her  sister’s,  conclude  that 
he  beheld  Selina;  and  supposing 
that  she  was  there  for  a  benevolent 
purpose,  he  had  entered  to  try 
whether  he  also  could  be  useful. 

“  You  have  already  been  so,  Sir 
Harry,”  replied  she;  €i  these  poof 
people  are  the  family  for  whom  my 
aunt  the  other  day  proposed  a  sub¬ 
scription  :  the  money  raised  by  it 
has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  theiV 
wants,  and  the  man  having  obtain^ 
ed  work,  they  are  now  likely  to  do 
very  well.” 

Sir  Harry,  who  had  forgotten  the 
poor  people,  now  felt  some  degree 
of  shame  for  his  own  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  mingled  with  admiration  of 
Fanny’s  judicious  benevolence,  and 
disappointment  at  finding  that  her 
conduct  was  not  imitated  by  Seli¬ 
na.  “  Yet  how,”  thought  he,  “can 
I  he  certain  that  this  is  the  case  ? 
Selina  may  have  visited  these  poor 
people,  may  have  ascertained  hotv 
far  they  merited  and  wanted  re- 
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lief.”  At  that  moment  the  woman 
of  the  cottage  entered;  she  was 
beginning  an  acknowledgment  for 
Fanny’s  goodness  in  taking  care  of 
her  baby  while  she  took  her  hus* 
band  his  breakfast,  but  Fanny,  in¬ 
terrupting  her,  placed  the  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  hastened  away,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sir  Harry. 

As  they  walked  towards  home, 
he  inquired  how  it  happened,  that 
with  so  fine  avoiceshe  never  joined 
her  sister  in  playing  or  singing. 
She  replied,  that  she  did  not  play ; 
and  as  she  was  not  a  scientific  sing¬ 
er,  she  sang  only  for  her  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  sometimes  that  of  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  aunt. 

Anxious  to  change  the  subject, 
she  diverted  his  attention  to  the 
surrounding  scenery;  her  remarks 
upon  it  proved  that  she  possessed 
a  just  taste  for  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  which  Singleton  was  also 
a  warm  admirer  ;  their  conversation 
insensibly  grew  interesting,  and 
they  reached  the  house  before  the 
baronet  thought  that  their  walk  was 
half  over. 

They  found  the  family  assembled 
at  the  breakfast- table.  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  ball,  and  Charlotte 
and  Selina  talked  of  nothing  else; 
they  wondered  who  would  he  pre¬ 
sent,  with  whom  the  young  noble¬ 
man  who  gave  it  would  dance,  and 
what  ladies  would  be  most  elegantly 
dressed.  Sir  Harry,  who  observed 
that  Fanny  was  silent,  said  to  her, 
u  So,  then,  this  famous  ball  does 
not  interest  you  ?” 

“  Indeed,”  replied  she, <c  you  are 
mistaken,  for  I  am  very  fond  of 
dancing.” 

“  And  not  at  all  difficult  re¬ 
specting  a  partner,”  cried  Mrs. 
Martha  Stanley ;  “  let  him  be  ever 


so  awkward  or  disagreeable,  she 
will  be  sure  to  caper  away  as  light¬ 
ly,  and  with-  a  face  of  as  much 
cheerfulness,  as  if  she  had  got  the 
best  dancer  in  the  room.” 

The  blushing  Fanny  replied  with 
a  smile,  “  That  she  did  not  dance 
well  enough  to  be  fastidious.” 

Evening  came,  and  to  Sir  Harry’s 
surprise,  Charlotte  and  Selina  were 
dressed  and  ready  to  go  before 
Fanny:  she  made  her  appearance, 
however,  in  a  few  minutes  after 
them,  and  Mrs.  Martha,  who  was 
punctuality  itself, began  to  reproach 
her  for  being  late;  Fanny  made  an 
apology,  and  the  party  proceeded 
j  to  the  house  of  Lord  S - . 

Though  Sir  Harry  had  scarcely 
eyes  for  any  one  but  Selina,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Fanny 
looked  very  lovely. 

Sir  Harry  had  secured  the  hand 
of  Selina  for  the  first  two  sets  ;  she 
danced  extremely  well,  and  she 
smiled  on  him  so  sweetly,  that  his 
uncle’s  adage  w  as  almost  forgotten. 

While  site  was  resting  at  the  end 
of  the  first  set,  he  observed  her 
suddenly  look  with  an  air  of  vexa¬ 
tion  towards  another  part  of  the 
room;  following  the  direction  of 
her  eyes,  he  perceived  them  fixed 
jj  upon  a  very  lovely  young  woman 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 
Struck  w'ith  her  beauty,  he  asked 
Selina  if  she  knew  who  that  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  was.  “  Bless  me  !”  said 
she,  “  surely  you  cannot  mean  Miss 
Manners?  why,  she  has  hardly  a 
good  feature  in  her  face.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  which  tins  envious  speech 
had  upon  Sir  Harry  ;  the  Cupids, 
which  a  moment  before  had  hover¬ 
ed  iu  the  sw'eet  smiles  of  Selina, 
11  took  an  instant  flight,  and  he  re- 
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coiled  from  her  with  something 
like  disgust.  She  was,  however, 
unconscious  of  the  change  in  his 
manner,  for  her  attention  was  whol¬ 
ly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  Lord  S - ,  with 

whom  Miss  Manners  danced:  she 
succeeded;  he  solicited  Iter  hand 
for  the  third  set,  and  Sir  Harry  be¬ 
held  the  sweet  smiles  which  had  a 
few  minutes  before  nearly  capti¬ 
vated  him,  now  lavished  even  more 
unsparingly  on  his  lordship. 

While  he  was  absorbed  in  reflec¬ 
tion  on  what  had  passed,  he  per¬ 
ceived  Fanny  seated  close  to  a  very 
old  lady,  to  whom  site  was  talking 
with  great  attention.  He  had  not 
thought  of  her  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room  till  then,  but 
as  he  saw  that  he  had  caught  her 
eye,  he  changed  his  seat  for  one 
next  to  her,  and  inquired  why  she 
sat  still.  She  evaded  a  reply,  but 
the  lady  with  whom  she  was  con¬ 
versing  said,  “  ’Tis  I  who  have  kept 
Miss  Fanny  from  dancing,  sir. 
Just  as  she  was  going  to  join  the 
set,  I  was  taken  with  a  giddiness  in 
my  head,  and  was  about  to  send 
for  my  daughter,  who  was  then 
dancing,  that  we  might  return 
home;  but  Miss  Fanny  persuaded  ; 
me  not  to  alarm  her,  but  to  stay  a  j 
little  to  try  whether  it  would  not 
go  off,  and  she  has  sat  with  me  her¬ 
self  since. — Nay,  don’t  blush,  my 
dear,”  continued  the  querulous  old 
lady,  “  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  an  act  of  kind¬ 
ness;  if  there  were,  mercy  upon 
you !” 

At  that  moment  the  young  lady 
approached,  saying  she  was  come 
to  sit  a  little  with  her  mother.  Sir 
Harry  immediately  offered  himself 
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to  Fanny  for  the  next  set,  and  they 
took  their  places  directly.  Fanny- 
danced  well,  and  the  pleasure  which 
she  took  in  the  exercise  insensibly 
diverted  Sir  Harry’s  chagrin. 

Sir  Harry  retired  after  the  ball 
to  his  apartment,  thinking  only  of 
his  fair  partner  and  his  uncle’s 
adage,  and  deliberating  whether, 
after  what  he  had  seen,  there  would 
be  any  necessity  to  observe  it  be¬ 
fore  he  made  proposals  for  Fanny. 
u  ’Tis  true,”  said  heto  himself,  “  I 
may  as  well  take  a  little  time  to 
consider  of  the  matter,  for  though 
this  girl’s  amiable  qualities  chal¬ 
lenge  my  admiration,  yet  I  am  not 
in  love  with  her.”  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  his  belief  that  he  was  not 
in  love,  he  could  not  think  with 
patience  of  the  possibility  of  her 
rejecting  him;  he  mustered  up 
every  rational  ground  of  hope  that 
she  would  accept  his  hand,  and  he 
was  so  long  in  doing  it,  that  before 
he  obtained  any  sleep,  he  found  the 
morning  so  much  advanced  that  he 
resolved  to  rise. 

His  bedchamber  looked  into  the 
garden.  He  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
female  figure  through  the  trees. 
u  Ah  !”  cried  his  valet,  “  there  is 
that  good  Miss  Fanny  refreshing 
herself  after  her  fatigue.” 

“  She  has  risen  early,”  said  the 
baronet. 

“  Bless  you,  sir,  she  has  not  been 
in  bed  at  all.” 

“  No  !  why  not  ?” 

“  Why,  Sir  Harry,  Miss  Fanny’s 
nurse,  who  still  lives  in  the  family, 
was  taken  ill  last  night  with  spasms ; 
and  Miss  Fanny  finding  upon  her 
return  from  the  hall,  that  the  poor 
woman  was  very  bad,  sat  up  with 
her  all  night.” 
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“  Good  girl !”  said  Sir  Harry  in¬ 
voluntarily. 

u  Good !  ah,  sir,  if  you  knew  all 
you  would  call  her  good  indeed! 
I  verily  believe  that  she  thinks  of  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  but  how  she  may 
make  other  people  happy.  Would 
you  believe  it,  sir,  it  was  only  yes¬ 
terday  that  Miss  Charlotte’s  maid 
told  me,  that  Miss  Fanny,  instead 
of  thinking  about  her  own  dress, 
stayed  almost  till  the  last  moment 
in  Miss  Charlotte’s  chamber,  as¬ 
sisting  to  put  on  her  things  in  the 
piost  becoming  manner.” 

“  Go  this  moment,  Jenkins,” 
cried  Sir  Harry,  “  and  see  whether 
my  uncle  is  stirring.” 

Jenkins  returned  with  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  Singleton 
hastened  to  acquaint  Mr.  Davers 
with  the  revolution  which  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  his  sentiments,  and  to 
entreat  that  he  would  sanction  his 
immediate  addresses  to  Miss  Fanny 
Stanley. 


u  Heaven  be  praised !”  cried  the 
good  old  gentleman,  “  all  has  hap¬ 
pened  as  I  wished.  I  have  long 
known  this  girl’s  worth,  but  it  was 
too  unobtrusive  to  he  properly  es¬ 
timated  by  a  superficial  observer. 
She  is  the  last  person  of  whom  she 
thinks,  or  for  whose  accommoda¬ 
tion  she  is  solicitous.  I  might  have 
told  you  all  this  before  we  came 
here,  but  1  wished  her  make  an  in¬ 
terest  for  herself.” 

That  very  morning  Sir  Harry’s 
proposals  were  made.  Mr.  Stanley 
readily  gave  his  consent.  Fanny 
asked  for  a  little  time  to  study  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  her  lover, 
who  yielded  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  lie  could  to  his  mistress’s  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  uncle’s  favourite  adage. 
The  result  of  her  deliberation  was 
in  his  favour;  they  have  now  been 
some  years  married,  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  felici¬ 
ty  which  springs  from  a  well-as- 
sorted  union. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  BY 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

FOR  THE  REPOSITORY. 


Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  a  pamph¬ 
let  he  published  I  think  something 
more  than  a  year  ago,  endeavoured 
to  separate  the  poetical  from  the 
personal  character  of  Robert  Burns: 
his  argument  was  ingenious,  and 
it  had  a  benevolent  object  in  view ; 
viz.  as  far  as  possible  to  hide  from 
sight  the  defective  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  our  Scottish  bard:  he 
contended  that  the  one  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  other,  and  that 
while  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  to  estimate  rightly  and  es¬ 
teem  highly  his  poetical  character, 
it  was  of  little  importance  to  scru¬ 


tinize  closely  the  objectional  parts 
of  his  demeanour — that  we  should 
rather  look  at  the  man  through  his 
wri tings, than  at  his  writin gs  through, 
the  man.  I  confess  that  I  was  not, 
and  am  not,  by  any  means  satisfied 
upon  this  point;  and  although  it 
may  be  true,  that  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  his  poems, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  the 
private  history  and  demeanour  of 
the  writer  into  account,  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  his 
merits  as  a  poet :  we  cannot  ascer¬ 
tain  fairly  what  credit  he  deserves 
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for  his  productions,  without  know¬ 
ing  in  some  degree  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  they  were  compo¬ 
sed.  At  the  same  time  l  am  not 
for  prying  too  closely  into  secret 
history,  or  for  calling  any  man,  es¬ 
pecially  one  that  is  dead,  to  too 
strict  an  account  for  the  errors  into 
which  he  might  he  led  by  youthful 
heat  and  inexperience;  but  I  still 
insist,  that  some  insight  into  gene¬ 
ral  temperament  and  deportment 
must  aid  considerably  in  fulfilling 
the  duty  of  judicious  criticism. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  chiefly  that 
I  inclose  for  publication  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  certain  pri¬ 
vate  letters  written  by  Burns  while 
he  was  resident  at  Edinburgh  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  part  of  his  short  life 
(which  ended  in  1796),  but  before 
his  frame  had  been  much  impaired 
by  irregularities,  and  when  his  inind 
retained  all  its  fulness  and  force  of 
passion.  These  letters  were  print¬ 
ed  in  Edinburgh  shortly  after  his 
death;  but  as  the  greater  part  of 
them  related  to  some  amour  with  a 
lady,  not  much  redounding  to  his 
credit,  they  were  fitly  suppressed 
as  a  whole  collection.  At  the  same 
time  I  see  no  reason  why  such  parts 
of  them  should  not  be  published, 
as  display  forcibly  and  truly  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  po¬ 
et’s  mind,  with 

(i  So  much  of  earth,  so  much  of  heaven, 

And  such  impetuous  blood." 

Of  their  authenticity  I  believe  no 
doubt  need  be  entertained  :  the  co¬ 
py  from  which  the  annexed  ex¬ 
tracts  are  made,  was  lent  me  by  a 
friend,  who  highly  valued  it,  and 
who  I  believe  had  it  from  the  print¬ 
er,  who  saved  it  from  among  a 
great  number  of  copies  which  w  ere 
burnt  I  may  add,  that  in  the  life 


of  Burns  by  Dr.  Currie,  I  do  not 
find  any  mention  of  the  particulars 
noticed  in  this  correspondence.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  writer  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  passionate  in  his  declara¬ 
tions,  but  I  have  not  included  sen¬ 
tences  even  of  greater  warmth  and 
feeling.  Andrew  C. 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  19. 

The  extracts  are  given  as  the 
letters  followed  each  other  in  the 
small  12mo.  pamphlet  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  1  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  subjoin 
the  particular  dates,  where  any  are 
given  in  the  originals. 

“  I  do  love  you,  if  possible,  still 
better  for  having  so  fine  a  taste  and 
turn  for  poesy.  I  have  again  gone 
wrong  in  my  usual  unguarded  vray* 
but  you  may  erase  the  word,  and 
put  esteem,  respect,  or  any  other 
tame  Dutch  expression  you  please 
in  its  place.  I  believe  there  is  no 
holding  converse,  or  carrying  oil 
correspondence,  with  an  amiable 
woman,  much  less  a  gloriously  ami - 
ableKfine  woman*  without  some  mix¬ 
ture  of  that  delicious  passion,  whose 
most  devoted  slave  I  have  more 
than  once  had  the  honour  of  being. 
But  why  he  hurt  or  otfended  on  that 
account?  Can  no  honest  man  have 
a  prepossession  for  a  fine  woman, 
but  he  must  run  his  head  against 
an  intrigue?  Take  a  little  ot  the 
tender  witchcraft  of  love,  and  add 
to  it  the  generous,  the  honourable 
sentiments  of  manly  friendship, 
and  1  know  but  one  more  delight! u l 
morsel,  which  few,  few  in  any  rank 
ever  taste.  Such  a  composition  is 
like  adding  cream  to  strawberries 
— it  not  only  gives  the  fruit  a  more 
elegant  richness,  but  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  deliciousness  of  its  own.” 

F  v  2 
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“  I  like  to  have  quotations  for 
every  occasion.  They  give  one's 
ideas  so  pat,  and  save  one  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  finding  expression  adequate 
to  one’s  feelings.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  attending 
a  poetic  genius,  that  we  can  give 
our  woes,  cares,  joys,  loves,  &c. 
an  embodied  form  in  verse:  which 
to  me  is  ever  immediate  ease.’* 


“  What  a  strange  mysterious  fa¬ 
culty  is  that  thing  called  imagina¬ 
tion!  We  have  no  ideas  almost  at 
all  of  another  world ;  but  I  have 
often  amused  myself  with  visionary 
schemes  of  what  happiness  might 
be  enjoyed  by  small  alterations,  al¬ 
terations  that  we  can  fully  enter 
into  in  this  present  state  of  exist- 
tence.  For  instance,  suppose  you 
and  I  just  as  we  are  at  present ;  the 
same  reasoning  powers, sentiments, 
and  even  desires;  the  same  fond 
curiosity  for  knowledge  and  re¬ 
marking  observation  in  our  minds; 
and  imagine  our  bodies  free  from 
pain,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  wants  of  nature  at  all  times  and 
easily  within  our  reach:  imagine 
further,  that  we  were  set  free  from 
the  laws  of  gravitation  which  hind 
us  to  this  globe,  and  could  at  plea¬ 
sure  fly  without  inconvenience 
through  all  the  yet  unconjectured 
bounds  of  creation — what  a  life  of 
bliss  would  we  lead  in  our  mutual 
pursuit  of  virtue  and  knowledge, 
and  our  mutual  enjoyment  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  love.” 


“  Have  you  ever  met  a  perfect 
character  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes 
rather  exchange  faults  than  get 
rid  of  them?  For  instance,  I  am 
perhaps  tired  with  and  shocked  at 
a  life  too  much  the  prey  of  giddy 


inconsistencies  and  thoughtless  fol¬ 
lies;  by  degrees  l  grow  sober,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  statedly  pious  —  I  say 
statedly,  because  the  most  unaf¬ 
fected  devotion  is  not  at  all  incon¬ 
sistent  with  my  first  character — I 
join  the  world  in  congratulating 
myself  on  the  happy  change.  But 
let  me  pry  more  narrowly  into  tins 
affair  :  have  I,  at  bottom,  any  thing 
of  a  secret  pride  in  these  endow¬ 
ments  and  emendations?  Have  I 
nothing  of  a  Presbyterian  sourness, 
or  hypocritical  severity,  when  I 
surve3r  my  less  regular  neighbours? 
In  a  word,  have  I  missed  all  those 
nameless  and  numberless  modifica- 
tionsof  indistinct  selfishness,  which 
are  so  near  our  own  eyes  that  we 
can  scarce  bring  them  within  our 
sphere  of  vision,  and  which  the 
known  spotless  cambric  of  our  cha¬ 
racter  hides  from  the  ordinary  ol>- 
j  server  ?”  - - 

“  Coarse  minds  are  not  aware 
;  how  much  they  injure  the  keenly 
feeling  tie  of  bosom- friendship, 

!  when,  in  their  foolish  officiousness, 
they  mention  what  nobody  cares 
for  recollecting.  People  of  nice 
sensibility  and  generous  minds  have 
a  certain  intrinsic  dignity,  that  fires 
at  being  trifled  with,  or  lowered,  or 
even  too  nearly  approached.” 

“  My  favourite  feature  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Satan  is  his  manly  fortitude  in 
supporting  what  cannot  be  reme¬ 
died — in  short,  the  wild  broken 
fragments  of  a  noble  exalted  mind 
in  ruins.  I  meant  no  more  by  say¬ 
ing  he  was  a  favourite  hero  of  mine.’*' 

“  I  mentioned  to  you  my  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore,  giving  an  account 
of  my  life:  it  is  truth,  every  word 
of  it;  and  will  give  you  the  just 
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idea  of  a  man  whom  you  have  ho-  j 
noured  with  your  friendship.  I  am  j 
afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
make  sense  of  so  torn  a  piece.” 

• - 

How  wretched  is  the  condition 
of  one  who  is  haunted  with  consul-  , 
ous  guilt,  and  trembling  under  the 
idea  of  a  dreaded  vengeance!  And 
what  a  placid  calm,  what  a  charm¬ 
ing  secret  enjoyment  it  gives,  to  jj 
bosom  the  kind  feelings  of  friend-  j 
ship  and  the  fond  throes  of  love! 


Out  upon  the  tempest  of  anger,  the 
acrimonious  gall  of  fretful  impati¬ 
ence,  the  sullen  frost  of  lowering 
resentment,  or  the  corroding  poi¬ 
son  of  withered  envy  !  They  eat 
up  the  immortal  part  of  man!  If 
they  spent  their  fury  only  on  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  them,  it 
would  he  something  in  their  favour  ; 
but  these  miserable  passions,  like 
traitor  Iscariot,  betray  their  lord 
and  master.” 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Plate  20.— RESIDENCE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  HOMBURG. 

ed  about  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
but  others  bear  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  perhaps  beyond  any  cer¬ 
tain  calculation.  The  roof  testifies 


The  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Hamburg,  of  which  we  this  month 
present  our  readers  with  a  plate, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly,  not 
to  say  picturesquely,  situated  resi¬ 
dences  in  that  part  of  Germany  : 
it  stands  upon  an  eminence,  which 
is  well  covered  with  trees  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages  and  kinds,  and  commands 
an  extensive  and  rich  view.  It  lies 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine, 
12  leagues  from  that  beautiful  ri¬ 
ver,  14  from  Mayence,  12  from 
Wisbaden,  and  3  from  Frankfort;  j 
and  when  we  have  said  that  it  is  si-  j 
tuated  so  near  to  this  last  famed  city, 
we  have  said  every  thing;  for  all 


that  it  is  of  about  the  same  date  as 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  other 
buildings  in  the  same  style  in  and 
near  Paris. 

Before  tl>e  recent  apportionments 
of  territory  and  subjects  upon  the 
Continent,  and  more  particularly 
in  Germany,  the  possessions  ot  the 
princes  of  Homburg  were  compa¬ 
ratively  small,  and  the  revenues  by 
no  means  considerable;  but  of  late 
it  has  received  an  important  and 
valuable  addition  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  parti- 


who  have  travelled,  or  who  have 
read  any  travels  in  that  part  of  the  cularly  fertile,  and  has  greatly  add- 
Continent,  must  be  aware  that  jj  ed  to  the  finances  of  the  reigning 
there  nature  has  left  little  or  no-  sovereign,  father  to  the  Prince  of 
thing  to  be  wished  :  the  mansion  is  j  Homburg,  consort  to  the  Princess 
surrounded  by  a  rich  country,  di- jj  Elizabeth  of  England  :  the  court 
versified  with  deep  forests,  lofty  jj  is  now  kept  with  more  than  wonted 
mountains,  and  cultivated  fields; 
and  the  structure  itself,  which  we 


splendour,  and  throughout  not  only 
the  palace  and  the  adjacent  town, 
understand  has  recently  undergone  !  but  the  principality,  all  things  be- 


considerable  repair,  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  lux¬ 
uries  that  art,  supported  by  libera¬ 
lity,  could  supply.  The  principal 
part  of  the  present  fabric  was  erect- 


speak  comfort  and  opulence.  The 
concession  of  frontier  was  made  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  eminent  services  of 
the  princes  of  Homburg  in  the  late 
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war.  The  reigning  sovereign  is 
old,  but  much  beloved  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  by  his  family  :  he  is  said 
to  be  more  particularly  attached  to 
the  hereditary  prince.  He  has  se¬ 


veral  daughters;  one  was  married 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Anlmlt-Dessan, 
and  another  is  married  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  William  of  Prussia. 


ON  THE  LETTER  OF  AN  ANTIMONOGAMIST,  AND  A 
PLURALITY  OF  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 


Mr,  Editor, 

Observing  in  the  Repository 
a  letter  signed  “  An  Antimonoga- 
mist,”  giving  the  particulars  of  a 
curious  story  told  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Jerome,  of  a  wife  in  Rome 
who  had,  I  think,  twenty-three  hus¬ 
bands,  and  of  a  husband  who  had 
about  as  many  wives  (I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  precise  number  stated), 
and  who  were  finally  united  in  wed¬ 
lock,  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
which  should  gain  the  victory ;  I 
cannot  forbear  inclosing  for  your 
perusal  an  extract  or  two  from  a 
curious  old  pamphlet,  printed  in 
London  in  the  year  1622,  which 
bears  the  following  singular  title  : 
16  A  Discourse  of  New  s  from  Prague 
in  Bohemia,  of  a  husband  who  by 
witchcraft  had  murdered  eighteen 
wives,  and  of  a  wife  who  had  like¬ 
wise  murdered  nineteen  husbands; 
with  the  intercourse  of  one  infernal 
spirit  betwixt  them,  under  two  se¬ 
veral  names  and  under  two  several 
shapes:  and,  in  conclusion,  how 
this  devil  did  kill  the  man,  and  for 
what  causes  he  spared  the  woman.” 

How  authentic  this  relation  is  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  certain 
it  is  that  it  was  greedily  swallowed 
by  our  ancestors,  who  were  not  at 
all  chargeable  with  incredulity, 
particularly  in  matters  of  witch¬ 
craft,  at  the  date  when  this  pamph¬ 
let  was  published  ;  for  your  readers 
will  recollect,  that  King  James  I. 


then  reigning,  wrote  a  treatise  ex¬ 
pressly  to  prove,  that  there  were 
such  things  as  old  men  and  women 
who  had  intercourse  with  familiar 
spirits  and  demons  in  the  shapes  of 
cats  and  various  other  animals*. 
I  find  also  by  the  titlepage,  that 
this  “  Discourse”  was  translated 
||  from  and  compared  with  the  French 
and  German  copies,  so  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  those  two  countries 
i  had  had  the  benefit  of  reading  it. 

Whether  the  Roman  widow  and 
widower,  who  had  so  often  been 
’  married,  and  to  whom  your  corre¬ 
spondent  an  Antimonogamist  re¬ 
fers,  resorted  to  the  same  expe¬ 
dient  for  getting  rid  of  their  in¬ 
cumbrances,  I  do  not  know;  but  if 
they  had  done  so,  probably  the 
pious  St.  Jerome,  who  is  recom- 

*  In  1747,  twenty -five  years  after 
the  date  of  this  pamphlet,  James  Hovvel, 
a  most  intelligentand  learned  man  (whose 
name  and  works  I  have  been  happy  to 
see  mentioned  in  the  two  last  numbers  of 
the  Repository ),  \\ rites  thus  regarding 
witches :  *r  l  say,  that  he  who  denies 
there  are  such  busy  spirits,  and  such  poor 
passive  creatures  upon  whom  they  work, 
who  commonly  are  called  witches,  I  say 
again,  that  he  who  denies  there  are  such 
spirits,  shews  that  he  himself  hath  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  contradiction  in  him  opposing  the 
concurrent  and  consentient  opinion  of  all 
antiquity — familiar  Letters,  flre.  p.425. 
Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors ,  was  himself  a  well-known 
dupe  to  this  most  vulgar  of  all  prejudices. 
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mending  matrimony,  would  not 
have  cited  them  as  examples. 

The  ensuing  extracts  only  shew*, 
what  indeed  did  not  need  much 
more  proof,  to  what  an  extravagant 
extent  our  ancestors  carried  their 
easy  belief.  The  writer  begins  by  j 
saying,  that  Katherine,  the  wife 
who  had  killed  by  her  evil  prac¬ 
tices  so  many  husbands,  and  Hul- 
derick,  who  had  made  away  with 
so  many  wives,  were  the  daughter 
and  son  of  two  old  physicians,  who 
had  had  dealings  with  the  devil, 
and  who  assigned  over  their  fami 
liar  spirits  to  their  children :  that 
of  the  female  was  called  C bitty, 
and  appeared  to  her  always  in  the 
shape  of  a  rat.  She  disposed  of 
her  first  husband  in  the  following 
manner: 

44  The  young  gentleman  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  ride  to  Prague,  being 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  his 
house:  passing  by  a  little  wood, 
the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  bear, 
leapt  over  a  pale  and  rushed  into 
the  highway.  The  gentleman  rode 
upon  a  young  horse,  which  seeing 
the  bear,  as  all  horses  will  by  na¬ 
ture,  he  snorted,  kicked,  he  winced, 
lie  flung  this  way  and  that  way,  till 
at  the  last  the  horse  flung  the  gen 
tleman  in  that  manner  that  his 
neck  was  lamentably  broken,  and 
he  found  dead.  The  spirit  C bitty 
was  quickly  with  Katherine  to  tell 
her  the  news,  which  made  her  heart 
glad.  Now  she  had  time  to  make 
herself  ready  for  mourning  when 
news  should  be  brought  her  by 
others,  of  her  husband’s  misfortune. 
It  was  not  long  before  some  of  her 
friends  and  neighbours  came  to  her, 
as  well  by  degrees  to  tell  her  of  her 
husband’s  death,  as  to  comfort  her 
upon  those  extremities  which  they 


expected  she  would  fall  into.  Af¬ 
ter  some  compliments,  at  last  they 
told  her  of  her  husband’s  mis¬ 
chance,  upon  the  hearing  (by  a  re¬ 
cipe  which  she  had  taken  for  that 
purpose)  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  in 
which  she  continued  almost  an 
hour:  at  last,  with  much  ado,  as 
they  thought,  they  brought  her  to 
herself ;  then  she  tore  her  hair,  she 
rent  her  clothes,  she  pulled  out  a 
knife,  making  as  if  she  would  have 
stabbed  herself,  if  her  hands  had 
not  been  held;  she  did  counterfeit 
grief  and  dolour  exceeding  cun¬ 
ningly.  Oh!  what  dissembling 
creatures  women  are  when  they 
provide  themselves  to  act  the  part 
of  dissimulation  !  I  have  seen  ma¬ 
ny  women  make  great  shew  of 
grief  when  their  husbands  were 
dead,  but  1  have  observed  very  few 
who  have  surfeited  upon  too  much 
grief.” 

In  this  manner,  by  various  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
agency  of  her  familiar,  she  made 
away  with  eighteen  husbands. — In 
the  mean  time  Hulderick  was  not 
idle,  but  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  his  familiar  Dobby,  in  the&hape 
I  of  a  cat,  to  kill  his  wives  whom  he 
took  in  succession:  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  perfect  Blue  Beard 
among  the  women.  What  became 
of  his  first  wife  we  are  thus  told  : 

44  He  married  also  a  rich  citizen’s 
daughter  of  Prague,  and  had  2000/. 
portion  with  her :  this  maid  was 
very  virtuously  brought  up,  and 
very  religiously.  He  agreed  with 
his  young  wife  in  like  manner  as 
Katherine  did  with  her  husband* 
for  nothing  was  more  odious  and 
grievous  to  him  than  to  see  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  religious  exercises  of  his 
wife.  After  he  had  been  married 
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to  her  some  four  months,  he  prac-  . 
tised  with  Dobby  his  spirit  to  make  ; 
away  his  wife,  as  Chitty  had  clone 
to  make  away  Katherine’s  husband. 
Dobby  counselled  Hulderick  to 
take  a  journey,  and  to  be  absent  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  i  and  then 
let  me  alone  with  your  wife,’  quoth 
the  spirit.  Hulderick  had  not  been 
on  his  journey  above  a  week  hut 
this  devil  found  means  to  break  her 
neck  down  a  pair  of  stairs.  Hul¬ 
derick,  upon  his  return  home,  find¬ 
ing  his  wife  dead  and  buried  by 
her  friends,  he  made  the  greatest 
shew  of  sorrow  that  any  man  living 
might  do:  within  two  months  all 
lamentation  was  digested,  and  good 
satisfaction  was  given  to  the  blind  i 
world.” 

In  the  end,  about  seven  years 
having  past,  Hulderick,  who  had  ! 
been  intimate  with  Katherine,  and  j 
knew  her  machinations,  took  an  |j 
apprentice,  to  whom  he  unguard-  ' 
edly  disclosed  the  secrets  of  both : 
this  youth  was  converted  by  a  god¬ 
ly  preacher,  and  confessed  all  he 


knew.  Hulderick  and  Katherine 
were  put  to  all  kinds  of  savage  tor¬ 
tures,  but  confessed  nothing,  and 
at  last,  as  the  most  cruel  expedient 
of  all,  it  was  decreed  by  the  state 
that  they  should  be  married  to  each 
other  :  they  were  so,  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  plot  with  their 
mutual  familiar  for  each  other’s 
destruction.  The  devil  favoured 
Katherine,  who  soon  put  an  end  to 
Hulderick,  and  spared  the  woman, 
in  order  that  she  might  again  be 
tortured  as  the  most  wicked  of  the 
two,  and  finally  burnt  as  a  witch. 

Such  is  the  recital  which  the 
writer  gives  with  the  most  ludicrous 
gravity,  and  he  follows  it  up  with 
most  sage  reflections  well  worthy 
of  the  subject.  What  instruction 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
present  day  may  derive  from  it,  I 
do  not  know  ;  if  they  derive  any  at 
all,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  and  shall 
not  think  my  analysing  pains  thrown, 
away.  1  am,  &c. 

Antiquarius. 

Sept-  12,  18*8. 
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These  words,  and  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  Julia  herself, 
determined  him  to  be  silent.  The 
count  questioned  her  concerning 
the  state  of  her  heart.  u  I  have 
never  been  in  love,”  answered  Ma- 
non  laughing ;  “  but  I  feel  that  if  I 
did  love,  it  would  be  with  my  whole 
heart,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  coun¬ 
try-women.  I  will  be  true  even  to 
the  grave:  but  woe  to  my  lover  if 
he  even  looks  at  another:  I  must 
possess  the  entire  affections  of  my 
husband,  and  I  must  know  that  I 
possess  them.” 


“  What  proof  will  you  have  of 
that,  lovely  Manon  ?”  asked  the 
count. 

“  What  proof?  Oh!  believe  me, 
we  maidens  know  a  thousand  ways 
of  proving  it :  you,  for  exam¬ 
ple - ” 

“  I !  What  do  you  mean  to  say  ? 
— Go  on.” 

“  You  tell  me  you  love  me,” 
continued  she,  “  but  do  I  believe 
j  you?  and  if  l  did,  and  I  were  once 
j  to  read  in  your  eyes  that  you  were 
•  jesting  with  me,  then  there  would 
;  be  an  end  of  it.  You  know  the 
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song  which  you  are  so  fond  of  hear¬ 
ing;  there  it  is  clearly  explained 
what  love  is.  If  I  had  once  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  my  lover 
did  not  value  me  above  every  thing 
in  the  world  besides,  it  would  be  all 
over  with  my  love  for  him.” 

Was  it  possible  for  him  here  to 
say,  “  I  know  you,  Julia  ;  you  are 
the  daughter  of  the  rich  Marte- 
nay  r”  Could  he  do  this? 

What  he  could  do,  however,  he 
did.  With  glittering  eyes,  he  cried, 
“  I  love  you,  Man  on — yes,  I  love 
you  :  all  that  your  song  describes 
I  feel.” — He  threw  his  arms  around 
her. — “  Look  in  my  eyes,  Manon — 
what  do  you  find  there  but  the  pu¬ 
rest  love?  Do  you  not  see  truth, 
confidence,  tenderness  till  death  ? 
Speak,  Manon!” 

Manon  looked  for  a  moment  in 
his  eyes,  and  then  slowly  withdrew 
her  own  ;  and  when  she  again  rai¬ 
sed  them,  he  perceived  that  they  | 
were  wet:  she  held  up  her  finger 
at  him  menacing,  but  answered  no¬ 
thing. 

Thus  passed  week  after  week. 
The  count  loved  with  an  eternal 
passion,  and  Manon — she  often  sat 
beside  him  by  the  brook,  pensive, 
melancholy,  and  unhappy.  She 
shook  her  head  when  he  spoke  of 
his  love  ;  she  endeavoured  to  avoid 
him,  but  it  was  impossible — the 
sound  of  his  voice  acted  as  a  charm, 
which  drew  her  insensibly  towards 
him. 

The  count  saw  the  struggles  of 
the  innocent  girl  with  the  highest 
triumph.  He  went  one  morning 
early  to  visit  her,  and  found  that 
she  had  left  the  cottage,  and  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  brook, 
which  flowed  clear  as  crystal  over 
its  bed  of  pebbles,  bathing  her  arms 
VoL  VI.  No.  XXXIV. 


and  neck  in  the  fresh  stream.  “No,” 
sang  she,  as  with  her  beautiful  hand 
she  threw  the  water  over  her  heav¬ 
ing  breast — 

No  !  water  ne’er  ran  quench  lore’*  flame. 

Within  tuy  faithful  breust  that  burn#. 

The  count  knew  the  air  well,  but 
he  had  never  heard  her  sing  it  thus 
before.  The  tears  stood  in  her 
beautiful  eyes.  In  an  instant  he 
stood  before  her,  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms:  she  leaned  her  head 
softly  on  his  breast ;  he  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes  ;  he  wept  him¬ 
self,  and  vowed  eternal  constancy. 
Manon  raised  her  tearful  eyes;  her 
look  of  tenderness  pierced  his  very 
soul.  “If  you  love  me,”  said  she 
sobbing,  “  why - ”  She  stopped. 

**  What,”  asked  the  coont,“what 
would  you  say,  my  love  r  Why - ” 

“  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  my 
father?”  said  she,  blushing,  hesita¬ 
ting,  and  hiding  her  treacherous 
lips  on  his  full  heart. 

“  To  your  father?”  said  he  smi¬ 
ling  :  “  J 11 - ”  He  had  almost  said 

Julia,  but  lie  drowned  the  syllable 
in  a  sigh. — “  Manon,  may  I  speak 
to  him  ?  Dare  1  ?  Do  you  love  me? 
Ob  !  do  you  indeed  love  me?” 

She  breathed  a  kiss  on  his  lips 
instead  of  an  answer,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  flew  from  his  arms  into  the 
cottage.  In  two  minutes  the  father 
came  forth.  “  You  wish  to  speak 
with  me?”  said  he,  with  surprise. 

The  count  stood  still  by  the 
brook.  “1?I?” 

“  Yes,  you  ;  so  my  daughter  told 
me.” 

“Well,”  said  the  count  smiling, 
“  since  Julia  will  carry  it  so  far,” 
and  approached  him.  “  I  love  Ma¬ 
non,  she  loves  me;  will  you  give 
her  to  me?” 

The  old  man  joyfully  seized  the 
G  G 
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count’s  hand.  “  You  will  marry 
Manonr  Good!  I  give  her  to  you. 
— Manon !’’ cried  he,  and  Manon 
came  slowly  forth  from  the  cottage. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  count’s 
arms;  she  hung  on  his  breast;  her 
pure  heart  opened  to  the  sweetest 
sensations  of  love  and  tenderness  : 
he  was  indescribably  happy. 

The  count  hoped  now  every  mi¬ 
nute  for  the  confession  that  she  was 
indeed  Julia,  but  he  hoped  in  vain. 
She  talked  of  the  festival  which  her 
marriage  would  occasion,  of  her 
bridal  clothes;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  trifles,  the  tenderest  affection 
towards  him  always  broke  forth. 
What  more  could  the  count  desire? 
He  forgot  Julia;  he  wished  for  no 
change;  he  was  happy  beyond  the 
power  of  increase  in  the  love  of  his 
peasant-maid. 

He  smiled  then  when  she  spoke 
of  her  approaching  marriage  in  this 
cottage;  when  she  told  him,  that  if 
he  truly  loved  her,  he  must  allow 
her  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
blessed  image,  a  day’s  journey  from 
thence,  which  she  had  vowed  to 
make:  she  begged  him  also  not  to 
come  for  two  whole  days.  He  pro¬ 
mised  it  smiling.  Manon  went  with 
him  as  far  as  Villoison  ;  scarcely 
could  she  tear  herself  from  his  arms. 

“  Good  heavens,  what  an  enthu¬ 
siast!”  said  he,  when  he  was  alone. 
Late  in  the  evening  he  received  a 
letter  from  Monsieur  Martenay, 
inviting  him  to  come  to  him  the 
next  day.  The  count  now  percei¬ 
ved  plainly  that  on  the  morrow  he 
was  to  see  his  Manon  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  pf  Martenay,  and  he  prepared 
himself  against  all  surprises.  He 
walked  to  a  distant  hill,  and  school¬ 
ed  himself  diligently,  dreading  lest 
he  should  destroy  the  denouement 


of  a  comedy  which  had  cost  his  be¬ 
loved  so  much  pains,  and  would 
afford  her  so  much  pleasure. 

He  now  threw  aside  the  part  of 
the  steward,  and  dressed  himself  as 
the  Count  de  la  Claude.  In  the 
morning  he  set  out  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  pomp  for  the  estate  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Martenay.  Martenay  came 
to  meet  him  in  his  carriage.  “The 
devil !”  said  he,  “  you  make  people 
wait  for  you  !  It  would  seem  as  if 
you  were  in  no  hurry  to  be  my  son.” 

“  My  father,”  cried  the  young 
count,  warmly  embracing  Marte¬ 
nay,  “  I  am  for  ever  happy.”  He 
flew  before  the  old  man  up  the 
stairs. 

“  It  happens  rather  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  my  daughter,”  said  Marte¬ 
nay,  tc  that  all  her  plans  respecting 
you  have  been  frustrated.  But  who 
w  ould  think  of  looking  for  you  un¬ 
der  the  disguise  of  a  steward  ?  and 
we  should  have  been  seeking  you 
|  still  if  your  father  had  not  written 
and  told  us  who  you  were,  my  son.” 

The  count  smiled.  “  O  Hea¬ 
ven  !”  he  cried,  “  how  happy  I  am  !” 

“  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  in 
love,”  said  Martenay.  “  This  is  my 
daughter,”  continued  he,  leading 
forward  a  young  lady  whom  the 
count  had  never  seen  before.  He 
started  at  first  very  naturally,  but 
recovered  himself  in  a  moment. 
He  saw  that  they  wished  to  carry 
the  jest  still  further,  and  he  himself 
found  so  much  amusement  in  it, 
that  he  determined  to  let  it  go  as 
far  as  possible. 

He  paid  a  very  cold  compliment 
to  the  young  lady  immediately,  and 
returned  to  his  discourse  with  Mar¬ 
tenay.  By  degrees  a  little  family 
circle  had  assembled.  Martenay’s 
brow  became  clouded  :  “  What  are 
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you  about?”  whispered  he  to  the 
count.  The  latter  laughed  aloud. 

At  length  the  old  man  came  for¬ 
ward:  “  My  friends,”  said  he,  “  I 
will  no  longer  delay  the  declara¬ 
tion  I  am  going  to  make:  my 
daughter  had  a  little  stratagem  in  ! 
her  head  against  this  young  man  ] 
whom  you  see,  but  we  must  put  off  j 
every  tiling  of  that  kind  till  after-  • 
wards.  Affairs  in  Paris  wear  so  J 
fearful  an  aspect,  and  we  know  so  : 
little  what  may  happen  to  us  to¬ 
morrow,  that  I  am  in  haste  to  give 
mv  daughter  a  protector  in  the  son 
of  my  old  friend  the  Count  de  la 
Claude.  Now  it  is  your  turn, 
count.” 

The  count  smiled.  “  Your  daugh¬ 
ter,  Monsieur  Martenay,  will  make 
me  the  happiest  being  on  earth.” 
He  flew  into  Martenay’s  arms. 

“  And  you,  my  love,”  continued 
Martenay,  leading  the  count  to¬ 
wards  his  daughter,  “  give  him 
your  hand,  though  he  has  not  yet 
spoken  a  word  to  you.” 

The  count  drew  back  laughing, 
but  coloured  a  little  with  vexation 
at  their  proceeding  so  far.  "  I 
must,”  said  he,  u  put  an  end  to  all 
this:  I  love  another;  my  hand  is 
engaged.” 

Martenay  stared  at  him.  “  How !” 
cried  he,  “  you  refuse  my  daugh¬ 
ter  ?” 

“  I  refuse  her,  I  accept  her,  as  it 
happens,  and  a  peasant- maid  has 
my  plighted  faith.”  He  laughed 
aloud. 

“  Hark  ye,  monsieur  le  compte,” 
said  the  stern  old  soldier  angrily, 
approaching  the  count,  “  your  laugh 
is  the  laugh  of  a  fool.” 

“  Yes,  dear  father  Martenay,” 
answered  the  count,  laughing  still 
more,  “  but  of  a  happy  fool.” 


“  Does  the  man  rave?”  asked 
Martenay,  laying  his  hand  on  big 
sword. 

“  Your  daughter  might  doubt  my 
courage,  Monsieur  Martenay,”  said 
the  count  coldly,  u  but  you  shall 
not.  Do  you  indeed  believe,  sir, 
even  if  I  did  not  love  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  your  presentconduct  would 
constrain  me  to  he  faithless  to  her  ?” 

Martenay  looked  at  him,  more 
and  more  astonished.  u  V»  hat  is 
he  talking  about  ?”  asked  he;“  does 
anv  one  of  you  understand?” 

Every  body  looked  wonderingly 
at  the  count,  “  Villain!”  cried 
Martenay,  seized  at  once  with  the 
strongest  indignation,  and  drawing 
his  sword.  At  this  moment  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  count,  who  was  that  in¬ 
stant  arrived,  entered  the  room  :  he 
sprang  directly  between  his  son  and 
his  friend.  46  Your  son  is  a  scoun¬ 
drel,”  cried  Martenay,  “  whom  1 
will  teach  better  manners.  He 

comes  to  marry  my  daughter - ” 

“Yes,”  interrupted  the  young 
count, “  for  that  purpose  I  am  here  : 
this  is  indeed  carrying  a  jest  too 
far.”  He  drew  his  father  aside, and 
explained  to  him  in  two  words,  that 
Martenay's  daughter  was  in  the 
disguiseof  a  peasant-girl :  he  shew¬ 
ed  him  the  portrait, 

“  Ay,  ay  !  so,  so!”  exclaimed  the 
old  count,  laughing  aloud,  “  that 
is  another  thing.”  Then  looking 
at  Martenay’s  unfortunate  daugh¬ 
ter,  arid  laughing  still  more,  “  He 
will  have  your  daughter,  and  lie 
will  not  have  her;  in  short,  he  is 
engaged  to  a  peasant-maid.” 

«  But  by  all  the  devils  in  hell 

- cried  Martenay. 

“  Brother,”  interrupted  the  old 
count,  “  you  are  turned  comedian  ; 
we  see  through  your  joke,  ha !  ha !” 
G  o  « 
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44  l  entreat  you,  Monsieur  Mar¬ 
tenay,”  said  the  young  count,  “  to 
put  an  end  to  all  this:  1  love  tiie 
country-maid, give  me  your  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

Martenay  stood  confounded. — 

44  Not  a  word  more,”  cried  he: 

“  explain  yourself,  old  tnan;  ex¬ 
plain  yourself,  brother.  I  shall  go 
distracted.” 

The  old  count  snatched  the  por¬ 
trait  from  his  son,  and  held  it  to¬ 
wards  Martenay : u  See,  is  there  any 
resemblance?” 

44  That  is  Manon,”  said  Marte¬ 
nay  : 44  how  came  your  son  by  that 
picture  ?” 

44  The  devil !  you  sent  it  to  me 
yourself.  Recollect  yourself.” 

Martenay  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  !i 
44  Yes,”  he  cried, 44  now  I  see  it  all.  j 
The  devil !  I  have  played  a  stupid  !j 
trick  in  my  haste  i  have  changed  f 
the  portraits. — But  your  son,”  con-  '] 
fcinued  he,  44  is  not  such  a  fool; 
when  he  knows  that  this  is  a  pea-  j 
sant-girl,  he  now  knows  all - ” 

44  Yes,  Monsieur  Martenay,” said 
the  young  count  instantly,  44  yes,  I  j 
know  all :  I  love  this  maid  such  as 
you  see  her  in  her  portrait ;  1  have 
promised  myself  to  her;  in  a  week 
we  shall  be  married,  and  I  entreat 
your  blessing.” 

44  My  blessing!  the  devil!  he:; 
does  not  understand  yet.  The  por¬ 
traits,  simpleton,  have  been  chan-  !j 
ged.  I  knew  where  my  daughter’s 
picture  lay;  I  was  obliged  to  steal  ji 
it,  because  the  young  lady  had  j 
made  up  her  mind  that  you  should  j! 
not  know  her,  and  in  my  hurry  I 
seized  on  the  portrait  of  a  young 
country  girl,  which  I  had  had  taken 
on  account  of  her  beauty.  My  let-  ; 
ter  was  ready  to  send;  I  had  only  ! 
time  to  seal  up  the  portrait,  without 


examining  it.  No,  my  dear  count, 
this  is  my  daughter.” 

44  But  how?”  interrupted  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  count:  44  what  did  you 
say,  my  son  ?  promised  ?  in  a  week  ? 
how!  your  marriage?” 

The  young  count  turned  pale  ; 
he  looked  round  the  circle.  44  I  a  in 
bewildered,”  said  he  at  length : 
44  Monsieur  Martenay,”  he  cried 
indignantly,4*  where  is  your  daugh¬ 
ter?  which  is  she  ?” 

44  I,”  said  the  young  lady  her¬ 
self,  stepping  forward,  44  1  am  the 
daughter  of  Monsieur  Martenay. 
We  were  destined  for  each  other, 
count,  but - ” 

44  You  are  so  still,”  cried  both  the 
fathers:  44  give  your  hands.” 

44 Never!  never  !”  exclaimed  both 
their  children,  each  retreating  a 
step.  The  count  added  in  a  me¬ 
lancholy  but  firm  tone,  44  I  have 
given  my  faith  to  a  peasant-girl; 
but  I  do  not  regret  the  error  into 
which  I  have  fallen.  I  thank  you. 
Monsieur  Martenay.”  He  would 
have  retired,  but  his  father  detain¬ 
ed  him.  44  Will  you  explain  to  us,” 
said  he  gravely, 44  how  you  can  have 
been  so  far  misled,  my  son  r” 

44  Willingly,”  answered  the  count; 
and  with  calm  satisfaction  in  his 
countenance,  he  related  every  cir¬ 
cumstance.  44  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  portrait,  and  your  letter,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Martenay, in  which  you  led  me 
to  believe  that  your  daughter  would 
appear  to  me  under  some  disguise, 
all  together  must  have  removed  eve¬ 
ry  doubt,  that  in  Manon  I  loved 
your  daughter.” 

44  Ay!  there  he  is  quite  right,” 
said  every  one  laughing,  except 
the  old  count ;  he  alone  was  serious. 
He  pressed  his  son’s  hand,  and  said 
to  him, 44  My  son,  here  stands  Mon- 
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sieur  Martenay’s  daughter;  she 
will  forgive  ail  involuntary  error; 
then - 

“  Never!”  cried  both  the  young 
people.  The  old  count  bowed,  ami 


led  his  son  out  of  the  room.  They 
i  entered  their  carriage,  and  pro- 
j  ceeded  in  silence  to  Villoison. 

(To  be  continued •) 
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He  wildly  errswho  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  well  cloth’ d  field. 

Though  mix’d  with  wheat  I  grow* 

Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth, 

And  to  adorn  llie  teeming  earth, 
arlie  bade  t  he  poppy  blow. 

Nor  vainly  gay  the  sight  to  please. 

But  blest  with  power  mankind  to  ease, 

The  goddess  saw  me  rise : 

«  Thrive  with  the  life-supporting  grain, M 
She  cried,  “  the  solace  of  the  swain. 

The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 

44  Seize,  happy  mortal,  seize  the  good  • 

My  hand  supplies  thy  sleep  aiul  food, 

And  makes  thee  truly  blest: 

With  plenteous  uuals  enjoy  the  day, 

In  slumbers  pass  the  night  away, 

Aud  leave  to  fate  the  rest.”  Cowley. 


u  A  thousand  blessings  wait  on 
the  man  who  invented  sleep,”  says 
Sancho  Panza,  in  the  delightful 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  w  for  it 
wraps  a  man  all  round  like  a  cloak.” 
A  person  of  a  quite  different  rank 
and  disposition  checked  his  infla¬ 
med  ambition  by  thinking  on  it. 
From  a  humble  squire  to  a  crazy 
knight-errant,  1  turn  to  the  great¬ 
est  knight-errant  whom  the  world 
ever  beheld  ;  and  this  was  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  who  is  related  to 
have  declared,  that  nothing  could 
convince  him  of  his  possessing  a 
mortal  nature  but  bis  not  being 
able  to  live  without  sleep. 

To  exist  without  sleep,  if  it  were 
possible  in  such  a  state  as  that  in 
which  vve  are  involved  (though  I 
have  read  of  a  lady  in  some  French 
romance  who  was  anxious  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  a  qualification),  must  be 
the  wish  only  of  those  whose  time 


is  passed  in  a  waking  dream.  To 
every  reasonable  being,  a  state  of 
perpetual  vigil  must  be  a  state  of 
misery,  not  unlike  those  whom 
Swift,  with  his  fine  satirical  pow¬ 
ers,  has  described  in  his  travels  as 
supremely  cursed  with  immor¬ 
tality. 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy, 
as  it  has  been  well  observed,  to 
prevent  their  being  satiated  even 
with  rational  pleasures,  or  to  en¬ 
dear  life  by  that  absence  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  which  sleep  affords;  white 
it  is  essential  to  the  miserable,  by 
giving  them  intervals  of  quiet,  and 
becoming, in  the  beautiful  language 
of  our  immortal  poet,  <c  the  balm  of 
each  day’s  care.”  Homer  has,  there¬ 
fore,  considered  it  an  office  suited 
to  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  when  she 
employs  her  power  in  laying  Ulys¬ 
ses  asleep  as  soon  as  he  landed  on 
Phaeacia : 
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When  Pallas  pour'd  sweet  slumbers  on  his 
soul, 

And  balmy  drfcnms,  the  gift  of  soft  repose, 
Calm'd  all  his  pains,  and  banish'd  all  his  woes. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  at  least  it 
has  ever  appeared  so  to  me,  that 
night,  though  to  many  the  longest, 
and  certainly  the  most  innocent 
part  of  life,  should  be  treated  with 
so  much  negligence,  as  is  general¬ 
ly  the  case,  except  by  those  who 
pervert  her  gifts. 

Astronomers  indeed  may  expect 
her  with  impatience,  and  felicitate 
themselves  upon  her  arrival;  they 
may,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit, 
he  sometimes  displeased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sun,  for  removing 
from  their  view,  by  the  splendour 
of  his  beams,  those  numerous  worlds 
which  they  suppose  to  be  contained 
in  the  various  constellations.  The 
star-gazers  indeed  may,  rather  as 
an  exception  than  a  general  rule, 
be  expected  to  pay  their  homage 
to  night  for  the  increase  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  derive  from  her: 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  her 
more  avowed  votaries  are  the  sons 
of  luxury  and  the  children  of  dis¬ 
sipation,  who  appropriate  to  festi¬ 
vity  the  hours  designed  for  rest; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure 
as  commencing  when  day  begins 
to  withdraw  her  busy  multitudes, 
and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by 
intrusive  and  unwelcome  variety  ; 
who  begin  to  awake  to  joy  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  sinks  into  in- 
-sensibility* 

The  more  refined  and  penetra¬ 
ting  part  of  mankind,  who  take 
wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  of  life, 
who  see  the  innumerable  terrors 
and  distresses  that  are  perpetually 
preying  on  the  heart  of  man,  and 
discern  with  painful  perspicuity 


calamities  that  are  yet  to  arrive* 
are  glad  to  close  their  eyes  upon 
the  gloomy  prospect,  and  lose, 
though  in  a  transient  oblivion,  the 
view  of  others’  miseries  and  a  sense 
of  their  own. 

Sleep,  therefore,  when  consider¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  blessings  allotted 
to  our  existence,  is  justly  appro¬ 
priated  to  industry  and  temperance. 
The  refreshing  rest  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  night  are  the  portion  only  of 
him,  who  lies  down  weary  with  ho¬ 
nest  labour  or  rational  activity, 
and  free  from  the  fumes  of  indi¬ 
gested  luxury  ;  while  it  is  the  just 
doom  of  laziness  and  gluttony,  to 
be  inactive  without  ease,  and  drow¬ 
sy  without  tranquilly. 

It  is  sufficient,  one  would  think, 
to  repress  some  of  our  troublesome 
dispositions,  when  we  reflect,  that 
;  there  is  no  situation  among  those 
j  which  are  considered  the  most  hap- 
i  py,  from  which  we  do  not  descend 
with  pleasure  to  an  unconscious 
state  of  repose.  The  state  I  be¬ 
lieve  cannot  be  attained,  whatever 
may  be  its  delights,  which  we  can 
contemplate  in  pleasing  succession 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  to  whose 
enjoyments  we  should  consent  to 
be  confined  in  perpetual  watchful¬ 
ness. 

We  may  reasonably  suspect,  that 
the  destinations  of  life  have  more 
shew  than  value,  when  experience 
convinces  us,  thatall  arealike  weary 
of  pleasures  as  well  as  cares;  while 
every  class  of  mortals,  the  little 
and  the  great,  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  the  famous  and  the  ob¬ 
scure,  alike  apply  to  nature  for  the 
balm  of  forgetfulness. 

Such  is  the  frequent  disposition 
to  stray  as  it  were  from  ourselves, 
1  that  artificial  means  are  too  often 
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employed  to  procure  the  requisite 
oblivion.  Alexander,  whom  1  shall 
again  introduce  as  an  example, 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and 
applied  to  inebriety  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of 
the  world:  and  what  numbers  are 
there  who  lull  their  senses  by  lux¬ 
urious  habits  or  dissipating  plea-  *| 
sures ! 

Even  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges, 
in  the  unrivalled  preface  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  work  of  his  dictionary,  that 
much  of  his  life  had  been  trifled 
away:  and  who  is  there,  that,  with 
infinitely  greater  reason,  must  not 
make  the  same  complaint  ?  If  any  | 
of  my  readers  should  ask  them¬ 
selves,  what  portion  of  every  day  is 
suffered  to  pass  without  leaving  any 
traces  behind  it,  must  be  wise  or 
fortunate  indeed,  if  the  answer  i 
does  not  terminate  in  a  self-con¬ 
demning  acknowledgment. 

The  happiest  hours  of  many  are  j 
those  which  are  abandoned  to  that 
solitude  in  which  they  can  resign 
themselves  to  the  dreams  of  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  when  scenes  of  pleasure 
answer  to  their  call,  and  every 
wished-for  variety  of  situation  or 
enjoyment  obeys  their  summons. 

It  is  easy,  as  an  eminent  writer 
expresses  it,  to  collect  in  these  se¬ 
mi-slumbers  all  the  possibilities  of 
life,  to  bring  back  the  past,  to  an- 
ticipate  the  future,  to  unite  the 
beauties  of  the  seasons,  to  receive 
and  bestow  felicity,  and  to  call 
those  phantoms  which  are  most  effi¬ 
cacious  in  enabling  us  to  forget 
ourselves.  Some  are  afraid  to  he 
alone,  and  amuse  themselves  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  compani¬ 
ons:  but  the  difference  is  not  great, 
in  solitude  we  have  our  dreams 
alone,  and  in  company  we  dream 


with  others;  but  the  end  sought  by 
both  is  a  forgetful  ness  of  ourselves. 

But  these  are  the  works  of  fancy, 
are  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
may,  by  an  habitual  indulgence, 
betray  the  mind  into  frivolous  and 
irrational  satisfactions.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  disdains  them,  the  man 
of  science  rejects  them,  and  the 
man  of  business  trembles  at  them  ; 
nay,  we  all  can  do  without  them. 
But  sleep  is  essential  to  all;  and 
nature  does  not  delay  to  prove  it. 
The  most  diligent  inquirer  is  not 
long  able  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 
Once  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  gay 
and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the 
dull,  the  clamorous  and  the  silent, 
the  busy  and  the  idle,  all  submit 
to  the  equalizing  power  of  sleep. 

I  was  thus  far  engaged  in  my 
thoughts  on  this  interesting  subject 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  visitor, 
who,  after  our  conversation  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  common  topics  of  the 
hour,  requested  to  be  informed  re¬ 
specting  the  subject  of  my  next 
lucubration.  As  my  acquaintance 
happens  to  be  a  person  whose  cha¬ 
racter  is  distinguished  by  certain 
singularities,  I  might  have  been 
engaged  on  a  topic  that,  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  some  of  these,  would  have 
proved  offensive  to  his  feelings, 
when  I  should,  with  all  necessary 
politeness,  have  declined  affording 
him  the  requisite  gratification. 

But  the  subject  which  occupied 
both  my  thoughts  and  my  pen, 
when  lie  was  announced  to  me,  was 
of  a  nature,  as  I  conceived,  that 
could  not  be  misinterpreted,  and 
at  which  no  offence  could  possibly 
be  taken  by  him:  I  therefore  did 
not  hesitate  to  read  what  I  had  writ¬ 
ten,  informing  him,  at  the  same 
j[  time,  that  I  had  not  yet  brought 
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my  paper  to  a  conclusion ;  and,  by 
way  of  saying  something  civil  to 
him,  but  without  any  expectation 
of  receiving  any  other  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  answer,  I  added,  that  he  might 
probably  suggest  some  enlivening 
thoughts,  from  his  fancy  or  expe¬ 
rience,  which  would  relieve  the  so¬ 
briety  of  my  subject. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  compliment ;  but 
when  l  bad  finished  reading  the 
manuscript,  though  I  did  not  look 
for  brilliancy  of  remark  or  depth 
of  observation,  I  very  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  was  perfectly 
astonished  by  a  loud  horse-laugh 
on  his  part.  This  was  followed  by 
an  assurance  that  he  could  supply 
me  with  an  observation,  that  might 
furnish  me  with  an  idea  respecting 
the  utility  of  sleep,  which  had  pro¬ 
bably  never  occurred  to  me.  He 
then  proceeded  as  follows : 

“  1,  madam,  as  you  know,  am  a 
married  man,  and  as  you  some¬ 
times  do  my  wife  the  favour  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  you  cannot  be  mistaken 
as  to  a  certain  quality  she  has,  that 
renders  her  rather  intelligible  to  all 
her  acquaintance  ;  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  continual  love 
of  talking,  and  a  voice  like  a  crack¬ 
ed  hautbois.  Now,  my  good  ma¬ 


dam,  as  I  hear  more  of  this  than 
any  one  else,  and  fee  1  its  inconve¬ 
nience  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
I  am  equally  sensible  of  any  occa¬ 
sional  remedy  that  is  applied  to  the 
evil.  The  different  occurrences  of 
the  day  make  no  other  alteration 
but  in  the  tones  she  employs,  as 
they  are  'equally  loud,  and,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  circumstances,  are 
equally  unpleasant  to  me  at  least, 
as  a  married  life  of  ten  ye  rs  has 
not  rendered  them  habitual  to  me. 
When  she  is  pleased,  site  screams 
with  delight,  and  when  she  is  an¬ 
gry,  she  clamours  with  displeasure; 
and  she  is  never  quiet,  nor  ever 
still,  but  when  she  is  asleep.  As 
for  sleeping  myself,  that  I  never 
can  do  when  she  is  awake.  And 
thus  I  have  informed  yon  of  a  bless¬ 
ing  belonging  to  sleep,  which  ne¬ 
ver,  perhaps,  would  have  suggest¬ 
ed  itself  to  the  Female  Tattler,  as 
a  partial  remedy  indeed,  but  the 
only  one  I  know  of  for  a  talkative 
and  a  scolding  wife.” 

I  could  not  suppose  that  I  should 
bring  my  paper  to  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  I  did  not  refuse  what 
chance  offered  me,  and  I  leave  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  my  read- 

ers  Y _  r _ s 
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Mr .  Editok, 

I  SEND  you  a  few  more  quo-  j; 
tations  from  HowePs  Letters ,  of  a  j! 
different  character  to  those  which 
have  preceded,  and  to  which  I  per¬ 
ceive  you  have  given  insertion.  I 
am  aware  that  what  I  have  below 
selected  are  not  perhaps  the  best 

specimens  I  could  have  found  of; 

1 


the  author’s  talent  for  humorous 
anecdote;  indeed  I  do  not  think 
that  that  was  at  all  his  forte*  His 
chief  talent  consisted  in  the  power 
of  shrewdly  observing  upon  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men  of  various  classes  ami 
various  countries,  of  which  he  saw 
many  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 
As,  however,  I  have  before  said 
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what  was  necessary  upon  this  point, 

I  do  not  intend  to  detain  you  fur¬ 
ther  at  present,  than  by  subscribing 

myself,  D.  W - r. 

Sept.  8. 

a  vintner’s  and  shoemaker’s 

DISPUTE. 

I’ll  tell  your  lordship  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  happened  lately  in  my 
lodging,  which  is  a  tavern.  1  had 
sent  for  a  shoemaker  to  make  me  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  my  landlord,  who 
is  a  pert,  smart  man,  brought  up  a 
choppin  of  white  wine  (and  for  this 
particular  there  are  better  French 
wines  here  than  in  England,  and 
cheaper,  for  they  are  but  at  a  groat 
a  quart,  and  it  is  a  crime  of  a  high 
nature  to  mingle  or  sophisticate 
any  wine  here).  Over  this  choppin 
of  white  wine,  my  vintner  and  shoe¬ 
maker  fell  into  a  hot  dispute  about 
bishops.  The  shoemaker  grew  fu¬ 
rious,  and  called  them  the firebrands 
of  hell ,  and  the.  instruments  of  the 
devil ,  and  that  they  zeere  of  his  in¬ 
stitution ,  not  of  God’s.  My  vintner 
took  him  up  smartly,  and  said, 
€i  Hold, neighbour,  there:  do  you  not 
know',  as  well  as  I,  that  Titus  and  Ti¬ 
mothy  were  bishops  ?  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  is  entitled,  the  bishop  of  our 
souls?  that  the  word  bishop  is  as 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  name  pastor ,  elder ,  or  deacon ? 
Then  why  do  you  inveigh  so  bit¬ 
terly  against  them?” — The  shoe¬ 
maker  answered  :  u  I  know  the  name 
and  office  to  be  good,  but  they  have 
abused  it.” — My  vintner  replies: 
u  Well,  then,  you  are  a  shoemaker 
by  your  profession:  imagine  that 
you,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  hundred  thousand  of  your 
trade,  should  play  the  knave,  and 
sell  calf’s-skin  boots  for  neat’s  lea- 
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ther,  or  do  oilier  cheats,  must  \Ve 
therefore  go  barefoot?  Must  the 
gentle  craft  of  the  shoemakers  fall, 
therefore,  to  the  ground  ?  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  men,  not  of  the  call¬ 
ing.”  The  shoemaker  was  so  gra¬ 
velled  at  this,  that  he  was  put  to  his 
last;  for  he  had  not  a  v\ord  more 
to  say* 

CONSOLATIONS  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 

There  is  a  people  in  Spain  call¬ 
ed  Los  Patitecos ,  who  some  three 
score  and  odd  years  since  were  d is- 
;  covered  by  the  flight  of  a  hawk  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva’s.  This  people, 
then  all  savage  (though  they  dwelt 
in  the  centre  of  Spain,  not  far  from 
Toledo,  and  are  yet  held  to  he  a 
part  of  those  aborigines  that  Tubal 
Cain  brought  in),  being  hemmed 
in  and  imprisoned  as  it  were  by  a 
multitude  of  craggy  huge  moun¬ 
tains,  thought  that  behind  those 
mountains  there  was  no  more  earth. 
I  am  so  habituated  to  this  prison, 
(the  Fleet,)  and  accustomed  to  the 
walls  thereof,  that  I  might  well 
be  brought  to  think  that  there  is  nd 
other  world  behind  them;  and  in 
my  extravagant  imaginations  I  of¬ 
ten  compare  this  Fleet  to  Noah’s 
ark,  surrounded  by  a  vast  sea,  and 
huge  deluge  of  calamities,  which 
hath  overwhelmed  this  poor  island. 
Nor,  although  I  have  been  so  long 
aboard  here,  was  I  yet  under  hatch¬ 
es,  for  I  have  a  cabin  upon  the  up¬ 
per  deck,  whence  I  breathe  the  best 
air  the  place  affords;  add  here¬ 
unto,  that  the  society  of  Master* 
Hopkins,  the  warden,  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  me,  who  is  one  of  t lie  knotv- 
ingest  and  most  civil  gentlemen 
that  I  have  conversed  withal.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  some  choice  gen- 


a  prisoner  and  a  martyr  are  the 
I  H  H 
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same  thing,  save  that  the  one  h  bn-  ) 
ried  before  his  death ,  and  the  other 
after . 

TURKS  AN!)  WINE. 

The  last  Gratid  Turk  died  of  ex¬ 
cess  of  wine,  for  he  had  at  one  time 
swallowed  three  and  thirty  okes, 
which  is  a  measure  near  upon  the 
bigness  of  our  quart ;  and  that 
which  brought  him  to  this  was  the 
company  of  a  Persian  lord,  that 
had  given  him  his  daughter  for  a 
present,  and  came  with  him  from 


He  told  the  captain  that  he  tvaa 
come  to  execute  his  excellency’s 
commission  of  martial  law  upon 
him:  the  captain  started  up  sud¬ 
denly,  his  hair  standing  at  an  end, 
and  being  struck  with  amazement, 
asked  him  wherein  he  had  offended 
the  duke.  The  provost  answered  : 
€t  Sir,  I  come  not  to  expostulate  the 
business  with  you,  but  to  execute 
my  commission  :  therefore,  I  pray* 
prepare  yourself,  for  there’s  your 
ghostly  father  and  here  yourexceu* 


Bagdat :  besides,  one  accident  that  tioner.”  So  he  fell  on  his  knees  be* 
happened  to  him  was,  that  he  had  fore  the  priest,  and  having  done,  the 
an  eunuch  who  was  used  to  be  jj  hangman  going  to  put  the  halter 
drunk,  and  whom  he  had  com-  about  his  neck,  the  provost  threw 
manded  twice  upon  pain  of  life  it  away,  and  breaking  out  into  a 
to  refrain,  swearing  by  Mahomet  laughter,  told  him  there  was  no  such 
that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  thing,  and  that  he  had  done  this  to 
strangled  if  he  found  him  the  third  try  his  courage  how  he  would  hear 
time  so:  yet  the  eunuch  still  con-  ;  the  terror  of  death.  The  captain 
tinued  in  his  drunkenness.  Here-  looked  ghastly  upon  him,  and  said, 
upon  the  Turk,  conceiving  with  “  Then,  sir,  get  you  out  of  my 
himself  that  there  must  needs  be  tent,  for  you  have  done  me  a  very 
some  extraordinary  delight  in  ill  office.”  The  next  morning  the 
drunkenness,  because  this  man  pre-  said  Captain  Bolea,  though  a  young 
ferred  it  before  his  life,  fell  to  it  man  of  about  thirty,  had  his  hair  all 
himself,  and  so  drank  himself  to  i  turned  grey,  to  the  admiration  of 
death. 

A  CURIOUS  STORY  OF  SUDDEN 
GREYNESS. 

When  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  in 
Brussels,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  tumults  in  the  Netherlands,  he 
had  sat  down  before  Hulst  in  Flan¬ 
ders;  and  there  was  a  provost-mar¬ 
shal  in  his  army,  who  was  a  favour¬ 
ite  of  his,  and  this  provost  had  put 
some  to  death  by  secret  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  duke.  There  was  one 
Captain  Bolea  in  the  army,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  pro¬ 
vost;  and  one  evening  late  he  went 


all  the  world,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  himself,  who  questioned  him 
I  about  it,  but  he  would  confess  no- 
j  thing. 

j  The  next  year  the  duke  was  re¬ 
voked,  and  in  his  journey  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  he  was  to  pass  by 
Saragossa,  and  this  Captain  Bolea 
told  him  that  there  was  a  thing  in 
|  that  town  worthy  to  be  seen  by  his 
!  excellency,  which  was  a  casa  de 
:  lecos9  a  bedlam -house,  for  there 
was  not  the  like  in  Christendom. 
“  Well,”  said  the  duke,  “  go  and 
tell  the  warden  1  will  be  there  to- 
to  the  said  captain’s  tent,  and  j;  morrow  in  the  afternoon,  and  wish 
brought  with  him  a  confessor  and  l|  him  to  be  in  the  way.”  The  cap- 
an  executioner,  as  was  his  custom,  !i  tain  having  obtained  this,  went  to 
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the  warden,  and  told  him  that  the 
duke  would  come  to  visit  the  house 
the  next  day  ;  and  the  chiefest  oc¬ 
casion  that  moved  him  to  it  was, 
that  he  had  an  unruly  provost  about  | 
him,  who  was  subject  oftentimes  to  jl 
fits  of  frenzy  ;  and  because  he  wish-  j 
ed  him  well,  he  had  tried  divers 
means  to  cure  him,  hut  all  would  : 
not  do,  therefore  he  would  try  whe¬ 
ther  keeping  him  close  in  bedlam 
for  some  days  would  do  him  any 
good.  The  next  day  the  duke 
came  with  a  ruffling  train  of  cap¬ 
tains  after  him,  amongst  whom  was 
the  said  provost,  very  shining  brave; 
toeing  entered  into  the  house,  about 
the  duke’s  person,  Captain  Bolea 
told  the  warden,  pointing  at  the 
provost,  44  That’s  the  man  i”  so  he 
took  him  aside  into  a  dark  lobby, 
where  he  had  placed  some  of  his 
men,  who  muffled  him  in  his  cloak, 
seized  upon  his  gilt  sword,  with  his 
hat  and  feather,  and  so  hurried  him 
down  into  a  dungeon.  My  pro¬ 
vost  had  lain  there  two  nights  and 
a  day,  and  afterwards  it  happened 
that  a  gentleman,  coming  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  house,  peeped 
in  at  a  small  grate  where  the  pro¬ 
vost  was  ;  the  provost  conjured  him, 
as  he  was  a  good  Christian,  to  go 
and  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva  his  pro¬ 
vost  was  there  clapped  up,  nor 
could  he  imagine  why.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  did  the  errand  ;  whereat  the 
duke  being  astonished,  sent  for  the 


warden  with  his  prisoner:  so  he 
brought  my  provost  en  cuerpo ,  maiU 
man-like,  full  of  straws  and  fea¬ 
thers,  before  the  duke,  who,  at  the 
first  sight  of  him  breaking  out  into 
laughter,  asked  the  warden  why  he 
had  made  him  his  prisoner.  44  Sir,” 
said  the  warden,  4i  it  was  by  virtue 
of  your  excellency’s  commission, 
brought  me  by  Captain  Bolea.” — 
Bolea  stepped  forth  and  told  the 
duke  :  44  Sir,  you  have  asked  me  oft 
bow  these  hairs  of  mine  grew  so 
suddenly  grey.  I  have  not  reveal* 
ed  it  yet  to  any  soul  breathing,  hut 
now  PH  tell  your  excellency:” 
and  so  fell  relating  the  passage  in 
Flanders.  u  And,  sir,  I  have  been 
ever  since  beating  my  brains  how 
to  get  an  equal  revenge  of  him,  and 

II  thought  no  revenge  to  be  more 
equal  or  corresponding,  now  that 
you  see  he  bath  made  me  old  be¬ 
fore  my  time,  than  to  make  him 
mad  if  I  could;  and  had  he  staid 
some  days  longer  close  prisoner  in 
the  bedlam-house,  it  might  haply 
have  wroughtsome  impressions  up¬ 
on  his  pericranium.”  The  duke 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  story, 
and  the  wittiness  of  the  revenge, 
that  he  made  them  both  friends; 
and  the  gentleman  that  told  me 
this  passage  said,  that  the  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Bolea  was  yet  alive,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  less  than  ninety  years 
of  age. 
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Twelve  Focal  Pieces ,  most  of  || 
them  twill  original  Poetry,  uritlen 
expressly  for  this  Work;  composed , 
uud  respect  fully  inscribed  to  Mrs. 
lYilluun  i'itm  by  -John  Clarke, 


Mus.  Doc.  Cam.  \  ol.  II.  Pr, 
to  non-subscribers,  1/.  os. 

In  the  thirtieth  number  of  the 
Repository/  we  commented  at  some 
length  oi\  t|ie  first  part  of  this  work. 
H  11  2 
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The  second  volume,  now  before  us,  | 
quite  equal  to  the  former  in  bulk 
and  typographical  splendour,  ami 
nearly  so  in  intrinsic  value,  contains 
the  following  pieces: 

I.  The  Parting ,  Lord  Byron. — 
II.  “  Bird  soaring  high,”  Joanna 
Baillie. —  ill.  “  There's  naethiug  to 
fear  ye,"  James  Hogg. — iv.  “  Oh! 
they  may  jest VV.  Smyth,  Esq. — 
v.  “  Oh  !  I  zcill  yield  my  heart  to 
thee”  John  Stewart,  Esq. — VI.  Tro- 
vadore's  Song,  John  Stewart,  Esq. — 
VII.  Fair  Agues,  John  Stewart,  Esq. 
— v in.  Zuleika  (  Bride  of  Abydos ), 
Lord  Byron. — IX.  “  Simple  Notes 
together  blending  ”  W.  Smyth,  Esq. 
— X.  “  Lady ,  see  the  rosy  Billon  ” 
John  Stewart,  Esq. — xi.  “  On  the 
Willow  that  veeps”  John  Stewart, 
Esq. — xn.  u  It  was  Dunois"  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Esq. 

The  first  of  these  songs,  u  The 
Parting,”  is  a  valuable  composition. 
Not  only  is  the  opening  subject  de¬ 
vised  with  great  taste  and  feeling, 
but  in  the  progress  of  the  air  a  mark¬ 
ed  degree  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  apt  expression  of  the  tex  t ;  and  J 
ibis  advantage  is  frequently  blend¬ 
ed  with  conspicuous  harmonic  skill. 
In  this  respect,  we  may  quote  the 
two  first  lines  of  p.  19.  With  the 
exception  of  the  unisonos,  “  Sank 
chill  on  my  brow”  (too  mournfully 
appalling  to  our  taste),  the  w  hole 
passage  is  most  impressively  set 
and  ably  conducted;  and  equal 
praise  falis  to  the  remainder  of  the 
page.  Some  fine  ideas  present 
themselves  p.  21 ;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  £<  How  should  1  greet  thee  ? 
—With  sijence  and  tears,”  is  re¬ 
plete  with  melancholy  pathos. 

Nos.  if.  ui.  and  iv.  although  of 
less  weight,  would  offer  various  to¬ 
pi08,  for  favourable  comment,  did 


our  limits  permit  a  catalogue  rai - 
sotmt  of  the  whole  collection. 

No.  V.  u  Oh !  I  w  ill  yield  my 
heart  to  thee,”  forms  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  from  the  prevailing  ■£  time 
in  which  the  six  or  seven  first  songs 
j  in  this  volume  are  set.  The  meio- 
1  dy,  in  |  time,  is  chaste  and  tender; 
the  first  and  second  lines  of  p.39 
are  highly  select  and  interesting; 
and  the  concluding  symphony, 
p.39,  equally  claims  our  approba¬ 
tion. 

We  pass  over  Nos.  vi.  and  vn.  as 
productions  of  comparatively  a 
lighter  cast,  and  proceed  to  No, 
vui.  “  Zuleika,”  the  extent  and 
elaborate  nature  of  which  more 
particularly  rivets  our  attention.  It 
consists  of  a  recitativo,  an  aria  in  } 
time,  a  short  adagio  (£),  and  a  kind 
of  vocal  coda  in  \  time.  The  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  recitativo,  espe¬ 
cially  towards  the  end,  calls  for  our 
j  warmest  commendation  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  some  masterly  touches.  The 
recitativo  itself,  al  though  somewhat 
long,  is  of  classic  stamp.  Every 
note  speaks  with  the  poet;  the 
changes  of  key,  the  modulations 
and  transitions,  and  the  accompa¬ 
niments,  as  well  as  the  instrumental 
solos,  are  planned  and  conducted 
with  skill,  and  in*  the  best  style. 
The  symphony,  which  precedes  the 
aria, is  impressiveand  well  wrought. 
The  aria  rather  bears  the  character 
of  a  bravura  ;  it  opens  with  deter¬ 
mined  energy  ;  a  fine  instrumental 
passage  intervenes,  p.  58,  and  is 
followed  by  a  page  full  of  animated 
expression,  frequently  exhibiting 
original  and  bold  turns  of  harmony. 
This  latter  appears  to  us  altogether 
a  masterly  page.  The  slow  move¬ 
ment,  p.  61,  in  |  time,  short  as  it 
is,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
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melodious  softness  enhanced  by 
delicate  instrumental  support. 

Nos.  ix.  and  x.  are  duets,  No.  XI. 
a  glee  for  four  voices,  and  No.  xu. 
a  terzett.  Of  these,  Nos.  ix.  and 
XII.  offer  no  striking  peculiarities 
to  employ  our  critical  pen.  The 
latter,  however*  interests  our  sym¬ 
pathies  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  literal  translation  of  a 
French  romance  from  a  manuscript 
collection  of  poetry  found  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  in  a  state  which 
qould  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  its  unfortunate  owner.  No.  X. 
a  dialogue  and  duet,  demands  our 
notice:  the  subject,  in  G  major, 
ingratiates  itself  by  its  simplicity 
and  the  engaging  sweetness  of  its 
melody.  It  is  quite  to  our  taste; 
and  the  minore  portion  (p. 68)  is 
likewise  happily  conceived.  Tiie 
a-due  part  appears  to  us  of  a  more 
common  complexion. 

The  tempi  of  all  the  pieces  are 
marked  by  the  length  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  divided  into  inches.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  unpleasant  circu¬ 
larbobbing  of  a  short  pendulum  ol 
this  kind,  its  scale  is  unintelligible  ji 
in  foreign  countries,  whither  Dr. 
Clarke’s  musical  works  have  found 
their  way.  Why  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  universal  standard  measure, 
by  horary  time,  afforded  by  Mael- 
xel's  metronome  f 

“  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep” 
a  Ballad ,  with  an  Accompaniment 
for  the  Pianoforte ;  the  Poetry  by 
Montgomery ,  the  Music  composed , 
and  inscribed  to  Mr.  Ch .  ITaden , 
by  Wm.  Horsley,  Mus.  Bac. 
Oxon.  Pr.  Is.  fid. 

Part  of  the  subject  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Mozart’s  Pcrgi 
Amove  (Figaro).  The  loan,  how¬ 
ever*  is  of  small  amount  and  Inis 
borne  fair  interest.  This  composi¬ 


tion  breathes  throughout  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  expressed  in  thoughts  of  noble 
simplicity  and  decided  selectness. 

It  does  honour  to  Mr.  H.  and  is 
worthy  of  the  text,  the  sombre  im¬ 
port  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  air, 
scarcely  warrants  the  name  of  bal¬ 
lad  on  the  title-page. 

“  Battiy  Haiti the  favourite  Air 
in  Mozart's  Opera  of  II  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni ,  arranged  for  the  Ilarp ,  and 
dedicated  to  Miss  Caletnard ,  by 
N.  C.  Bochsa.  Pr.  3s. 

A  charming  introduction  pre¬ 
cedes.  It  is  a  largo  in  G  minor,  of 
elevated  musical  sentiment,  and 
original  in  conception.  The  sub¬ 
ject  (with  which  we  never  fail  to  as¬ 
sociate  the  pleasing  recollection  of 
Madame  Fodor’s  and  Mr.  Linley’s 
performance  at  the  King’s  Thea¬ 
tre,)  is  followed  by  a  delicate  vari¬ 
ation  (p.  4).  In  the  5th  page  (one 
of  peculiar  excellence)  we  have  the 
theme  successively  in  G  minor,  D 
minor,  F  major,  C  minor;  it  then 
shews  itself  in  Eb  (p.6),  always 
under  different  fanciful  forms. 
Some  good  modulations  serve  as  a 
point  dc  repos .  An  elegant  variation 
in  demisemiquavers  follows,  p.  7; 
and  in  the  8th  page  the  air  is  beau¬ 
tifully  treated  in  C  upon  a  pedal 
bass  of  G’s,  until  (p.  9)  it  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  walz,  which  leads 
to  an  effective  conclusion. 

“  La  ci  darerh '  la  manoy''  Mozart's 
favourite  Duet  in  the  Ojyera  ofu  II 
Don  Giovanni  ”  with  Variations 
and  an  Introduction  for  the  Harp , 
composed  by  R.  C.  Bochsa. ; — 
Pr.  3s. 

In  the  introduction,  partly  a  len¬ 
to  and  partly  an  allegro  moderato, 
we  recognize,  as  in  the  preceding 
j  publication,  all  that  tends  to  con- 
*  stitute  a  composer  of  the  superior 
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order.  The  manner  in  which  the 
theme  of  the  air  has  been  made  to 
lurk,  as  it  were,  in  its  whole  texture, 
to  emerge,  like  the  moon  through 
the  sky,  at  times  faintly,  and  once 
or  twice  in  full  radiance,  now  in 
treble,  and  again  in  bass,  proclaims 
both  thought  and  refined  musical 
sentiment*  O!  si  sic  omnes!  The 
original  theme  has  judiciously  been 
curtailed  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  of 
variation  ;  and  the  quick  movement, 
“  Andiam*,  andiaoT,  mio  bene,” 
has,  with  equal  good  sense,  been 
reserved  to  form  the  coda  at  the 
conclusion*  The  variations  are  in 
the  best  style.  No.  2.  which  exhi¬ 
bits  the  subject  in  the  bass,  while 
the  treble  flies  through  elegant  ran¬ 
ges  of  demisemiquavered  passages, 
demands  distinct  mention.  The 
march,  No.  3.  is  also  wrought  with 
ingenuity  and  tasteful  energy. 

An  Introduction  and  Polonaise  for 
the  Pianoforte,  composed ,  and 
dedicated  to  Mademoiselle  Cecilia 
Gallo, by  H.J.Bertini.  Pr,2s.6d. 
In  introducing  this  author  for  the 
first  time  to  the  readers  of  the  Re¬ 
pository,  we  stand  in  no  need  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  indulgence  with  which 
a  courteous  and  good-natured  cri¬ 
tic  ought  to  treat  a  debut.  Of  Mr. 
Bertini’s  abilities  as  a  performer  on 
the  piano- forte,  we  have  heard  a 
satisfactory  account;  and  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  composer  we  are 
enabled  to  form  our  own  judgment, 
much  to  his  advantage,  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  before  us.  Good  taste 
forms  a  predominant  feature  in  it, 
and  harmonic  skill  appears  likewise 
amply  conspicuous.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  adagio  is  impressive,  al¬ 
ludes  ingeniously  to  the  motivo  of 
the  succeeding  slow  movement, 
and,  in  the  two  last  lines,  exhibits 


chromatic  passages,  in-  four  parts, 
wrought  in  a  fine  contrapuntal 
style.  These  latter  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  establish  Mr.  B.  in 
our  favour.  The  next  and  princi¬ 
pal  movement  is  a  polacca  in  E 
These  tunes,  more  than  any  others, 
are  generally  (and  perhaps  neces¬ 
sarily)  so  similarly  constructed, 
that  decided  novelty  is  more  than 
we  can  fairly  look  for.  Mr.  B.’s 
subjec  t,  however,  although  not  ori¬ 
ginal  in  all  its  parts,  is  far  from  he* 
ing  common  place;  it  possesses  a 
placid  melodiousness,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  please  the  ear  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  taste.  In  the  progress  of  the 
piece  we  observe  a  good  minor 
strain;  and  further  on,  the  subject 
is  very  elegantly  parodied  in  A  b 
major,  F  minor,  Ab  minor,  &e. 
(p.  7),  where  the  modulations 
through  the  flat  keys  bespeak  Mr. 
B.’scompositorial  knowledge.  The 
pretty  coda  (p.  8)  also  demands  our 
meed  of  approbation. 

“  My  Love  is  returned ,”  written  by 
William  Hally  Esq.;  adapted  to 
the  favourite  Walz  in  the  Melo- 
drame  of  u  The  Broken  Sword," 
sung  by  Miss  Mi  Alpine  at  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Sfc.with  the  greatest  applause . 
Pr.  Is.  6d. 

To  a  well-known  graceful  Ger¬ 
man  walz -tune  three  stanzas  of 
light  poetry  have  been  successively 
adapted.  The  thing  sings  prettily, 
and  has  gained  favour  with  some  of 
our  friends,  especially  of  the  ten¬ 
der  age.  The  accompaniment  is 
easy  and  proper,  except  perhaps  a 
transient  concetto  (p.  2,  h.  18,)  where 
u  the  bells’  merry  peal”  proved 
to  the  harmonizer  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  chime  in  unison  with 
the  poet— not  much  to  our  liking! 
It  does  much  better  p.  3,  b.  9. 
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u  The  Sisters  of  Prague”  a  Bohe¬ 
mian  /Hr,  arranged  with  Varia¬ 
tions  for  the  Piano-forte ,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  Mrs •  Bel  combe ,  by  Phi¬ 
lip  Knapton.  Pr.  8s. 

Innocent  simplicity  characteri¬ 
zes  the  Bohemian  air  which  forms 
the  theme.  The  variations  are 
good.  No.  I.  flows  agreeably 


tioned,  Mr.  Ross  has  strictly  ad- 
heretl  to  the  plan  adopted  in  their 
precursors,  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  in  last 
month’s  Critique.  A  prelude  pre¬ 
cedes  the  theme;  four  or  five  vari- 
atious  are  deduced  from  the  latter, 
and  one  of  these,  less  faithful  to 
the  subject,  bears  the  name  of 


through  ranges  of  leguto  semiqua-  £“  Digressione.”— “  The  blue-eyed 
vers.  No.  2.  shaped  upon  the  mo¬ 
del  of  the  Copenhagen  walz,  bears  j 
a  somewhat  singular  appearance: 
when  executed  with  precision,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effect  is  neat  enough,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  second  strain,  which 
is  cleverly  contrived.  In  No^  8  the 
continued  octaves  of  the  right  hand 
play  their  part  well  ;  and  in  No.  4. 
the  melody  in  the  left  falls  in  pro¬ 
perly  with  the  triplets  assigned  to 
the  right.  No.  5.  is  of  a  superior 
stamp;  the  responsive  imitations 
between  treble  and  bass  are  very 
skilfully  devised,  and  afford  desi¬ 
rable  occupation  for  the  left  hand. 

No.  fi.  is  rather  common.  The 
harpeggios  in  No.  7.  are  respect¬ 
able;  and  in  No.  8.  the  theme  is 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  cantabile , 
with  much  taste  and  propriety  of 
expression.  This  is  a  good  v&ria 
tion.  No.  9.  and  the  classic  coda 
appended  to  it,  have  our  unqualifi¬ 
ed  approval.-— We  are  glad  to  find 
Air.  K<  to  be  among  the  sensible 
class  of  composers  that  mark  their 
pieces  by  MaelzePs  metronome. 

But  he  ought,  at  the  beginning  at 
-least,  to  indicate  this  more  intelli¬ 
gibly,  than  by  a  mere  note  and  a 
number  after  it. 

1  loss's  Airs,  arranged  with  Varia¬ 
tions  and  a  characteristic  Prelude 
for  the  Piano- forte*  Nos.  111. 
and  IV.  Pr.  Is.  fid.  each. 

In  the  two  numbers  above-men 


Maid  of  Beaumaris”  forms  the 
ground-work  of  No.  III.;  and  No; 
IV.  is  employed  on  the  Scotch  air, 

“  The  lily  that  droops  in  Dumbar¬ 
ton.”  The  variations  are  imagined 
in  an  easy  familiar  style;  no  har¬ 
monic  or  digital  intricacies  obstruct 
the  path,  and  moderate  proficients 
may  travel  over  it  with  safety,  plea¬ 
sure,  and  profit.  The  3d  variation 
and  “  Digression”  in  No.  3.  and  the 
5th  and  fith  variations  in  No.  4. 
may  be  quoted  as  favourable  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Mr.  R.’s  pleasing  and 
unaffected  workmanship. 

u  The  pleasant  Vision,”  a  Diverti¬ 
mento  fur  the  Piano-forte ,  compo¬ 
sed ,  and  respectfully  inscribed  tp 
Miss  Ann  Carlisle ,  by  L.  C.  Niel¬ 
son.  Pr.  2s. 

An  andante  and  rondo  in  A  ma¬ 
jor.  The  subject  of  the  former 
reminds  us  of  a  song  of  Mr.  Hook’s, 
and  the  superstructure  is  respecta¬ 
ble  and  pleasing  enough.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  rondo,  the 
mot i vo  of  which  is  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  that  of  the  slow  move¬ 
ment.  The  digressive  matter  is  not 
very  original,  and  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  not  of  strict  grammatical 
purity;  but  the  tout -ensemble  has  a 
fair  claim  to  favourable  notice,  and 
is  adapted  to  moderate  proficiency. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire %  favourite 
Waltz ,  with  Variations  for  the 
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Piano-forte ,  by  Aug.  Voight.— 
Pr.  Is.  Od. 

A  pleasant  theme,  with  four  va¬ 
riations  of  considerable  merit,  but 
very  different  in  point  of  executive 
ease.  No.  1.  for  instance,  is  quite 
plain  sailing.  Supposing  it  to  re¬ 
quire  a  learner  of  six  months.  No.  2. 
would  not  be  equally  well  mastered 
by  a  pupil  of  three  times  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  tuition.  But  we  must  at  the 
same  time  add,  that  this  No.  2.  does 
Mr.  V.  great  credit ;  the  three  parts 
of  which  it  consists  are  well  con¬ 
trived,  and  the  trio  is  particularly 
interesting.  The  variation  is  worth 
the  application  entailed  upon  both 
bands, and  especially  upon  the  right, 
which  has  to  execute  both  melody 
and  a  running  accompaniment  si¬ 
multaneously.  No.  3.  with  theme 
in  bass,  and  demise miquaver  evo¬ 
lutions  in  treble,  also  has  our  ap¬ 
probation  ;  and  in  No.  4.  we  have 
to  notice  with  favour  another  neat 
contrivance,  by  which  the  first  and 
second  parts  alternately  act  in  imi¬ 
tative  responses.  Traits  like  these 
shew  that  the  head  has  worked  in 
concert  with  the  hand  that  wielded 
the  keys  or  the  pen. 

A  Sonata  for  the  Piano-forte ,  in 
which  isj^ are?)  introduced  several 
favourite  Airs;  composed ,  and  re¬ 
spectfully  dedicated  to  Highmore 
SkeatSy  Organist  of  the  Cathedral, 
Canterbury ,  by  Samuel  Harde¬ 
man,  Organist,  Deal.  Pr.  4s. 

In  the  case  of  this  sonata,  can¬ 
dour  and  our  own  credit  oblige  us 
to  limit  within  certain  bounds  the 
indulgence  with  which  we  are  ever 
ready  to  judge  of  a  first  appearance 
in  our  columns.  Mr.  H.’s  labour 
is  not  above  mediocrity,  and  ought 
not  to  have  gone  before  the  public. 
To  begin  with  the  allegro ;  the  sub¬ 


ject  is  of  the  most  common  order, 
and  its  hammering  bass  poor  and 
antiquated, besides  being  disfigured 
by  an  ugly  error  (b.  4),  which  we 
find,  by  the  sequel,  to  be  the  en¬ 
graver’s  mistake.  After  the  first 
eight  bars,  a  series  of  digressions 
follows,  without  either  plan  or  taste 
— a  labyrinth  of  confusion.  In  the 
third  page,  the  first  of  the  airs  pro¬ 
mised  in  the  title  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  its  regularity  would  af¬ 
ford  some  relief,  were  it  not  for  the 
ill-favoured  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
line,  and  the  unintelligible  cadence 
in  the  last  line  of  this  page.  After 
some  commonplace  passages  (p.4), 
ij  a  second  air  is  introduced,  and  the 
j  dulcet  strains  of  Mozart  serve  to 
jj  put  us  a  little  to  rights;  but  we 
;  soon  find  ourselves  in  statu  quo  by 
ij  means  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  bars 
in  the  fifth  page,  the  unmeaning 
1  vulgarity  of  which  we  should  not 
pardon  in  a  boarding-school  aspi - 
rante  at  composition.  Much  simi- 
!  lar  matter  is  brought  subsequently 
into  play,  until  the  allegro,  instead 
j  of  terminating  with  spirit,  evapo¬ 
rates  in  a  cadenza ,  the  crudity  of 
j  which  might  serve  as  a  model  of 
j  the  bathos  in  composition.  Among 
other  incongruities  that  are  here 
strung  together,  we  regret  we  can- 
!  not  give  a  graphic  specimen  of 
one  particular  passage  (p.  6,  1.  5), 
which  we  take  to  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  as  it  is  repeated  three 
times,  along  the  whole  key-board 
as  far  as  the  right  hand  could  tra¬ 
vel,  so  as  to  leave  yet  a  nook  for 
|  the  left  to  give  the  powerful  har¬ 
monic  support  of  octaves.  The 
slow  movement,  which  gives  an¬ 
other  air,  is  much  better  than  its 
predecessor;  a  tolerable  minore  is 
deduced  from  the  subject,  and  a 
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decent  variation  of  the  major  strain 
appended.  The  rondo  again  bor¬ 
rows  its  theme  from  an  Irish  tune; 
after  which  a  kind  of  bravura  out¬ 
let  promises  largely,  hut  falls  short 
of  the  expectation  excited.  The 
digressive  matter  here,  too,  is  put 


together  apparently  without  any 
plan  or  proportion  of  parts,  except 
that  much  of  what  is  propounded 
in  the  key  reappears  in  the  subdo- 
minant.  Upon  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rondo  is  preferable  to  the 
allegro. 
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PLATE  21: — FOUR 

The  Four  of  Diamonds.  This 
beautiful  device,  in  which  simpli¬ 
city  and  elegance  are  exquisitely 
united,  represents  a  scene  in  the 
German  drama  of  Zie/ke ,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  which  is  produced  by  the  fi¬ 
lial  virtues  of  the  young  widowed 
countess  of  that  name.  Her  father 
having  squandered  away  the  whole 
of  his  own  property,  appropriates 
to  himself  that  of  his  daughter;  and 
having  immured  her  in  her  own 
castle,  reports  her  death,  and  ac¬ 
companies  it  by  a  splendid  funeral. 
She  escapes,  and  unwilling  to  ex¬ 
pose  her  father’s  conduct,  seeks 
refuge  in  a  distant  convent,  resol¬ 
ved  to  abandon  her  property  and 
the  world  for  the  consolations  of 
religion.  On  the  festival  of  the 
patron  saint,  she  is  selected,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  beauty,  to  lead  the 
procession  from  the  convent  to  the 
great  church,  adorned  for  the  last 
time  in  the  rich  habiliments  of  tem¬ 
poral  life,  which  she  is  about  to 
reject  for  the  coarse  and  simple 
costume  of  the  sisterhood.  The 
attendant  knight,  who  is  also  about 
to  assume  the  habit  of  a  cloister,  in 
despair  for  the  supposed  loss  of  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  joins  the 
procession  at  the  porch,  and  in 
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wonder  recognises  the  countess 
whom  lie  had  lately  followed  in  af¬ 
fliction  to  the  tomb.  Her  fortitude 
and  self-command,  however,  still 
continue  the  delusion:  for  as  she 
displays  no  symptom  of  remem¬ 
brance,  he  is  unwillingly  impelled 
to  doubt  the  identity  of  her  person. 
At  this  moment  the  design  of  the 
card  is  taken,  but  the  drama  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  interesting  embar¬ 
rassments, and  the  consequent  perils 
of thecountess, until  liberated  bythe 
violent  death  of  her  father,  which 
restores  her  to  fortune  and  herself. 
The  denouement  may  be  readily 
imagined  ;  yet  this  simple  story  af¬ 
fords  deep  interest  in  its  progress, 
great  splendour  in  its  representa¬ 
tion,  and  teaches  the  spectator  to 
venerate  the  sacrifices  of  filial  af¬ 
fection,  and  to  depend  upon  the 
protection  of  an  over-ruling  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

The  Ace  of  Spades  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  pouch  suspended  to  the 
dress  of  an  emperor  of  Persia  ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  grasps  the  impe¬ 
rial  sceptre,  and  seems,  between 
each  whiff  of  the  hookah ,  to  deliver 
an  indisputable  mandate. 

The  Five  of  Clubs  is  a  baccha¬ 
nalian  subject;  certainly  designed 
1  l 
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with  elegance,  bat  from  the  soli¬ 
tariness  of  the  figure,  it  rather  dis¬ 
gusts  than  pleases,  from  the  self¬ 
ishness  of  the  gratification. 

The  Seven  of  Hearts  is  the 
statue  of  a  knight  in  the  costume 
of  the  fourteenth  century  :  his  hel¬ 
met,  sword,  and  shield  are  depo¬ 


sited  on  pedestals,  and  the  urns  and 
heraldic  devices  are  formed  by  the 
hearts.  The  statue  is  new  in  its 
arrangement,  and  may  afford  to 
sculptors  a  hint  towards  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  modern  statues,  which 
are  too  often  insufficiently  sup¬ 
ported. 
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Consisting  of  interesting  Extracts  from  new  Popular 
Publications . 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

(From  Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  William  Coxe,  M.  A. 

F.R.S.  F.S.A.) 


This  affront  towards  a  faithful 
servant  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the 
princess  (Anne),  and  a  gloomy  re¬ 
serve  prevailed  in  the  royal  family, 
which  portended  anew  commotion. 
At  this  moment  also  the  enemies  ; 
whom  Marlborough  had  provoked 
by  his  remonstrances  and  sarcasms, 
omitted  no  effort  to  widen  the 
breach.  A  powerful  cabal  was 
formed  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  and 
the  family  of  Villiers,  whose  in¬ 
trigues  were  rendered  more  dan¬ 
gerous  by  their  intimate  access  to 
the  king.  To  this  cabal  belonged 
Lady  Fitzharding,  a  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Portland,  who  availed 
lierself  of  her  situation  in  the 
household  of  the  princess,  and  the 
confidence  of  Lady  Marlborough, 
to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of 
the  princess  and  her  favourite,  and 
to  report  in  aggravated  terms  the 
indecorous  and  insulting  language 
which  they  habitually  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  king. 

As  early  as  January  29th,  an  ano¬ 
nymous  letter  was  conveyed  to  the 
princess,  indicating  this  cabal,  and 


announcing  that  the  disgrace  of 
Marlborough  would  not  terminate 
with  hisdi&mission  ;  but  that,  on  the 
;  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  would 
be  imprisoned.  This  correspond¬ 
ent  also  stated,  that  the  tears  which 
j  she  had  been  seen  to  shed  since  the 
;  disgrace  of  Marlborough  had  pro- 
!  voted  the  king  and  queen,  and  that 
j  the  meeting  which  he  held  with 
Godolphin  and  Russel  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  his  dismission,  had  excited 
great  jealousy  at  court.  It  con- 
j  eluded  with  apprising  the  princess, 
that  she  would  be  compelled  to  dis¬ 
miss  Lady  Marlborough, 

This  informant  was  not  widely 
mistaken.  The  countess,  who  had 
absented  herself  from  court  since 
the  disgrace  of  her  lord,  was  at 
length  persuaded  by  her  friends  to 
attend  the  princess  at  the  levee  of 
the  queen  on  the  4th  of  February. 
Such  an  imprudent  step,  which 
was  far  from  being  prompted  by 
motives  of  respect,  was  considered 
as  a  premeditated  insult.  On  the 
ensuing  morning  a  harsh  letter  was 
conveyed  from  the  queen,  com- 
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tn&ndihg  the  princess  to  dismiss 
Lady  Marlborough  without  delay. 
Instead,  however,  of  complying, 
she  still  further  provoked  the  queen 
by  a  justification  of  her  favourite; 
and  an  order  was  transmitted  by 
the  lord  chamberlain,  enjoining  the 
countess  to  remove  from  the  palace 
of  Whitehall.  The  order  was  the 
prelude  to  an  utter  breach.  Anne, 
disdaining  to  remain  in  a  place  from 
whence  her  friend  and  confidant 
was  excluded,  quitted  her  own 
apartments,  and  after  a  temporary 
stay  at  Sion  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  established  her 
residence  at  Berkeley-House. 

Common  resentment  and  com¬ 
mon  mortification  gave  new  strength 
to  the  romantic  affection  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  princess  and  her 
favourite.  To  an  offer  made  by 
the  countess  of  withdrawing  from 
her  service,  Anne  replied  with  the 
most  tender  expostulations,  asse¬ 
verating  that  she  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  which  had  occurred. 
In  one  of  her  notes  she  observes: 
w  I  really  long  to  know  how  my 
dear  Mrs.  Freeman  got  home  :  and 
now  I  have  this  opportunity  of  wri¬ 
ting,  she  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
her,  if  she  should  ever  be  so  cruel 
as  to  leave  her  faithful  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley,  she  will  rob  her  of  the  joy  of 
her  life;  for  if  that  day  should  come, 
1  should  never  enjoy  another  hap¬ 
py  minute  ;  and  I  swear  to  you,  I 
would  shut  myself  up,  and  never 
stee  a  creature.” 

Before  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  preceding  incidents  had 
subsided,  Marlborough  was  sud¬ 
denly  arrested,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  War¬ 
rants  were  likewise  issued  against 
the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Scars- 
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dale,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  Several  other  persons 
were  likewise  taken  into  custody, 
particularly  Lord  Middleton,  the 
Lords  Griffin  and  Dunmore,  Sir 
John  Fenwick, and  Colonels  Slings- 
by  and  Sackville,  all  of  whom  were 
known  partisans  of  the  Stuart  fa- 
mily. 

The  moment  of  these  arrests  was 
a  moment  of  peculiar  danger  and 
alarm;  for  a  French  fleet  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  to  convoy  the 
dethroned  monarch,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  to  the  British  shores. 
The  avowed  Jacobites  were  conse¬ 
quently  seized  by  way  of  precau¬ 
tion,  and  not  on  any  specific  charge. 
With  regard  to  the  Earls  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  *Scarsdaie  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  case  was 
different,  though  the  time  and  mode 
of  their  detention  seemed  to  in¬ 
volve  them  in  the  designs  which 
popular  opinion  ascribed  to  the 
rest.  In  fact,  they  were  arrested 
in  consequence  of  an  atrocious 
scheme  formed  by  one  Robert 
Young,  then  imprisoned  in  New¬ 
gate  for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine. 
This  wretch,  who  was  expert  in 
counterfeiting  hands,  drew  up  an 
association  in  favour  of  James  II. 
to  which  he  annexed  the  signatures 
of  the  Earls  of  Marlborough  and 
Scarsdale,  the  Bishop  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Lord  Cornhury,  and  Sir  Basil 
Firebrace.  To  give  additional  co¬ 
lour  to  his  scheme,  he  also  forged 
several  letters  from  Marlborough. 
By  the  agency  of  Stephen  Black¬ 
head,  a  confederate  equally  infa¬ 
mous,  he  found  means  to  secrete 
the  fictitious  association  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  at  Bromley  in  Kent.  On 
the  information  of  Young*  the  pa- 
1  I  3 
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lace  was  searched,  and  the  paper 
being  found,  measures  were  imme¬ 
diately  adopted  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
posed  delinquents. 

As  peers  could  not  be  arrested 
except  on  an  affidavit,  Young  made 
the  customary  deposition  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  several  warrants.  When 
that  against  Marlborough  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  cabinet  council  for 
approbation,  three  of  the  members, 
the  Karts  of  Devonshire  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Lord  Montagu,  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  infamous 
character  of  the  accuser;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  affixing  their  signatures, 
contemptuously  handed  it  to  those 
sitting  next.  It  was,  however, 
sanctioned  by  the  majority,  and 
carried  into  execution. 

In  the  language  of  conscious  in¬ 
nocence,  Marlborough  made  an 
immediate  appeal  to  those  members 
of  the  administration  in  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  he  confided.  To  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  lord  high  steward, 
he  wrote: 

“  I  am  so  confident  of  my  inno¬ 
cence,  and  so  convinced,  if  there 
be  any  such  letter,  that  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  forged,  and  made  use  of 
only  to  keep  me  in  prison,  that  I 
cannot  doubt  that  your  lordship 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  find 
your  protection  against  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  will  be  a  reproach 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  an 
injury  to 

“  Your’s,  &c.” 

lie  made  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
Marquis  of  Caermartlien,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  he  was  convinced  would  not 
be  biassed  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  former  contentions : 

“  Having  been  informed  that  it 
-is  now  publicly  discoursed  in  West¬ 


minster  Hall  to-day,  that  a  lettef 
under  my  band  was  to  be  produced 
to  the  grand  jury,  to  induce  them 
to  find  a  bill  against  me,  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  lordship,  upon 
my  honour  and  credit,  that  if  any 
such  letter  be  pretended,  it  must 
and  will  upon  examination  appear 
so  plainly  to  have  been  forged, 
that  as  it  can  be  of  no  credit  or  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  government,  so  I 
doubt  not  but  your  lordshi  p’s  justice 
will  be  ready  to  protect  me  from  so 
injurious  a  proceeding, 

“  Who  am,  &c,” 
The  arrest  of  Marlborough, 
though  not  unforeseen,  struck  a  pa¬ 
nic  into  the  court  of  Berkeley- 
House.  We  find  a  letter  of  con¬ 
dolence  written  by  the  princess  to 
her  favourite  as  soon  as  the  news 
bad  transpired  : 

u  I  hear  Lord  Marlborough  is 
sent  to  the  Tower  ;  and  though  I 
am  certain  they  have  nothing 
against  him,  and  expected  by  your 
letter  it  would  be  so,  yet  I  was 
struck  when  I  was  told  of  it;  for 
methinks  it  is  a  dismal  thing  to 
have  one’s  friends  sent  to  that  place. 
— I  have  a  thousand  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  cannot  help  fearing 
they  should  hinder  you  from  com¬ 
ing  to  me;  though  how  they  can 
do  that  without  making  you  a  pri¬ 
soner,  I  cannot  imagine. 

“  I  am  just  told  by  pretty  good 
hands,  that  as  soon  as  the  wind  turns 
westerly,  t-here  will  be  a  guard  set 
upon  the  prince  and  me.  If  you 
bear  there  is  any  such  thing  design¬ 
ed,  and  that  ’tis  easy  t*>  you,  pray 
let  me  see  you  before  the  wind 
changes  ;  for  afterwards  one  does 
not  know  whether  they  will  let  one 
have  opportunities  of  speaking  to 
one  another.  But  let  them  do  what 
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they  please,  nothing  shall  ever  vex 
me,  so  I  can  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  :  for 
I  swear  l  would  live  on  bread  and 
water,  between  four  walls,  with  her, 
without  repining  ;  for  as  long  as 
you  continue  kind,  nothing  can 
ever  be  a  real  mortification  to  your 
faithful  Mrs.  Morley,  who  wishes 
she  may  never  enjoy  a  moment’s 
happiness  in  this  w'orld  or  the  next, 
if  ever  she  prove  false  to  you.” 

Whether  the  hint  which  the 
princess  conveys  of  a  design  to 
place  her  and  her  consort  under 
restraint,  was  an  effect  of  mere  ru¬ 
mour,  or  whether  William  was  un¬ 
willing  to  hazard  so  decisive  a  mea¬ 
sure,  we  cannot  ascertain.  But 
the  princess  suffered  no  other  mor¬ 
tification  than  the  imprisonment  of 
her  zealous  adherent,  and  t he  loss 
of  the  honours  attached  to  her  high 
station. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the 
causes  of  this  mysterious  transac¬ 
tion,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  disgrace  and  arrest,  and  the 
subsequent  detention  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough. 

Some  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  his  early  history,  especially 
the  duchess,  ascribe  his  disgrace 
and  imprisonment  to  the  zeal  he 
displayed  in  promoting  the  grant 
of  a  permanent  revenue  to  the 
Princessof  Denmark.  Others  have 
imputed  these  mortifications  to  the 
jealousy  which  his  popularity  and 
military  talents  raised  in  the  mind 
of  William  ;  to  an  accusation  that 
he  attempted  to  sow  divisions  in 
the  army ;  and  to  his  disclosure  of 
a  design  formed  for  the  surprise  of 
Dunkirk.  Finally,  the  cause  has 
been  sought  in  the  bickerings  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  and  the  im¬ 


prudent  remonstrances  which  Marl¬ 
borough  presumed  to  make  against 
the  partiality  of  the  king  towards 
his  Dutch  adherents,  and  his  re¬ 
serve  towards  the  English. 

Of  all  these  different  conjectures 
t lie  last  alone  is  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  dismission  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  :  for  the  magnanimous  cha¬ 
racter  of  William  exempts  him 
from  the  slightest  imputation  of 
personal  jealousy;  the  charge  of 
endeavouring  to  sow  divisions  in 
the  army  was  a  mere  vague  rumour 
of  the  day ;  the  design  against 
Dunkirk  did  not  take  place  till  the 
ensuing  August;  and  the  earl  was 
confidentially  employed  by  the 
king  more  than  two  years  after  the 
discussion  relative  to  the  revenue 
of  the  princess. 

For  Marlborough’s  subsequent 
detention,  we  must  seek  another 
cause;  namely,  his  clandestine  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  exiled  family. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
commencement  of  that  intercourse; 
and  whether  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Stuart  agents  arose  from  dis¬ 
gust  with  William,  or  the  fear  of 
a  counter-revolution,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  must  l*ave  operated 
with  double  force  during  tlie  course 
of  the  preceding  winter,  when  lie 
was  personally  implicated  in  the 
dispute  between  the  princess  and 
the  king,  and  when  a  powerful  ex¬ 
pedition  w’as  preparing  in  the 
French  ports  to  restore  the  exiled 
monarch.  So  general  was  tire  pa¬ 
nic  felt  on  this  occasion,  that  even 
the  Princess  of  Denmark  herself 
made  overtures  to  her  father  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  1091.  Such  a 
correspondence  could  not  have  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
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William;  and  lie  might  naturally 
have  ascribed  the  overture  of  the 
princess  to  the  advice  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  and  his  countess,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  her  full  confidence.  But 
whatever  were  his  suspicions,  the 
evidence  on  which  they  were  found¬ 


ed  was  too  slender  to  justify  se* 
vere  measures  ;  for  otherwise  the 
powerful  cabal  whom  Marlborough 
bad  so  grievously  offended,  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  push  their 
vengeance  further  than  mere  de¬ 
tention. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  1665. 
(From  Mrs.  Op  it’s  New  Talcs. ) 


As  I  drove  through  some  of  the 
streets  on  my  wav,  London  seemed 
scarcely  to  resemble  its  former  self. 
All  the  houses  were  shut  up;  red 
crosses  were  on  the  doors,  with  the 
inscription  of  “  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us!”  The  streets  were  de¬ 
serted;  and  grass  growing  amongst 
the  stones,  proved  how  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  had  elapsed  since  the  foot  of  I 
busy  man  had  habitually  trodden  j; 
there;  while  men  in  office  passed 
slowly  and  singly  along,  bearing 
a  red  wand  in  their  hands,  to  mark 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  ap¬ 
proach  them;  and  the  cries  from 
the  windows  of  “  Pray  for  us!” 
and  the  dismal  call  of  “  Bring  out 
your  dead!”  mingled  dreadfully 
and  appallingly  with  the  rumbling 
sound  of  the  death-carts,  and  the 
deep  tolling  of  the  bell  for  that 
last  mournful  ceremony,  which  now 
was  bereft,  by  haste  and  fear,  of 
all  its  impressive  and  sadly  sooth¬ 
ing  solemnity. 

Oh !  how  I  shuddered  as  the  first 
pest-cart  passed,  as  night  was  now 
rapidly  spreading  around  me!  How 
do  I  know,  thought  I,  whom  that 
cart  of  varied  victims  may  not  con¬ 
tain  !  The  thought  was  too  terrible, 
and  I  conjured  my  driver  to  quick¬ 
en  the  pace  of  his  horse. 

He  did  so;  and  as  St.  Giles’s 
church  struck  nine,  wre  reached  the 


street  in  which  stood  the  house  of 
iny  father.  That  house  was  the 
last  in  the  row ;  and  to  avoid  obser¬ 
vation,  I  desired  the  man  to  wait 
with  his  cart  in  a  little  alley  by  the 
gable  end  of  the  house,  while  I, 
with  trembling  feet,  walked  to  the 
door,  on  which  I  beheld  the  por¬ 
tentous  red  cross,  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  prayer. 

As  I  expected,  a  watchman 
guarded  the  door;  and  I  knew  that 
he  would  refuse  to  admit  me,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do,  on  pain  of  the 
severest  penalty.  Still  I  hoped  to 
succeed  in  my  application  if  my 
father  yet  lived:  but  I  resolved 
not  to  offer  him  a  bribe  of  money 
till  I  found  all  other  applications 
hopeless;  for  I  thought,  if  he  w'ere 
one  of  the  wicked  watchmen  of 
whom  I  had  heard,  he  might  mur¬ 
der  me  as  well  as  my  father,  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  that  I  had 
about  me. 

We  had  a  lighted  dark  lantern 
with  us  in  the  cart,  and  with  this 
in  my  hand  I  went  up  to  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  door.  My  dress  was  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  I  wore  a 
sort  of  long  white  veil  resembling 
the  veil  of  a  novice.  I  did  this  in 
hopes  that  I  might  thus  be  able  to 
conceal  myself  from  my  father’s 
knowledge,  if  he  was  quite  sensi¬ 
ble,  as  I  feared  the  sight  of  me 
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might  overcome  him  too  much; 
and  I  also  hoped  that  lie  might 
fancy  me  some  member  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  order,  who  had  undertaken 
to  nurse  the  sick. 

But  as  this  dress  was  singular, 
and  as  my  figure  was  tall  and  thin, 
I  was  not  surprised  that  the  watch¬ 
man  started  and  crossed  himself  as 
I  approached.  However  this  was, 
the  momentary  fear  I  caused  was 
the  means  of  my  obtaining  one 
useful  piece  of  information.  I 
found  this  watchman  was  a  Catho¬ 
lic  ;  and  I  hoped  he  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  oblige  me,  when  he 
heard  I  was  of  his  own  faith. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  now  that  I 
was  at  my  poor  father’s  door,  and 
able  by  one  question  to  remove  my 
anxiety,  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
and  stood  silent  and  motionless  as 
if  I  had  really  been  the  unearthly 
thing  he  took  me  for  at  first?  At 
length,  however,  in  a  faint  voice, 
I  said,  “  Is  not  this  Mr.  Falkland’s 
house ?” 

“  It  is.1’ 

u  Does  he  yet  live?”  I  asked  in 
a  trembling  tone;  and  as  I  did  so, 
I  turned  the  lantern  towards  me, 
and  the  light  fell  upon  my  agitated 
countenance. 

The  watchman  instantly  answer¬ 
ed,  “  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  hope, 
pay  I  think  he  does.”  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  door  opened,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  something  opposed  the 
opening;  and  I  felt  very  sick  when 
I  discovered  that  it  was  the  body 
of  the  poor  maid  servant.  But  I 
struggled  with  this  feeling;  and 
while  the  watchman  went  out  to 
call  the  dead -cart,  whose  awful 
rumbling  was  heard  at  a  distance 
in  the  street,  I  tottered  up  to  the 
chamber  of  my  father. 


With  a  trembling  hand  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  dark  and  suffoca¬ 
ting  room,  and  anxiously  listened 
to  hear  whether  he  breathed  or  nou 
He  did  breathe  audibly;  he  also 
moved  audibly  in  his  bed.  Life 
therefore  was  not  extinct,  and  with 
renewed  thankfulness  and  hope  I 
.  returned  on  the  light  step  of  glad- 
|  ness  to  the  door,  and  told  the  watch- 
j  man  where  to  find  my  coach,  and 
j  to  bring  me  instantly  a  large  bask¬ 
et  which  it  contained.  He  did  so, 
before  the  death-cart  was  at  all 
near  the  door  ;  but  till  it  had  driven 
off  again  with  its  load,  he  begged 
me  to  take  care  that  I  was  not 
seen.  ************ 
*  ************** 

The  poor  invalid  made  no  resist¬ 
ance,  so  my  task  was  easy;  and  I 
got  down  quite  as  much  as  my  in¬ 
structor  would  I  thought  have  re¬ 
commended.  1  ventured  next  to 
open  the  window;  and  as  there  was 
a  thorough  light,  I  was  able  to  make 
a  thorough  air;  and  soon  by  that 
means,  and  the  burning  of  herbs 
and  of  some  gums  which  I  had  with 
me,  the  smell  of  disease  and  the 
feeling  of  suffocating  heat  disap¬ 
peared  considerably ;  and  when  I 
had  changed  the  pillow-case,  I  fan¬ 
cied  that  my  father  lay  his  head 
down  on  the  cool  and  clean  linen 
with  a  feeling  of  relief.  But  his 
apparent  quiet  did  not  last  long. 
He  again  became  *gstless,  and  de¬ 
lirium  succeeded  ;  and  with  uncon- 
troulable  emotion,  I  heard  him  pro¬ 
nounce  my  own  name. 

It  was  now  I  thought  time  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  medicine  recommend¬ 
ed  to  me;  and  I  did  so,  for  any 
thing  of  liquid,  poor  soul!  seemed 
to  be  welcome  to  his  parched  lips; 
and  even  sooner  than  I  expected. 
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tbe  restlessness  of.  fever  subsided, 
and  he  fell  asleep.  ******* 
A  little  before  six  my  friend  tbe 
watchman,  who  was  then  going  off 
his  watch,  knocked  at  the  door  to 
ltuow  how  my  patient  was;  and  he 
roused  me  from  a  most  painful  con¬ 
templation,  for  as  the  yellow  beams 
of  morning  light  shone  through  the 
white  curtains  on  my  poor  father’s 
.face,  which  was  now  no  longer 
flushed  with  the  crimson  of  fever, 

I  was  again  so  shocked  and  terrified 
by  bis  wan  and  deathlike  appear¬ 
ance,  ;that  I  hung  over  him  with 
suspended  breath,  expecting  every 
instant  to  see  him  breathe  his  last 
before  me.  I  could  hardly  there¬ 
fore  speak  when  I  opened  the  door 
to  my  kind  inquirer;  who,  alarmed 


at  my  look,  went  up  to  the  bed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  danger,  and  gazed 
closely  and  earnestly  on  the  un¬ 
conscious  invalid. 

“  He  is  not  dying,  or  likely  to 
die,  dear  young  lady,”  said  he, 
“  if  that  is  what  you  fear,  for  there 
is  a  gentle  dew  on  the  skin,  which 
I  have  heard  say  is  favourable;  and 
those  who  die  of  the  plague  usually 
die  in  agony  and  raving.” 

I  now  began  to  perceive  that  my 
father’s  sight  was  rapidly  return- 
ing — a  proof  of  returning  strength, 
and  therefore  welcome  to  me.  *  *  * 

My  attention  was  recalled  to  my 
nearly'  fainting  father,  who  fixing 
his  eyes  on  me,  faltered  out,  “  It 
must  be  so!— It  is  she! — It  is  my 
child !”  * 
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It.  Ackkrmann  has  in  the  press 
a  Treatise  on  the  Patent  Moveable 
Axles,  elucidating  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  obtained  by  them ;  accom-  | 
panied  by  numerous  documents  of 
approbation  from  gentlemen  at 
home  and  abroad. 

R.  A.  also  has  imported  a  most 
learned  and  interesting  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Carriages  and  Vehicles, 
by  J.  C.  Ginzrot  of  Munich;  with 
104  engravings,  representing  the 
various  vehicles  as  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  4to. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the 
speedy  publication  of  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Miss  L.  Aikin’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Th e  Life  of  tbe  celebrated  Las 
Casas  is  about  to  appear,  the  MS. 
having  reached  England  sometime 
ago,  and  been  already  put  to  press : 
we  learn  that  it  is  written  by  him¬ 


self,  and  includes  his  biography  up 
j  to  the  date  when  he  quitted  St.  He¬ 
lena.  It  will  contain  authentic 
particulars  respecting  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  employs  himself.  Some 
private  letters  which  the  British 
government  refused  to  forward  to 
their  destination,  are  also  to  be  in¬ 
serted. 

Part  I.  vol ,  V.  of  Mr.  Britton's 
Architectural  Antiquities ,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  tbe  ensuing  month.  The 
object  of  tbe  work  our  readers  are 
perhaps  aware  is,  to  illustrate  the 
architecture  of  this  country;  and 
in  the  part  about  to  be  published 
are  given  many  engravings  relative 
to  the  circular  style  of  erecting 
Gothic  buildings:  of  course  they 
will  include  some  of  the  earliest 
specimens  in  Great  Britain,  as  the 
pointed  arches  are  conjectured  by 
some  not  to  have  been  employed 
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tmtil  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
plates  will  be  the  following:  1. 
Ground  plan,  &c.  of  Iffley  church, 
Oxfordshire;  2.  Elevation  of  the 
west  front  of  the  same;  3.  Western 
door  of  the  same  ;  -1.  Door-way  to 
the  south  porch  of  Malmsbury  ab¬ 
bey-church;  5.  Elevation  of  the 
east  end  of  St.  Cross  church  ;  6. 
Tower  of  Earl’s  Barton  church, 
J\Torthamptonshire ;  7.  Door-way, 
&c.  of  the  same;  S.  View  of  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter’s,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner  will  short¬ 
ly  complete  his  elegant  work  of 
figures  and  descriptions  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  fucus  ge¬ 
nus. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bewick  is  about  to 
give  another  specimen  of  his  skill 
in  wood-engraving,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Fa¬ 
bles  of  JEsop;  with  a  selection  of 
others  from  various  authors.  It 
will  appear  in  about  a  month. 

Dr.  Bateman,  physician  to  the 
Public  Dispensary,  Sac.  has  in  the 
press  a  succinct  account  of  the 
Con  lag  tons  Fevers  of  this  country, 
exemplified  by  the  epidemic  now 
prevailing  in  London;  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  method  ot  treatment  as 
practised  in  the  House  ot  Reco¬ 
very.  It  will  be  accompanied  by 
general  remarks  upon  contagion, 
pointing  out  the  best  means  by 
which  it  may  be  prevented. 

Lady  Morgan  is  superintending 
the  printing  of  another  national 
tale,  to  be  called  Florence  M*  Art  In/. 

Sir  C.  Morgan’s  Sketches  oj  the 
Philosophy  of  Human  Life,  which 
we  have  before  announced,  is  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  publication. 

The  industrious  and  learned  Mr. 
H.  J.  Todd,  the  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Diction- 
Vol.  VI.  No.  XXKIF. 


ary,  is  engaged  upon  a  controver¬ 
sial  work  relative  to  the  doctrines 
of  Original  Sin,  Freewill,  Grace, 
Regeneration,  Justification,  Faith, 
Good  Works,  and  Universal  Re¬ 
demption,  as  maintained  in  certain 
declarations  of  the  Reformers. 

Sentimental  Scenes,  taken  from  a 
series  of  celebrated  and  popular 
plays,  are  publishing  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 

Dr.  Brewster’s  Treatise  on  the 
Kaleidoscope,  including  an  account 
of  the  various  forms  of  that  curious 
and  entertaining  instrument,  will 
appear  very  shortly. 

The  Literary  Society  of  Bombay 
have  made  rapid  advances  in  their 
laudable  pursuits,  and  a  volume  of 
their  Transactions,  in  4to.  will  be 
given  to  the  world  before  long:  it 
contains  much  useful  and  curious 
matter. 

Campbell ,  or  the  Scottish  Proba¬ 
tioner,  a  novel,  as  is  reported  ot 
much  merit,  will  be  published  early 
in  the  season. 

jl  General  f  lew  of  the  Structure 
and  Classification  of  Animals,  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings,  is  prepared 
for  the  press  by  Dr.  John  Fleming. 

A  small  volume  of  Poems,  chiefly 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  the  late 
Richard  Gall,  is  in  the  press.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
author,  who  died  at  an  early  age, 
was  intimate  with  Burns,  and  his 
turn  for  poetry  was  not  a  little  en¬ 
couraged  by  that  circumstance. 

Judah  Paddock,  master  of  the 
ship  Oswego,  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  savage  coast  of  South  Bar¬ 
bary,  is  about  to  publish  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disaster,  and  of  the 
grievous  suflerings  of  himself  and 
his  crew  while  in  slavery  among 
the  Arabs. 
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The  account  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  to  Persia  will  be  published 
by  Mr.  Kotzebue  very  soon :  it 
will  be  printed  at  the  satne  time  at 
Weimar  and  in  the  British  metro¬ 
polis. 

A  very  elegant  work  is  about  to 
be  given  to  the  public,  consisting 
of  Picturesque  Scetiery  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Scotland:  the  drawings 
have  been  made  by  Turner,  Calcot, 
and  other  eminent  artists,  and  the 
engravings  will  be  worthy  of  the 
originals. 

Swiss  Scenery  will  likewise  be 
illustrated  early  in  the  ensuing 
month,  by  a  work  from  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  Major  Cockburn. 

A  useful  work  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days,  called  The  Child's 
Introduction  to  Thorough-Bass,  in 
conversations  between  a  mother  and 
a  daughter  of  ten  years  old. 

Also,  si  short  History  of  Trance 
after  the  manner  of  the  late  Mrs! 
Trimmer’s  Histories  for  Children, 
by  a  daughter  of  that  lady. 

A  School  Astronomy,  accompani¬ 
ed  with  plates,  is  now  in  the  press, 
by  Mr.  Guy,  in  a  small  volume, 
tl.e  size  of  the  popular  School 
Geography  published  by  him.  The 
work  will  comprise  ail  that  can  be 
interesting  to  youth,  and  within 
their  comprehension.  It  is  design¬ 
ed  as  a  general  class-book  in  schools, 
enabling  teachers  to  make  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  astronomy  a  regular 
branch  of  school  education. 

A  Yt!ur  <md  a  Day,  a  novel,. in 
two  volumes,  by  Madame  Panache, 
author  of  Manners,  and  Castles  in 
the  Air,  or  the  Whims  of  my  Aunt, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

xrA?;t’..a  de>icriPtive  P°eni,  by 
M.  E.  Elliot,  jun.  is  about  to  ap¬ 
pear;  it  is  an  attempt  to  paint  the 


my,  scientific,  &c. 

scenery  of  night  as  connected  with 
great  and  interesting  events. 

Ckarenton,  or  the  Tollies  of  the  Age, 
a  philosophical  romance,  has  been 
translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Louidoueix,  and  will  be  produced 
very  shortly.  Charenton  is  well 
known  to  lie  the  public  establish¬ 
ment  near  Paris  for  insane  persons: 
the  author  lias  chosen  it  for  the 
scene  of  adventures,  and  some  sup¬ 
posed  inhabitants  of  it  are  liis 
dramatis  persona.  This  work  gives 
a  view  of  the  political  state  of 
France,  of  its  parties,  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  of  the  age  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  interests  of  mankind,  and  of 
the  ultimate  object  of  civilization 
in  its  silent  progress  towards  uni¬ 
versal  good. 

Miss  Hutton  is  about  to  publish 
The  'Jour  of  Africa,  containing  a 
concise  account  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  that  quarter  of  the  Globe 
hitherto  visited  by  Europeans  j  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Lieutenant  Elmhirst  has  nearly 
completed  bis  work  relating  to  Oc¬ 
currences  during  a  six  months'  Resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Province  of  Ca/ahria 
L  lteriore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

A  Fortnight's  Visit,  containing 
original,  moral,  and  instructive  tales 
for  young  gentlemen,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

Prince  C hiha ,  a  satirical  history 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  iii 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Dean 
Swift,  by  loin  Brown,  is  likely  to 
be  an  entertaining  production. 

A  dramatic  poem,  entitled  Re¬ 
venge  defeated  and  self-punished,  is 
nearly  ready  for  delivery. 

Hydrophobia. — The  following  ar¬ 
ticle  has  appeared  in  the  Hamburgh 
Correspondent : 
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«  The  plant  (alisma  plant  ago , 
Linnaeus),  which  is  successfully 
employed  as  a  cure  for  hydropho¬ 
bia,  grows  in  water,  either  in  marsh¬ 
es,  lakes,  or  ponds.  It  has  a  ca¬ 
pillary  root  resembling  that  of  an 
onion.  The  plant  continues  under 
water  until  the  month  of  June,  at 
the  commencement  of  which,  or 
even  during  the  month  of  May,  in 
a  warm  temperature,  from  five  to 
seven  detached  sprouts,  of  a  long 
convex  form,  shoot  from  beneath 
the  water.  These  sprouts  have  a 
reddish  bark,  and  are  each  provided 
with  a  pointed,  smooth,  and  deep- 
coloured  leaf.  In  the  month  of 
June  a  stalk  appears,  with  a  round 
green  root  resembling  that  of  as¬ 
paragus.  This  stalk  shoots  from 
beneath  the  water,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without  leaves.  It 
is  divided  into  several  sprigs  with¬ 
out  leaves,  at  the  extremity  of  each 
of  which  is  a  small  trefoil  flower, 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  which  after¬ 
wards  contains  the  seed.  T  his 
plant  is  in  blossom  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  season.  The  latter 
end  of  August  is  the  fittest  time  to 
gather  it.  It  is  made  use  of  in  the 


following  manner :  One  large  root, 
or  two  or  three  small  ones,  are  first 
well  washed  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
They  are  then  reduced  to  powder, 
and  strewed  upon  bread  ami  butter, 
and  in  this  way  administered  to  the 
patient.  On  the  second,  or  at  most 
the  third  trial,  this  remedy  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  virus  of  the  madness, 
however  violent  it  may  be,  even 
when  the  symptoms  ot  hydropho- 
!  hia  have  already  appeared.  This 
root  operates  with  equal  efficacy 
on  dogs  which  have  been  bitten,  as 
well  as  on  mad  dogs.  During  an 
interval  of  twenty-five  years,  this 
specific  has  constantly  been  found 
an  infallible  preservative  against 
madness.  It  has  cured  individuals 
in  whom  this  disease  had  acquired 
so  decided  a  character,  that  they 
attacked  and  bit  all  who  came  near 
them;  and  no  symptoms  of  relapse 
were  ever  observable.  Numerous 
cures  have  been  effected,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  government  of  Tula.” 

We  are  indebted  for  this  notice 
to  Mr.  F.  V.  Turgeneff,  who  has 
lately  sent  from  Moscow,  for  gra¬ 
tuitous  distribution,  600  copies  of 
a  description  of  this  plant. 
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PLATE  $2. — EVENING  DRESS. 

A  white  lace  dress  over  a  white  j 
satin  slip :  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  a  drapery  of  white 
lace  entwined  with  pearl,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  full-blown  roses  with¬ 
out  leaves,  which  are  placed  at  re¬ 
gular  distances:  a  rouleau  ot  white 
satin  is  placed  abovo  and  another 
below  this  trimming.  Corsage  of 


I  pale  rose-coloured  satin,  made  tight 
to  the  shape,  and  cut  so  as  to  dis¬ 
play  the  bust  very  much:  a  row 
of  blond  lace  is  set  on  plain,  so  as 
to  fall  over  the  corsage .  Short  full 
sleeve  of  rose  satin,  slashed  with 
white  lace,  and  finished  at  the 
bottom  by  a  fall  of  blond  set  on 
plain.  Head-dress,  a  white  satin 
toque,  made  rather  high,  and  orna- 
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niented  with  a  bunch  of  flowers 
placed  at  the  left  side.  White  sa¬ 
tin  slippers.  White  kid  gloves. 
Necklaceand  ear-rings  pearl.  Hair 
arranged  in  a  few  light  ringlets  on 
each  temple.  Small  ivory  fan. 

PLATE  23. — WALKING  DRESS. 

A  round  dress  of  jaconot  mus¬ 
lin  :  the  body  is  made  high,  without 
a  collar;  the  hack  is  plain;  the 
iront  is  formed  of  alternate  strips 
of  rich  work  and  welted  muslin  ; 
the  welts  are  very  small,  and  there 
are  three  in  number  between  every 
strip  of  work.  A  frill  of  rich  work 
stands  up  round  the  throat,  and 
goes  down  the  fronts.  Plain  long 
sleeve,  rather  loose  except  at  the 
wrist,  where  the  fulness  is  drawn 
in  in  welts.  The  bottom  of  the 
skirt  is  finished  by  a  flounce  of 
work  disposed  in  large  plaits;  this 
is  surmounted  by  a  row  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  a  second  flounce  of 
work,  over  which  are  three  or  four 
welts.  The  spencer  worn  with  this 
dress  is  composed  of  dark  blue  vros 
de  Naples;  it  is  made  tight  to  the 
shape,  without  seam,  and  richly  or¬ 
namented  with  white  satin.  The 
collar,  which  stands  up  round  the 
throat,  is  composed  of  white  satin  : 
it  is  very  full,  but  the  fulness  is 
confined  by  narrow  bands  of  gros 
de  Naples;  there  are  four  or  five, 
and  a  small  white  tassej,  which  de¬ 
pends  from  each,  falls  into  the  neck. 
Tiie  waist  is  finished  by  very  small 
tabs  edged  with  white  satin/  Long 
loose  sleeve,  ornamented  with  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  wrist,  and  with  a  puffing 
oi  white  satin  on  the  shoulder. 
Head-dress,  a  con/elte of  white  lace, 
ornamented  by  bias  bands  of  white 
satin.  The  top  of  the  crown  is  full 
and  rather  high  ;  the  fulness  is  con¬ 
fined  by  4  vyreatfi  of  moss-roses.  If 


w  hich  go  round  the  top  of  the  head. 
Bonnet  of  a  French  shape,  com¬ 
posed  of  white  sai in,  the  edge  of 
the  brim  finished  by  rouleaus  of 
blue  and  white  plaid  silk  ;  a  large 
bow  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  are  pla¬ 
ced  on  one  side  the  crown.  White 
gloves,  and  half-boots,  the  lower 
part  blue  leather,  the  upper  jane, 
A  lemon-coloured  shawl, very  rich- 
ly  embroidered,  is  thrown  loosely 
over  the  shoulders. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald  for  both  these  dresses. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
-  FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

Promenade  costume  has  suffered 
little  change  since  the  publication 
of  our  last  number.  Muslin  is  still 
generally  worn  in  gowns.  Silk  pe¬ 
lisses  and  large  silk  shawls  are  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  walk.  For  the  dress  promenade 
or  carriage  attire,  spencers,  co¬ 
loured  silk  scarfs,  and  China  crape 
shawls,  are  most  fashionable.  Some 
ladies  have  silk  scarfs  of  the  same 
colour  as  their  spencers,  which  they 
fold  carelessly  round  the  figure,  sq 
as  to  form  a  drapery  on  the  left  side. 

Transparent  bonnets  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  Leghorn  are 
worn  in  dishabille,  and  satin  or 
gros  de  hapfes  for  the  carriage  or 
dress  promenade.  Bonnets  have 
diminished  in  size  very  much  since 
last  month;  they  are  certainly  still 
worn  large,  but  by  no  means  un¬ 
becomingly  so.  There  is  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  ornaments  since  our 
last  number. 

Morning  dress  is  still  composed 
of  muslin  :  we  have  seen  some  in¬ 
vented  by  a  fashionable  marchande 
des  modes  for  a  lady  going  to  India, 
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which  were  made  in  anew,  and,  we 
think,  becoming  style.  One  is  an 
open  robe  composed  of  jaconot 
muslin,  and  worn  over  a  petticoat 
of  the  same  material ;  the  bottom 
of  the  petticoat  is  ornamented  with 
mull  muslin  fluted  and  laid  on  in 
Vandykes;  these  are  about  half  a 
quarter  in  breadth;  between  each 
is  a  bunch  of  leaves  richly  embroi¬ 
dered,  which  resembles  lace.  The 
robe  is  open  in  front,  but  rounded 
at  the  corners;  it  is  beautifully 
worked  all  round  in  an  embroidery 
of  bunches  of  leaves  tied  together; 
at  each  edge  of  this  embroidery 
is  a  very  slight  fluting  of  mull  mus¬ 
lin.  The  body  is  quite  plain  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  but  has  a 
fulness  at  each  side,  which  is  con¬ 
fined  by  small  white  buttons  and 
braiding.  It  is  made  up  to  the 
throat,  and  has  a  collar  which  falls 
quite  over,  so  as  to  form  a  small 
pelerine,  which  is  pointed  in  the 
middle  and  at  each  corner,  and 
worked  to  correspond.  The  long 
sleeve  is  richly  finished  with  work 
lat  the  wrist,  and  a  single  row  of 
broad  pointed  work  forms  a  pretty 
epaulette. 

Half-dress  caps,  composed  of 
fine  worked  muslin  richly  trimmed 
with  lace,  are  in  much  estimation  : 
but  we  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
particularly  novel  in  their  form; 
they  are  mostly  made  round  ;  the 
cauls  are  higher  than  we  have  seen 
them  for  some  time,  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  caul  is  generally  brought 
to  the  crown  of  the  head.  Flowers  are 
the  usual  ornaments  of  these  caps. 


Dinner  and  evening  dress  afford 
nothing  novel :  in  the  former  mus¬ 
lin  still  predominates,  but  silks  are 
worn,  though  partially.  In  even¬ 
ing  dress,  that  which  we  have  giv¬ 
en  in  our  print  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  our  readers’  attention. 

The  hair  is  now  dressed  very 
low  :  the  forehead  is  not  so  much 
exposed  as  last  month;  it  is  parti¬ 
ally  shaded  by  a  few  light  curls; 
the  hind  hair  is  partly  braided  and 
brought  round  the  head,  and  partly 
disposed  in  bows,  which  are  fanci¬ 
fully  arranged  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  but  are  made  very  small. 

Dress  caps  seem  much  in  favour: 
we  have  seen  some  of  transparent 
gauze  trimmed  with  British  blond, 
which  looked  remarkably  well. 
We  cannot  help  observing,  that  a» 
our  own  gauze  and  blond  are 
brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  as  to  equal  if  not  rival  the 
productions  of  foreign  looms,  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  our  fair  fa¬ 
shionables  would  exert  themselves 
for  the  support  of  these  manufac¬ 
tures.  Our  silks,  muslins,  ribbons, 
&c.  have  been  honoured  with  the 
most  illustrious  patronage:  but  for 
what  reason  we  know  not,  French 
gauze  and  blond  sell  much  better 
than  our  own  ;  though  they  are  so 
far  from  being  superior,  that,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  ours,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  transparent  gauze,  is 
more  beautiful. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  the  fa¬ 
shionable  colours  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  our  last  number. 
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ROWENA. 

(Fro m“  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,”  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil.man.) 

Exhausted  she  sank  down  upon  her 
knees. 

Her  knees  that  fainted  under  her. — “  Ye 
can. 

Ye  will  not  shew  unto  a  woman’s  eyes 

That  bloody  consummation,  not  to  mine. 

Oh  l  thou  that  speakest  in  that  brazen 
tone 

Implacable,  the  last  time  thou  and  I 

Discours’d,  thy  voice  was  broken,  tender, 
soft — 

Remember’st  thou  ?  ’Twas  then  as  it  had 
caught 

The  trembling  of  the  moonlight,  that  lay 
round 

With  rapturous  disquiet  bathing  us. 

Remember’st  thou  ? — Almost  the  judg¬ 
ment  sword 

Fell  from  the  avenger’s  failing  hand;  but 
firm 

He  grasp’d  it,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven 
upturn’d. 

Oh !  duty,  duty,  why  art  thou  so  stern  ? 

Then,  Lady,  lo,  the  headsman  with  his 
steel  l 

To  that  dark  priest  ’tis  given  to  sacrifice 

The  victim  of  to-day - Depart !  depart  i 

Colours  may  flow  too  deep  for  woman’s 
sight. 

And  sounds  may  burst  too  drear  for  wo¬ 
man’s  ear.” 

Stately  as  lily  on  a  sunshine  bank. 

Shaken  from  its  curl’d  leaves  the  over¬ 
charging  dew. 

Freshens  and  strengthens  its  bow’d  stem : 
so  white. 

So  brightening  to  a  pale  cold  pride,  a 
faint 

And  trembling  majesty,  Rowena  sat. 

On  Hengist’s  dropping  lip  and  knitted 
brow 

Was  mockery  at  her  fate -opposing 
prayer; 


And  that  was  all.  But  she ;  u  Proud* 
beat  ted  men. 

Ye  vainly  deem  your  privilege  your  right. 
Prerogative  of  your  high-minded  race. 
The  glory  of  endurance,  and  the  slate 
Of  strong-resolving  fortitude!  Here  I, 

A  woman  born  to  melt  and  faint  and  fail, 
A  frail,  a  delicate,  a  dying  woman,  sit 
To  shame  ye.”  She  endured  the  flashing 
stroke 

Of  th’axe  athwart  her  eyesight,  and  the 
blood 

That  sprang  around  her  she  endured  ;  still 
kept 

The  lily  its  unbroken  stateliness, 

And  its  pellucid  beauty  sparkled  still; 
But  all  its  odours  were  exhal’d  —  the 
breath 

Of  life,  the  tremulous  motion  was  at  rest : 
A  flower  of  marble  on  a  temple  wall, 

’ Twas  fair  but  lived  not,  glitter’d  but  was 
cold ; 

While  from  the  headless  corpse  t’its  great 
account 

Went  fiercely  forth  the  pagan’s  haughty 
soul. 


SONNET. 

(By  C.  Lamb.) 

Methinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  w  ere,  re¬ 
clin’d 

Beneath  the  vast  out- stretching  branches 
high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie. 
Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 
Aught  envying.  And,  O  Anna!  mild¬ 
eyed  maid ! 

Beloved!  I  were  well  content  to  play 
With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer’s  day. 
Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood 
shade : 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 
Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot; 
And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  bow  to  rail. 
In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 
Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 
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PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  MOUNT  SIMPLON. 

(Continued  from  p.  1 87.) 

PLATE  25. — VIEW  OF  THE  GALLEUY  OF  THE  GLACIERS. 


AFTER  quitting  the  gallery  of 
S  dial  bet,  the  trees,  yielding  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  only  lan¬ 
guish,  and  almost  entirely  disap- 
pear a  beautiful  plain  and  tufts  ol 
rhododendron  supply  their  place, 
and  cover  the  small  number  of 
rocks  which  are  not  occupied  by 
the  ice.  The  glaciers  which  are 
observed  on  the  road  are  called  I  a- 
vernetto,  and  comprise  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  ice,  one  part  of  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  those  of  the  Ganther, 
and  the  other  stretches  towards  Ita¬ 
ly.  The  waters  which  flow  from  these 
glaciers  form  an  infinite  number  ol 
cascades,  which  embellish  the  road, 
above  which  a  passage  has  been 
formed  for  them.  This  spot,  which 
in  the  fine  summer  days  presents  a 
grand  and  picturesque  effect,  be¬ 
comes  extremely  dangerous  all  the 
rest  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  the  snow 
which  accumulates  during  winter. 

On  the  side  of  the  glaciers  the 
Schonhoru  majestically  raises  its 
blue  summit  in  the  air.  At  the  loot 
l  ot.  II.  No.  XXXV. 


of  this  mountain,  and  of  a  hill  co- 
vered  with  Alpine  roses,  the  travel- 
i  ler  passes  the  Gallery  of  the  Gla- 
Ij  ciers.  The  rocks  over  which  it  is 
constructed  have  a  number  of  fis¬ 
sures,  through  which  the  water  per¬ 
petually  filters  and  bathes  the  sides 
of  the  gallery:  on  the  slightest 
variation  of  temperature  these  wa¬ 
ters  congeal,  and  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  formed  of  icicles 
suspended  from  the  arch.  This 
coup-d'ail  is  very  beautiful,  and 
would  tempt  one  to  linger  in  the 
gallery  to  enjoy  it,  if  the  cold  and 
the  perpetually  rushing  air  did  not 
render  the  situation  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unpleasant.  After  quit¬ 
ting  it,  the  traveller  regains  the  old 
road,  which  is  carried  along  the 
Sal  tine  as  far  as  Tavernetto,  from 
|  whence  rising  suddenly  by  a  very 
steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  215 
toises,  it  reaches  the  new  road  at 
the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
j  passage,  which  is  1033  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  the  tra¬ 
veller  stops  to  contemplate  tU* 
L  L 
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country  be  has  just  passed ;  he  casts 
a  last  glance  on  the  Rhone,  on  the 
Valais, on  Switzerland,  and  winding 


round  the  base  of  the  Schonhorn, 
he  reaches  the  plain  of  the  moun¬ 
tain* 


MISCELLANIES* 


CORRESPONDENCE 

My  readers  will  perceive  from 
the  letters  of  my  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Repository ,  that  my  office  of 
Adviser  General  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  by  no  means  a  sine¬ 
cure.  I  have  indeed  so  much  bu¬ 
siness  upon  my  hands,  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  I  can  answer 
all  the  applications  which  are  made  \ 
for  my  advice:  as,  however,  I  must  jj 
own  that  some  of  the  applicants  j! 
have  reason  to  think  their  letters 
neglected,  I  do  hereby  give  notice, 
that  I  shall  despatch  some  of  the 
most  pressing  cases  very  soon. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  letter 
from  my  correspondent  Mrs.  Du¬ 
bious,  or  rather  1  should  say  Mrs. 
Allworth,  informing  me,  that  three 
days  since  she  entered  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  a  third  time. 
She  thanks  me  very  warmly  for  my 
advice,  to  which  she  says  her  pre¬ 
sent  change  of  state  is  owing.  I 
must  own,  however,  that,  from  some  j 
expressions  in  her  letter,  I  believe 
that  she  unintentionally  deceives 
both  me  and  herself  in  this  respect ; 
and  that  the  resolution,  of  which 
she  gives  me  the  credit,  has  been 
brought  about  by  my  ingenious 
correspondent  who  signs  himself 
an  Antimonogamist .  The  judicious 
and  timely  extract  which  this  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  from  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Jerome  has,  I  am  persuaded, 
conquered  the  lady’s  fear  of  being 


OF  THE  ADVISER. 

laughed  at.  He  has  my  best  thanks 
for  the  story,  which  I  think  he  re¬ 
lates  remarkably  well,  and  if  their 
union  should  turn  out  a  happy  one, 
both  the  husband  and  wife  may 
think  themselves  obliged  to  him. 

Some  days  ago  I  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter : 

Mr.  Adviser, 

As  I  don’t  at  all  doubt  that 
you  are  a  very  good-natured  and 
sensible  old  gentleman,  I  hope  you 
will  comply  with  my  request,  of 
advising  my  aunt  to  make  me  some 
amends  for  her  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment.  I  am  now,  sir,  within  eight 
months  of  seventeen,  and  as  every 


sure  I  might  make  many  conquests, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  am  compelled  to  dress. 

My  mamma  has  been  dead  for 
some  years,  and  I  am  just  come 
home  from  a  boarding-school,  to 
the  house  of  an  aunt  whom  papa 
has  fixed  upon  to  introduce  me  into 
the  world*  We  were  invited  a  few 
days  ago  to  a  ball,  for  which  I  or¬ 
dered  the  most  stylish  dress,  Mr. 
Adviser,  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
whole  life.  I  exulted  all  the  time 
my  maid  was  dressing  me,  in 
thought  of  outshining  every  lady 
in  the  ball-room,  and  I  assure  you 
I  never  looked  so  well  in  my  life* 
But  would  you  believe  it?  the  mo¬ 
ment  my  aunt  saw  me,  she  protested 
I  should  not  disgrace  her  by  ap* 
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peafing  iii  such  &  dress ,  and  she 
was  so  barbarous  as  to  make  me 
take  off  my  beautiful  canezou  a  In 
RusseanA  my  toque  de.  Minerve,  and 
put  on  a  white  net  dress,  with  a  few 
dowers  in  my  hair.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  begged  and  prayed,  nay  even 
tvept  for  vexation;  she  protested 
that  my  sweet  dress  was  indecent, 
and  she  would  not  suffer  me  to  ex¬ 
pose  myself.  But  you  must  not 
believe  a  word  of  this,  Mr.  Advi¬ 
ser;  it  is  only  my  aunt’s  prudery; 
for  lady  Diana  Display,  who  has 
daughters  older  than  myself,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  it. 

I  had  a  great  mind  to  stay  at 
home,  and  not  speak  a  word  for  a 
whole  week;  but  my  love  of  dan- 
cin<r  overcoming  this  resolution,  1 
went,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
see  myself  eclipsed  by  ladies  not 
so  handsome,  because  they  were 
stylishly  dressed.  My  aunt  will 
not  allow  this  ;  she  says  it  was  my 
sullen  looks,  and  not  my  dress, 
which  prevented  me  from  getting 
an  agreeable  partner :  but  I  am 
sure  she  is  mistaken.  Do  talk  to 
her  a  little,  dear  Mr.  Adviser;  she 
piques  herself  upon  being  a  good 
Christian,  but  I  am  certain  that,  in 
spoiling  my  fortune,  she  is  not  do¬ 
ing  as  she  would  be  done  by.  Pray, 
good  sir,  represent  this  matter  pro¬ 
perly  to  her,  and  you  will  for  ever 
oblige  your  great  admirer  and  hum¬ 
ble  servant, 

Delia  Dimple. 

As  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  in  this 
case,  without  knowing  whether  the 
dress  which  my  fair  correspondent 
mentioned,  was  really  deserving  of 
Viet  aunt’s  reprehension,  I  called 
immediately  upon  my  cousin,  Miss 


Bridget  Bloomless,  a  lady  who  is 
very  well  versed  in  all  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  toilet,  to  inquire  whether 
she  had  ever  seen  any  made  in  that 
fashion. 

i*  Bless  me  l”  cried  she,  “  why 
this  toque  and  canezou  must  be  very 
new  indeed,  for  I  never  even  beard 
of  them.” 

“  Will  you  be  so  good  then, 
cousin  ”  said  I,  “  as  to  ask  your 

tnantua-maker - ” 

“  Mantua-maker !”  said  she,  in¬ 
terrupting  me,  with  a  toss  oV  her 
head;  “  really,  Mr.  Sagephiz,  you 
have  the  most  obsolete  ideas !  W  by 
|  the  word  mantua-maker  is  entirely 
1  exploded  :  indeed  it  has  never  been 
in  use  among  polite  people  in  my 
memory.” 

«  What,  cousin,”  cried  I,  “  have 
you  forgotten  then  that  I  found  you 
crying  very  bitterly  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  you  were  going 
to  your  first  ball  ?  You  told  me  that 
yOur  tears  proceeded  from  the  vile 
mantua-maker  having  spoiled  your 
gown ;  and  you  detained  me  so 
long  with  your  complaints  against 
tier,  that  l  was  too  late  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  I  had  made  witu 
:  my  godfather,  Mr.  Peter  Punctual, 
for  whicli  reason  he  scratched  my 
name  out  ot  his  will ;  and  when  ho 
died  soon  afterwards,  as  you  must 
|  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  eighty-one — — ” 
i  “  Eighty-one!”  screamed  Miss 
Bridget,  interrupting  me  with  a 
face  like  scarlet ;  u  why  you  dream, 
i  Mr.  Sagephiz  1  or  else  the  report 
which  has  been  whispered,  ever 
j  since  you  set  up  the  nonsensical 
paper  which  you  call  the  Adviser, 
i>  is  true,  that  your  faculties  are  im- 
|i  paired ;  for  how  else  could  you  sup- 
i  L  L  2 
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pose  I  was  old  enough  to  go  to  a 
ball  when  I  must  have  been  in  my 
nurse’s  arms ?” 

I  was  so  astonished  at  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  this  assertion,  for  Biddy  is 
in  her  fifty -seventh  year,  that  I  re¬ 
mained  for  a  moment  incapable  of 
replying;  and  a  visitor  being  an¬ 
nounced,  my  cousin  hastily  said, 
that  as  she  could  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  she  must  wish  me  good  morn¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  she  mali¬ 
ciously  told  John  the  footman  aside, 
but  quite  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear,  to  be  sure  and  give  bis  arm 
to  poor  Mr.  Sagephiz  in  going 
down  stairs,  as  she  saw  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  forgotten  his  cane, 
and  she  knew  that  he  could  hardly 
walk  without  it. 

Being  thus  fairly  turned  out,  and 
having  no  other  female  friend  in 
town  to  whom  I  could  apply,  I  went 
home  to  refiect  on  what  I  should 
do.  The  case  was  pressing,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
my  pretty  correspondent;  so  I  de¬ 
termined  to  go  at  once  to  the  foun¬ 
tain-head,  and  I  boldly  presented 
myself  at  the  door  of  Madame  de 
Bongout,  whose  celebrity  as  a  mar- 
chande  des  modes  is  well  known. 

h  pon  my  desiring  to  see  a  cane-  -;j 
:ou  a  la  Russe  and  a  toque  de  Mi- 
nerve,  the  young  person  who  came 
to  take  my  orders,  observed  that 
they  had  just  one  of  each  left,  which 
they  were  going  to  send  home  to 
Mi*s  Dash  well.  They  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  produced,  and  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  I  found  that  the  cane- 
xon  a  la  Russe ,  which  from  the  name 
I  had  supposed  to  be  a  garment  of 
substantial  fabric,  was  a  body  com¬ 
posed  of  satin  and  lace,  which  at 
first  sight  I  thought  had  been  made 
lor  a  doll.  Theyoung  person  con¬ 


vinced  me  of  my  mistake  by  slip¬ 
ping  it  on  over  her  dress,  at  the 
same  time  observing,  I  could  not 
judge  of  its  form  from  seeing  it 
worn  over  a  gown. 

“  It  is  worn  then,”  said  I,  «  with 
a  tucker  or  a  handkerchief,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  for  I  observe  it  is  cut  down 
before  and  behind  so  as  to  display 
more  of  the  bust  than  decency  will 
warrant?” 

“  It  is  not  a  hit  too  low  for  the 
fashion,  sir;  and  as  to  tuckers  and 
handkerchiels,  they  are  quite  ex¬ 
ploded  among  people  of  ton  in 
evening  dress.  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  this  canezou  is  cut  in  quite  a 
new  style,  and  one  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  is,  that  it  displays  the 
figure  to  the  utmost  advantage.” 

At  these  words  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  a  groan  ;  and  my  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  canezou  being  decided, 

I  turned  towards  the  toque  de  Mi - 
nerve,  which  the  little  milliner  very 
obligingly  put  on,  that  I  might 
judge  of  its  effect.  I  found  that, 
in  utter  contradiction  to  its  name, 
it  seemed  to  possess  the  property 
I  of  bestowing  on  the  countenance 
of  the  wearer  a  certain  archness,  I 
had  almost  said  impudence,  which 
rendered  it  a  most  improper  head¬ 
dress  for  a  young  lady,  or  indeed 
in  my  mind  for  any  lady  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  thought  a  modest  woman. 

As  I  considered  it  necessary  to 
make  some  compensation  for  the 
trouble  I  had  given,  I  bought  a 
r  renen  walking  bonnet,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  offend  against  the 
strictest  modesty,  as  its  enormous 
brim  will  completely  envelope  the 
face  of  the  wearer.  I  -could  have 
wished  to  purchase  something  more 
tasteful,  but  I  observe  that  in  the 
present  style  of  head-dress  there 
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5s  no  medium;  a  hat  must  either  1 
have  no  brim  at  all,  or  one  as  large 
as  an  umbrella:  and  as  the  lady  for 
whom  I  design  it  is  very  fashion-  j 
able,  1  dare  say  its  outre  appear¬ 
ance  will  be  no  defect  in  her  eyes. 

1  have  related  my  adventure, 
that  my  fair  correspondent  may  see 
that  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  power 
to  interfere  between  her  and  her 
aunt,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  de¬ 
licacy,  as  long  as  it  is  governed  by 
mildness  and  discretion,  1  cannot 
hut  highly  approve.  As,  however, 

1  am  very  much  interested  for  Miss 
Dimple,  I  can  put  her  in  a  way,  if 
she  will  follow  my  advice,  to  dress 
in  such  a  manner  as  always  to  be 
admired.  My  mode  is  very  simple : 
let  modesty  and  neatness  preside 
at  her  toilet;  let  her  clothes  be  al¬ 


ways  made  in  the  fashion,  but  not 
in  the  extremity  of  the  mode;  and 
let  her  never  adopt  any  article  of 
|  dress,  or  any  colour,  that  is  unbe- 
j  coming  to  her  features,  her  figure, 
or  her  complexion. 

By  observing  these  rules  she  will 
j  always  be  well  dressed  :  but  this  is 
not  all ;  she  must  come  into  com¬ 
pany  with  a  desire  to  please  and  he 
j  pleased;  she  must  dismiss  all  anx¬ 
iety  for  her  own  appearance,  all  en- 
jj  vy  at  that  of  others,  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  when  once  she 
has  done  this,  she  will,  neither  in  a 
ball-room  nor  any  where  else,  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  neglect 
of  the  men,  at  least  not  of  that 
part  of  the  sex  who  are  worthy  of 
the  regard  of  an  amiable  woman. 

S.  Sagephlz. 
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My  farewell  entertainment  is  al¬ 
most  over.  1  have  stolen  away  from 
the  jovial  company,  still  seated 


soup  to  the  dessert:  suffice  it  then 
to  observe,  that  the  restaurateur  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 


UiV  J  >  I  I  - - 

round  tbe  table,  to  relate  to  you,  provide  in  a  suitable  manner  for  a 
fresh  from  memory,  all  that  has  |  person  of  my  consequence,  and  for 
distinguished  this  treat:  and  first  to  an  occasion  so  truly  extraordinary  ! 

....  . i 


clear  away  all  subordinate  matter? 
before  I  resume  the  thread  of  the 
history  of  my  heart. 

The  canon  of  course  brought  me 
a  passport  and  a  release  from  all 


In  regard  to  the  wine,  Bastian 
had  completely  fulfilled  my  wishes, 
and  as  l  afterwards  found,  had  ex¬ 
actly  suited  the  taste  of  my  guests. 
Besides  a  strong  Burgundy  to  be- 


charges,  together  with  a  receipt  gin  with,  he  had  atianged  upon  the 
for  the  incombustible  legend.  These  i  side-board  a  iike  number  of  bottles 
he  delivered  to  me  in  the  name  of  :  of  vin  de  St  Her  y  tor  the  remote. 

This  generous  wine,  before  it  came 
upon  the  table,  recommended  it¬ 
self  like  an  old  acquaintance  to  my 
remembrance.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  effect  which  it  produced  upon 
me  in  that  evening  when  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  the  first  assault  upon 
Clara*  in  which  1  was  so  provo- 


the  legate,  with  reiterated  assu¬ 
rances  of  his  gratitude  and  respect ; 
while*  Bastian  prepared  the  table, 
and  placed  upon  it  a  dinner  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  any  miracle  whatever. 
You  will  scarcely  expect  me  to 
enumerate  every  dish,  from  the 
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kingly  foiled  by  her  pious  aunt. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  re¬ 
minded  me  also  of  the  demonstration 
which  this  very  circumstance  af¬ 
forded,  of  the  rigid  vigilance  exer¬ 
cised  over  Clara’s  virtue — which 
thoroughly  satisfied  me  respecting 
the  past,  and  opened  the  most 
cheering  prospect  for  the  future, 
and  for  which  Heaven  alone  can  re¬ 
ward  the  good  old  creature.  How 
many  lovers  may  this  virtuous  guar¬ 
dian  have  repulsed,  as  she  did  me, 
from  the  door  of  that  angel!  Dur¬ 
ing  this  soliloquy,  facing  the  bot¬ 
tles,  I  lifted  one  of  them  to  read 
the  printed  label  upon  it,  and  was 
not  a  little  struck  to  find  here  the 
name  of  a  female,  who,  not  less 
virtuous  than  our  Bertilia,  educates 
her  nieces  with  equal  care — a  name 
that  is  prefixed  to  many  ingenious 
works,  as  in  this  instance  to  the 
most  generous  of  wines — in  a  word, 
thenameof  Genlis,to  whom, though 
you  mav  perhaps  not  know  it,  the 
best  vineyards  of  Sillery  belong. 
When  I  afterwards  at  table  devo¬ 
ted  the  first  glass  of  it  to  my  lovely 
neighbour,  it  really  seemed  as 
though  I  had  drawn  it  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  spring  of  Vesta,  to  refresh  one 
of  the  most  beauteous  of  her  hand¬ 
maids.  But  if  I  proceed  in  this 
manner,  my  narrative  will  betray 
but  too  plainly  the  confusion  that 
still  prevails  in  my  ideas— though 
I  can  conscientiously  assert,  that  it 
is  now  owing  to  the  wine  which  I 
am  praising  :  for  you  must  know, 
Edward,  that  whenever  1  have  com¬ 
pany  on  whom  I  wish  to  make  ob¬ 
servations,  1  scarcely  taste  the  wine 
myself,  while  I  keep  plying  them 
with  bumpers,  because  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  beverage  much 
more  expert  than  myself  in  unlock¬ 


ing  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart* 
in  the  scrutiny  of  which  a  mind 
like  mine  lakes  infinitely  more  de¬ 
light  than  in  a  temporary  exhilara¬ 
tion.  The  fond  scheme  of  futurity 
I  with  which  I  had  sat  down  to  table, 
|  moreover,  heated  my  blood  suffi- 
!  ciently  without  any  further  stimu¬ 
lants.  To  this  scheme  all  that  I 
said,  saw,  and  heard,  and  all  that 
I  deduced  from  my  observations, 
had  a  secret  reference. 


My  first  care  was  to  provide  for 
the  private  theatre  which  I  had  pro- 
j  jected,  and  for  the  service  of  which 
I  had  destined  my  two  dramatic 
sentinels.  “  A  festival  like  this,’* 
said  I,  turning  to  the  canon,  who 
sat  next  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  pouring  him  out  a  glass  of  rm 
de  St .  George ,  u  ought  to  terminate 
all  enmities,  and  to  set  at  liberty 
all  captives.  To  borrow  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  our  national  po¬ 
ets,  Schiller— Let  all  sinners  be  for- 
:  given,  and  hell  cease  to  exist!” — 
||  “  I  j°*n  you  in  that  sentiment  with 
|:  my  heart,”  replied  the  canon, 

emptying  his  glass,  which  I  instant¬ 
ly  replenished. — “  You  see,”  con¬ 
tinued  I,  after  this  introduction, 
“  behind  your  chair” — he  looked 
round  and  recognised  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  actors — “  a  couple  of  poor 
fellows,  who,  I  will  not  say  how 
discreetly,  represented  hell  with 
living  persons,  and  paradise  with 
puppets;  and  by  both,  as  might 
easily  he  foreseen,  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  your  reverence.  How 
long,  Clara,  have  these  unlucky 
players  been  on  your  account  lan¬ 
guishing  in  misery  !  Join  mein  im¬ 
ploring  your  worthy  neighbour  to 
put  a  period  to  their  punishment. 
How  well  it  becomes  the  purple 
which  invests  him,  to  exercise  nier- 
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cy  instead  of  justice - ”  Here  the 

prelate  proudly  glancing  at  his 
mantle,  slowly  sipped  his  third 
glass,  while,  in  a  still  more  fami¬ 
liar  tone,  I  thus  proceeded:  “  Yes, 
my  dear  friend,  you  must  do  this 
to  oblige  me  ;  you  must  obtain  the 
discharge  of  the  two  brothers, 
were  it  only  because  they  were 
posted  at  my  door  at  the  time  of  the 
wonderful  occurrence  of  this  day. 
Men  so  employed  at  the  time  of  a 
sacred  and  supernatural  phenome¬ 
non,  ought  not  afterwards  to  be  de¬ 
graded  to  common  duty,  though 
ever  so  necessary  to  the  state.  The 
canon  laws  themselves  say  as  much  ; 
nay,  my  dear  sir,  it  would  be  in 
some  measure  an  infringement  ot 
the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy*  tor 
the  rest  we — [the  plural  here  es¬ 
caped  me  in  secret  allusion  to  my 
pretty  neighbour] — we  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  an  honest  livelihood.  ”  But 
quickly  correcting  myself,  I  resu¬ 
med :  u  I  would  say,  I  will  take 
care  that  they  shall  not  frighten 
any  young  girls  again  in  a  hurry.’ 
The  canon  assumed  an  official  look, 
and  replied  with  great  deliberation  : 
“  But  we  must  first  consider  the 
matter  in  the  proper  point  of  view. 
That  is  my  way.  These  men  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Pope.  Their 
punishment  indeed  belonged  to  my 
province,  hut  their  pardon  does 
pot.” — “  Neither  the  military  of  his 
holiness,' ”  said  I,  nor  the  captain 
who  purchased  them  of  the  poor’s 
fund,  shall  suffer  \v\  the  least.  So 
much  of  the  money  which  he  ad¬ 
vanced  as  he  has  nqt  recovered  by 
their  service,  I  will  pay  ;  and  if  he 
he  wise,  he  will  eagerly  embrace 
this  offer,  for  they  are  evidently  so 
far  gone  in  a  consumption,  that  he 


cannot  get  much  more  by  them.”— 
“  If  that  is  the  case,”  answered  his 
reverence,  iC  1  am  far  too  desirous 
to  see  none  but  happy  faces  in  our 
circle  this  day,  not  to  use  my  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  matter  which  in  reality 
is  quite  indifferent  to  me:  though 
l  cannot  comprehend  how  these 
good-for-nothing  fellows 


Mere  the  two  brothers  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  the  canon’s  feet  with  such 
humility,  that  he  paused  and  had 
not  the  heart  to  finish  their  por¬ 
traits ;  but  when  they  began  to 
express  their  warm  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  he  referred  them  to  me. 
Convinced,  on  my  part,  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  feelings,  I  requested 
them  to  spare  all  needless  effusions 
of  their  gratitude;  and  while  I  sent 
Prologue  for  a  fresh  bottle  and  Epi¬ 
logue  for  clean  glasses,  I  tenderly 
pressed  the  hand  of  my  intended 
bride,  delighted  at  the  success  of 
this  first  step  towards  the  formation 
of  our  future  establishment.  Al¬ 
ready  did  I  behold  in  imagination 
our  theatre  lighted  up.  Ci  O  thou 
dear  innocent  creature!”  thought  I 
to  myself,  u  with  what  pleasure 
shall  I  summon  all  the  fine  arts  to 
contribute  towards  thy  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  cultivation  of  thy 
!  mind!  How  wilt  thou  open  thy  large 
|  blue  eyes  in  astonishment  when,  on 
;  many  a  delicious  evening,  I  exhi¬ 
bit  before  thee,  upon  my  little  stage, 
i  the  scenes  of  the  great  world  and 
the  follies  of  courts,  of  which — for¬ 
tunately  for  thine  amusement— thou 
hast  yet  no  conception  !”  My  heart 
would,  I  dare  say,  have  continued 
to  toy  for  an  hour  in  this  way  with 
its  idol,  without  being  tired,  had 
not  the  wine,  which  was  by  this 
time  placed  on  the  table,  reminded 
me  of  my  guesis.  With  all  these- 
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cret  energies  which  the  spirit  of 
nature  has  infused  into  this  beve¬ 
rage,  it  made  its  friendly  appear¬ 
ance  in  our  circle,  and - yes,  in¬ 

deed,  if  I  were  to  study  my  own 
convenience,  I  need  only  inform 
you  in  two  lines,  what  number  of 
bottles  were  drunk,  and  you  might 
be  content  with  that.  Many  a  one 
would  believe,  that  he  should  incur 
the  charge  of  prolixity  were  he  to 
waste  a  single  word  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  So  far  as  regards  his  journal, 
indeed,  he  may  be  right:  but  in 
mine,  I  think  it  the  more  necessary 
not  to  spare  upon  this  occasion  the 
pains  of  minuteness,  which  I  have 
hitherto  not  shunned,  and  to  ac¬ 
company  every  single  glass  drunk 
by  my  guests  with  remarks,  that  I 
may  make  you  most  accurately  ac- 
quainted  with  the  succession  of 
their  feelings;  especially  as  it  is 
indubitable,  that  very  different  phe-  : 
nomena  present  themselves  to  the 
observer  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cork,  and 
it  would  be  very  wrong  to  mingle 
them  together.  The  first  glass,”  if 
I  was  not  mistaken,  diffused  a  na¬ 
tural  cheerfulness,  which  in  mv 
opinion  contained  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  of  Providence:  it 
imparted  to  Clara  a  look  of  unu¬ 
sual  loveliuess.  The  second  deve¬ 
loped  to  my  gratification,  that  vi¬ 
vacity  w  liich  manifests  itself  in  mirth 
and  jocularity.  The  prelate  was 
the  fit  it  to  indulge  in  an  equivoque, 
which,  to  those  who  could  under¬ 
stand  it,  was  sufficiently  piquant. 

The  pious  Bertilia  herself  was  high¬ 
ly  (averted  :  but  the  enigma  was 
tin  own  away  upon  her  innocent 
niece;  and  I  began  to  be  puzzled 
how  to  aflord  her  a  decent  oppor- 


j  tunity  of  giving  vent  to  her  mirth* 
!  ful  feelings,  when  Epilogue  fortu- 
|  nately  spared  me  further  trouble. 
:  It  is  true,  be  merely  reached  her  a 
plate — but  when  the  mind  is  dispo¬ 
sed  to  gaiety,  the  merest  trifle  suf¬ 
fices  to  set  it  agog.  She  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  she  afterwards 
told  us,  of  the  grotesque  figure 
which  he  exhibited  when  standing 
before  her  bed  at  Cavaillon,  and  of 
the  silly  terrors  with  which  he  filled 
her.  This  was  the  first  time,  Ed¬ 
ward,  that  1  obtained  a  sight  of  her 
pearly  teeth  strung  as  it  were  in 
rows,  and  it  was  astonishing  how, 
after  the  discovery  of  so  many  per¬ 
fections,  this  could  occasion  such 
an  agreeable  surprise.  46  This 
charming  sight,”  said  I  mentally, 
%i  1  shall  often  procure  myself and 
that  1  might  enjoy  it  a  little  longer, 

I  filled  the  glasses  as  speedily  as  I 
could,  and  though  my  hopes  were 
not  realized,  I  gained  if  possible 
a  still  more  lively  sight.  Thespark- 
ling  eyes  of  my  Clara  met  those  of 
the  canon.  The  ancient  resent¬ 
ment  of  his  reverence,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  himself  with 
much  stateliness  and  reserve  to¬ 
wards  his  fair  neighbour,  seemed 
quickly  to  subside  into  forgiveness. 
He  sipped  his  wine,  while  his  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  soft  undulations 
of  Clara’s  bosom.  He  reached  his 
hand  to  his  once  foster-daughter, 
who,  in  extreme  emotion,  withdrew 
from  me  hers  which  I  still  continu¬ 
ed  to  hold,  that,  by  the  gift  of  both, 
she  might  express  her  gratitude  for 
the  return  of  his  paternal  affection. 

It  was,  if  you  will  keep  count 
with  me,  the  twelfth  and  last  glass 
of  one  bottle — for  here,  you  must 
know,  we  get  better  measure  than 
in  Berlin — that  furnished  occasion 
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for  this  moving  scene.  Heaven  he 
praised  that  it  was  not  tli^  last  bot¬ 
tle  too !  The  second,  which  1  called 
for,  in  order  to  prosecute  my  silent 
observations,  produced  very  differ¬ 
ent  phenomena.  The  loosened 
cork  Hew  up  to  the  ceding  with  that 
kind  of  report  which  has  alarmed 
many  a  female,  and  which  is  so 
gratifying  to  the  ear  of  the  connois¬ 
seur.  The  wine  realized  the  pro¬ 
mise  held  forth  by  its  herald  ;  for 
twice  was  1  obliged  to  fill  the  glasses 
round,  without  having  time  in  these 
precious  moments  to  notice  my 
guests.  So  much  the  more  did 
they  surprise  me  when  I  had  set 
down  my  bottle,  and  turned  my 
eyes  to  them  again.  Gracious 
Heaven  !  to  what  a  height  had  their 
feelings  meanwhile  risen !  I  was 
thunderstruck  at  the  amazing 
change  which  I  perceived.  “  Is 
that  my  Clara, ”  said  I  to  myself, 

“  who  takes  in  such  good  part  the 
innumerable  kisses  which  the  en¬ 
raptured  prelate  impresses  upon 
her  hands  ?  Are  those  the  eyes  of  a 
girl  begging  forgiveness  of  her  fa¬ 
ther  ?  Are  those  the  looks  of  an  of¬ 
fended  benefactor  bestowing  par¬ 
don  on  his  foster-child?  Quick !” 
thought  I,  again  filling  the  glasses 
to  the  brim  ;  and  I  now  perceived 
still  more  clearly  how  far  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  reconciliation  had  pro¬ 
ceeded.  They  could  no  longer 
drink  with  pleasure  till  they  had  ex¬ 
changed  glasses,  and  these  had  been 
touched  by  each  other’s  lips;  and 
then  the)7  swallowed  the  contents 
with  a  laugh — aye,  such  a  laugh  as 


dispelled  at  once  all  my  dreams  of 
domestic  happiness.  O  Heavens  ! 
where  shall  I  hide  my  burning 
blushes  ?  Careless  of  the  eyes  that 
watched  and  of  the  attentive  ears 
that  listened  to  them,  their  con¬ 
duct  spoke  so  plainly,  that  Pro¬ 
logue  and  his  brother  smiled,  and, 
with  a  significant  look,  seemed  to 
ask  me  whether  they  were  not  in  the 
right.  “  Yes  indeed,  my  good  Tel- 
,  lows,”  thought  1,  “  what  you  told 
me  was  but  too  true.”  W  hen  I  saw 
the  canon  incessantly  whispering 
in  the  ear  of  the  giggling  girl,  and 
surveying  her  pearly  teeth  more 
and  more  closely,  1  began  to  have 
some  fears,  not — believe  ine — oil 
my  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the 
poor  players.  if  If,”  said  1  to  my- 
self,  u  he  drinks  the  glass  that  1  am 
about  to  fill,  I  shall  miss  my  object, 
and  my  actors  will  be  disappointed 
of  their  discharge,  as  they  are  al¬ 
ready  of  the  intended  theatre.”  I 
took  courage,  drew  back  t|ie  glass, 
and  “  Indeed,  my  dear  Trend,”  said 
I,  u  you  must  not  drink  it  till  you 
have  brought  my  grenadiers  their 
discharge  :  but  then  you  shall  have 
as  many  bottles  as  you  can  take  of 
this  excellent  wine,  which  you  will 
relish  the  more,  when  you  have  no 
other  matters  to  arrange  than  your 
own.”  At  this  short  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  address,  he  rose  :  “  Well,  well,” 
said  he,  “  I  will  soon  settle  that  bu- 
I  siuess.  Do  you,  my  dear  C  »ara, 
meanwhile  take  care  of  that  glass 
for  me.”  Then  once  more  kissing 
j  her  hand,  he  seized  his  hat  and  re¬ 
tired. 
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A  journey  to  London — Pope  and 
Blackmore — The  question  debated , 
whether  ladies  ought  to  employ  their 
time  upon  needle- work? — Imposi¬ 
tion  by  the  poet  Butler —  Lady 
Blue's  visit  to  the  Universities — 
— Announcement  of  her  great  work 
in  vindication  of  female  rights  and 
independence —  Statement  of  the 
arguments ,  and  of  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  subject — How  far 
it  will  be  beneficial. 

Louisa .  N OT  at  all,  I  assure  you  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  never  was  less 
fatigued  in  my  life,  and  never  had 
a  pleasanter  journey. 

Lady  Frances.  I  do  not  wonder 
you  thought  it  so,  considering  who 
accompanied  us  on  horseback,  and 
was  always  near  the  coach-window, 
though  not  on  the  side  on  which  I 
sat. 

Louisa.  You  talk  as  if  you  were 
envious,  my  dear  :  but,  upon  my 
word,  you  had  as  much  of  Mr. 
Lovemore’s  conversation  as  I  had. 

Lady  Frances.  That  is  to  say, you 
took  especial  notice  of  every  sylla¬ 
ble  that  was  addressed  by  him  to 
me;  but  you  forget  altogether  what 
long  confabulations  you  had  upon 
I  do  not  know  how  many  different 
subjects. 

Louisa.  However  that  might  be, 
my  observant  cousin,  I  am  sure  you 
and  papa  kept  up  the  conversation 
quite  as  rapidly.  If  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  as  is  said  by  your  fa¬ 
vourite  author.  Pope,  wrote  (i  to 
the  rumbling  of  his  chariot  wheels, ” 
and  composed  the  faster  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  speed  of  his  vehicle,  you 
observed  the  same  rule  w  ith  your 
tongue  that  he  did  with  his  pen. 


j  Lady  Frances.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence,  my  dear,  being,  that  what  Sir 
Richard  wrote  was  not  worth  read¬ 
ing,  but  what  we  said  was  well  worth 
hearing. 

Louisa.  But  who  shall  be  judge 
of  that? 

Lady  Frances.  Certainly  not  your- 
i  self,  for  you  were  little  improved 
j  by  it.  However,  let  me  confess, 
that  happen  what  will  I  cannot  dis¬ 
approve  of  your  choice:  Mr.  Love- 
more  is  very  well  as  times  go;  he 
only  wants  person,  beauty,  wit,  and 
fortune — but  those  are  slight  de~ 
||  ficiencies. 

Louisa.  I  wish,  my  dear,  you 
wrould  drop  that  subject,  you  run  it 
absolutely  threadbare.  I  could  al¬ 
most  find  in  my  heart  to  be  angry 
j  with  you,  only  I  know  that  you 
mean  to  say  nothing  that  is  ill-na¬ 
tured.  I  should  like  to  know,  since 
you  say  it  was  so  edifying,  wdiat 
passed  between  you  and  papa. 

Lady  Frances.  But  will  you  let  it 
be  reciprocal,  for  I  have  a  much 
greater  curiosity  to  know  what  pass¬ 
ed  between  you  and  Mr.  Lovemore? 

Louisa.  A  truce,  cousin,  with  your 
jeering  !  Well,  I  declare  you  have 
so  puzzled  me  that  I  do  not  know- 
what  I  am  about:  you  have  made 
me  hem  this  handkerchief  on  the 
wrong  side. 

Lady  Frances.  I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  I  hate  needle-work:  I  never 
had  patience  to  hem  a  handkerchief 
in  my  life:  I  think  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  waster  of  time  of  any  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  female  employments. 

Louisa.  I  do  not  see  that  female 
!  employments  are  so  numerous  as 
you  state,  nor  are  they  generally  so 
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important  as  to  supersede  needle¬ 
work. 

Lady  Frances .  Needle-work  was 
very  proper  no  doubt  some  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago,  before  read¬ 
ing  was  in  fashion,  when  our  grand 
and  great  -  grand  -  mammas  were 
taught  to  dance  minuets,  and  to 
make  pies  and  puddings  :  their  em¬ 
ployments  were  extremely  consist¬ 
ent  and  agreeable.  Heaven  be 
praised,  whatever  old  folks  may  say  ; 
of  degenerateness  in  other  respects,  j| 
in  that  we  are  improved !  I  only 
wish  that  needle-work  were  abo-|t 
lished,  as  a  mechanical  employment 
unfit  for  ladies,  whose  minds  might 
be  so  much  better  employed. 

Louisa .  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that  question  with 
you  *,  though  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  no  lady  is  or  can  be  disgraced 
by  occupying  her  time  so  usefully 
as  in  needle-work.  Only  let  me 
ask  you,  if  you  abolish  it,  what 
would  you  substitute,  or  how  would 
you  have  young  ladies  employ 
themselves  ? 

Lady  Frances .  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  make  out  the  necessity  of 
employing  themselves  at  all. 

Louisa .  Do  you  seriously  mean 
to  call  upon  me  to  shew,  that  young 
ladies  ought  to  do  something  or 
other?  At  least  needle-work  is  an 
innocent  employment,  and  it  they  1 
did  not  occupy  themselves  in 
that - 

Ladif  Frances.  What  then  ? 

Louisa .  They  would  be  sure  to 
get  into  mischief,  that  is  all. — But 
here  comes  papa;  let  us  refer  the 
matter  to  him,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  abide  by  his  decision  :  if  he  says 
that  it  is  unfit  that  I  should  do  any 
needle*  work,  I  promise  never  again 
to  put  a  thimble  on  my  linger. 


Lady  Frances.  Aye,  aye,  you 
know  which  way  he  will  give  it — 
he  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
school.  1  daresay,  if  he  could  have 
his  own  way,  he  would  take  care 
that  his  daughter,  among  her  other 
accomplishments,  should  be  able 
to  make  a  pie  or  a  pudding  against 
any  cook  in  town,  and  to  bake 
bread  against  any  farmer’s  wife  in 
the  country — [ Enter  Sir  James.] — 
would  you  not,  uncle? 

Sir  James .  Not  having  had  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  beginning  of 
your  speech  (tor  you  seem  quite  in 
an  haranguing  mood),  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  know  to  what 
your  question  refers. 

Ludif  Frances.  Why  simply  to 
this,  uncle:  My  cousin  and  1  have 
had  a  dispute,  whether  or  not  a  la¬ 
dy  can  employ  herself  better  than 
at  her  needle. 

Sir  James .  I  should  think  that 
admitted  of  no  dispute  at  all :  she 
may  employ  her  time  better  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

Lady  Frances.  There,  Louisa* 
what  do  you  say  now?  Lay  dowu 
your  needle,  and  never  put  your 
thimble  on  your  finger  again,  for 
it  is  given  against  you* 

Louisa .  You  do  not  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  fairly  — nay,  it  is  my  turn  to  bo 
heard  now.  The  point  on  which  we 
differed  was,  not  whether  women 
could  employ  their  time  better,  but 
whether  they  ought  at  any  time  to 
engage  themselves  in  needle-work  : 
You  are  to  decide  between  us. 

Lady  Frances .  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  1  appeal  to  another  tribunal  : 

!  I  do  not  own  my  uncle’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion;  besides,  I  know  that  he  is  a 
partial  judge. 

Sir  James .  In  fact,  I  agree  with 


both ;  for  nfeedl e-\vork  is  either  good 
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or  bad  according  to  the  time  that 
it  occupies,  and  the  hour  at  which 
it  is  taken  up.  For  instance,  at 
this  hour,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
day,  when  the  faculties  are  all  fresh 
and  the  mind  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  much  better 
to - 

Lady  Frances .  To  go  out  shop¬ 
ping,  or  paying  morning  visits. 
Bravo,  uncle,  I  knew  you  would  be 
on  my  side  of  the  question  ! 

Sir  James .  Not  quite  so  fast,  my 
impetuous  niece!  Go  out  if  you 
please,  but  not  shopping  nor  pay¬ 
ing  morning  visits,  unless  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary;  but  take  a  walk  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  to  Kensington  Gardens: 
if  walking  be  not  necessary,  im¬ 
prove  your  minds  by  reading. 

Lady  Frances .  Reading !  yes,  yes 
—pore over  some  musty  old  history 
about  people  you  never  knew,  and 
never  wish  to  know  or  to  hear  of. 
I  had  hoped,  uncle,  that  our  trip 
to  a  gay  watering-place  might  have 
changed  you  a  liule,  and  relaxed 
some  of  your  gravity,  but  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  you  are  just  the  same; 
you  have  not  forgotten  one  of  your 
wise  speeches  or  sagacious  remarks. 

Louisa .  Nor  you  one  of  your 
^g^y  a°d  satirical  ones,  cousin. 

Sir  James .  Nor  ever  will.  But 
if  you  dislike  reading,  you  may- 
draw  or  play  upon  the  harp  or  pia¬ 
no-forte.  \  et,  Lady  Frances,  you 
sometimes  read,  do  you  not? 

Lady  Frances.  Yes,  a  newspaper 
or  a  novel.  You  recollect  how  I 
devoured  Rob  Roy  while  we  were 
away,  but  nothing  else  upon  my 

Sir  James.  Stop!  do  not  end  your 
sentence,  I  advise  you.  I  have 
great  doubt  whether  you  are  not  in 
some  respects  like  out  satirical 
poet  Butler,  who  affected  never  to 


read,  or  to  have  read  a  book,  in  or* 
der  that  people  might  think  his  wit 
and  knowledge  were  instinctive: 
while,  however,  he  spent  the  day  in 
jesting  and  rioting  in  the  luxurious 
court  of  Charles  II.  be  spent  the 
night  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  inform¬ 
ation  from  books  of  all  kinds. 

Louisa.  I  think  she  is  a  great  deal 
too  fond  of  sleep  to  deprive  herself 
of  her  night’s  rest  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner.  Yet  I  am  sure  she  loves  read¬ 
ing,  however  she  may  pretend  to 
laugh  at  that  and  all  other  useful 
occupations. — But  I  hear  a  knock 
at  the  door;  I  wonder  who  it  can  be ! 

Lady  Frances .  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
my  dear  child,  put  away  that  most 
unfashionable  work !  If  it  were  em¬ 
broidery  or  any  ornamental  work, 
not  designed  to  be  of  the  slightest 
utility,  I  should  not  be  so  ashamed 
of  it;  hut  plain  work!  indeed  it  is 
too  bad  :  I  shall  expect  you  next 
to  put  up  a  board,  with  the  usual 
correctness  of  grammar  and  spel¬ 
ling:  “  Plane  work  taking  in  heare.” 

Sir  James.  It  is  Lady  Blue7s  car¬ 
riage  :  she  takes  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  of  visiting  you  after 
your  return  from  Brighton. 

Louisa .  Indeed  !  I  wonder  how 
her  ladyship  has  employed  herself 
during  the  summer. 

Lady  Frances.  We  shall  hear,  no 
doubt. 

Enter  Lady  Blue. 

I*ady  Blue  ( after  mutual  saluta¬ 
tions  and  congratulations  on  fine  wea¬ 
ther,  good  health ,  $c.)*  I  beard  that 
you  had  gone  to  Brighton,  Sir 
James,  and  was  astonished  at  your 
want  of  taste  in  selecting  that 
bustling  watering-place,  where,  in 
truth,  you  are  as  much  or  more  in 
London  than  if  you  had  remained 
in  Harley -street. 

Sir  James .  That  is  very  true, 
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Lady  Blue,  but  it  was  not  my 
choice:  I  left  the  matter  entirely 
to  my  niece  and  daughter,  and  they 
pitched  upon  Brighton. 

Lady  Frances.  If  blame  attach 
any  where,  it  is  to  me,  for  it  was  my 
selection  :  hut  i  dare  say  you  have 
employed  your  time  much  better. 

Lady  Blue.  You  know  I  am  no 
boaster,  hut  I  consider  it  the  duty 
of  all  persons  so  to  employ  their 
time  as  to  be  useful  to  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

Louisa.  Certainly. 

Lady  Frances.  Very  true  indeed, 
(aside)  too  true;  a  most  admirable 
truism  ;  what  a  new  and  profound 
observation  ! 

Lady  Blue.  And  if  in  promoting 
the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures 
we  can  combine  the  advantage  of 
posterity  with  that  of  the  present 
generation,  the  benefit  is  much 
more  than  doubled. 

Sir  James.  Undoubtedly:  but 
perhaps  in  general  (I  do  not  mean 
in  the  particular  case  of  your  lady¬ 
ship),  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if 
people  would  confine  tlveir  bene¬ 
volence  to  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  The  advantage  to  posterity 
may  depend  merely  upon  a  vspecu- 
lation,  a  project  which  may  not 
succeed,  and  then  all  the  pains  em¬ 
ployed,  and  all  the  industry  be¬ 
stowed,  will  be  thrown  away. 

Lady  Blue .  What  you  say  de¬ 
serves  consideration  :  in  many  cases 
it  is  so  no  doubt;  but  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  the  work  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  and  for  the  completion  of 
which  during  the  last  two  months  I 
have  been  visiting  the  libraries  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  will  accomplish  both  pur¬ 
poses. 

Lady  Frances.  I  was  quite  sure 


that  your  ladyship’s  time  had  not 
been  unprofitably  occupied:  but, 
for  my  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
trust  myself  among  the  square-caps 
and  gowns,  among  the  principals, 
tutors,  and  fellows  of  colleges, whose 
heads  are  generally  equally  cram¬ 
med  with  words  and  with  wine. 

l^ouisa.  But  you  say  nothing, 
cousin,  about  the  young  students; 
should  you  not  be  afraid  of  trusting 
yourself  among  them  also? 

Lady  Frances.  My  dear,  you  in¬ 
terrupt  Lady  Blue,  who  was  about 
to  give  us  some  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  great  work  she  lias  under¬ 
taken. 

Lady  Blue .  I  may  say  nearly- 
completed  :  I  have  arrived  almost 
at  the  end  of  my  sixth  volume. 

Sir  James .  In  what  sizer 

Lady  Bine .  I  intend  to  publish 
it  in  quarto;  no  work  of  eminence 
is  now  given  to  the  world  in  octavo : 
even  paltry  poems — the  effusions 
of  a  few  idle  Hours,  the  Lalla - 
Rookhs ,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles , 
are  ait  printed  in  quarto,  and  it 
would  be  unpardonable  not  to  pay 
my  work  equal  respect,  especially 
when  I  recollect  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  .  *  * 

Sir  James.  May  I  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  inquiring  what  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  ? 

Lady  Blue.  Certainly:  it  is  a 
system  atic  defence  of  women,  main¬ 
taining  their  superiority  over  men, 
and  their  right  to  hold  a  much 
higher  rank  in  society  than  they  at 
present  occupy. 

Lady  Frances.  Your  ladyship  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  in¬ 
jured  sex.  I  am  only  sorry  to  hear 
that  your  tvork  is  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  and  not  of  those 
who  are  now  living ;  for  if  so,  I  fear 
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that  we  shall  feap  none  of  the  ad-  j 
vantages. 

Lady  Blue .  I  beg  your  pardon  : 
though  I  intend  to  dedicate  the 
work  to  posterity,  yet  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  present  generation 
should  not  be  improved  by  it,  it 
they  are  open  to  conviction.  1  lie 
arguments  I  have  urged  and  col¬ 
lected,  I  flatter  myself,  are  irrefra¬ 
gable.  My  first  volume  will  con¬ 
sist  of  my  own  memoirs,  in  which, 
of  course,  l  take  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  station  I  have  al¬ 
ways  occupied  in  the  societies  of 
the  learned;  from  whence  the  in¬ 
ference  arises,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  at  least  one  woman  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  any  thing  that  men  can  per¬ 
form,  and  if  one,  why  not  a  thou  -  i 
sand  ? — and  if  one  thousand,  why 
not  twenty  thousand  ? 

Sir  James.  Certainly  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  argument. 

Lady  Blue.  This  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  first  volume;  and 
after  giving  my  own  life,  I  enter 
into  particulars  of  the  education, 
habits,  and  conduct  of  other  wo¬ 
men,  who  have  been  most  remark¬ 
able  for  their  virtues  or  their  ta¬ 
lents.  I  should  have  remarked, 
that  this  part  of  my  subject  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  dissertation,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  enter  into  the  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning  of  this  much-de¬ 
bated  question,  which  I  apprehend 
will  in  future  be  set  completely  at 
rest. 

Sir  James.  I  hope  the  publication 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Lady  Frances .  For  the  improve¬ 


ment  of  the  present  generation  $ 
and  that  hereafter  men  may  treat 
our  sex  with  more  respect  and  de¬ 
ference. 

Lady  Blue.  The  plan  of  my  work 
is  this  :  I  first  have  three  grand  divi* 
sions,  called  after  the  three  Graces; 
and  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
chapters,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
nine  Muses.  This  you  will  perceive 
is  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  poets  of 
antiquity.  All  my  friends  assure 
me  it  must  produce  a  revolution  in 
our  favour;  and  some  passages  that 
I  read  at  the  universities  to  select 
parties,  drew  down  the  most  un* 
qualified  admiration. 

Louisa.  I  am  sure  that  women 
will  be  under  an  immense  load  of 
!  obligation,  which  they  can  never 
•  remove.  How  soon  will  they  have 
|  an  opportunity  of  commencing  the 
|  display  of  their  gratitude? 

Lady  Blue .  1  apprehend  that  I 
j  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  out  my 
i  work  until  next  year. 

Lady  Frances.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  if  you  take  care  to  announce 
your  intention,  females  will  he  the 
:  better  able  to  continue  to  bear 
!  their  unjust  burdens,  in  the  certain 
expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  be  relieved. 

[The  conversation  then  took  a 
different  direction,  and  Lady  Blue 
ordered  her  carriage  and  wished 
j  the  party  good  morning.  Sir  James 
j  proceeded  with  his  daughter  and 
i  niece  to  Hyde  Park,  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  invigorating  freshness  of 
the  air.] 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BUT 


Shercrth, 

That  your  petitioner  bath 
for  many  years  past  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill  used  by  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  in  various  ways:  some  ein - 
ploying  him  to  excuse  themselves 
from  the  performance  of  generous 
actions,  offices  of  friendship,  and 
even  in  many  cases  from  keeping 
their  word  ;  others,  who  have  been 
thus  disappointed,  not  considering 
that  he  was  an  innocent  because 
involuntary  accomplice,  have  vent¬ 
ed  upon  him  gross  and  scurrilous 
language,  and  even  carried  their 
resentment  to  such  an  inhuman 
Iveight,  as  to  wish  for  his  entire 
destruction.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
your  petitioner  need  only  instance 
the  recent  case  of  Mr.  Lovemuch, 
who,  on  Miss  Primlook’s  putting 
oft  the  day  intended  for  their  nup¬ 
tials  with  a  But,  vehemently  de-  ! 
dared,  that  he  hated  the  very  sound 
of  the  word,  and  that  he  would  give 
halt  of  what  he  was  worth  if  he 
could  strike  it  out  of  the  language. 

Now,  sir,  though  your  petitioner 
hath  frequently  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  hear  himself  spoken  of  in 
the  following  terms:  u  Hang  But! 

■ — Confound  But! — The  devil  take 
Bull — Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
But!”-- and  even  in  worse  language, 
which  delicacy  forbids  his  repeat¬ 
ing;  yet  being  naturally  pattern 
and  of  a  meek  disposition,  he  bore  i 
it  quietly:  but  the  above  inhuman 
speech  of  Mr.  Lovemuch  having 
thoroughly  roused  his  indignation, 
he  applies  himself  to  yon,  sir,  to 
do  h  im  the  justice  of  setting  forth,  j 
that  whatever  malevolent  people 
may  say,  the  harm  which  lie  some¬ 
times  occasions,  is  not  greater  than 


the  good  he  frequently  brings 
about.  When  Sir  Simon  Squan¬ 
der  was  applied  to  the  other  day 
by  a  poor  relation,  for  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  keep  him  from  starv¬ 
ing,  the  man  must  have  gone  away* 
without  the  relief  he  solicited,  had 
;  not  Lady  Squander,  who  wished  to 
serve  him,  seasonably  brought  iu 
your  petitioner  to  his  assistance. 

When  Miss  Giddy  had  agreed  to 
elope  with  Ensign  Epaulette,  a  But , 
delivered  in  a  hesitating  tone  by 
the  said  ensign,  roused  her  pride  so 
much,  that  she  refused  to  run  away 
with  him.  And  what  more  than 
any*  thing  else  will  prove  the  injury 
done  to  your  petitioner  is,  that  old 
Lovegold  was  some  time  ago  in¬ 
duced,  solely  through  the  influence 
of  your  said  petitioner,  not  to  make 
a  will  by  which  he  would  have  dis- 
j  inherited  his  lawful  heir:  neverthe- 
i  less,  the  young  man  only  the  very 
next  morning  was  heard,  on  some 
;  trifling  occasion  or  other,  to  use 
die  words:  “  Go  to  the  devil  with 

1  you !  Hut - ” 

Now,  sir,  from  the  estimation  in 
|  which  your  work  is  held,  your  pe¬ 
titioner  is  fully  conscious,  that  your 
espousing  his  cause  is  likely  to  be 
the  means  of  essentially  bettering 
his  condition:  lie  therefore  most 
humbly  prays,  that  you  will  take 
his  case  into  your  kind  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  you  will  prevail  upon 
all  those  who  wish  to  be  considered 
as  well-bred  people^  to  forbear  in 
future  from  taking  those  rude  li¬ 
berties  with  your  petitioner,  of 
which  lie  so  justly  complains;  and 
your  grateful  petitioner,  as  in  duty 
bound,  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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THE  PIG-FACED  LADY. 


Sm, 


I  observe  tb at  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  correspondents  in  the  Re - 
positcry,  about  a  month  ago,  you 
notice  the  receipt  of  a  letter  upon 
what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the 
«  worn-out  subject”  of  the  pig-fa¬ 
ced  Lady.  Give  me  leave  to  state, 
on  my  own  personal  and  positive 
knowledge,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  worn-out  subject,  or  one  in  which 
people  now  take  no  interest, because 
they  altogether  disbelieve  the  re¬ 
port.  If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  walk  or  ride  as 
far  as  Queen’s  Elm,  beyond  Bromp- 
ton,  you  would  find  nearly  the 
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should  seem  now  exists,  is  not  the 
only  one  known.  I  have  before 
me  a  pamphlet  published  as  early 
as  the  year  1640,  bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title:  “  A  certain  Relation* 
of  the  kog  faced  Gentlewoman,  called 
Mrs.  Tannakin  Skiuker,  who  was 
born  at  Wirkham,  a  neuter  town 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Hol¬ 
lander,  situate  uu  the  river  Rhine; 
who  was  bewitched  before  she  was 
born,  in  the  year  161$,and  has  lived 
ever  since  unknown  in  this  kind  tu 
any  but  her  parents  and  a  few  other 
neighbours,  and  can  never  recover 
her  true  shape  till  she  be  married* 
Also  relating  the  cause,  as  it  is 


whole  neighbourhood  convinced  I  since  conceived,  how  her  mother 
that  a  personage  so  afflicted  is  not  j  became  so  bewitched.”  \  ou  will 


only  living,  but  living  in  that  vici¬ 
nity,  and  that  she  is  very  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  a  wealthy  baronet’s  lady, 
who  has  a  large  house  not  far  dis¬ 
tant*  Whether  the  fact  be  or  be 
not  so,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide ; 
but  some  of  the  inhabitants  posi¬ 
tively  aver,  that  they  had  seen  the 
unhappy  female  at  the  window  one 
day  vvhen  the  blinds  were  not  (as 
they  all  usually  are)  drawn  down: 
others  assert  that  they  have  remark¬ 
ed  the  shadow  of  her  singular  pro¬ 
file  upon  the  wall  of  the  apart¬ 
ment;  and  a  third  party,  that  they 
have  heard  her  grunt  and  squeak. 
Upon  this  point  satisfaction  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  every  body. 

I  address  this  communication  to 
you  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
any  particulars  regarding  the  living 
but  the  dead — to  shew  that  thisstory 
of  a  lady  born  with  the  face  and 
head  of  a  swine  is  not  new,  or  at 
least  that  that  specimen  which  it 


admit,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  is  a 
very  great  wonder,  but  it  is  quite 
as  astonishing  that  this  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages  sold  by  public  auc¬ 
tion  only  a  short  time  since  for  be¬ 
tween  14/.  and  15 /. 

Holland,  which  it  is  said  produ¬ 
ced  this  prodigy,  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  for  stories  of  the  kind; 
and  all  can  recollect  the  relation 
of  the  lady  of  Rotterdam  (where  her 
monument  still  stands  in  the  great 
church),  who  produced  365  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  birth.  With  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tract  before  me  has  no 
connection.  For  the  amusement 
of  your  readers,  and  as  it  is  really 
a  literary  curiosity,  I  subjoin  a  few 
extracts.  After  informing  us  of 
the  fact  of  the  wonderful  birth  of 
this  child  with  the  head  and  lace  oi 
a  hog,  and  after  informing  us  that 
the  father  was  a  rich  burger,  he  thus 
proceeds : 

j  u  This  prodigious  birth,  though 
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it  was  known  to  some  few,  yet  it  was  ; 
not  made  popular  and  spoken  of  j 
by  all,  which  the  father  and  mother,  j 
for  their  own  reputation  and  credit,  j 
were  very  careful  to  maintain;  so 
that  it  was  never  seen  by  any  (be¬ 
ing  an  infant)  barefaced,  but  veiled 
and  covered,  and  so  brought  tip  in 
a  private  chamber,  both  fed  and 
taught  by  the  parents  only;  and 
her  deformity  scarce  known  to  any 
of  tlve  servants:  and  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  grew  in  stature,  so  the  father 
also  increased  with  wealth;  so  that 
he  was  accounted  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  all  that  country. 
Now  how  she  came  to  be  born  with 
such  deformity  there  he  divers  and 
sundry  conjectures;  but  if  we  may 
judge  the  cause  by  the  effect,  and 
of  the  precedent  by  the  subsequent, 
most  probable  it  is  that  it  came  by 
witchcraft :  and  that  there  be  such, 
we  have  manifest  proof;  for  in  Skie- 
dam  in  Holland  there  is  scarce  a 
man  or  woman  hut  they  are  either 
magi  or  sagce;  that  is,  men  or  wo¬ 
men  witches:  but  of  the  last  we 
require  no  farther  witness  than  that 
of  the  Lancashire  witches,  some  few 
years  since,  of  which  I  make  no 
doubt  but  this  whole  city  hath  ta- 
keu  especial  notice.” 

The  cause  of  the  calamity  is  thus 
stated:  how  far  it  is  to  be  believed, 
1  do  not  pretend  to  determine: 

“  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  this 
burger’s  wife  having  conceived,  an 
old  woman,  suspected  for  a  witch, 
came  to  beg  of  her  an  alms,  but 
she  being  at  that  time  busied  about 
some  necessary  affairs,  gave  her  a 
short  and  neglectful  answer ;  at 
which  she  went  away  muttering  to 
herself  the  devil’s  pater-noster,  and 
was  heard  to  say,  ‘  As  the  mother 
is  hoggish,  so  swinish  shall  be  the 
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child :’  which  rs  a  great  probability 
that  the  infant’s  deformity  came 
by  the  malicious  spells  and  devilish 
murm u rations  of  this  wicked  wo¬ 
man,  who  after,  for  the  like  or 
worse  practices  both  upon  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  she 
had  bewitched  unto  death,  being 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the 
law,  and  after  to  suffer  at  the  stake, 
amongst  many  other  things,  con¬ 
fessed  as  much  as  1  have  before  re¬ 
lated;  yet  either  out  of  her  per¬ 
verse  obstinacy  would  not,  or  else, 
(the  devil  forsaking  her  in  extremi¬ 
ty,  as  he  doth  all  his  other  ser¬ 
vants,)  in  her  deficiency  of  power, 
could  not  uncharm  her:  yet  by  this 
means  that  which  was  before  kept 
so  private,  was  now  publicly  disco¬ 
vered  to  the  world;  insomuch  that 
much  confluence  of  people  came 
to  see  the  prodigy,  which  wearied 
the  father,  and  cast  a  blush  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  good  woman  the 
mother;  some  desirous  to  hear  her 
speak,  whose  language  w  as  only  the 
Dutch  hoggish  houghs ,  and  the  pig's 
French  ouiy  oui ;  for  other  words  she 
was  not  able  to  utter,  which  bred 
to  some  pity,  in  others  laughter, 
according  to  their  several  disposi¬ 
tions. 

“  Others  were  importunate  to  see 
her  feed:  then  milk  and  the  like 
was  brought  to  her  in  asilver  trough, 
to  which  she  stooped  and  ate,  just 
as  a  swine  does  in  his  swijling-tuh ; 
which  the  more  mirth  it  bred  to  the 
spectators,  increased  in  the  parents 
the  more  melancholy  ;  insomuch, 
that  he  bethought  himself  to  find 
out  some  means  (if  it  were  possible) 
either  to  mend  or  end  his  sorrow's.” 

This  is  like  that  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  modern  pig- faced  lady, 
who  it  was  said  ate  out  of  a  silve^ 
N  N 
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trough.  The  father  and  mother  of 
Miss  Tannakm  Skinker  consult 
wise  people  for  the  purpose  of  un¬ 
witching  the  young  lady,  and  they 
are  told  that  she  must  be  married — 
that  the  object  will  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  if  they  can  find  any  body  to 
lead  the  pig-faced  lady  to  the  al¬ 
tar:  they  accordingly  give  out  that 
she  shall  have  40,000/.  in  money  as 
her  portion,  and  they  dress  her  in 
as  splendid  apparel  as  they  can 
procure.  A  Scotchman  and  a  Jew 
are  very  much  tempted  to  adven¬ 
ture,  but  the  former  gets  a  sight  of 
her  face,  which  was  hid  in  a  hood, 
and  the  latter  is  deterred  from  his 
hatred  of  pork  and  bacon.  I  should  j 
have  stated,  that  on  the  title-page  j 
is  a  wood-cut  of  one  of  these  in¬ 
terviews:  the  Scotchman  is  enter¬ 
ing  with  a  bow,  and  the  words, 

God  save  you,  sweet  mistress!” 
on  a  label  from  bis  mouth  ;  to  which 
the  lady  replies  by  a  grunt,  <c  O/zgA.” 
Jt  does  not  appear  that  the  afflicted 
lady  was  ever  relieved,  or  that  she 
could  ever  persuade  any  body  to 
marry  her.  The  concluding  ex¬ 
tract  mentions  her  having  been  in, 
and  residing  in  or  near  London  : 

“  I  should  have  spoken  some¬ 
thing  of  her  residing  in  or  about 
London,  as  of  her  being  in  Black- 
friars,  or  Covent-Garden,  Rut  1  can 


say  little:  only  abundance  of  peo* 
pie  do  resort  to  each  place  to  in¬ 
quire  the  truth:  some  have  pro¬ 
tested  they  have  seen  her,  by  the 
help  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
give  this  reason  why  she  will  not 
as  yet  be  constantly  in  one  place; 
because  the  multitude  is  so  great 
that  resorts  thither,  that  they  dare 
not  be  known  of  her  abiding,  lest 
by  denying  the  sight  of  her,  they 
that  own  the  house  should  have  it 
pulled  down  about  their  ears.  Her 
portion  is  very  large,  it  being 
40,000/.  She  likewise  goeth  very 
gallant  in  apparel,  and  very  cour¬ 
teous  in  her  kind  to  all.  And  who¬ 
soever  shall  in  pamphlet  or  ballad 
write  or  sing  otherwise  than  is  dis¬ 
coursed  in  this  small  tract,  they  err 
from  truth ;  for  what  is  here  disco¬ 
vered  is  according  to  the  best  and 
most  approved  intelligence.” 

Her  object  in  coming  to  London 
seems  to  have  been  to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  husband  among  the 
Cocknies,  but  we  are  not  told  whe¬ 
ther  she  succeeded.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  should  not  wonder  if  this 
old  tale  were  the  origin  of  the  re¬ 
cent  singular  reports  upon  the  same 
subject. 

Antiquaries. 

Sept.  1818. 


CHARACTERISTIC  SKET 
Mr.  Humphrey  Middleton,  or 
rather  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Middle- 
ton,  was  originally  bred  to  the 
church;  not  because  the  bias  of  his 
mind  in  early  life  was  towards  the 
sacred  character,  but  because  it 
was  the  only  profession  in  which 
his  family  bad  any  interest.  Eman¬ 
cipated  from  a  college  life,  he  had 
some  idea  of  prosecuting  the  plan 
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laid  down  by  his  parents,  when  the 
death  of  his  father  contributed  to 
make  him  independent:  besides, 
he  had  a  small  impediment  in  his 
speech,  which  could  not  easily  aid 
him  in  becoming  a  public  orator  : 
with  this  obstacle,  and  the  fortune 
left  him  by  rich  relatives,  he  began 
to  imagine  that  there  were  several 
stumbling-blocks  among  the  thirty* 
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nine  articles,  to  which  he  now  wish¬ 
ed  he  had  not  assented,  but  which 
probably,  had  he  been  poor,  would 
never  have  been  discovered.  As 
\it  was,  he  was  content  to  have  his 
letters  addressed  to  him  with  the 
addition  of  Rev.,  and  to  receive  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  clerical  cha¬ 
racter,  without  performing  any  of 
its  public  duties.  But  although 
his  person  was  not  sanctified  by  the 
surplice  or  the  scarf,  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  strict  laws  of 
morality,  and  his  religion  by  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  the  established  church. 
Man  is  a  contradictory  animal ;  and 
the  Rev.  Humphrey  followed  regu¬ 
lations  and  obeyed  tenets  which  he 
himself  had  refused  to  teach. 

He  passed  his  time  in  a  pictu¬ 
resque  cottage  near  the  river  Wye, 
in  a  sort  of  half-learned  leisure,  and 
in  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  from 
whom  he  could  derive  little  or  no¬ 
thing  ;  his  life  passed  as  harmlessly 
and  as  purely  as  is  compatible  with 
the  frailty  of  our  nature.  A  dis¬ 
appointment  in  early  life  in  an  af¬ 
fair  of  the  heart  had  contributed  to 
foster  a  love  of  poetry,  and  had 
also  engendered  somewhat  of  ro¬ 
mantic  feeling  in  his  disposition; 
he  was  a  great  consumer  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  for  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  producing  some  ode 
or  elegy  to  the  memory,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  memory,  of  her 
whom  his  ardent  imagination  by 
turns  painted  as  goddess,  saint,  or 
jilt.  These  overflowings  of  a 
wounded  bosom  were  all  inserted 
in  a  black  leather  book,  lettered 
on  the  back,  “  Tributes  to  Ade¬ 
laide  but  they  were  never  shewn 
to  any  one,  unless  indeed  he  met, 
or  fancied  that  he  had  met,  with  a 
kindred  spirit  to  enter  into  his  feel¬ 


ings.  Although  at  that  time  he  af¬ 
fected  to  smile  at  or  reject  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  publishing  them, 
he  had  secretly  determined  to  print 
them  at  his  own  expense,  perhaps 
at  no  very  distant  period,  and  had 
even  sent  to  Westall  several  passa¬ 
ges,  which  he  thought  that  artist’s 
pencil  could  illustrate  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  delightful,  this 
innocent  amusement  was  the  only 
foible  (for  a  foible  many  will  think 
it)  in  his  character,  which  on  the 
whole  was  friendly,  humane,  and 
self-corrected.  After  a  residence 
of  five  years  in  the  loveliest  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  domains,  a  stranger  and  his 
sister  came  and  occupied  the  cot¬ 
tage  called  the  Dell,  so  well  known 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Captain  Durrivan  was  of  a  com¬ 
manding  height,  his  nose  was  Gre¬ 
cian,  his  eyes  were  of  the  deepest 
black,  inquiring  and  searching, 
and  his  address  was  that  of  a  per¬ 
fect  gentleman.  Middleton  had 
frequently  sketched  him  as  he 
strode  over  the  landscape,  wrap¬ 
ping  the  drapery  of  a  full-trimmed 
fur  coat  round  his  graceful  person. 
Captain  Durrivan  was  soon  visited 
bv  Middleton,  for  as  a  stranger  ta¬ 
king  up  his  abode  near  him  for  the 
renovation  of  his  health,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  such  a  civility.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  he  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  his 
non-clerical  acquaintance,  by  whom 
he  was  considered  as  a  prizeof  great 
value.  Captain  Durrivan  blew  the 
flute,  Middleton  played  on  the  vio- 
lincello ;  besides  which,  his  new 
friend  could  write  French  verses, 
and  lastly,  play  at  chess,  a  game  to 
which  Mr.  Middleton  was  particu¬ 
larly  attached,  and  which  lie  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish,  because 
N  N  2 
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no  orte  dared  to  attack  him.  Be¬ 
fore  lie  had  arrived  at  this  distress¬ 
ing  pre-eminence,  he  had  beguiled 
by  it  many  a  melancholy  hour  with 
the  apothecary  of  the  village,  who, 
thanks  to  the  fine  air  of  the  place, 
had 'little  else  to  do:  at  length, 
however,  Mr.  Lancet  met  with  such 
repeated  and  signal  defeats,  that 
notwithstanding  the  nearly  sacred 
character  he  was  playing  with,  he 
one  day  declared  that  he  would  be 
d — ed  (for  he  dared  not  utter  the 
whole  word)  if  he  would  play  any 
more!  Remonstrance  was  in  vain, 
and  Lancet  gave  up  his  once  fa¬ 
vourite  game  for  that  of  bowls  at 
the  French  Horn  and  Trumpet,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  church, 
and  in  winter  resorted  to  draughts 
with  the  widow  O’Connor. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was 
no  chess-player  nor  bowler ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  receiving  the  wa¬ 
ges  of  the  established  church,  seem 
only  intent  in  sapping  its  founda¬ 
tion :  he  styled  himself  an  Evange¬ 
lical  preacher,  and  passed  his  whole 
time  in  railing  at  those  innocent 
enjoyments  for  which  his  sombre 
mind  had  no  relish;  in  making  the 
road  to  heaven  as  narrow  as  his  own 
ideas  ;  in  painting  the  Deity  as  one 
who  delights  in  punishment,  and 
who  placed  all  the  charms  of  na¬ 
ture  before  us,  to  be  ungratefully 
undervalued  or  rejected. 

With  this  man  Middleton  could 
hold  no  intercourse,  but  his  heart 
seemed  to  yearn  towards  the  cap¬ 
tain,  whom  the  ladies  of  the  place 
had  raised  into  consequence,  and 
who  monopolized  his  company  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  Ire  came  amongst 
them.  If  Durrivan’s  conduct  when 
the  ladies  were  present  was dvgetgee 
and  lively,  it  was  not  so  to  Mr. 


Middleton;  there  whs  when  with 
him  an  air  of  gloom  and  mystery, 
for  which  his  worthy  friend  could 
not  account,  hut  which  added  even 
to  his  interest  for  his  welfare.  Dur¬ 
rivan  had  frequent  fits  of  absence; 
when  accompanying  Middleton  on 
the  flute,  he  would  frequently  make 
a  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  bar, 
and  at  chess  he  often  lost  the  game 
by  some  childish  move  or  other 
when  his  adversary  had  given  up 
all  hope:  besides  this,  Durrivan 
would  now  and  then  start  from  his 
chair  and  quickly  pace  the  room; 
at  other  times  he  complained  of 
violent  spasms  in  his  chest,  and  re¬ 
quested  brandy,  which  he  swallowed 
in  large  quantities  ;  then  on  a  sud- 
;|  den  a  dead  calm  would  come  over 
1  him,  and  he  would  quietly,  and  as 
j  if  nothing  had  occurred,  resume 
I  his  occupation. 

The  delicacy  of  Middleton’s  feel¬ 
ings  restrained  him  from  speaking 
to  the  stranger  of  his  aberrations, 
and  in  the  many  tete-a-t£te  dinners 
they  had  together,  he  scorned  to 
take,  much  less  to  throw  out,  a  hint 
of  what  the  warmth  of  wine  might 
have  drawn  from  his  guest;  nor  did 
he  make  any  remarks  upon  his  con¬ 
duct:  he  suffered  his  new  friend  to 
pore  over  the  fire,  without  hinting 
that  the  bottle  stood  with  him  ;  and 
!  when  Durrivan  seemed  to  awake, 
and  proceeded  to  ask  pardon  for  his 
reverie,  Middleton  affected  to  rouse 
himself  from  one  also,  and  would 
put  some  question  to  interrupt  the 
apology,  the  apparent  consequence 
of  a  long  cogitation  :  not  but  that 
he  marvelled  ever  and  anon  to  see 
a  man’s  eyes  sulFused  in  tears,  or 
checked  sobs  striving  with  man¬ 
hood.  “  Alas !”  sometimes  ex¬ 
claimed  the  worthy  Middleton, 
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€t  lie  1ms  perhaps,  like  me,  been  ! 
left-single  and  unblessed  on  thisdor-  j 
lorn  earth,  when  the  buds  of  hope  j 
were  just  blooming  into  happiness ! 
Mis  wound  is  perhaps  yet  green, 
and  he  has  yet  to  pass  weeks, 
months,  and  years  in  misery  ere  it 
heal!”  Assured  from  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  that  love  alone  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  strong  emotions,  he 
endeavoured,  without  bet  raying  that 
he  guessed  the  cause  of  his  com¬ 
plaint,  to  exert  his  powers  to 
amuse  him. 

The  stranger,  as  we  said,  had 
brought  with  him  to  his  residence 
a  sister,  who  was  a  fashionable  co¬ 
quet  of  the  first  order.  Middleton 
soon  became  so  disgusted  with  her 
affectation,  that  he  only  noticed 
her  as  the  sister  of  his  friend,  and 
she  sought  consolation  in  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  a  circle  who  filled  up 
their  time  by  cards  and  scandal. 
At  length  one  day  the  stranger  en- 
tered  the  room  of  his  friend  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  insist¬ 
ed  on  Middleton’s  reading.  The 
following  part  of  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose:  “  Yes,  cruel  Durri- 
van,  it  is  vou  who  have  driven  me 
to  this  fatal  step — to  become  a  self- 
devoted  victim  to  misery !  How 
often  have  your  vows  declared,  that 
you  would  be  mine  only  ! — and  now 
you  have  wedded  another !  To-mor¬ 
row —  not  overcome  by  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  my  friends,  hut  by  your  un- 
kindness  and  treachery — I  shall  he 
the  wife  of  a  man  for  whom  I  feel 
no  love,  no  interest!  You  alone 
have  driven  me  to  this  extremity. 
I  ask  you  only  to  pity  the  unhappy 
-—Elizabeth.” 

A  horrid  calm  was  sitting  on  the 
fare  of  Durrivan,  that  completely 
terrified  hits  friend,  who  was  in¬ 


formed,  in  a  tale  of  cool  despair, 
that  long,  very  long  they  had  loved 
each  other;  but  that  before  he  had 
left  India,  he  had  received  letters, 
saying  that  his  Elizabeth  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  another.  “  ’T was  the  art,” 
exclaimed  Durrivan,  throwing  aside 
his  coolness,  “  ’twas  the  devilish 
art  of  my  sister;  who,  instigated  by 
some  supposed  affront  from  Eliza- 
i  heth,  determined,  as  I  afterwards 
|  found,  to  break  off*  the  match.  For 
this  purpose,  I  now'  discover,”  he 
continued  in  a  whirl  of  passion, 
which  shook  the  room,  “  she  in¬ 
vented  the  base  lie  of  my  having 
been  married  to  another.  Eliza¬ 
beth  has  ere  this  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  her  friends,  and  we  are 
both  miserable  for  ever !”  Durrivan, 
exhausted  by  the  storm  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  excited  by  bis  disappointment, 
now  returned  to  his  calmness ;  he 
hid  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  at 
length  spoke  as  follows:  ‘‘Over¬ 
come  by  the  unexplained  silence 
of  Elizabeth,  I  entreated  my  sister 
to  interest  herself  for  me;  when  I 
was  informed  by  her,  that  she  whom 
I  loved  had  proved  false.  My  sis¬ 
ter  has  just  confessed,  that  it  was 
also  necessary  to  her  plan  to  marry 
me  by  report.  This  has  all  been 
done  in  one  little  week,  and  this  let¬ 
ter  is  the  result  of  her  machina¬ 
tions  !” 

There  is,  however,  a  constancy 
in  woman  which  may  shame  our 
sex.  The  entreaties  of  ambitious 
friends  had  some  weight  with  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  forlorn  and  wretched  as 
she  felt  herself ;  but  the  indelicacy, 
not  to  say  wickedness,  of  marrying 
a  man  she  could  never  love,  made 
her  pause  ere  she  fled  from  one 
evil  into  another,  and  finally  settled 
her  fate.  In  the  mean  time  Mid-' 
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dleton,  who  never  was  happier  than 
when  making  others  so,  posted 
into  Worcestershire.  When  the 
whole  soul  is  bent  on  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  project,  obstacles  vanish. 
He  saw  Elizabeth,  and  had  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  telling  her,  that  she  might 
yet  be  happy. 


Middleton  has  now  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  beholding  Durrivan  and  his 
wife— what  he  can  never  be— conso¬ 
led  by  the  smiles  of  reciprocal  love 
for  all  the  evils  of  humanity  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  where  joy  and  sor¬ 
row  go  hand  in  hand. 

2D. 


FURTHER  EXTRACTS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 
BY  ROBERT  BURNS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR . 


Observing  that  you  have  in¬ 
serted  in  your  last  number  my  first 
letter,  with  some  passages  from  un¬ 
published  correspondenceof  Burns, 
I  willingly  supply  you,  according 
to  request,  with  some  further  ex¬ 
tracts  derived  from  the  same  source, 
and  quite  as  much  as  the  former  in 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
poet.  They  speak  much  in  favour 
of  their  own  genuineness;  and  up¬ 
on  this  point  I  can  say  no  more 
than  1  told  you  in  my  previous 
communication,  viz.  that  they  are 
taken  from  a  small  duodecimo 
pamphlet,  printed,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Burns,  at  Edinburgh, which 
was  suppressed  before  it  was  cir¬ 
culated,  only  a  few  copies  having 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  curious. 
The  impression  from  which  the 
former  and  the  subsequent  extracts 
are  taken  was  lent  to  me  by  a  friend 
a  few  years  ago  ;  and  rather  un¬ 
luckily,  when  I  employed  a  person 
to  transcribe  such  parts  as  I  want¬ 
ed,  I  forgot  to  desire  him  to  insert 
the  title,  containing  the  date  and 
other  particulars.  The  friend  from 
whom  I  borrowed  the  pamphlet  is 
now  at  a  distance  of  many’ thousand 
miles,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  remedy  the  omission  by  his  as¬ 
sistance;  but  if  any  of  your  nume¬ 


rous  readers  should  have  heard  of 
such  a  production,  and  can  direct  me 
where  to  purchase  a  perfect  copy, 
I  shall  be  extremely  happy,  and 
shall,  moreover,  be  glad  to  give 
any  reasonable  sum  for  it. 

One  unlucky  circumstance  has 
occurred  since  last  month,  which 
renders  the  absence  of  the  original 
of  still  more  consequence,  and  that 
»s,  that  I  have  lost  a  whole  leaf  of 
tny  MS.  transcript,  so  that  my  ex* 
tracts  must  be  so  much  the  shorter : 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  they 
are  less  interestingor  characteristic 
than  those  which  I  before  furnished 
you. 

I  confess  that,  since  I  wrote  my 
last  letter,  some  compunctions  of 
conscience  have  come  across  me, 
when  I  reflected  that  I  was  in  some 
degree  defeating  the  object  of  those 
who  procured  the  printed  pamphlet 
to  be  suppressed  :  their  motive  was 
certainly  the  most  laudable  in  the 
world  —  that  nothing  should  ap¬ 
pear  which  could  be  injurious  to 
the  reputation  of  Burns:  his  con¬ 
duct  had  been  sufficiently  censured 
by  the  cynics  of  the  day  in  which 
he  lived:  many  of  his  errors  had 
been  industriously  brought  to  light, 
and  even  maliciously  canvassed ; 
nay,  calumny  had  been  hard  at  work 
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to  invent,  and  afterwards  to  propa¬ 
gate,  scandalous  reports  regarding 
his  manners  and  conversation  :  half¬ 
witted,  cold-blooded  moralists  had 
carped  at  him  and  his  works  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  to  give  their  ha¬ 
tred  and  malignity  new  food.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  after  I  had  written 
and  despatched  my  letter  to  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  after  I  saw  it  print¬ 
ed  in  your  Miscellany,  I  consoled 
myself  by  reflecting,  that  many 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Burns;  that  the  spirit  of 
hostility,  which  some  sensible  and 
well-meaning  persons  had  felt,  had 
subsided  in  the  mean  time;  arid 
that  calumny,  which  refused  peace 
even  to  the  ashes  of  tire  dead,  and 
which  at  first  produced  but  little  ef¬ 
fect,  must  have  died  away,  and  its  in¬ 
ventions  have  been  forgotten.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  considered,  that  though  the 
publication  from  which  I  had  made 
nay  selections  might  be  objection¬ 
able  as  a  whole,  it  did  not  follow 
that,  if  properly  pruned  and  ma¬ 
naged,  it  would  not  have  produced 
some  good  fruit;  and  that  pruning 
I  flattered  myself  L  had  in  some 
sort  given  it,  by  not  taking  such 
portions  as  seemed  to  let  the  reader 
see  the  wrong  side  of  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  the  letters:  in  fact, 
they  were  not  all  of  them  intelligi¬ 
ble,  perhaps  not  even  to  the  writer, 
>vith  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  at  least,  the  other  part 
of  the  correspondence  (the  letters 
that  called  for  the  replies,  and  the 
replies  that  called  for  the  letters,) 
was  wanting,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  estimate  how  far  they  did  or 
did  not  leave  some  sort  of  stigma 
upon  the  memory  of  undoubtedly 
the  first  poet  on  the  other  side  of 


the  Tweed.  This  deficiency  of  it¬ 
self  ought  to  make  us  pause  before 
we  allow  our  minds  to  arrive  at  any 
unfavourable  conclusion  upon  the 
subject. 

However,  having  begun,  I  have 
determined  to  proceed;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  subjoin  such  other 
passages  as  I  find  in  my  MS. 
Should  I  discover  what  is  wanting, 
or  obtain  possession  of  a  copy  of 
the  original  pamphlet,  I  shall  pro¬ 
bably  communicate,  for  the  perusal 
of  your  readers,  a  few  further  spe¬ 
cimens.  In  themeati  time,  I  am,  &c. 

Andrew  C. 

Edinburgh,  Oct  4. 

“  I  am  delighted,  charming  Cla- 
rinda,  with  your  honest  enthusiasm 
for  religion.  Those  of  either  sex, 
but  particularly  the  female,  who 
are  lukewarm  in  that  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  things — c  O  my  soul,  come 
not  thou  into  their  secrets  !’  I  feel 
myself  deeply  interested  in  your 
good  opinion,  and  will  lay  before 
you  the  outlines  of  my  belief.  He, 
who  is  our  Author  and  Preserver, 
and  will  one  day  be  our  Judge, 
must  be  (not  for  his  sake  in  the 
way  of  duty,  but  from  the  native 
impulse  of  our  hearts,)  the  object 
of  our  reverential  awe  and  grateful 
adoration.  He  is  almighty  and  all- 
bounteous;  we  are  weak  and  de¬ 
pendent  :  hence  prayer  and  every 
other  sort  of  devotion.  *  He  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  everlasting 
life:*  consequently  it  must  he  in 
every  one’s  power  to  embrace  his 
offer  of c  everlasting  life;’  otherwise 
he  could  not,  in  justice,  condemn 
those  who  did  not.  A  mind  per¬ 
vaded,  actuated,  and  governed  by 
purity,  truth,  and  charity,  though 
it  does  not  merit  heaven,  yet  is  an 
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absolutely  necessary  prerequisite,  : 
without  which  heaven  can  neither  ; 
be  obtained  nor  enjoyed;  and,  by 
divine  promise,  such  a  mind  shall 
never  fail  of  attaining  ‘  everlasting 
life:’  hence  the  impure,  the  de¬ 
ceiving,  and  the  uncharitable  ex¬ 
trude  themselves  from  eternal  bliss 
by  their  unfitness  for  enjoying  it. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  put  the 
immediate  administration  of  all  this, 
for  wise  and  good  ends,  known  to 
himself,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  great  personage,  whose 
relation  to  him  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend,  but  whose  relation  to  us  is  a 
Guide  and  Saviour;  and  who,  ex¬ 
cept  for  our  own  obstinacy  and  mis¬ 
conduct,  will  bring  us  all,  through 
various  ways  and  by  various  means, 
to  bliss  at  last.  These  are  my  te¬ 
nets,  my  lovely  friend,  and  which, 

I  think,  cannot  well  be  disputed.”  j 

[He  is  conjecturing  why  Fortune 
has  blest  him  with  the  love  of  Cla-  j 
rinda.]  u  At  one  time  I  thought  it  j 
was  caprice,  but  at  other  times  I 
was  vain  enough  to  think  that  Na¬ 
ture,  who  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
with  Fortune,  had  given  the  co¬ 
quettish  goddess  some  such  hint  as, 

4  Here  is  a  paragon  of  female  ex¬ 
cellence,  whose  equal,  in  ;*1I  my 
former  compositions,  I  never  was 
lucky  enough  to  hit  on,  and  de¬ 
spair  of  ever  doing  so  again  :  you 
have  cast  her  rather  in  the  shades 
of  life;  there  is  a  certain  poet  of 
my  making;  among  your  frolics  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  attach  him 
to  this  master-piece  of  my  hand, 
to  give  her  that  immortality  among 
mankind  which  no  woman  of  any 
age  ever  more  deserved,  and  which 
few  rhymsters  of  this  age  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  confer.’  ” 


“  Your  thoughts  on  religion, 
Clarinda,  shall  be  welcome.  You 
may  perhaps  distrust  me  when  I 
say,  *tis  also  wy  favourite  topic ;  but 
mine  is  the  religion  of  the  bosom. 

I  hate  the  very  idea  of  a  controver¬ 
sial  divinity;  as  I  firmly  believe, 
that  every  honest,  upright  man  will 
be  accepted  of  the  Deity’.” 

“  In  proportion  as  we  are  wrung 
with  grief,  or  distracted  with  anx¬ 
iety,  the  ideas  of  a  compassionate 
Deity,  an  Almighty  Protector,  are 
doubly  dear.” 

ci  I  have  been  this  morning  taking 
a  peep  through,  as  Young  finely 
says,  44  the  dark  postern  of  time 
long  elapsed;”  and  you  will  easily 
guess  ’twas  a  rueful  prospect. 
What  a  tissue  of  thoughtlessness, 
weakness,  and  folly!  My  life  re-* 
minded  me  of  a  ruined  temple; 
what  strength,  what  proportion  in 
some  parts!  what  unsightly  gaps, 
what  prostrate  ruins  in  others!  I 
kneeled  down  before  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  said,  4  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  he 
called  thy  son !’  I  rose,  eased  and 
strengthened.  I  despise  the  super¬ 
stition  of  a  fanatic,  but  I  love  the 
religion  of  a  man.” 

44  The  attraction  of  love,  I  find, 
is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
attraction  of  the  Newtonian  philo¬ 
sophy  :  in  the  system  of  Sir  Isaac, 
the  nearer  objects  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  stronger  is  the  attractive 
force.” 


[When  about  to  take  his  farm,  be 
does  not  write  quite  so  often  f  her 
says  iu  excuse:] 
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f?  Could  not  you,  my  ever  dear.  , 
fcst  madam,  make  a  little  allowance 
for  a  man,  after  long  absence,  pay¬ 
ing  a  short  visit  to  a  country  full 
of  friends,  relations,  and  early  in¬ 
timates?  Cannot  you  guess,  my 
Clarimla,  what  thoughts,  what  cares, 
what  anxious  forebodings,  hopes, 
and  fears,  must  crowd  the  breastof 
a  man  of  keen  sensibility,  when  no 
less  is  on  the  tapis,  than  bis  aim, 
his  employment,  his  very  existence 
through  future  life?” 

iC  We  ought,  when  we  wish  to  be 
economists  in  happiness,  we  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  our  own  character ;  and  when, 
ou  full  examination,  we  know  where 
we  stand,  and  how  much  ground 


we  occupy,  let  us  contend  for  it  asi 
property;  and  those  who  seem  to 
doubt  or  deny  us  what  is  justly  ours, 
let  us  either  pity  their  prejudices, 
or  despise  their  judgment.  1  know, 
my  dear,  you  will  say  this  is  self- 
conceit;  but  I  call  it  self-know¬ 
ledge:  the  one  is  the  overweening 
opinion  of  a  fool,  who  fancies  him¬ 
self  to  be  what  he  wishes  himself 
to  be  thought;  the  other  is  tho 
honest  justice  that  a  man  of  sense, 
who  has  thoroughly  examined  the 
subject,  owes  to  himself.  Without 
this  standard,  tins  column  in  our 
own  mind,  we  are  perpetually  at 
the  mercy  of  the  petulance,  the 
mistakes,  the  prejudices,  nay,  the 
very  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
our  fellow-creatures.” 
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**  My  son,”  at  length  began  the 
count,  “  you  caunot  seriously  think 
of  making  the  daughter  of  a  pea¬ 
sant  Countess  de  la  Claude?” 

“My  father,”  answered  theyoung 
man  unldly  but  with  firmness,  u  I 
hate  not  thought  of  it:  you  know 
me.  But  still — I  love,  1  love  to 
distraction!  You  know  the  picture; 
—will  you  see  her?  My  father,  she 
would  grace  a  throne.  Martenay 
can  tell  you,  that  by  her  innocence 
and  modesty  she  does  honour  to 
her  station  :  and  now,  my  father, 
when  all  distinctions  of  rank  are 

abolished  in  this  country - ” 

4<  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to 
bring  forward  that  misfortune  as 
an  argument  against  me.” 

“  No,  only  as  a  means  of  making 
wbat  you  would  consider  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  appear  lighter  to  you.” 

“  Let  us  dismiss  this  matter  sbort- 
f  'oL  FI.  Nv.  XXXV 


ly :  either  you  choose  the  hand  of 
Martenay’s  daughter,  or  of  another 
young  lady  of  your  own  rank.” 

“  No;  my  father;  I  choose  the 
hand  of  Man  on,  or  of  no  other.” 

“  You  are  master  here,  unfortu¬ 
nately.” 

“  That,  father;  shall  never  pre¬ 
vent  vour  acting  towards  me  in 
every  respect  as  your  heart  will 
permit  you.** 

He  tore  in  pieces  the  contract 
which  rendered  him  independent. 
The  father’s  brow  grew'  darker:  “  I 
see,”  at  length  he  cried,  “  you  are 
resolved,  firmly  resolved,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  this  disgraceful,  transient 
passion  your  fortune,  your  name, 
your  honour,  even  your  father 
j  Formerly  unhappy  fathers  like  me 
had  tlfe  right  of  imprisoning  their 
sons  till  they  were  restored  to  red- 
son  :  1  know,  my  son*  that  I  have  tic* 
O  o 
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such  power.  If  you  stedfastly  per-  u 
sist - ■” 

u  O  my  father,  you  surely  would 
not  have  exercised  that  right  over 
liter”  cried  the  young  man. 

“  You  are  mistaken,  that  I  would, 
in  its  utmost  force;  and  I  should 
have  confidence  in  my  son,  that,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  he  would 
think  better  and  differently  of  the 
matter  than  he  does  at  present.” 

“  Father,  what  part  of  France  or 
of  Europe  shall  be  my  prison  for 
six  months?” 


pilgrim  came  to  meet  him,  all  her* 
self,  so  lovely,  so  innocent,  socon-> 
ft  cling,  that  as  she  hung  on  lib 
breast,  he  could  no  longer  imagine 
the  possibility  of  her  being  faith-* 
less  to  him. 

*«  Beloved  Manon,”said  he, draw* 
ing  forth  the  portrait  from  his  bo¬ 
som,  "  this  portrait  has  for  ever 
:!  united  us.  Listen  to  me!  L  am 
I  the  Count  de  la  Claude.” 

Manon  turned  pale,  sprang  from 
him  with  affright,  amt  her  eyes 
j,  were  suffused  with  tears.  He  re- 


“  The  army,  which  is  now  raised 
against  the  foes  of  our  country.” 

u  But  Manon  shall  be  unmolest¬ 
ed?” 

u  What  crime  has  shebeen  guil¬ 
ty  of?  Be  easy  on  this  point;  my  j 
character  shall  be  your  security.” 

“  And  then,  when  the  six  months 
are  expired  ?” 

u  Leave  me  at  least  hope  for  six 
months,  my  son;  I  will  think  of 
nothing  more.  But  you  depart  this 
instant.” 

“  And  Manon?”  said  the  son, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  brow. 

“  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  re-  ! 
port  that  you  love  her,  and  that  I 
have  interposed  to  force  you  from 
Iter,  will  be  sufficient  to  weaken 
her  love  for  the  steward  ?” 

“  Good!  I  will  set  out  this  mo¬ 
ment,”  said  the  count  joyfully.  He 
thought  he  saw  a  fit  opportunity 
of  proving  the  heart  of  his  love. 
lie  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  off 
accompanied  by  the  most  faithful 
of  his  servants.  In  two  hours  he 
arrived  at  a  chapel  in  a  solitary 
spot,  and  in  an  instant  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Manon.  Here  was  the 
image  to  which  she  had  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage. 

He  sprang  from  his  horse;  the 


lated  to  her  the  whole  affair. 

“  And  now,1*  said  Manon,  press¬ 
ing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  “  I  am 
forsaken,  because  I  am  not  the 
daughter  of  Monsieur  Martenrny. 
Ungrateful !  I  shall  dfe,  but  I  can¬ 
not  hate  you.” 

The  count  embraced  her,  and 
repeated  the  conversation  he  had 
had  with  his  father. 

u  And  you  will  then  be  true  to 
me asked  site  with  glistening  eyes: 

“  True  even  in  death,”  cried  the 
1  count. 

They  parted  in  sorrow,  in  joy. 
Manon  concluded  her  pilgrimage 
by  imploring  of  the  image  the  life 
of  her  lover,  and  weeping,  return¬ 
ed  home;  and  the  count  pursued 
his  journey  to  the  frontiers,  and 
:  became  a  soldier. 

Poor  Claude!  he  fought  like  a 
hero  in  Italy.  The  six  months 
were  almost  past  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  ball.  Tlve  Austrians 
were  victorious,  but  they  spared 
the  wounded;  he  was  recovered, 
and  sent  prisoner  into  Hungary. 
He  passed  two  years  in  a  fortress, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
:  w'as  exchanged.  He  returned  to 
j  France,  and  flew  to  Villoison  :  hi*. 
)  faihtVs  possessions  had  been  cou- 
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fiscftted  i  lie  had  emigrated,  and  he 
hi  resell  was  believed  to  be  dead. 
Every  thing  was  changed.  Mar- 
tenay  had  been  put  to  death;  his 
daughter  had  fled ;  np  one  knew 
whither  his  father  had  escaped  from 
those  who  sought  his  life.  He  flew' 
to  Manors  cottage;  it  was  Occu¬ 
pied  by  another  tenant.  Nobody 
liuew  any  thing  of  Mauon;  all  that 
lie  could  learn  respecting  her 
amounted  to  this  :  that  she  had 
lived  in  utter  solitude,  quiet  and 
retired.  The  old  count  had  no¬ 
thing  more  at  heart  than  to  induce 
her  to  marry  :  the  handsomest 
youths  had  aspired  to  her  love,  but 
in  vain.  She  had  been  told  that 
xhe  young  count  was  married  in 
Italy,  and  preparations  were  even 
made  for  the  reception  of  his  wife. 
Man  on  only  wept,  and  said,  “  I 
never  can  love  any  but  him.”  — 
At  length  the  servant  of  the  count 
returned  from  Italy,  and  brought 
the  account  of  his  death.  After 
Mauon  had  herself  spoken  to  the 
man,  she  was  calm  and  more  cheer¬ 
ful;  but  she  wore  mourning  from 
that  time  as  if  she  had  been  a  wi¬ 
dow.  She  never  spoke  to  any  man 
afterwards;  she  sang  only  mourn¬ 
ful  songs,  and  she  walked  no  where 
but  to  the  rock  near  the  chapel, 
where  she  had  seen  her  lover  for 
the  last  time. 

At  length  sliedisappeared.  Some 
said  that  she  was  gone  to  Italy,  to 
And  out  the  spot  where  the  count 
had  died.  The  father  had  with¬ 
drawn  himself  after  his  daughter’s 
flight,  and  no  oue  knew  what  was 
become  of  him.  This  was  all  the 
count  could  learn.  Alas!  Matron 
had  loved  him  even  in  death! 

*.■  A  part  of  his  estates  were  re- 
.  stpred  to  fliin,  but  he  derived  no 


enjoyment  from  them.  He  passed 
his  time  gloomily,  till  the  return  of 
spring  recalled  him  to  the  army. 
He  sought  death,  and  death  fled 
from  him,  but  victory  pursued  him 
every  where.  He  became  adju¬ 
tant  to  General  Moreau,  and  at 
length  himself  attained  the  rank  of 
general.  He  still  loved  Manon. 

A  las  l  she  was  dead,  and  he  mourn¬ 
ed  for  her  as  she  had  mourned  for 
him,  with  endless  love  and  tender 
constancy ! 

Peace  was  at  length  concluded, 
and  the  brave  young  general  was 
employed  on  a  mission  to  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse.  He  stopped  to 
change  horses  at  a  small  town,  and 
found  letters  from  the  general 
which  required  answering.  Tlte 
host,  a  talkative  man,  having  heard 
the  general  name  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  related  to  him,  that  an  old  man 
from  Provence  lived  near  him  ;  a 
worthy  man,  but  greatly  distressed, 
and  that  he  must  have  perished 
but  for  the  tender  care  of  bis  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  worked  to  support  him. 

“  From  Provence!”  said  the  ge¬ 
neral,  drawing  out  his  purse,  and 
touched  with  compassion. — u  It  is 
only  a  few  steps  from  here,”  said 
the  host.  The  general  followed 
him,  and  opening  the  door  where 
the  Frenchman  dwelt,  he  recog¬ 
nised — O  Heaven  !— his  father ! 

The  conuJt  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  unfortunate  parent,  who 
soon  lost  his  senses  in  the  arms  of 
his  son.  “  Oh  !  do  you  indeed  live, 
Claude?”  at  length  cried  he  in  a 
voice  of  triumph,  his  heart  almost 
breaking  between  joy  and  sorrow. 
“  You  must  come  with  me,  my  fa¬ 
ther  ;  I  am  on  my  return  to  France. 
My  general  favours  me,  ai)d  it  will 
be  easy  to  have  your  name  struck 
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off  the  list  of  emigrants.  But  we 
must  depart  immediately,  I  have 
,  pot  a  moment  to  spare.” 

“  No,  my  son,  not  to  day;  it  is 
impossible.  You  are  not  aware 
that  I  have  a  benefactress,  a  young 
Frenchwoman,  through  whom  alone 
I  live.  She  will  not  return  home 
till  late  this  evening.” 

“  Write  to  her,  my  father  ;  I  will 
leave  a  sum  of  money  here  for  her, 
which  shall  set  her  above  all  want.” 

Never,  my  son.  She  has  been 
to  me  as  a  daughter;  I  cannot  leave 
her  without  at  least  taking  leave  of 
her.”  The  general  represented  to 
his  father  the  absolute  necessity 
there  was  for  haste,  hut  in  vain. 
His  father  continued  inflexible  in 
his  resolution  of  seeing  his  bene¬ 
factress  before  he  went. 

The  host  interposed  :  he  pointed 
out  a  near  road  to  Strasburg,  whi¬ 
ther  the  general  was  going,  and  he 
consented  to  wait. 

In  theevening  the  young  French¬ 
woman  returned.  The  general  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  Manon  screamed^  It  was 
she,  the  constant,  tender,  virtuous 
Manon  ! 

Her  faithful  heart  had  mourned 
the  death  of  l>er  lover;  she  con¬ 
ducted  herself  like  his  widow,  as  if 
she  had  indeed  been  bis.  A  hun¬ 
dred  times  s he  had  heard  the  domes¬ 
tic  describe  the  place  where  her  lo¬ 
ver  had  fallen ;  and  at  length  she 
could  not  resist  her  inclination  to 
water  the  spot  where  his  blood  had 
flowed,  with  the  tears  of  love.  She 
dressed  herself  in  man’s  clothes ;  she 
converted  all  the  presents  she  had 
received  at  Martenay’s  and  at  Lu- 
sis  into  money,  and  left  her  father’s 
house.  The  timid  maiden,  the  ten¬ 
der  girl  wandered  forth  alone,  un¬ 
dismayed  by  the  rugged  mountains 


she  must  pass.  During  her  pen- 
lous  ascent,  she  suddenly  heard  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  la  Claqde. 
She  started  :  an  old  man,  led  by  an 
ancient  domestic,  was  passing  near 
her.  She  knew  the  domestic;  it 
was  the  servant  of  the  count,  and 
the  old  man  was  the  father  of  her 
lover.  She  drew  near;  the  old  do¬ 
mestic  did  not  recognise  her.  She 
I  offered  her  services  to  the  old  count, 
and  carried  his  portmanteau.  Thus 
they  arrived  at  Genoa.  Manon  was 
every  thing  to  the  two  old  men  :  the 
count  disclosed  to  her  his  name  and 
rank,  and  Manon  vowed  to  him 
eternal  attachment. 

At  Genoa  Manon  left  them  to. 
proceed  to  Bocchetta,  where  her 
lover  had  fallen.  As  with  trem¬ 
bling  lips  she  named  Bocchetta,  the 
||  count’s  eyes  overflowed  :  (t  There,” 
said  he,  u  fell  my  son!”  Manor* 
J!  went;  she  found  the  place  which 
had  been  so  often  described  to  her. 
— Here,  on  this  stone,  the  dying 
count  bad  leaned;  here  lie  sank 
down  for  ever!  She  likewise  sank, 
pale,  tearless,  wringing  her  hands, 
upon  the  stone;  she  pressed  her 
warm  heart  to  the  ground  which 
had  drunk  the  blood  of  her  lover  j 
here  she  remained  three  days  in  la¬ 
mentation:  she  then  returned  to 
the  count. 

She  found  the  old  servant  dying, 
and  she  succeeded  tq  his  situation. 
The  count  was  obliged  to  go  intq 
Germany;  Manon  accompanied 
him.  His  money  was  soon  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  his  expenses  continued.  Ma¬ 
non  discovered  to  him  her  sex,  and 
the  means  she  posses^d  of  support¬ 
ing  him  by  her  needle-work.  She 
resumed  the  dress  of  her  sex,  and 
continued  to  support  and  cherish 
the  count,  who  gave  out  that  she 
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was  bis  daughter,  for  three  years.  i 
•  Bhe  partook  of  his  sorrows;  she 
had  for  him  the  affection  of  a 
daughter,  the  respect  of  a  servant,; 
the  fortitude  of  a  courageous  friend, 
and  the  endearing  innocence  of  a 
child. 

u  Manon  \  Manon!”  cried  the 
general  as  she  flew  into  his  arjns  — 
f‘  You  live!”  cried  Manon. — 44  O 
happy  girl  !” 

44  Is  it  Manon  ?”  cried  the  old  man  ; 
f*  Manon,  your  beloved  ?  and  do  you 
still  love  her,  my  son?  and  do  you 
still  love  him,  my  dearest  daughter  ? 
Q  God!  O  God! — Give  me  your 
hands  quickly,  that  I  may  join  them 
and  bless  you  before  1  die  with 
^oy  !”  He  fell  insensible  into  the 
arms  of  his  children. 

All  related  once,  asked  at 


once,  laughed,  wept  at  once;  every 
thing  was  forgotten ;  the  host  re* 
minded  them  a  dozen  times  that  the 
horses  were  at  the  door.  At  length 
1  the  happy  group  set  out.  Moreau’s 
protection  was  sufficient  to  enable 
the  count  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  They  all  three  arrived 
in  Provence,  and  the  Countess  de 
la  Claude  is  the  pride,  the  blessing, 
the  invaluable  treasure  of  both  the 
counts,  the  pattern  of  conjugal 
truth  and  maternal  love. 

The  general  still  wears  the  por¬ 
trait  of  his  Manon  near  his  con¬ 
stant,  loving  heart;  and  when  it 
happens  to  catch  the  eye  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  smiles  and  says,  “  You 
must  allow,  my  son,  that  Marte- 
nay’s  blunder  was  a  happy  mistake 
j  for  us.” 


CURIOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THOMAS  HEYWOOD’S 
HISTORY  OF  WOMEN. 


Mr.  EyiTOit, 

As  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  inform  me,  that  the  va¬ 
rious  quotations  I  made  for  your 
use  from  Howel's  Letters  were  en¬ 
tertaining  and  useful,  as  enabling 
your  readers  to  look  more  minutely 
into  the  literature  and  history  of  j 
the  time,  I  venture  to  submit  for 
your  inspection  some  extracts  from 
a  curious  and  amusing  book,  which 
has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and 
a  notice  of  which  §eems  peculiarly 
calculated  for  yonf  Miscellany  : 
the  title  is, 44  Nine  Books  of  various 
History  concerning  Women  and 
the  author  of  it  is  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  a  very  noted  and  extensive 
writer  in  the  time  of  Queen  Rli?a- 
b'beth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  th? 
^variety  and  number  of  whose  wri 
&  tings  almost  put  him  upon  a  level 


with  Lopez  deVega,  the  Spanish 
poet,  with  whose  labours  the  world 
has  recently  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  through  the  admirable 
piece  of  biography  published  by 
Lord  Holland.  I  forget  how  many 
plays  are  attributed  to  Lopez  de 
Vega,  but  H ey  wood  himself  de¬ 
clares,  that  he  either  wrote  or  had 
a  principal  hand  in  two  hundredand 
sixty;  and  he,  besides,  wrote  an 
immense  number  of  pamphlets,  and 
extensive  works  upon  as  many  sub¬ 
jects  as  probably  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  one  individual.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  hi 5 
Muse  ever  produced  an  heroic  poem; 
while  Lopez  de  Vega  printed  seve¬ 
ral,  ami  in  this  respect  at  least 
Hey  wood  whs  bis  inferior.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  a  contemp¬ 
tible  poet,  and  his  plays,  of  which 
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I  think  only  twenty-seven  remain 
out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  dis¬ 
play  great  talent  and  versatility. 
He  was  one  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Shakspeare,  and  though  his  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  will  not  bear  any  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  Our  great  po¬ 
et,  they  are  by  no  means  contemp¬ 
tible,  and  are  wonderful  consider¬ 
ing  the  hurry  in  which  they  must 
have  been  composed.  His  prose 
productions,  one  of  which  is  now 
before  me,  in  folio,  are  generally 
very  entertaining,  and  among  the 
most  so  is  his  History  of  Women: 
he  also  published,  in  quarto,  a 
“  History  of  nine  Women  Wor¬ 
thies, from  which  I  shall  perhaps 
supply  you  with  a  few  specimens 
on  a  future  occasion. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  parti  ¬ 
cular  description  of  the  hook  from 
which  the  subsequent  extracts  are 
made,  because  it  is  altogether  un¬ 
necessary,  and  would  he  very^  unin¬ 
teresting:  the  passages  will  speak 
for  themselves.  The  work  is  full 


Hey  wood  composed,  may  be  jtidg* 
ed  of  from  the  fact  stated  at  the 
end  of  this  work,  that  it  w  as  begun, 
ended,  and  printed  in  the  short 
space  of  seventeen  weeks,  though 
it  consists  of  nearly  500  folio  pages, 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  various  reading,  together 
with  numerous  translations  from  the 
classics,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

With  regard  to  the  selections  I 
have  made,  1  do  not  think  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  any  thing:  the  first 
and  second  relate  to  the  learning 
and  qualifications  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  female  courtiers;  a 
very  interesting  subject,  regarding 
whom  Miss  L.  Aikin  might  have 
done  well  in  her  Memoirs  of  Q.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  have  consulted  this  au¬ 
thority.  Yours,  &c. 

D.  W - u. 

London*,  Sept.  is. 


CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Amongst  whom,  let  me  not  he 
so  unnatural  to  her  merit,  or  so  un- 
of  entertaining  stories,  some  of  grateful  to  my  country  (thrice  blest 


which  have  been  retailed  or  copied 
by  subsequent  authors.  Thus  the 
celebrated  Mr.  George  Coleman 
has  not  disdained  to  put  into  verse 
the  story  of  Friar  Richard  and  Friar 
John,  which  is  to  be  found  at 
length,  and  is  told  with  much  hu¬ 
mour,  in  this  History  of  Women  by 
Hey  wood.  As,  however,  it  was 
printed  in  1(324,  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  manners  and 
conversation  were  certainly  not 
what  they  are  at  present,  your 
readers  will  be  aware  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  them  any  specimens: 
though  the  humour  is  excessive,  it 
is- frequently  somewhat  too  coarse 
and  broad  for  the  present  genera¬ 


tion.  The  rapidity  with  which  \\  in  hejivgn 


and  divinely  happy  in  her  most  for¬ 
tunate  reign),  as  not  to  remember 
that  for  ever  to  be  celebrated  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  of  late  memory. 
Queen  of  England.  She  was  a 
Seba  for  her  wisdom,  an  Harpalice 
for  her  magnanimity  (witness  the 
camp  at  Tilbury),  a  Cleopatra  for 
her  bounty,  a  Camilla  for  her  chas¬ 
tity,  an  Ainalasuntha  for  her  tem¬ 
perance,  a  Zenobia  for  her  learn¬ 
ing  and  skill  in  language  ;  of 
whose  omniscience,  pantarite,  and 
goodness,  all  men  heretofore  have 
spoken  too  little,  no  man  hereafter 
can  write  too  much:  sacred  be  still 
her  memory  to  us  on  earth,  as  her 
blessed  soul  lives  ever  glorified 
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LEARNING  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
LADY  JANE  GREY,  AND  OTHER 
ENGLISH  LADIES. 

<  Before  many  or  most  of  those  1 
way,  justly  and  without  flattery, 
prefer  the  famous  Queen  Lliza- 
beth.  Of  Iter  wisdom  and  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  Christian  princes  that 
flourished  m  her  time,  can  give  am¬ 
ple  testimony.  Of  her  oratory, 
those  learned  orations  delivered  by 
her  own  mouth  in  the  two  acade¬ 
mies  in  the  Latin  tongue,  bear  re¬ 
cord  in  her  behalf.  In  the  Greek 
tongue  she  might  compare  with  j 
Queen  Istrina,  before  remembered  j 
amongthe  linguists.  In  the  French,  j 
Italian,  and  Spanish  she  needed  no 
interpreter,  but  was  able  to  give  j 
answer  to  such  ambassadors  in  their 
own  language.  Ot  whose  pleasant 
fancies  and  ingenious  ditties,  I 
have  seen  some  and  heard  of  ma¬ 
ny.  Others  there  have  been  like¬ 
wise  of  our  own  nation  of  whose 
elegancies  in  these  kinds  the  world 
laas  taken  notice,  and  pity  it  were 
their  names  should  not  be  redeem-  jl 
ed  from  oblivion;  as  the  Lady  Jane  j 
Grey,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of ; 
Suffolk,  the  unhappy  wife  of  as  un-  j 
fortunate  a  husband,  Lord  Guild-  j 
ford  Dudley.  Here  likewise  wor-  jj 
thily  may  be  inserted  the  excellent 
Lady  Arabella,  who  had  a  great  fa¬ 
cility  in  poetry,  and  was  elaborate¬ 
ly  conversant  among  the  Muses; 
as  likewise  the  ingenious  lady  the 
late  composer  of  our  extant  bra- 
nia>  For  others  let  me  refer  you 
to  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  alle¬ 
gory  upon  the  thirty-seventh  hook 
of  Ariosto,.- where  he  commends 
unto  us  the  four  daughters  of  Sir 
f  Anthony  Cooke,  the  Lady  Bur¬ 
leigh,  the  Lady  Russell,  the  Lady 
Bacon,  and  Mrs.  Killegrewe, giving 


each  of  them  in  that  kind  a  worthy 
character. 


a  wife’s  revenge. 

I  will  now  trouble  your  patience, 
gentle  reader,  with  a  tale,  that  has 
in  it  more  mirth  than  murder,  and 
more  sport  than  spite,  and  yet  a 
touch  of  both.  A  mad  fellow,  new¬ 
ly  married,  had  only  one  young 
child  by  his  wife,  a  quarter  of  a 
year  old,  whom  he  dearly  and  ten¬ 
derly  loved  as  being  his  first;  but 
he  was  much  given  to  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  she  altogether  addicted 
to  sparing  and  good  housewifery: 
still  when  he  used  to  come  merry 
from  the  tavern,  where  he  had  been 
frolicking  with  his  boon  compa¬ 
nions,  she  being  as  sparing  of  his 
purse  as  prodigal  of  her  tongue 
(for  she  was  little  better  than  a 
scold),  would  often  upbraid  him 
with  his  expenses:  that  what  he 
wasted  at  the  tavern  were  better 
bestowed  at  home  ;  that  he  spent 
both  his  money  and  time;  and  that 
being  so  often  drunk,  it  was  preju¬ 
dicial  both  to  his  body  and  estate, 
with  many  such  matronly  exhorta¬ 
tions  ;  but  always  concluding  her 
admonitions  with  a  vow,  that  if  ever 
he  came  home  again  in  that  pickle, 
she  would  (happen  what  would) 
fling  the  child  into  the  moat  (for 
the  house  was  moated).  It  happen¬ 
ed  about  two  days  afterwards,  that 
he  revelling  till  late  in  the  evening 
in  a  cold  frosty  winter’s  night,  and 
she  having  intelligence  by  her 
scouts  where  he  was  then  drinking, 
and  making  no  question  but  he 
would  come  home  flustered,  she 
commanded  her  maid  to  convej 
the  infant  to  the  further  part  of  the 
house,  ami  to  wrap  the  cat  in  the 
blankets,  and  put  it  into  the  era- 
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die,  and  lo  sit  ami  rock  it.  Pre¬ 
sently  home  comes  the  husband ; 
she  falls  to  her  old  lesson,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  he 
with  her :  ill  words  beget  worse, 
and  much  bad  language  there  was 
between  them;  when  the  woman 
on  a  sudden  stepping  to  the  cradle 
(having  spied  her  advantage),  “] 
have  long,”  said  she,  44  threatened 
a  mischief,  and  that  revenge  I  can¬ 
not  wreak  on  you  I  will  inflict  up¬ 
on  the  brat  in  the  cradle:”  and 
instantly  catching  it  up  in  her  arms, 
ran  with  it  to  the  moat  side,  and 
flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which  the  poor  atfrig  hted  man 
following  her  and  seeing,  leaving 
to  pursue  her,  and  crying,  44  Save 
the  child  !  oh,  save  the  child  !”  in 
that  bitter  cold  night  leaped  up 
to  the  elbows  in  water,  and  waded 
till  he  brought  out  the  mantle,  and 
with  much  pain  coming  to  the  ; 
shore,  and  still  crying, 44  Alas  !  my 
poor  child!”  opened  the  clothes  :  f 
at  length  the  frightened  cat,  crying 
Me w!  leaped  from  his  arms  and  ran  j 
away.  The  husband  was  both  ama¬ 
zed  and  vexed  ;  the  woman  laugh¬ 
ed  at  her  revenge,  and  retired  her¬ 
self  ;  and  the  poor  man  was  glad 
to  reconcile  the  difference  before 
she  would  yield  to  allow  him  either 
fire  or  dry  linen. 


A  WITTY  RETORT. 

A  great  earl  of  this  kingdom  was 
sent  over  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
debate  concerning  state  business, 
and  joined  with  him  in  commis¬ 
sion  one  Dr.  Dale,  a  worthy  and 
approved  scholar:  to  meet  with 
these,  from  the  Spaniard  was  sent, 
amongst  other  commissioners,  RU 
chardetti,  who  was  secretary  to  | 
King  Philip.  These  meeting  about  j 


state  alfairs,  question  was  made  in 
what  language  it  was  most  fit  to 
debate  them  :  Richardetti  standing 
up  (and  belike  having  noticed  that 
our  ambassador  was  not  well  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  French  tongue),  thus 
said  :  44  In  my  opinion  it  is  most 
fit  that  this  business  about  winch 
we  are  met  be  discoursed  in 
French  ;  and  my  reason  is,  because 
your  queen  whites  herself,  Queen 
of  England  and  France.”  At  w  hich 
words  up  started  the  doctor,  and 
thus  replied:  44  Kay,  then  rather 
let  it  be  debated  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  since  your  king  writes  him¬ 
self,  King  of  Spain  and  Jerusalem/' 


TRAVELLERS1  WONDERS. 

His  discourse  being  ended,  and 
every  one  admiring  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  accident,  a  traveller 
who  sat  next  to  him  affirmed  it  for 
truth,  as  being  in  the  country  at 
the  same  time :  and  thereupon  took 
occasion  to  discourse  of  the  cities* 
the  rivers,  the  manners  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  ol  the  people,  and  withal  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  44  which 
in  some  places,”  said  lie*  44  I  pro¬ 
test  is  so  extreme,  that  one  of  my 
countrymen  and  1  talking  together 
one  morning  in  the  fields,  our 
words  as  we  spoke  them  froze  be-* 
fore  us  in  the  air,  and  that  so  hard* 
that  such  as  the  next  day  passed  that 
vva}*,  might  read  them  as  perfectly 
and  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been 
texted  in  capital  letters.”  To 
which  one  of  the  gentlemen  with 
great  modesty  replied:  44  Truly, 
sir,  methinks  that  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  country  to  spe«k  treason  in, 
especially  in  the  depth  of  winter.” 
Some  time  before  this  discourse  wad 
fully  ended,  up  came  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  bid  her  guests  wet* 
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come,  and  taking  her  chair  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  “  It  seems, 
gentlemen,”  said  she,  i€  your  dis¬ 
course  is  of  Russia:  my  first  hus¬ 
band  (God  rest  his  soul!)  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  I  have  heard 
him  in  his  lifetime  speak  much 
of  that  country ;  hut  one  thing 
amongst  the  rest,  which  I  shall  ne¬ 
ver  forget  whilst  I  have  an  hour  to 
liv6,  that  riding  from  Moscow,  the 
great  city,  to  a  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  some  five  miles  off,  in  a  mighty 
great  snow,  and  the  highway  being 
covered,  and  he  mistaking  the  path, 
he  happened  to  fall  horse  and  man 
into  a  deep  pit,  from  which  he 


could  not  find  any  possible  way 
out,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
beast,  and  lying  there  some  two 
hours,  and  ready  to  starve  with 
cold,  as  necessity  will  put  men  to 
their  wits,  so  he  bethought  himself, 
and  presently  stepping  to  a  village 
some  half  a  mile  off,  borrowed  or 
bought  a  spade,  with  which  coming 
back,  he  fell  to  work,  and  first  dug 
out  himself,  and  afterwards  his 
horse;  when  mounting,  he  without 
more  trouble  came  to  the  end  of 
his  journey.  And  this,”  said  she, 
“  he  has  told  to  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  gentlemen  in  mine  own 
hearing.” 


THE  REFORMED  DANDY:  A  true  Story. 


About  three  years  ago,  before  I 
took  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  I 
was  very  intimate  with  one  Tho¬ 
mas  - ,  or  as  I  used  always  fa¬ 

miliarly  to  call  him,  Tom:  we  had 
been  at  school  together  at  St.  Paul’s, 
and  though  he  was  certainly  a 
dunce,  and  made  therefore  but  lit¬ 
tle  progress  in  his  studies,  yet  he 
was  rather  a  favourite  of  mine,  for 
I  considered  him  a  plain-spoken, 
well-meaning,  courageous  fellow, 
without  pretensions  of  any  kind, 
and  glad  to  do  any  body  a  service. 
These,  ordinarily  speaking,  are 
much  better  recommendations  than 
great  talents,  which  very  often 
make  men  nuisances  in  society; 
they  are  commonly  opiniated  and 
self-sufficient,  with  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  what  the  French  call 
amour  propre .  Tom  was  quite  the 
reverse  at  the  time  he  left  school, 
and  was  placed  by  his  father,  a 
shopkeeper  in  Newgate-street,  as 
an  under  clerk  in  a  banking-house, 
who&e  principal  business  it  was  to 
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run  about  town  with  bills  payable. 
Here  he  remained  about  a  year  or 
two,  when  his  father  was  lucky 
enough  to  procure  for  him  a  place 
in  Somerset  -  House  (I  forget  in 
which  department),  of  about  130/. 
a  year,  and  Tom  had  just  entered 
on  his  new  duties  when  I  sailed 
from  England  for  Calcutta.  Tom 
and  all  his  friends  were  delighted 
with  the  advancement,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  office  were  just  suited  to 
his  capacity,  so  that  every  body 
considered  him  provided  for  for 
life;  and  this  was  the  more  agree¬ 
able,  as  his  father  had  a  large  fami¬ 
ly  and  a  little  business. 

I  was  absent,  as  I  have  said,  for 
about  three  years,  and  on  my  re¬ 
turn,  I  immediately  called  in  New¬ 
gate-street  to  inquire  after  Tom, 
his  parents,  &c.  whom  I  had  left 
living  together  in  great  harmony. 
When  I  reached  the  house  in  the 
evening,  expecting  to  meet  all  ray 
old  friends,  I  found  that  Tom  was 
missing;  but  I  did  not  fail  to  in- 
P  V 
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quire  .after  him,  and  was  told  by 
his  mother,  that  when  they  saw  him 
last  he  was  quite  well.  In  fact,  to 
make  a  short  story,  I  learned  that 
Tom  had  quitted  his  father’s  house 
soon  after  I  went  away,  and  had  ta¬ 
ken  a  lodging  ill  one  of  the  streets 
near  LeicesteY-square.  “  O  sir,” 
added  his  mother,  “  he  is  very 
much  altered;  he  never  comes  to 
see  us  now,  but  spends  all  his  time 
with  his  gay  companions,  the  other 
clerks  in  the  same  office:  they 
have  quite  ruined  poor  Tom!”  — 

“  Indeed!”  said  I;  “  how  is  that?” 
— “  Why,  sir,”  she  continued,  “  he 
now  spends  all  his  money  the  Lord 
knows  how,  and  instead  of  minding 
hrs  business,  he  strolls  about  the 
other  end  of  the  town  to  shew  off 
bis  figure,  for  he  really  thinks  him¬ 
self  handsome.” 

I  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
this  piece  of  conceit,  though  I  saw 
that  the  good  woman  was  much  dis-  i 
tressed  ;  and  her  relation  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  father  and  the  whole  ; 
familv,  who  added,  that  Tom  had  1 
once  or  twice  been  threatened  with  ■ 
expulsion  from  his  place.  They 
all  begged  of  me,  if  I  had  any  re¬ 
gard  for  them,  that  I  would  do  my 
utmost  to  reform  him.  I  further 
heard  that  he  and  his  associates 
called  themselves  Dandies ,  a  term 
I  had  never  heard  before.  I  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  the  French  word 
jpi tihdiu,  which  means  a  noddy  or  a 
ninny ,  and  I  considered  it  by  no 
means  inapplicable;  but  why  they 
should  give  themselves  that  nick¬ 
name  I  could  not  guess.  They  ex-  j 
plained  it  by  saying,  that  a  Dandy 
was  a  new  term  for  a  buck  or  a  blood; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Dan-  ; 
dy  aimed  rather  more  at  being  ef-  ■ 
feminate,  and  instead  of  being  a  j 


dashing,  high- spirited  fellow,  which 
bloods  generally  are,  that  they  only 
wished  to  be  thought  delicate  and 
fine  and  pretty  ;  that  they  spent 
all  their  money  upon  hats  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  shape,  and  great -coats  (calL 
ed  by  them  sur  louts)  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  cut,  with  Wellington  boots  up 
to  the  knees,  and  trowsers  just  be¬ 
low  the  calves  of  the  legs,  of  such 
as  have  calves  to  their  legs. 

I  agreed  to  do  the  best  I  could 

o 

to  aid  them  in  the  reformation  of 
Tom  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  thought 
thecase nearly  hopeless,  and  should 
have  deemed  it  quite  desperate, 
had  I  not  known  that  Tom,  when  l 
left  England,  had  some  share  of 
good  sense  :  I  considered  too  that 
he  had  been  a  Dandy  for  above  two 
years,  and  might  perhaps  be  tired 
of  it. 

Having  learned  his  address  (which 
by  the  bye  was  in  Bear-street,  no 
very  genteel  place),  1  consented  to 
walk  thitherto  call  upon  him,  and 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Charing- 
Cross  first,  I  weiit  through  Leices- 
ter-Fidds,  when  whom  should  I  see 
standing  at  the  door  of  La  Sabloni- 
ere  but  Dandy  Tom,  who  was  pick¬ 
ing  Ins  teeth  under  the  pretence  of 
having  just  dined.  Had  hp  not  been 
described  to  me,  and  had  I  not  seen 
the  scar  upon  his  left  cheek,  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  should  not  have 
known  him:  he  was  the  most  dan¬ 
dified  Dandy  I  had  yet  seen,  though 
I  had  met  several  highly  finished 
on  my  road.  1  need  not  pourtray 
him  further  than  by  saying,  that 
his  dress  was  in  the  extreme,  and 
on  his  upper  lip  was  an  appendage 
of  hair  called  a  mustacluo,  with 
frogs  enough  upon  his  coat  or  sur- 
tout  to  have  dined  a  whole  French 
regiment.  The  waist  was  made  a* 
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high  as  the  shoulders,  and  it  was 
drawn  round  his  body  as  tightly  as 
possible  by  means  of  just  six  but¬ 
tons  in  front. 

“  How  are  you,  Tom - ?”  said 

I.  He  seemed  astonished  to  hear 
any  one  address  him  so  familiarly, 
especially  in  a  hoarse  voice  (for  all 
his  com  panions  endeavour  to  squeak 
out  and  mince  their  words),  but 
turning  towards  me,  be  immediate¬ 
ly  recognised  me  through  my  cop¬ 
per-coloured  skin,  and  snatching 
my  hand,  cried,  “  My  dear  Jack, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !”  for 
he  really  was  rejoiced,  and  in  his 
ecstasy  he  burst  all  the  buttons  of 
his  surtout  and  waistcoat,  and  broke 
open  one  of  the  seams  belli nd,  so 
that  he  displayed  his  shirt,  very  far 
from  clean,  but  the  dirt  partly  con¬ 
cealed  by  what  is  called  a  dicky, 
consisting  of  a  collar  and  frill.  He 
was  strangely  disconcerted,  espe¬ 
cially  as  some  females  laughed  at 
him  in  passing,  and  he  immediately 
seized  my  arm,  and  drawing  his 
coat  together  as  closely  as  he  could, 
he  hastened  home  to  Bear-street, 
where  he  let  himself  in  by  a  latch 
key,  and  ran  up  four  pair  of  stairs, 
I  all  the  while  following  close  at 
his  heels.  When  we  got  into  li is 
room,  for  he  had  but  one,  it  was 
miserable  enough  to  be  sure:  one 
whole  chair,  ami  another  with  a 
broken  back — a  walnut-tree  table 
• — a  deal  box,  and  a  truckle-bed; 
the  only  tolerable  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  room  was  a  looking-glass. 
“  Why  where  are  we  now  ?”  cried 
I:  hut  lie  was  too  much  ashamed 
to  give  me  an  answer.  “  This  can¬ 
not  be  your  apartment !  This  is  the 
garret  of  some  foot-boy,”  I  added  : 
but  he  still  remained  silent,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  adjust  his  disordered 


dress.  “  Come,  come,  Tom,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  conceal  matters  from 
your  old  friend:  I  know  how  it  is 
very  well.”  At  this  he  began  to 
pull  up  the  collar  of  lus  shirt,  or 
rather  of  his  dicky,  with  an  air  of 
importance  and  affront,  but  un¬ 
luckily  it  came  off,  the  string  that 
fastened  it  having  been  broken. 
He  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  and 
to  my  astonishment  his  mtistachios 
fell  to  the  ground;  for  it  seems 
that  having  little  or  no  heard,  he 
had  supplied  the  deficiency  from 
Holmes’s  in  St.  James’s- street.  I 
laughed  heartily,  and  sat  myself 
down  on  the  deal  box,  as  being  sa¬ 
fer  than  the  crazy  chairs,  and  sur¬ 
veying  him  from  top  to  toe,  said, 
u  Well,  Tom,  and  what  do  you 
call  yourself  —  man,  woman,  or 
brute  beast?” — “  Sir!  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?”  was  the  answer. — 
u  Why  i  mean  this — that  I  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  you,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  know  what  to  make 
of  yourself.” — w  I  am  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  cried  he  in  a  passion. — £C  A 
gentleman!”  I  returned;  “a  Dan¬ 
dy  you  mean — a gentlezcnman !  Nay, 
Tom,  l  did  not  come  here  to  affront 
you,  but  to  see  my  old  friend  and 
school- fellow — who  fought  many  a 
good  battle  for  me  and  with  me — 
my  old  crony  and  companion,  who 
was  never  happier  than  when  he 
was  obliging  Ins  friend  Jack.  How 
are  your  fatherand  mother,  and  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters?  What  could  in¬ 
duce  you  to  leave  a  comfortable 
warm  house  for  this  miserable  skv- 
parlour?  Was  it  for  the  sake  of 
being  a  Dandy,  and  wearing  a  coat 
with  frogs,  and  false  mustachios.? 
Nonsense,  man!  Where  are  your 
understanding  and  your  afleciiou, 
for  von  used  to  have  both  r” 
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At  first  he  appeared  much  net¬ 
tled  at  my  freedom  of  speech,  but 
was  gradually  softened  down,  and 
at  last  he  pulled  off*  his  frog-coat 
(which  was  a  matter  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty  on  account  of  its  tightness), 
tore  away  his  stiffly  starched  neck¬ 
cloth,  threw  down  his  dicky  and 
false  wrist-bands,  pulled  off  his 
spurs,  and  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand :  “  Well,”  cried  he,  u  I  have 
been  a  confounded  fool,  and  I  have 
met  with  greater  fools  than  myself. 
But  come,”  slipping  on  an  old 
brown  great-coat,  such  as  he  used 


to  wear  when  a  banker's  clerk,  “  let 
us  go  home.  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you  in  England  again,  and  if 
you  had  remained  here,  I  should 
never  have  been  a  Dandy — I  am 
sick  of  it.” 

So  saying  we  walked  down  stairs, 
but  be  had  not  money  enough  to 
pay  for  his  lodging:  I  advanced 
him  a  small  sum,  and  having  put 
his  box  and  trumpery  into  a  hack¬ 
ney-coach,  we  went  directly  to 
Newgate-street,  where  his  father 
and  mother  were  not  a  little  glad 
*  to  see  us. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE 
PUY  DE  DOME. 


(Extracted  from  a  MS .  Journal  kept  by  an  intelligent  Traveller  during  a  Tour  in  the 
IVest  and  South  of  France  to  Savoy,  in  the  last  Summer .) 


We  arrived  at  Clermont  about  j 
noon,  and  dismissing  our  horses, 
rambled  about  the  town  until  din¬ 
ner  could  be  prepared,  which  we 
had  ordered  about  two. 

Clermont  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of 
hills  from  which  rises  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  the  second  loftiest  mountain 
in  France.  The  town  is  large  and 
populous,  containing  nearly  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  church,  one  of 
the  finest  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  kept  in  excellent  repair;  as 
is  also  the  magniheent  hall,  or  place 
d'amtes,  being  an  open  range  of 
light  piazzas,  supported  by  nume¬ 
rous  slender  pillars  of  a  blue  kind 
of  lava.  In  the  market-place  is 
one  of  the  best  fountains  in  France, 
gushing  out  in  six  or  seven  streams, 
each  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg :  the 
whole  country  round  indeed  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  excellent  springs  of 
water. 


Our  friends,  finding  it  was  our 
intention  to  attempt  ascending  the 
Puy  de  Dome  that  evening,  as  the 
!  diligence  for  Lyons  set  out  early 
the  next  morning,  gave  us  direc¬ 
tions  for  our  guidance,  and  obli¬ 
gingly  accompanied  us  part  of  the 
way. 

The  Puy  de  Dome  is  an  immense 
mountain,  about  six  miles  S.  W.of 
Clermont,  rising,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone  on  the  south,  from  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  hill  (at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  town  itself),  and  which  serves 
as  its  base,  to  the  height  of  about 
3100  feet  perpendicular,  or  5100 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
greater  Puy  gradually  narrows  into 
a  perfect  cone,  the  summit  not  be¬ 
ing  above  ten  yards  in  diameter, 
which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  apparent  height  in  a  surprising 
I  .manner.  From  the  bottom  it  seems 
scarcely  loftier  than  the  adjoining 
mountain,  the  little  Puy;  but  its 
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vastly  superior  height  is  plainly 
discernible  when  at  the  top,  the 
surrounding  mountains  hardly  ap¬ 
pearing  elevated  above  the  plain. 

We  left  Clermont  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  taking  a  peasant 
for  our  guide  from  a  small  hamlet 
on  the  first  hill,  began  to  ascend 
the  Puy  at  about  a  quarter- past 
five.  Our  guide  led  us  nearly 
straight  up  till  we  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  little  Puy ;  we  were  then 
obliged  to  wind  round  the  greater 
Pay,  the  ascent  being  so  steep  as 
to  be  impracticable  by  any  other 
means.  The  summit  is  perfectly 
bare ;  in  the  centre  is  a  small  wooden 
triangle, erected  by  Cassini,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  its  elevation. 
The  view  from  this  spot  exceeded 
all  description;  to  me  especially, 
who  had  never  before  stood  on  the 
summit  of  so  loftv  a  mountain. 
To  the  north,  a  violent  thunder 
storm,  which  had  passed  over  and 
drenched  us  in  our  ascent,  still 
raged,  the  lightning  flashing  far 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  black  veil  j 
of  clouds  reaching,  like  a  watery 
curtain,  to  the  earth^shrouding  the 
view  beyond  them.  On  the  west,  I 
the  red  orb  of  the  sun  was  just  sink¬ 
ing  beneath  the  horizon,  illumina¬ 
ting  the  immense  extent  of  flat  and 
fruitful  country  watered  by  the 
Loire;  and  its  rays,  refracted 
through  the  storm,  varied  * he  moun¬ 
tains  of  Dijon,  which  bounded  the 
eastern  side  of  the  prospect,  with 
the  splendid  hues  of  a  magnificent 
rainbow.  On  the  south-west  rose 
the  lofty  chain  of  the  Mont  d’Or, 
the  snow  still  on  its  summit,  though 
the  middle  of  July ;  and  to  the  south 
and  sooth  -  east  the  eye  roamed 
along  the  fertile  plains  of  Langue¬ 


doc  and  the  Lyonnois,  over  a  view 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  am¬ 
ply  gratifying  our  highly  raised  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  fully  compensating 
for  the  fatigue  we  had  undergone 
during  the  day. 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  the  sun 
had  set  some  time,  when  our  guide, 
having  asked  whether  we  would 
venture  down  the  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  declivity  of  the  outer  side 
of  the  cone,  to  which  we  assented, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  we  began  to  descend  at  about 
nine.  The  side  is  covered  with  a 
very  long  species  of  grass  (no 
bushes  growing  within  5  or  600 
feet  of  the  summit),  which  afford¬ 
ing  a  secure  hold,  we  let  ourselves 
down  almost  perpendicularly  by 
our  hands;  as  our  shoes  were  wet 
through,  and  the  rain  had  render¬ 
ed  the  grass  slippery,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  our  feet. 
We,  however,  reached  the  bottom 
in  safety,  after  about  an  hour  and 
half’s  toil,  having  slipped  several 
times  for  some  little  distance,  but 
soon  recovering  our  hold  ;  took  a 
bottle  of  wine  at  the  cottage  of  our 
guide,  to  whom  we  gave  a  couple 
of  francs  apiece  (the  poor  fellow 
asked  but  for  one),  and  reached 
our  inn  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

A  road  has  been  cut  by  enlarging 
a  natural  ravine,  over  which  a  cart 
can  be  drawn  by  oxen  till  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  summit  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Puy;  and  it  is  customary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Clermont  on  mid¬ 
summer-day  to  take  an  early  din¬ 
ner  at  Barroc,  a  little  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Puy,  and  ascend  the 
mountain  in  the  afternoon,  the  la¬ 
dies  who  venture  riding  in  carts. 
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No.  XXXV. 

I. rave  sticli  In  trifle  with  more  grace  or  case, 

Whom  tolly  please*,  or  wliotc  follies  please.— —  Pope. 


The  following  dialogue  has  been 
inclosed  to  me  by  one  of  my  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  is  ardently  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,  as  she  is  more  particular!) 
anxious  to  support  the  opinion, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  it  is  so 
distinguished  by  its  real  charms  and 
appropriate  virtues,  as  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  she  professes  it  to  be  her 
pride  to  call  her  own. 

Where  this  conversation  took 
place  she  has  not  informed  me,  nor 
how  the  parties  were  situated  be¬ 
tween  whom  this  interesting  collo- 


country,  and  you  may  start  at  such 
a  declaration ;  but  you  must  pity 
and  forgive  me,  if  I  adhere  to  one 
of  those  domestic  habits  which  have 
altogether  formed  the  happiness 
and,  according  to  my  old  English 
l  otions,  the  honour  of  my  life.” 

■  La  Comtesse.  Different  countries 
have  different  usages,  and  it  would 
>11  become  me  to  treat  any  with  dis¬ 
respect  because  they  differ  from 
those  of  my  own  :  at  all  events,  I 
shall  not  dispute  the  matter  with 
you.  I  am  aware  that  our  free, 
tvely,  and  unrestrained  French 


quy  arose:  I  shall,  therefore,  give  \  manners  will  not  be  able,  on  what 
it  as  I  received  it,  but  without  any  |  are  considered  as  the  grave  prin- 
apprehension  of  its  being  treated  ij  ciples  of  reason,  to  make  a  very 
with  indifference  by  my  readers.  ■  firm  stand  against  the  practice  of 
Ail  English  lady,  the  wife  of  an  jj  English  morality.  I  have  suffered 
English  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  J  too  much  from  the  deliriums  of  the 
appears  to  be  residing  in  France  |  former  to  become  their  champion 
for  the  improvement  of  his  chil-  j  against  the  latter.  In  fact,  gene- 
dren,  and  a  French  lady  of  quality,  j  rally  speaking,  love  lias  little  or  no- 
who  was  passing  the  first  year  of  9  thing  to  do  with  the  marriage  of 


her  widowhood  in  the  seclusion  of 
an  abbey,  the  lady  abbess  of  which 
was  her  relation,  sustain  the  scene. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs. 

C- - arrived  at  the  abbey.  “  I 

am  come,”  said  she,  on  entering 
the  apartments,  “  with  your  leave, 
my  dear  countess,  to  pass  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  you.”— “And  the  after¬ 
noon  too,  I  hope,”  replied  the  lat¬ 
ter* — “  You  will  excuse  me,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  C - ,  “as  that  is  im¬ 

possible;  for  by  a  decree  as  irre- 


parties  in  high  life  in  this  country. 
Motives  of  interest  or  pride  are  the 
inducements  to  matrimonial  unions 
among  us;  and  if,  as  is  the  too  na¬ 
tural  consequence,  men  prefer  eve* 
|  ry  woman  to  their  wives,  it  seems 
to  follow  of  course,  that  women 
will  prefer  every  man  to  their  hus¬ 
bands;  and  hence  proceeds  the  li¬ 
bertine  character  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  either  sex  among  us.  The 
poorer  classes  are  not  rich  enough 
to  purchase  such  indulgences;  and 


vocable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and  jj  therefore, in agreat measure, though 
Persians,  I  never  dine  from  home  1  I  fear  not  altogether,  escape  the 

unless  Mr.  C - accompanies  me.  jj  contagion.  1  do  assure  you  that  1 

1  his  I  know  is  not  a  custom  of  this  [|  was  not  indisposed  to  my  husband," 
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though  I  was  occasionally  ridiculed  ; 
for  making  the  declaration  ;  and  if 
he  had  loved  and  preferred  me,  J 
could  have  loved  and  preferred  him. 
His  conduct  shaped  mine;  and  I  j 
am  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
in  all  its  fantasies  and  indulgences 
1  fully  rivalled  him.  But  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  such  a  life  as  that  into 
which  1  was  seduced  by  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  I  might  almost  add  by  his 
approbation,  were  violent,  tumul¬ 
tuous,  and  irregular;  nor  were  they 
infrequently  interrupted  by  poig¬ 
nant  mortifications  and  real  dis¬ 
tresses.  He  at  length  fell  in  a  duel 
on  account  of  a  mistress,  and  I— — 
but  I  shall  not  repeat  what  follow¬ 
ed.  1  do  not  wish  to  give  pain  to 
you  or  to  myself  by  the  repetition. 

I  am  more  than  half  cured  of  my 
follies;  and  who  knows  but  your 
example  and  good  counsels  may 
achieve  the  re>t? 

Mrs.  C - was  well  acquainted  j 

with  the  errors  of  her  sex,  though 
she  never  suffered  herself  to  be  in  -  ’ 
voiced  in  them;  while  the  countess,  j 
who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
understanding,  and  had  suffered  so  ! 
much  from  past  follies,  began  seri- 
ously  to  reflect  on  the  consequen- 
eesof  cont  inuing  in  them.  Thus  the  j 
English  lady,  by  enlarging  a  little 
the  usual  hounds  of  her  conversa¬ 
tion  to  suit  her  French  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  French  dame  of  qua¬ 
lity  narrowing  hers  in  proportion 
to  accommodate  it  toiler  English 
visitor,  they  met  at  a  point  which 
rendered  their  society  pleasant  to 
each  other.  It  was  a  delicacy  that 
was  managed  with  equal  address  by 
them  both.  The  conversation  con¬ 
tinued. 

La  Comiesse.  But  pray,  my  dear 
friend,  does  love  always  preside 


over  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

Mrs .  C - .  By  no  means,  I  fear 

that  I  must  answer;  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  little  deity  whom  you  have 
named  is  a  very  frequent,  if  not  a 
constant,  attendant  upon  our  hy¬ 
meneal  altars.  Interest  and  pride, 
and  sometimes  even  politics,  will 
produce  a  marriage  union  among 
us.  But  libertinism  is  not  a  natural 
consequence  as  it  is  with  you  ;  and 
if  such  a  result  were  to  be  appre¬ 
hended^  projected  marriage  would 
be  considered  with  disgust  and  ab¬ 
horrence.  Persons  may,  and  some¬ 
times  do,  marry  in  England  without 
any  very  violent  attachment,  and 
yet  maintain  the  connection  in  ho¬ 
nour,  decorum,  and  kindness.  A 
sense  of  duty,  of  character,  and  of 
gratitude,  will  effect  that  inviolable 
conduct  in  some,  which  real  affec¬ 
tion  produces  in  others :  for  though 
we  are  not  without  examples  among 
our  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  of 
known  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  the  married  state,  they  are 
very  rare;  and  though  their  high 
station  and  large  fortune  may  keep 
them  afloat  in  the  circles  of  fashion, 
they  are  avoided  by  many,  and  de- 
-  pis  id  by  all  who  have  not  strayed 
into  an  equal  course  of  profligacy. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world, 
and  I  believe  there  never  was  one, 
where  female  chastity  has  been,  or 
is,  so  generally  maintained,  and  so 
universally  honoured,  as  in  that 
which  1  boast  to  be  my  own,  where 
the  moral  virtues  are  so  seriously 
cultivated  and  so  devoutly  prac¬ 
tised.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
not  be  understood  ns  representing 
England  to  be  a  romantic  paradise 
of*  perfection  ;  I  speak  of  it  only 
with  a  reserved  allowance  for  the 
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unavoidable  errors  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  our  common  nature.  You 
have  already  observed,  that  differ¬ 
ent  countries  have  different  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages;  but  though  you 
did  not  urge  that  observation  as  an 
argument  on  which  you  had  any 
great  reliance,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
answer  it,  I  shall  contend  that  we 
good  people  of  England  do  not 
consider  moral  conduct  as  a  custom , 
but  as  a  disposition ;  a  virtue,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  combination  of  virtues,  which 
it  is  a  leading  object  of  our  educa¬ 
tion  to  teach  us  to  practise  and  to 
preserve;  and  without  which,  life 
would  lose  its  honour,  its  charm, 
and  its  comforts. 

La  Camtesse .  I  do  not  presume 
to  contend  with  your  philosophy, 
as  you  are  of  a  nation  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  where,  as  I  now  experi¬ 
ence,  the  petticoat  can  maintain 
the  character;  but  you  perhaps  will 
condescend  to  instruct  me  in  the 
distinction  which  you  make  be¬ 
tween  a  custom  and  a  duty. 

Mrs .  C - .  I  shall  endeavour, 

my  dear  countess,  not  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  philosopher,  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  give  me,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  common  sense, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  philosophy, 
to  obey  your  commands:  and  I 
must  own  that  I  was  rather  prepared 
for  the  question,  because  1  well 
know  that  la  mode  is  a  kind  of  a  ta- 
lismanic  expression  with  persons 
of  your  rank  and  country,  that 
sanctions  every  thing,  and  conse¬ 
quently  involves  them  both.  Now 
honour  or  virtue  with  us,  both  in 
man  and  woman,  is  not  a  custom 
which  is  capable  of  change,  or  is* 
subject  to  circumstances,  but  a  per¬ 
manent  invariable  principle  of  rec¬ 


titude,  and  therefore  an  invariable 
duty .  On  the  contrary,  the  alliance 
between  noble  and  commercial  fa¬ 
milies,  which  is  not  uncommon  with 
us,  is  a  custom .  We  are  a  commer¬ 
cial  people,  and  our  national  pro¬ 
sperity  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  our  national  trade:  hence  it  is 
that  many  of  our  noble  families  may 
trace  their  wealth  to  commercial 
ancestors.  The  younger  branches 
of  our  noble  families  sometimes  en¬ 
gage  in  commerce,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  opulent  merchants  are  as 
well  educated,  and  as  fit  to  appear 
in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  as  those 
who  are  born  in  them;  while  a  dif¬ 
ferent  custom  prevails  with  you,  not 
from  any  principle  of  duty,  hut  the 
political  structure  of  the  govern-* 
ment  of  your  country. 

La  Comtesse.  This  is  a  custom 
which,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
proceed,  is  so  strictly  adhered  to, 
as  to  possess  in  some  degree  the 
force  of  a  law.  It  is  sometimes  in¬ 
deed,  though  very  rarely,  violated  : 
and  I  shall  make  you  smile,  per¬ 
haps,  when  I  add,  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  man,  though  he  has  ship-loads 
of  gold,  will  soon  find  himself  in  a 
most  pitiable  condition,  whose  va¬ 
nity  induces  him  to  purchase  a  wife 
from  the  class  of  nobility.  A  re¬ 
cent  history  of  this  nature,  which  I 
will  relate  to  you  without  the  least 
exaggerated  circumstance,  wiH 
serve  to  illustrate  this  custom.  It 
will,  I  fear,  rather  shock  than  amuse 
you ;  but  it  is  a  story  in  point,  and 
you  may  be  assured  is  literally  true. 

[It  appears  that  this  conversation 
was  of  a  distant  date,  and  must,  I 
presume,  have  taken  place  previous 
to  the  French  revolution.], 

HiimufcTTA,  who  was  the  daugh* 
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ter  of  the  Countess  de  Carentan, 
had  been  educated  with  uncommon 
care  by  her  mother ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  in¬ 
struments  in  fashion,  sung  with 
taste,  danced  with  superior  grace, 
could  explain  herself  tolerably  well 
in  Italian,  and  had  a  little  elemen¬ 
tary  babble  in  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy.  To  crown  all,  she  was  a  real 
beauty. 

Monsieur  Valois,  who  had  made 
a  rapid  fortune  in  commercial  spe¬ 
culations,  as  well  as  in  the  financial 
concerns  of  government,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  an  agreeable  person,  with 
amiable  and  rather  polished  man¬ 
ners,  was  somehow  encouraged  to 
appear  among  those  who  courted 
the  smiles  of  the  charming  Henri¬ 
etta.  In  short,  by  various  fortui¬ 
tous  circumstances,  he  was  induced 
to  hazard  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
which,  after  some  time,  was  favour¬ 
ably  received. 

He  now  of  course  was  thought 
worthy  of  every  possible  attention 
from  Madame  de  Carentan’s  fami¬ 
ly  and  circle;  he  was  loaded  with 
the  most  flattering  compliments  on 
the  occasion,  and  heard  nothing 
but  congratulations  on  his  ap¬ 
proaching  union  with  a  family  of 
such  high  station  and  rank  in  the 
world. 

Of  both  these  Madame  de  C.  and 
her  lov  ely  daughter  had  a  very  am¬ 
ple  portion,  but  of  fortune  they  had 
no  more  than  was  just  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  exterior  appearance 
suited  to  their  situation  in  life.  A$ 
to  their  virtues,  the  mother  had 
been  what  women  who  possess  great 
beauty,  and  were  married  very 
young  tov  men  for  whom  they  have 
nooregard,  are  generally  in  the  fa- 
V»L  FI.  No.  XXXV. 


shionable  world  at  Paris;  and  the 
daughter  had  been  fashioned  by 
such  a  mother. 

As  they  had  a  taste  for  that  fi¬ 
gure  in  which  their  finances  did  not 
allow  them  to  indulge,  Valois’  great 
wealth  was  exactly  what  they  want¬ 
ed  ;  so,  after  he  had  purchased 
one  of  those  employments  under 
government  which  confer  rank 
and  title,  the  marriage  was  so¬ 
lemnized. 

Valois’  head  was  almost  turned 
with  his  good  fortune  ;  he  was  the 
happiest  of  human  beings;  bis 
pride,  his  love,  his  every  feeling 
was  gratified:  while  all  the  friends 
of  Henrietta  were  delighted  at  a 
marriage  which  gave  her  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  splendid  establishment, 
of  whose  luxurious  festivities  they 
looked  forward  to  partake,  and  of 
which  she  was  well  prepared  to  do 
all  the  honours.  To  prove  her  re¬ 
gard  for  Valois,  she  proposed  to 
pass  the  first  months  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  which  were  in  the  fine  seasorr 
of  the  year,  in  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness 
at  his  chateau,  about  twenty  leagued 
from  Paris.  * 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  a 
Monsieur  de  Breteuil,  a  young,  in¬ 
sinuating,  handsome  colonel  of 
dragoons,  had  taken  a  small  coun¬ 
try-house  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
Countess  of  C.  who  was  passing  the 
summer  with  her  daughter;  nor 
had  many  weeks  passed  away  before 
the  daughter  herself  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  make  a  comparison  betweeh 
her  husband  and  this  amiable  offi¬ 
cer,  which  terminated  in  a  decided 
preference  of  the  latter.  Nor  did 
she  long  hesitate  to  contrive,  by 
Q,  Q 
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certain  little  agaceries ,  to  let  him 
into  the  secret. 

He  was  not  insensible  of  her  pre¬ 
ference;  passion  succeeded,  and 


MUSICAL 

Outer  hire,  Am ,  Duetti  e  Terzetto  j 
dell ’  Opera  Nuif.4  Poxpilio , 
rappreseutata  alia  Corte  di  Fran- 
ciaf  compost  a  ed  accommodala 
per  il  Piano-forte  dal  Sig.  Ferd. 
Paer,  Direttore  della  Musica  di  : 
8.  M.  il  Re  di  Francia.  Pr.  21s. 
Among  the  few  eminent  drama-  ! 
tic  composers  now  living,  Paer 
justly  claims  a  high  rank.  The  j 
theatres  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  Paris, 
and  Milan  have  enjoyed  the  fairest 
productions  of  his  fertile  Muse; 
such  as  Camilla ,  Surgino,  Il  Prin-  j 
cipedi  Taranto ,  I  Fuoru$citiy  &c.;  j 
and  in  La  Griselda ,  as  well  as 
VdgnesCy  the  British  public  has 
latterly  had  opportunities  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  his  talents,  although  the  two 
last  operas  are  not  numbered  among 
his  best  works.  If  we  were  asked 
to  give  a  general  opinion  on  Paer’s 
operas,  we  should  hesitate  to  award 
to  his  melodies  the  virgin  bloom  of 
absolute  originality,  nor  should  we 
easily  be  able  to  point  out  many 
bold  harmonic  combinations  or  stri¬ 
king  “  effects;”  but  we  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  justice  to  his 
graceful  and  finished  style  of  mu¬ 
sical  diction,  admit  most  fully  his 
constant  attention  to  classic  pro¬ 
priety  of  expression  in  every  kind 
of  scenic  situation,  and  hold  him 
out  as  a  model  in  point  of  richness 
and  variety  of  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment.  We  should  say,  in  one 
word,  that  his  productions  unite  the  ^ 
most  attractive  features  of  the  Ita-  \ 
Jian  school. 


- - butno  matter,  the  history  must 

be  left  to  unfold  itself  in  its  own 
way. — (To  be  continued.) 

¥ - T - . 


REVIEW. 

The  opera  of  Numa  Pompilio  we 
hitherto  knew  by  name  only,  and  a 
piano-forte  extract  is  as  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  full  score,  as  a  water-colour  co¬ 
py  of  a  great  historical  painting 
would  be  to  impress  us  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  original. 
The  finales,  too,  and  concerted 
pieces,  which  more  particularly  ex¬ 
hibit  the  mastery  of  the  composer, 
are  omitted  in  the  publication  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  probably  because  the  room 
which  they  would  have  engrossed 
must  have  greatly  enhanced  its 
price,  while  the  opportunities  of 
executing  them  could  but  seldom 
be  found  among  amateurs. 

The  extract  before  us,  therefore, 
is  limited  to  the  overture,  three 
arias,  two  cavatinas,  five  duets,  and 
one  terzett,  besides  the  recitativos 
belonging  to  some  of  these.  In 
the  consideration  of  these,  our  gra¬ 
tification  increased  at  every  step; 
we  soon  forgot  the  critic,  became 
amateu  r,  rehearsed  piece  after  piece 
again  and  again,  and  still  promise 
ourselves  a  future  fund  of  pleasure 
from  Mr.  Paer’s  classic  labour.  It 
is  so  frequently  our  lotto  wade,  by 
compulsion,  through  myriads  of 
unmeaning  crotchets  and  quavers, 
that  we  really  enjoy  doubly  the 
treat  when  we  now  and  then  meet 
with  works  which  we  can  go  through 
for  our  own  liking.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  casein  the  present 
j  instance, on  accountof  the  masterly 
|  maimer  in  which  the  piano-forte 
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Arrangement  lias  been  extracted 
from  the  score.  None  but  the  au¬ 
thor  himself  could  have  given  it  so 
great  a  degree  of  perfection. 

We  have,  our  readers  will  per¬ 
haps  say,  already  deeply  trenched 
on  our  space,  without  saying  a 
word  of  the  individual  merits  of 
any  one  of  the  pieces.  Our  an¬ 
swer  is  ready:  Where  all  is  good, 
selection  becomes  difficult,  and 
taste  (we  mean  individual  liking) 
enters  mainly  into  the  question. 
By  stating,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  objects  of  our  more  par¬ 
ticular  predilection,  we  risk  an 
abatement  of  the  respect  paid  to 
ourcritical  authority. — “  No  flinch¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Critic  l1’  we  hear  one  of 
our  more  knowing  readers  exclaim  ; 
“  do  what  you  are  engaged  for!  To 
come  to  the  point,  suppose  you 
were  limited  to  the  choice  of  three 
pieces  out  of  the  twelve,  which 
would  you  select?” 

A  home  question  indeed,  which 
we  shall  take  good  care  not  to  an¬ 
swer,  any  more  than  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  point  out  the  three  best 
pictures  of  Raphael,  or  the  three 
best  scenes  in  all  Shakspeare’s 
plays.  But  out  of  mere  good- 
breeding  towards  our  inquisitive 
friend,  we  would  just  go  so  far  as 
to  say*  that  we  have  derived  real 
delight  from  the  aria  in  G  minor, 
“  I)' Amore  guidatd **  (p.  24).  Its 
opening  admirably  depicts  the  tre¬ 
mulous  anxiety  of  a  mind  agitated 
by  doubt,  love,  and  fear;  and  this 
is  finely  contrasted  by  a  melodious 
arioso  strain  in  Bb  major  (p.  26), 
strongly  savouring  of  Paisiello  by 
the  bye,  but  no  matter.  The  deli¬ 
cate  manner  in  which  the  author 
effects  his  return  from  that  key  to 
G  minor  again,  is  next  an  object 


worthy  of  particular  attention. — 

“  What,”  says  our  knowing  friend 
aforesaid,  “  a  transition  from  B  b 
major  to  its  minor  kinsman,’  worthy 
of  particular  attention  !” — Ah,  Mr. 
Hypercritic,  weknow  full  well  there 
is  a  way'  of  bolting  out  of  one 
into  the  other  with  but  little  ce¬ 
remony;  but  Mr.  P.  leads  us  back 
insensibly,  with  tasteful  ingenuity. 
In  the  concluding  strain  of  this 
aria  (p.  25),  the  motive  of  the  form¬ 
er  arioso  part  in  B  b  is  thrown  with 
exquisite  effect  into  the  key  of  G 
major,  and  the  aria  brought  to  a 
termination  in  the  latter  key.  The 
whole  appears  to  us  to  approach 
nearly  to  absolute  perfection  in  the 
compositorial  art. 

Another  aria  in  C  minor,  “  Sento 
che  palpita is  equally  admirable 
from  beginning  to  end.  A  fine  re- 
eitativo,  deep  feeling,  fidelity  in 
expressing  the  text,  a  charming 
elaborate  accompaniment,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  features  of  excellence, 
shew  that  the  composer  has  thrown 
the  full  strength  of  his  mind  and 
talent  into  its  creation. 

The  opening  duet  in  E  b> iC  dn* 
ta  di  Rose  il  crine ,”  is  as  soft,  as  the 
last-mentioned  production  iswildv* 
ly  agitated,  and  forms  another  va¬ 
luable  piece  in  this  collection.  The 
instrumental  introduction  and  ac¬ 
companiments  are  rich  and  tasteful, 
and  the  two  voices  flow  in  placid 
melodiousness  through  a  path  ot 

I  great  variety,  marked  by  stages  of 
rhythmical  regularity,  all  emana 
ting  from  the  subject. 

The  terzett  also  has  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  merits. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  adaptation  of  this  opera,  we 
have  already  spoken :  and  in  this, 
we  must  add,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Q  Q  2 
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publishers,  Messrs.  Goulding  and 
Co.,  not  a  single  erratum  has  met 
our  eye.  The  typographical  exe¬ 
cution  also  claims  favourable  no¬ 
tice:  the  work  is  brought  out  in  a 
superior  style,  and  the  price  of  '21s. 
for  upwards  of  80  closely  printed 
pages,  appears  to  us  uncommonly  ! 
moderate. 

Select  Melodies ,  with  Variations  for 
the  Flute  and  Piano- forte,  compo¬ 
sed  by  C.  Nicholson  and  J.  F. 
Burrowes.  No.  VII.  Pr.  3s. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  former 
numbers  of  this  joint  labour  of 
Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Burrowes 
(a  sort  of  partnership  rather  unu¬ 
sual  in  composition),  we  often  felt 
a  curiosity  to  know  how  the  work 
was  got  up,  who  was  the  principal 
in  inditing  the  matter,  who  the 
accessary.  This  doubt  we  have  not 
experienced  in  the  present  number. 
The  flute  is  throughout  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  the  piano  mere  support; 
although  we  must  say,  that  in  the 
third  variation  the  bass  asserts,  by 
a  range  of  good  running  passages, 
a  temporary  ascendancy.  The  first 
variation  is  rather  conspicuous  for 
the  abundant  embellishments  with 
which  the  melody  has  almost  been 
obscured.  This  we  think  unad- 
visable:  so  much  and  such  continu¬ 
ed  fringe-work,  however  tastefully 
devised  (as  is  here  the  case)  proves 
cloying  ;  and  if  not  very  tastefully 
executed,  will  produce  an  effect 
contrary  to  the  intention.  In  other 
respects,  we  are  much  pleased  with 
this  book;  the  variations  are  as  se¬ 
lect  as  the  theme,  by  Maz&inghi, 
is  well  chosen. 

“  ye  loitering  Hours,”  Po - 

lacca,  composed  by  Henry  li.  Bi¬ 
shop.  Pr.  Is.  6d. 

.  A  sprig  written  for  Miss  Stephens, 


whose  fresh  and  silvery  voice,  com¬ 
bined  with  her  great  and  daily  im¬ 
proving  skill,  must  have  given  it 
all  the  effect  which  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  exertion  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  talent 
in  this  instance  contemplated  and 
deserved.  It  is  a  performance  of 
decided  merit,  rich  in  the  variety 
of  its  successive  ideas,  in  select 
changes  of  key  from  A  to  E*  C,  D, 
B  minor,  &c.,  and  well  supported 
by  an  effective  accompaniment. — 
The  word  “  happiest,’*  unmusical 
as  it  is,  has  felt  this  disadvantage, 
p.  1 ;  and  in  the  second  page  (l.  1) 
we  do  not  see  the  reason  why  the 
instrumental  symphony  closes,  in 
the  treble,  on  the  mediant  instead 
of  the  tonic. 

“  One  silent  Eve”  Ballad ;  the 
Wards  from  Coze per ;  composed  by 
H.  R.  Bishop.  Pr.  Is.  6d. 
Likewise  written  for  Miss  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  sung  by  that  lady  at  the 
Dublin  Theatre.  The  melody,  in 
the  beginning,  reminded  usof“  He 
was  famed  for  deeds  of  arms  and 
throughout  resembles  another  song 
of  Mr.  Bishop’s,  which,  if  our  me¬ 
mory  is  correct,  bears  the  title, 
“  He’s  all  the  world  to  me.” — The 
melody  of  the  present  song  is  of 
simple  but  pleasing  construction, 
and  easy  for  vocal  and  instrumental 
execution.  Some  occasional  im¬ 
perfections,  however,  in  point  of 
harmony,  as  well  as  rhythm,  have 
met  our  eye*  and  in  the  choice  of 
the  musical  metre,  Mr.  B.  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  quite  success¬ 
ful;  it  is  occasionally  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  text. 

Celebrated  Irish  Melody,  as  sung  by 
Mr .  Bra  ham  in  the  Opera  of  Guy 
Mannering;  with  Variations  and 
an  Introduction  for  the  Piano- 
1  Jorie;  composed>  and  dedicated  to 
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Miss  Augusta  Dent,  by  Henri  J. 

Bertini.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Bertini’s  poionuise, mention¬ 
ed  in  our  preceding  number,  esta¬ 
blished  him  in  our  good  opinion, 
which  has  suffered  no  diminution 
by  the  present  publication,  alt  hough 
(probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  Irish  theme)  the  latter  upon  the 
whole  is  a  shade  less  to  our  liking. 
In  the  book  before  us,  we  have  a 
larghetto  of  merit  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction,  then  comes  the  Irish  air, 
with  six  variations  and  a  finale. 
The  first  variation  is  the  best,  and 
indeed  excellent,  chiefiy  from  the 
skilful  interweaving  of  a  well- 
contrived  inner  part,  which  flows 
smoothly  between  the  treble  and 
bass.  No.  2.  consists  of  tasteful  se¬ 
miquaver  passages.  No.  3.  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  bolero;  simple  in 
structure,  but  effective.  The  mi- 
nore.  No.  5.  is  imagined  with  pro¬ 
priety,  without  entering  into  any 
thing  like  deep  harmonic  combina¬ 
tion.  The  finale,  d  la  walz,  is 
sprightly  and  pleasing. 

Yorkshire  Airs,  No.  1.  composed  for 

ike  Pianoforte ,  by  15.  Mather. 

Pi  .  Is. 

Seven  tunes  (without  text),  enti¬ 
tled,  44  Morgiana  in  Yorkshire,” 
a  The  rising  Morn,”  44  What  is 
it  like,”  “  The  Yorkshire  Horn¬ 
pipe,”  “  Cawthorne  Walzes,” 
44  Thorpe  House,”  and  “  The 
Thorn.”  Their  construction  is  sim¬ 
ple,  but  upon  the  whole  creditable 
to  the  author.  44  What  is  it  like” 
is  very  good,  the  harmonic  arrange¬ 
ment  particularly  well  contrived. 
44  The  Yorkshire  Hornpipe”  re¬ 
spectable,  as  well  as  44  The  Token.” 
44  Thorpe  House”  a  good  minor 
melody.  In  No.  1.  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  strains  in  the  allied  mi¬ 


nor  key  is  a  remnant  of  antiqua¬ 
ted  bad  taste,  and  the  harmony 
moreover  moves  in  offensive  oc¬ 
taves.  The  skipping  progress  of 
the  bass  in  No.  2.  by  thirds  and 
sixths  under  the  melody,  is  indif¬ 
ferent. 

yin  Introduction  and  Andante ,  with 
Bravura  Variations ,  with  an  Ac¬ 
companiment  for  the  Flute;  a  ho 
Orchestral  Accompaniments  ad  li¬ 
bitum;  composed ,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bladen  Cupel ,  by 
J.  B.  Cramer.  Pr.  5s. ;  with  or¬ 
chestra  parts,  7s. 

To  the  select  number  of  those 
amateurs  that  have  gained,  or  nearly 
approached,  perfection  in  practical 
proficiency,  these  variations  will 
afford  a  source  of  real  gratification, 
productiveof  still  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  art.  Professedly  writ¬ 
ten  alia  bravura ,  difficulties  in  ex¬ 
ecution  must  be  expected  ;  but  we 
can  add,  that  these  have  not  been 
studiously  sought,  that  they  are  far 
from  bordering  on  fantastical  ex¬ 
travagancies,  and  that  they  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  richness  of  harmonic 
j  colouring,  which  our  ancestors 

•  could  not  have  conceived  to  lie 
within  the  reach  of  one  single  in¬ 
strument  of  any  description.  The 

j  introduction  and  andante,  assigned 
to  the  full  orchestra,  are  of  exqui¬ 
site  workmanship,  and,  together 
j  with  the  graceful  solo  annexed  to 
the  latter,  pleased  us  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  this  book.  The  whole 

*  is  eminently  classic,  quite  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  stamp. — An  allegretto  follows 

j  next  (p.  3.),  which  gives  the  theme 
!  to  several  elaborate  variations  of 
I!  the  highest  interest,  successively 
interspersed  by  tuttis  of  great  me¬ 
rit  and  effect.  In  regard  to  these 
variations  we  have  before  us  a  me- 
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moraiulum,  containing  notes  of 
their  peculiarities  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  features  :  but  with  an  author 
of  Mr.  C.’s  celebrity,  we  may  re¬ 
frain  from  entering  into  a  detail  of 
his  labour,  by  stating  that  he  has  in 
this  instance  written  in  his  happiest 
manner,  quite  in  the  style  of  his 
Studioper  il  Piano-J'orte .  One  ob¬ 
servation,  however,  he  will  allow 
us  to  make.  Mr.  Cramer  is  one  of 
those  sensible  composers  that  bailed 
the  excellent  invention  of  the  Me¬ 
tronome,  and  by  a  public  document 
inserted  in  the  daily  journals, 
pledged  themselves  to  time  all  their 
f  uture  works  according  to  the  metro¬ 
nomic  scale:  but  we  are  sorry  to 
find,  by  the  present  publication, 
that  be  is  also  one  of  those  who 
have  forgotten  their  pledge,  and 
thinkit  quite  sufficient  if  they  them¬ 
selves  know  the  tempi  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  leave  those  that  buy 
them  to  find  out  the  time  as  well  as 
they  can every  one,  we  suppose, 
according  to  his  own  proficiency, 
no  matter  how  quick  or  slow,  so  that 
all  parties  be  pleased.  That  Eng¬ 
land,  the  country  in  which  this  in¬ 
vention  was  brought  to  perfection, 
should  be  behindhand  with  all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  adopting  and  cherishing  it, 
will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  with 
our  German  and  French  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  think  so  highly  of  the 
solidity  of  our  judgment. 
u  New-Year's  Eve Divertimento 
for  the  Pianoforte ,  with  an  Ac¬ 
companiment  for  the  Flute  ad  libi¬ 
tum ,  in  which  appropiiate  Airs  are 
introduced ;  composed ,  and  dedica¬ 
ted  to  his  friend  Samuel  Hobson , 
Esq.  byT.  A.  Rawlings.  Pr.  4s. 
A  few  bars  of  introduction  usher 
in  the  air,  “  How  should  we  mor¬ 
tals  spend  the  hours which  is  fol¬ 


lowed,  first  by  a  good  variation, 
and  then  by  a  merry  peal  of  bells. 
After  a  good  batch  of  ringing,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  announce  the  new  year, 
comes  the  tune  of  “  Hark,  the  bon¬ 
ny  Christ- church  bells,”  which 
gives  rise  to  some  interesting  di¬ 
gressive  matter,  fluent  passages, 
imitation  of  the  subject  in  the  do¬ 
minant  (p.  8),  and  apt  modulations 
(p.  9).  In  the  10th  page  the 
“  waits”  are  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  with  an  appendix  of  four  va¬ 
riations,  among  which  the  third, 
with  its  flute  solo,  will  be  found 
specially  attractive;  and  the  fourth, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  by  a 
coda,  is  highly  meritorious. 

The  whole  of  this  divertimento 
is  devised  and  put  .  together  with 
taste  and  in  very  good  style.  The 
flute  accompaniment  is  well  arran¬ 
ged,  but  can  hardly  be  called  an 
optional  appendage;  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  seems  to  be  quite  essen¬ 
tial. 

Morning  and  Evening  Hymns ,  to 
which  are  added  a  fezo  Interludes , 
arranged ,  and  respectfully  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  Rev.  G.  F.  L.  Nicolay , 
A.  M .  by  James  Henry  Leffler. 
Pr.  Is.  0d. 

Once  or  twice  only  have  our  co¬ 
lumns  been  before  this  devoted  to 
Mr.  Leffler’s  labours.  We  state 
this  as  a  matter  of  regret,  not  of 
complaint;  aware  as  we  are  of  the 
ample  employment  which  bis  emi¬ 
nent  qualifications  as  an  instructor 
of  music  afford  him,  and  of  the  un¬ 
assuming  modesty  with  which  he 
considers  the  fruits  of  his  scanty 
leisure.  The  Morning  Hymn  in 
this  sheet,  which  bears  Mr.  L.’s 
name*  justifies  the  good  opinion  we 
have  expressed;  it  is  truly  sweet 
and  pathetic.  The  Evening  Hymn 
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is  well  treated;  and  the  six  short 
interludes  evince  cultivated  taste 
and  contrapuntal  knowledge. 

“  La  Reminiscence”  a  Rondo  for 
the  Piano* forte  and  Flutey  com¬ 
posed,  and  dedicated  to  Frederic 
Ulfspurre ,  Jis q.  byC.  L,  LitUan- 
der.  Op.  8.  Hr.  3s. 

Mr.  Lit  hander,  who  lately  quit¬ 
ted  England  to  return  to  Sweden, 
his  native  country,  has  so  frequent¬ 
ly  given  us  occasion  to  express  our 
satisfaction  at  the  talents  and  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  his  compo¬ 
sitions,  that  we  cannot  help  consi¬ 
dering  his  departure  with  regret; 
and  u  La  Reminiscence,”  now  at 


our  side,  is  quite  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  us  sensible  of  the  loss  sustain¬ 
ed  by  his  departure.  The  publi- 
j  cation  consists  of  an  andante  and 
|  rondo  in  D  major,  in  both  of  which 
I  the  flute  accompaniment  is  itulis- 
j  pensable.  Regularity  of  plan, 
j  tasteful  developement  of  the  ideas, 
fluency  of  passages,  and  good  har- 
momc  treatment,  are  conspicuous  in 
!  both  movements;  and  these  merits 
i  are  enhanced  by  great  attention 
to  executive  convenience:  there 
is  no  affectation,  no  eccentricity; 
all  flows  aptly  and  chastely,  and 
combines  into  a  well  -  digested 
whole. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PICTORIAL  CARDS. 


PLATE  27. — FOUR 

The  annexed  plate  contains  a 
court  card  of  each  suit,  so  distin¬ 
guished,  because  in  the  original 
invention  of  cards  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  four  sovereigns,  David, 
Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Charles  VI.  jj 
of  France,  was  depicted  upon  them,  j 
representing  the  four  celebrated 
monarchies,  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Franks  under  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  Queens,  it  is  said,  re- 
present  Argine,  Esther,  J  udith,  and 
Pallas;  typical  of  Birth,  Piety, 
Fortitude,  and  Wisdom.  The  cards 
called  the  Knaves  denoted  certain 
servants  of  the  respective  sove¬ 
reigns,  whom  tradition  has  failed 
to  celebrate  ;  or  more  probably 
their  knights  or  generals,  whose 
glories  having  emanated  from  the 
throne,  so  lmmerged  again  into 
the  fountain  whence  they  rose,  as 
to  leave  u  their  counsels  and  their 


PLAYING  -CA  It  DS. 

deeds  unclaimed  and  unrecorded.” 
The  French,  however,  who  have 
the  merit  of  this  invention,  assu¬ 
med  the  honour  of  giving  titles  to 
the  Knaves  ;  and  accordingly,  Ho- 
gier,  Lahire,  &c. celebrated  knights 
;  of  the  time,  were  honoured  with 
the  distinction:  the  cards  are  in¬ 
tended  to  he  typical  of  Valour,  In¬ 
tegrity,  Assiduity,  and  Faithful¬ 
ness,  from  qualities  eminently  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  perfection  of  a“  true 
knight.” 

The  aces  are  the  banners  of  the 
several  orders  of  cards,  and  hear 
the  emblems  of  four  classes  of  men, 
which  are  ranged  beneath  them. 
Cccurs,  or  hearts,  denote  the  gens 
de  cceursy  or  ecclesiastics.  The  mi¬ 
litary  are  represented  by  the  points 
of  lances,  which  are  erroneously 
called  spades.  The  diamonds  in¬ 
dicate  the  order  of  merchants,  and 
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men  of  professions  and  trade.  The 
club  is  a  perversion  of  the  clover 
grass,  or  trefoil- leaf,  and  denotes 
the  order  of  husbandmen  and  pea¬ 
sants. 

Thus  the  honours ,  as  they  are 
called,  preside  over  the  games  for 
which  the  cards  are  applied,  aiding 
the  efforts  of  the  minor  multitude; 
and  in  this  mimic  warfare,  the  tri¬ 
fling  circumstance  of  a  shuffle  or  a 
cut  will  give  the  preponderance  to 
the  crosier,  the  sword,  the  shuttle, 
Or  the  plough,  and  represent  very 
faithfully  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  several  classes  of  mankind  are 
liable  in  every  country. 

As  the  pictorial  cards  are  notin- 
tended  to  usurp  any  of  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  the  cards  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  devices  are  not  restricted 
to  their  original  significations. 

The  King  of  Hearts.  The  de¬ 
sign  represents  a  Roman  general 
habited  in  the  military  costume  of 


that  empire,  lie  is  deeply  enga¬ 
ged  in  deliberations  on  some  im¬ 
portant  object,  prior  to  heading  his 
legions.  The  back-ground  is  formed 
by  bis  throne,  and  by  a  pedestal 
and  figure  supporting  a  lamp  form¬ 
ed  by  the  index  of  the  card. 

The  Knave  of  Spades  is  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  warrior;  his  party  are  in 
ambush,  whence  he  has  just  issued 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  whom 
he  perceives  at  a  distance.  The 
spade  ornaments  a  target  bound 
to  a  tree,  at  which  the  party  have 
been  exercising. 

The  Knave  of  Clubs.  A  Saxon 
chief  is  in  the  act  of  haranguing 
his  troops  from  an  eminence,  and 
the  ensign  of  the  party  is  engraven 
on  the  rock  whence  he  addresses 
them . 

The  Queen  ok  Diamonds  is  re¬ 
presented  by  a  Circassian  princess, 
habited  in  the  fanciful  attire  of  her 
voluptuous  country. 


THE  SELECTOR  : 


Consisting  of  interesting  Extracts  from  new  Popular 
Publications . 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORANG-OUTANG  OF  BORNEO. 

(From  Abel's  Embassy  to  Chin*,) 


OrtANG-  Outang  is  a  Malay 
phrase, signifying  “wild  man  and 
should,  therefore,  be  restricted  to 
the  animal  which,  according  to  our 
present  information,  is  found  ex¬ 
clusively  on  Borneo.  The  subse¬ 
quent  account  of  this  extraordinary 
creature  will  give  a  correct  notion 
of  his  general  characters,  and  as 
sist  the  description.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  when  his  hair  was  longer 


than  it  now  is,  in  consequence  of  a 
disease  in  the  skin. 

The  present  height  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  judging  from  his  length  when 
laid  on  a  flat  surface,  and  measured 
from  his  heel  to  the  crown  of  his 
head,  is  two  feet  seven  inches. 

The  hair  of  the  orang-outang  is 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  co¬ 
vers  his  hack, arms,  legs,  and  the  ou  t- 
side  of  his  hands  and  feet.  On  the 
j  buck  it  is  in  some  places  six 
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Jung,  and  on  tlie  arms  five.  It  is 
tlvinly  scattered  over  the  back  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  is  very  short. 
It  is  directed  downwards  on  the 
back,  upper  arm,  and  legs,  and  up¬ 
wards  on  the  fore  arm.  It  is  di¬ 
rected  from  behind  forwards  on  the 
head,  and  inwards  on  the  inside  of 
the  thighs.  The  face  has  no  hair 
except  on  its  sides,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  whiskers,  and  a  very 
thin  beard.  The  middle  of  the 
breast  and  belly  was  naked  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  hut  has  since 
become  hairy.  The  shoulders,  el¬ 
bow's,  and  knees  have  fewer  hairs 
than  other  parts  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and 
feet  are  quite  naked. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  skin,  when  naked  or  seen 
through  the  hair,  is  a  bluish  grey. 
The  eyelids  and  margin  of  the 
mouth  are  of  a  light  copper-colour. 
The  inside  of  bis  hands  and  feet 
are  of  a  deep  copper-colour.  Two 
copper -coloured  stripes  pass  from 
the  armpits  down  each  side  of  the 
body  as  low  as  the  navel. 

I  he  bead  viewed  in  front  is  pear- 
shaped,  expanding  from  the  chin 
upwards,  the  cranium  being  much 
the  larger  end.  The  eyes  are  close 
together,  of  an  oval  form,  and  dark 
brown  colour.  The  eyelids  are 
fringed  with  lashes,  and  the  lower 
ones  are  saccular  and  wrinkled. 
The  nose  is  confluent  with  tlie  face, 
except  at  the  nostrils,  which  are 
but  little  elevated  :  their  openings 
are  narrow  and  oblique.  The  mouth 
is  very  projecting,  and  of  a  round¬ 
ish  mammillary  form;  its  opening 
is  large,  but  when  closed,  is  marked 
by  little  more  than  a  narrow  seam. 
The  lips  are  very  narrow,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the 
l  ot.  FI.  No.  XXXV ; 


mouth  is  shut.  Tlie  chin  projects 
less  than  the  mouth  :  below  it,  a 
pendulous  membrane  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  double  chin,  and 
swells  out  when  the  animal  is  an¬ 
gry  or  much  pleased.  Each  of  the 
jaws  contains  twelve  teeth;  name¬ 
ly,  four  incisive  teeth,  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  ones  of  the  upper  jaw  being 
twice  the  width  of  the  lateral,  two 
capine  and  six  double  teeth.  The 
ears  are  small,  closely  resembling 
the  human  ear,  and  have  their  lower 
margins  in  the  sgme  line  with  tlie 
external  angles  of  the  eyes. 

The  chest  is  wide  compared  with 
the  pelvis  :  the  belly  is  very  pro¬ 
tuberant.  The  arms  are  long  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  their  span  measuring  full  four 
feet  seven  inches  and  a  half.  The 
legs  are  short  compared  with  the 
arms.  7  he  hands  are  long  com¬ 
pared  with  their  width,  and  with 
the  human  hand.  The  fingers  are 
small  and  tapering:  the  thumb  is 
very  short,  scarcely  reaching  the 
first  joint  ot  the  fore  finger.  All 
the  fingers  have  very  perfect  nails^ 
ol  a  blackish  colour  and  oval  form, 
and  exactly  terminating  wi(h  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  The 
feet  are  long,  resembling  ha,r»ds  it\ 
the  palms,  and  in  having  fingers 
rather  than  toes,  but  have  heels  re¬ 
sembling  the  human.  The  great 
toes  are  very  short,  and  set  on  at 
right  angles  to  the  feet  close  to  the 
heel,  and  are  entirely  without  nails. 

The  orang-outang  of  Borneo  is 
utterly  incapable  of  walking  in  a 
perfectly  erect  posture.  He  betrays 
this  in  his  whole  exterior  confor¬ 
mation,  and  never  wilfully  attempts 
to  counteract  its  tendency.  Ilis 
head  leaning  forward,  and  forming 
a  considerable  angle  with  the  back, 
Tl  it 
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throws  the  centre  of  gravity  so  far 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  that  his 
arms,  like  the  fore  legs  of  other 
animals,  are  required  to  support  the 
body.  So  difficult  indeed  is  it  for 
him  to  keep  the  upright  position 
for  a  few  seconds,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  keeper,  that  he  is  obli¬ 
ged,  in  the  performance  of  his  task, 
to  raise  his  arms  above  his  head, 
and  throw  them  behind  him  to  keep 
his  balance.  His  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  on  a  flat  surface  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  placing  his  bent  fists 
upon  the  ground,  and  drawing  his 
body  between  his  arms:  moving  in 
this  manner,  he  strongly  resembles 
a  person  decrepit  in  the  legs,  sup¬ 
ported  on  stilts.  In  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture,  he  probably  seldom  moves 
along  the  ground,  his  whole  con¬ 
figuration  shewing  his  fitness  for 


"  climbing  trees  and  clinging  to  their 
j  branches.  The  length  and  pliabi- 
!  lity  of  his  fingers  and  toevS  enable 
I  him  to  grasp  with  facility  and  stea- 
|  diness  ;  and  the  force  of  his  muscles 
j  empowers  him  to  support  his  body 
1  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  one 
hand  or  foot.  He  can  thus  pass 
from  one  fixed  object  to  another, 
j  at  the  distance  of  his  span  from 
each  other,  and  can  obviously  pass 
|  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  an¬ 
other  through  a  much  greater  in¬ 
terval.  In  sitting  on  a  flat  surface; 
this  animal  turns  his  legs  under  him ; 
and  in  sitting  on  the  H*ranch  of  a 
tree  or  on  a  rope,  he  rests  on  his 
heels,  his  body  leaning  forward 
against  his  thighs.  This  animal 
uses  his  hands  like  others  of  the 
j  monkey  tribe. 


MARLBOROUGH  CREATED  A  PRINCE. 

(From  Memoirs  qf  John  Dukt  of  Marlborough,  by  William  Coxe,  M.A. 

F.R.S.  F.S.A.) 


Joseph  seized  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  gratifying  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  a  manner  more  propor¬ 
tionate  to  his  services,  as  well  as 
more  conformable  to  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  dignity.  For  tins  purpose 
he  selected  the  lordship  of  Mindel- 
heim,  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Maximilian  Landgrave  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  uncle  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  which  had  been  appropri¬ 
ated  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  in  virtue  of  an 
expectancy  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
This  demesne  he  offered  to  erect 
into  a  principality  in  favour  of  the 
successful  commander. 

The  proposal  being  accepted, 
Joseph,  by  a  patent  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1705,  conferred  the  dignity 


of  Prince  on  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  and  all  his  heirs  and  de¬ 
scendants,  male  and  female.  Thisjj 
was  accompanied  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  bear  his  arms  on  the  breast 
of  the  imperial  eagle,  surmounted 
with  a  ducal  coronet,  u  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  latest  posterity  of  impe¬ 
rial  gratitude  and  meritorious  ser- 
|  vices.” 

On  the  17tb,  by  another  patent, 
he  created  the  lordship  of  Mindel- 
lieim  a  principality  of  the  empire, 
to  be  conferred  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  made  it  reverti- 
ble  to  his  legitimate  male  heirs. 
By  a  third  patent  of  the  18th,  ho, 
as  head  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
j  transferred  the  new  principality  to 
*  *  *  *  * 


j  Marlborough. 
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With  the  permission  of  the  queen, 
Mr.  Stepney  was  then  authorized 
by  Marlborough  to  take  possession 
of  the  territory,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
here  present  his  description  of  the 
formalities,  as  transmitted  to  his 
principal  soon  after  the  event. 

1. 1  Mij  May  30,  1706. 

,  M  My  Lord , 

u  By  a  courier  returning  to 
the  Elector  Palatine  I  gave  your 
grace  notice  of  my  being  got  to 
Mindelheim  on  the  20th,  where  Dr. 
Haag,  secretary  of  the  feudal  court 
in  Tyrol,  arrived  the  day  following, 
with  the  patent  and  instructions  for 
the  imperial  commissioners  ap 
pointed  to  put  me  in  possession  ; 
and  on  the  22d,  Count  Konigsegg 
(the  first  of  them)  arrived  likewise, 
who,  by  his  easy  despatch,  and  by 
the  good  grace  wherewith  he  per¬ 
formed  his  part,  sufficiently  made 
amends  for  not  being  exactly  punc¬ 
tual  in  point  of  the  time  when  he 
ought  to  have  met  me.  As  soon  as 
he  gave  me  notice  of  his  arrival,  I 
waited  upon  him;  and  the  same 
evening  he  not  only  returned  my 
visit,  but  regulated  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  the  methods  of  immission, 
after  I  had  sent  them  the  full  pow¬ 
er  whereby  your  grace  authorized 
me  to  receive  possession  in  your 
name. 

u  Next  day  orders  were  issued 
throughout  the  country,  giving  no¬ 
tice  that  the  ceremony  of  homage 
was  to  begin  on  Whitsun-Monday 
(the  24th  inst.)  in  the  town-hall  at 
Mindelheim,  where,  after  divine 
service,  the  imperial  commissioners 
(Count  Konigsegg,  Baron  Volniar, 
and  Baron  lmhofi',)  ,seated  them- 
selves  in  arm-chairs,  at  a  table  on 
*he  fight  hand  of  the  hail,  assisted  by 


l  Dr.  Haag,  and  then  gave  notice  that 
they  were  ready  to  receive  tne,  who 
placed  likewise  for  me  an  arm-chair 
before  another  table  to  the  left,  and 
I  took  Dr.  Hey  land  by  me  for  my 
assistant. 

u  The  ceremony  began  by  call- 
I  ing  in  the  beumpte,  or  the  four  chief 
officers  belonging  to  the  principa¬ 
lity,  who  have  administered  the  re¬ 
venues  and  the  like,  to  whom  Count 
Konigsegg  made  a  very  handsome 
speech,  signifying  to  them  the 
weighty  reasons  which  had  induced 
bis  imperial  majesty  to  erect  the 
lordship  of  Mindelheim  into  a  prin¬ 
cipality  of  the  empire,  and  to  con-* 
fer  it  on  your  grace  and  your  heirs 
male,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
important  services  you  have  done 
his  family,  and  t he  whole  Roman 
empire,  at  Hochstedt,  and  else¬ 
where;  and  for  the  better  proof 
thereof,  he  ordered  the  secretary  to 
read  to  them  the  emperor's  com¬ 
mission,  as  also  tire  letter  of  inves¬ 
titure,  and  the  gehorsam  briejf,  or 
patent,  discharging  all  the  subjects 
of  Mindelheim  from  the  allegiance 
and  vassalage  which  they  swore  to 
his  imperial  majesty  a  year  ago, 
upon  the  death  of  Maximilian,  late 
Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  afterwards 
directing  them  to  take  a  new'  oath 
of  homage  to  your. grace,  as  Prince 
of  Mindelheim,  and  to  comport 
thetpselvei Hereafter,  in  all  respect*, 
according  to  the  injunctions  they 
should  receive  from  me  in  quality 
of  your  grace’s  plenipotentiary  : 
adding  therewith  a  word  or  two  of 
admonition,  to  be  sis  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  to  your  grace  as  they 
had  been  to  ids  imperial  majesty. 

“  After  this  overture,  Dr.  Hoy- 
land,  by  my  direction,  first  made  a 
compliment  to  the  imperial  com- 
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mission,  acknowledged  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  extraordinary  bounty  and  fa¬ 
vour  in  bestowing  on  your  grace  so 
signal  a  mark  of  his  beneficence, 
and  thanked  the  commissioners  for 
having  so  well  discharged  their 
part.  He  then  turned  to  the  four 
officers,  and  signified  to  them,  that 
your  grace  having  been  duly  in¬ 
formed  of  their  honest  and  prudent 
administration,  was  disposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  in  the  same,  if  they  de¬ 
sired  it.  Whereupon  they  present¬ 
ed  to  me  a  petition,  signed  by  all 
four  of  them,  humbly  begging  that 
their  respective  offices  might  be 
preserved  to  them,  and  giving  as¬ 
surances  of  their  inviolable  alle-  | 
giance  and  fidelity.  Then  l>r. 
Heyland  read  to  them  a  paper  con¬ 


taining  the  duty  expected  from 
them;  to  which  they  having  given 
their  assent,  he  read  to  them  like¬ 
wise  the  usual  oath,  which  they  re¬ 
peated  after  him,  holding  up  tlu-ir 
thumbs  and  the  two  fore  fingers  of 
their  right  hands.  After  which,  I 
told  them  in  a  few  words,  that  1  did 
not  question  but  they  would  duly 
observe  what  they  had  sworn  to 
j'our  grace;  and  upon  these  assu- 
|  ranees,  I  promised  them,  in  your 
i  name,  all  the  justice  and  protection 
they  could  hope  and  expect  from  a 
good  and  gracious  sovereign :  in 
confirmation  whereof  I  gave  each 
of  them  my  hand,  a  custom  used 
in  these  countries  when  homage  is 
paid.” 


FASHIONS. 


ONDON  FASHIONS. 


FLAYF.  28. — MOIt NINO  DRESS. 

A  cambiuc  slip  trimmed  with 
four  rows  of  French  work  round  j 
the  bottom ;  over  it  is  an  crpen  robe 
of  the  same  material,  trimmed  with 
jaconet  muslin.  We  refer  our  read¬ 
ers  to  our  print  for  the  form  of 
this  trimming,  which  is  of  a  novel 
description:  two  row’s  go  round  the 
bottom  of  the  dress,  and  oue  up 
the  front  on  each  side  as  far  as  the 
waist.  The  body  is  made  quite 
high,  but  without  a  collar;  the 
back  is  loose,  the  fronts  tight  to  the 
shape,  and  the  waist  is  very  short: 
the  fronts  are  edged  on  each  side 
of  the  bust  with  a  trimming  of 
vibout  half  the  breadth  of  that 
which  goes  round  the  dress.  Loose 
long  sleeves,  finished,  both  at  the 
shoulder  and  the  wrist,  to  corre¬ 


spond  with  the  skirt:  a  triple  fall 
of  lace  goes  round  the  neck.  Head¬ 
dress  a  small  lace  cap  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  simple  form  :  it  is  a  round 
shape;  the  caul  is  low,  formed  of 
puffings  of  lace,  and  ornamented 
with  a  bunch  of  roses  placed  in  the 
centre;  the  lace  next io  the  fore¬ 
head  is  disposed  very  full  on  each 
temple,  and  formed  in  the  shape  of 
a  shell  in  the  centre  of  the  fore¬ 
head:  it  is  ornamented  with  a  bundh 
of  roses  placed  exactly  over  the 
shell;  a  rose-coloured  ribbon  pass¬ 
es  under  the  chin,  and  ties  in  a  full 
bow  at  the  left  side.  Gloves  and 
j  shoes  white  kid.  This  is  also  an 
elegant  morning  carriage  dress  with 
•  the  addition  of  a  bonnet  and  a 
I  cachemire  or  silk  shawl. 
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PLATE  29. — WALKING  DRESS. 

A  high  dress  composed  of  cream-  | 
coloured  levantine;  the  bottom  of  i 
the  skirt  is  finished  by  four  rows  of  I 
trilling,  which  is  surmounted  by 
two  rows  of  trimming  of  a  novel 
and  elegant  description:  it  is  a 
mixture  of  lead-colour  and  white  !' 
satin  ;  the  former  a  full  hand,  which 
is  confined  by  little  ornaments  of 
the  latter,  resembling  a  crescent  in  j 
shape.  The  spencer  worn  with 
this  dress  is  composed  of  lead -co¬ 
loured  gros  de  Naples;  it  lias  a  very 
short  waist,  a  plain  tight  back,  and 
a  small  standing  collar,  which  sup 
ports  the  double  frill  of  lace  that  j 
trims  the  neck  of  the  dress.  The 
sleeve  is  nearly  tight  to  the  arm, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  half 
sleeve  cut  out  in  slashes,  which  are 
edged  with  blue  satin;  the  bottom 
of  the  sleeve  is  decorated  with  blue 
satin,  laid  on  to  correspond  with 
the  epaulette.  The  bust  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  light  wave  of  blue 
braiding,  placed  lengthwise,  and 
interspersed  with  small  silk  tufts; 
a  silk  handkerchief  is  tied  careless¬ 
ly  round  the  throat,  and  a  rich  scarf 
thrown  over  the  shoulders.  Head¬ 
dress  a  white  lace  corvette,  Rftd  a 
bonnet  of  the  same  material  as  the 
spencer;  the  crown  is  of  a  low 
oval  shape,  and  the  front  is  small  : 
and  cut  in  the  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  style:  it  is  trimmed  round 
the  edge  of  the  brim  with  tulle, 
disposed  in  large  plaits;  the  brim 
meets  just  under  the  chin,  where  it 
fastens  with  a  how  of  ribbon  to  cor¬ 
respond.  A  plume  of  lead-co¬ 
loured  and  white  feathers  falls  over 
on  the  right  side.  Gloves  and 
shoes  lead-coloured  kid. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Macdo¬ 
nald  for  both  our  dresses  this  month. 


GENERAL  O BSE K VAT f ONS  ON 
FASHION  AND  Dlt ESS. 

The  approach  of  winter  has  had 
its  usual  effect  upon  the  promenadhe 
costume:  muslin  dresses  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  sarsnets,  poplins, 
and  levantines  are  adopted  in  their 
stead. 

For  the  dress  promenade,  no¬ 
thing  can  he  more  elegant  than  the 
s  encer  given  in  our  print.  Le¬ 
vantine  pelisses  are  in  much  esti¬ 
mation;  they  are  made  quite  tight 
to  the  shape,  and  in  general  with¬ 
out  pelerines;  the  collars,  which 
are  generally  wadded,  are  higher 
than  we  have  observed  them  for 
some  time  back,  and  they  always 
stand  up  round  the  throat  ;n  such 
a  manner  as  to  display  the  ruffs  ot 
col/eretle  worn  underneath.  Satin 
still  continues  to  he  worn  in  trim¬ 
mings;  hut  although  it  is  rather 
early  in  the  season  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  velvet,  we  have  seen  se¬ 
veral  pelisses  trimmed  with  it; 
some  had  satin  and  chenille  mixed 
with  the  velvet.  One  of  thes^ 
trimmings  we  thought  was  parti¬ 
cularly  pretty  :  it  was  a  broad  wave, 
of  which  the  edges  were  velvet, 
and  the  middle  a  fulness  of  satin; 
a  bunch  of  leaves  formed  of  che¬ 
nille  was  placed  between  each 
wave  :  this  trimming  went  entirely 
round  the  pelisse,  and  the  collar 
and  cuffs  corresponded. 

H  igli  silk  or  poplin  dresses  are 
s  also  much  worn  with  India  or  silk 
shawls;  and  Leghorn  bonnets  are 
still  very  general :  they  are  now 
usually  ornamented  with  feathers, 
and  we  see  with  pleasure  that  they 
continue  of  a  comparatively  mo¬ 
derate  size.  Beaver  bonnets,  of  a 
similar  shape  to  the  Leghorn  ones, 
begin  to  he  in  requisition,  and  will 
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probably  be  generally  worn  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

White  Merino  spencers  are  very 
much  worn  in  carriage  dress;  the 
favourite  form  is  that  which  vve 
have  given  in  our  print:  hut  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  variety  both  in  j 
the  make  and  in  the  trimming  of 
spencers  :  some  are  worn  very  plain, 
without  half-sleeves  or  tabs,  and 
have  no  other  trimming  than  a  sim¬ 
ple  binding  of  satin  and  a  satin 
lining  to  the  lappel  which  falls 
over;  others  are  trimmed  with 
puckered  bands  of  satin,  or  plain 
ones  of  silk  plush,  an  article  which 
is  coming  into  favour  very  fast ;  and 
many  are  finished  up  the  fronts 
and  round  the  tabs  with  a  slight 
embroider}',  and  have  a  collar  and 
half-sleeves  of  satin,  gros  de  \a- 
pfes,  or  silk  plush.  Toque  hats 
composed  of  this  latter  material 
are  very  much  worn  in  carriage 
dress.  We  have  noticed  also  two 
new  bonnets:  one  of  these,  which 
we  consider  remarkably  gentlewo- 
manly  and  becoming,  we  have  given 
in  our  print:  the  other  has  a  round 
crown  of  a  moderate  height;  the 
brim  is  deep  and  square  on  one 
side,  but  is  rounded  on  the  other, 
and  turns  up  in  a  soft  roll,  so  as  to 
display  that  side  of  the  face  a  good 
deal.  This  bonnet  was  made  in 
dark  green  satin,  to  correspond 
with  the  spencer  worn  with  it;  it 
was  lined  with  white,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  white  feathers  tipped 
with  green. 

Muslin  is  still  worn  universally 
in  dishabille ;  the  robe  form  is  most 
prevalent,  and  worked  trimmings 
are  very  high  in  estimation.  We 
have  noticed  a  few  round  dresses 
made  a  three-quarter  length,  and 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  flounces 


of  mull  muslin,  one  put  on  a  little 
above  the  other,  which  are  plaited 
as  small  as  possible.  The  body  of 
the  dress  is  a  chemisette ,  with  a  fall¬ 
ing  cellar  and  a  pelerine,  both  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond ;  the  bottoms  of 
the  long  sleeves  are  also  finished 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  petti¬ 
coat  lias  three  plaited  flounces. 
These  dresses  have  a  neat  but  ra¬ 
ther  formal  appearance,  and  are 
not,  we  think,  likely  to  be  generally 
f  adopted. 

Muslin,  sarsnet,  and  figured  silks 
j  are  all  worn  in  dinner  dress,  but 
we  think  the  two  last  predominate 
Frocks  are  much  in  favour  for  din¬ 
ner  dress;  they  still  continue  to  be 
cut  very  low  round  the  bust,  and 
the  waists  are  very  short.  Sleeves, 
unless  they  are  of  lace,  are  always 
short.  Lace  sleeves  are  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  half-sleeve  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress;  these  half¬ 
sleeves  are  generally  very  short, 
and  are  looped  up  to  the  shoulder 
with  a  silk  ornament,  a  knot  of  rib¬ 
bon,  or  a  small  tassel.  The  newest 
trimming  is  a  beautiful  rich  white 
gauze;  it  is  disposed  in  two  or 
three  flounces  round  the  bottoms 
of  dresses;  there  is  a  puckered 
heading  also  of  gauze ,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  flounce,  which  is  cut 
in  scollops,  is  finished  by  a  piping 
of  satin  to  correspond  with  the 
dress:  a  ruche ,  scolloped  in  this 
manner,  frequently  goes  round  the 
bosom;  and  where  the  sleeve  is 
short,  the  shoulder  is  often  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  puffing  of  gauze. 

Gauze  is  also  in  very  general 
estimation  in  full  dress.  The  ele¬ 
gant  corsage  which  we  gave  last 
month  is  still  in  favour.  Frocks, 
over  which  bodices  of  white  or  co¬ 
loured  satin  are  worn,  are  likewise 
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ill  much  estimation :  these  bodices 
are  cut  down  on  each  side  of  the 
bust,  so  that  the  under-dress  forms 
a  kiud  of  stomacher;  they  are 
laced  up  behind,  and  fiimlied  at 
the  waist  with  tabs,  which  are 
deeper  behind  than  before ;  sleeves 
are  worn  exceedingly  short. 

Trimmings  afford  nothing  very 
novel  :  the  prettiest,  as  well  as  the 
newest,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  double 
fall  of  gauze  or  blond,  which  is 
gathered  very  full,  and  sewed  on 
in  a  zigzag  direction;  the  edges 
are  finished  either  with  satin  piping 
or  A  very  narrow  blond  lace;  be¬ 
tween  each  zigzag  is  an  embroide¬ 
ry  of  a  bunch  of  wild  berries  done 
in  chenille,  which  are  partially 
shaded  by  the  trimming:  there  is 
only  one  row  goes  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dress.  We  see  with 
pleasure  that  dresses  are  uot  trim¬ 
med  by  any  means  so  high  as  they 
were;  they  are  consequently  much 
more  becoming,  as  well  as  elegant, 
for  very  few  ligures  could  appear  j 
to  advantage  in  the  over- trimmed 
dresses  that  have  been  lately  so  | 
iuu<  ie  rage. 

Caps  are  in  requisition  for  all 
times  of  the  day,  as  are  also  /or/wes,  j 
turbans,  and  dress  hats.  The  few  i 
ladies  who  appear  en  chetelure  or¬ 


nament  their  heads  with  flowers  in 
general,  unless  for  very  grand  par¬ 
ties,  for  which  they  wear  diamonds 
or  pearls.  Feathers  are  very  gene¬ 
rally  worn  with  jewels,  hut  we  have 
not  observed  any  without,  except 
in  toques  or  turbans,  for  which  they 
are  the  favourite  ornament. 

The  hair  is  dressed  in  general  of 
a  moderate  height:  the  front  hair 
is  disposed  in  full  and  rather  heavy 
curls  on  the  temples ;  the  hind  hair 
is  partly  disposed  in  a  full  cluster 
of  bows,  which  are  brought  very 
forward,  and  partly  braided  and 
brought  round  the  head.  When 
the  hair  is  ornamented  with  flow¬ 
ers,  a  wreath  is  placed  round  the 
crown  of  the  head.  We  observe 
that  bunches  of  flowers  are  worn 
in  caps  only. 

Fans,  which  had  recently  increa¬ 
sed  a  little  in  size,  seem  to  be 
dwindling  to  their  Idliputian  di¬ 
mensions  again:  those  in  carved 
ivory  are  most  fashionable,  but 
white  crape,  richly  embroidered  in 
silver,  are  also  considered  very  ele^ 
gant. 

Fashionable  colours  are,  dead 
leaf  green,  amber,  lead-colour,  vio¬ 
let,  dark  green,  and  Provence  rose- 
colour#  ,  ^  .  <  l  ; 
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Paris,  Oct  20. 


My  dear  Sophia, 

You  will  excuse  my  silence 
last  month  when  you  know  the 

cause,  which  our  friend  Mrs.  S - 

will  explain  to  you,;  I  shall  now 
hasten  to  make  up  for  my  omission, 
by  describing  to  you  the  various 
changes  in  dress  that  have  taken 
place  since  I  wrote  last# 


Muslin  dresses  are.  now  worn  only- 
in  dishabille,  and  are  never  seen  in 
the  promenades  ;  silk,  Merino,  grok 
de  Naples ,  and  above  all  cacheuiire, 
are  fashionable  for  out  door  cos¬ 
tume.  The  latter  material  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  expensive,  that  it  is  confi¬ 
ned  to  ladies  of  high  rank,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  I  should  say,  to  those  who  are 
very  rich..  Nothing  can  be  more 
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simple  than  the  form  of  these  robes  : 
the  most  elegant  are  white,  with  a 
border  of  large  palm-leaves  at  the 
bottom;  the  body  is  tight  to  the 
shape,  made  low,  and  trimmed  | 
round  the  bust  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  long  sleeves  with  green  sa-  ; 
tin;  a  green  satin  sash  tied  in  a 
bow  and  long  ends  behind,  and  a 
pelerine  of  green  silk  plush,  com¬ 
plete  the  dress. 

The  most  fashionable  colour  for 
silk  gowns  is  violet;  they  are  as 
often  made  high  as  low,  but  they  !j 
are  always  worn  with  a  pelerine  of 
the  same  material.  The  waist  is  of 
a  moderate  length,  and  the  body 
fits  the  shape  exactly;  the  sleeve 
is  rather  loose  at  the  top  of  the  arm, 
but  nearly  tight  at  the  wrist.  The 
trimming,  which  is  always  the  same 
as  the  robe,  consists  of  flounces 
laid  on  in  waves,  and  disposed  in 
large  plaits;  there  are  from  three 
to  five,  or  even  seven,  of  these 
flounces  worn  ;  when  they  are  broad, 
three  are  deemed  sufficient;  but  if  , 
narrow,  there  are  five,  and  if  very 
narrow,  seven. 

The  pelerine,  which  is  just  made 
large  enough  to  cover  the  shoulders, 
is  of  a  round  shape,  and  always  ! 
fastens  behind  with  small  silk  but¬ 
tons:  it  is  trimmed,  as  are  also  the  ; 
bottoms  of  the  sleeves,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  robe  ;  but  there  are 
neve*  more  than  three  rows  of  trim¬ 
ming.  Many  ladies  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
tire  season,  without  any  covering 
for  the  bust  but  the  pelerine;  those 
who  adopt  any  other,  have  in  gene¬ 
ral  a  cachemire  or  silk  shawl  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  shoulders,  so  as 
to  display  the  fore  part  of  the  bust. 

Promenade  dresses  in  gros  de 
\rrpks  or  Merino  cloth  are  made  in 


a  similar  style,  except  that  in  the 
latter  the  flounces  are  not  serpen¬ 
tined;  they  never  exceed  three  in 
number,  and  though  always  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress,  they  are 
finished  at  the  edge  by  a  narrow 
cordon  of  silk  of  a  different  colour : 
blue  or  green,  if  the  dress  is  white*; 
yellow,  if  purple  ;  'tnui  white*  if 
green. 

When  the  gown  is  of  silk  or  gros 
de  Naples,  the  chapeau  is  al-wwvs  of 
the  same  material;  with  Merino  or 
cachemire  dresses,  silk  pfttohe  or 
satin  is  worn;  and  some  few,  but  as 
yet  very  few,  velvet  hats  have  been 
seen.  Straw,  crape,  and  tuile  have 
disappeared. 

The  bonnet  most  in  fashion  for 
the  promenades  has  a  low  oval 
crown ;  the  brim  is  of  a  moderate 
depth,  but  its  circumference  is  un¬ 
becomingly  wide.  As  we  are  in 
general  in  extremes,  vve  have  left 
off  on  a  sudden  both  feathers  and 
flowers  ;  a  large  knot  of  the  same 
material  as  the  hat,  or  a  full  bow  of 
ribbon  placed  on  the  crown,  is  now 
the  most  fashionable  way  of  deco¬ 
rating  it.  Those  ladies  who  do  not 
choose  to  conform  to  this  fashion, 
place  a  cockade  on  one  side  of  the 
crown,  composed  of  six  or  seven 
Marabout  feathers.  Gauze  and 
tulle  ruches  are  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
ploded;  but  crape,  especially  yel- 
'  low  crape,  is  still  used  to  trim  the 
edge  of  the  brims  of  hats  with  what 
i  we  call  wolves'  mouths:  hut  the  fa- 
!  vourite  trimming  is  ribbon,  a  band 
i  of  which  is  either  put  on  plain 
j  round  the  edge  of  the  brim,  or  else 
1  fluted  or  talked  in  large  plaits  in 
jj  the  middle  of  the  ribbon.  The  top 
of  the  crown  is  generally  ornament¬ 
al  ed  to  correspond.  This  is  a  neat 
:  and  ladylike  though  not  very  be- 
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coining  bonnet:  it  is^  however,  ge-  * 
nerally  adopted  in  plain  walking 
dress,  except  by  those  ladies  whom 
we  style  rrtervei/leuses ,  and  v\  bom  you 
would  call  dashers :  they  wear  capotes 
of  crape,  or  gros  de  Naples ;  the 
crown  of  the  cupote  is  made  like  a 
cdiild’s  cap;  the  front  is  round  but 
very  large,  anointed  piece, orsome- 
times  two,  in  the  shape  of  a  half* 
handkerchief,  is  tacked  to  the  back 
of  the  crown,  and  falls  into  the 
neck  ;  the  edge  of  the  capote  is  or¬ 
namented  with  a  fluting  of  a  newly  4 
invented  ribbon,  the  middle  part 
of  which  is  plain  satin,  the  sides  of 
a  silk  pluche ,  nearly  resembling 
swansdown  ;  strings  of  this  ribbon 
fasten  the  capote  under  the  chin,  j 
and  a  large  glaring  and  ill-assorted 
bunch  of  fancy  flowers  is  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  crown. 

The  materials  for  dinner  dress 
are,  as  usual,  those  adopted  for  the 
promenade.  High  and  low  dresses 
are  worn  indiscriminately,  in  dm-  ! 
ner  costume,  but  the  pelerine  is  al¬ 
ways  throw7n  aside.  Half- dress 
caps  of  tulle  or  muslin,  very  richly 
embroidered,  are  generally  worn  j 
for  dinner,  even  by  very  young  la-  j 
dies  ;  they  are  of  a  round  shape,  j 
and  of  a  very  pretty  and  simple 
form.  The  headpiece  is  formed  by 
three  casings,  through  which  aco-  j 
loured  ribbon  is  run  ;  the  caul, 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  beef¬ 
eater’s  crown,  is  fluted;  next  to 
the  face  areone  or  two  rows  of  blond 
put  plain  over  the.  forehead,  but 
very  full  at  the  sides  of  the  face. 
A  full-blown  rose,  or  a  small  bunch  J 
of  daisies,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  headpiece  before,  and  strings 
of  broad  ribbon,  which  always  cor¬ 
respond  in  colour  with  the  flower, 
lie  it  under  the  chin. 
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Crape  begins  to  be  in  very  great 
request  in  full  dress;  white  satin 
is  also  much  in  favour.  Gowns  are 
cut  very  low  all  round  the  bust;  the 
waists  are  longer  than  they  were 
■utne  time  ago;  backs  continue  the 
same  breadth ;  sleeves  are  short, 
but  they  generally  reach  half  way 
to  the  elbow  . 

White  crape  is  more  in  favour 
than  coloured  ;  but  green*  blue*  and 
deep  jonquil  are  also  worn.  Crape 
dresses  are  simply  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  bands  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ribbon  which  I  have  described 
iii  the  beginning  of  my  letter. 
White  satin  dresses  are  usually  or¬ 
namented  round  the  bottom  with  a 
wreath  of  twisted  crape,  which  is 
disposed  in  waves;  within  each 
wave  is  a  small  bouquet  of  flow  rs* 
embroidered  in  chenille  :  the  wreath 
itself  always  consists  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  of  coloured  crape,  twist¬ 
ed  together.  This  trimming,  though 
perhaps  too  showy,  is  really  taste¬ 
ful  and  striking.  The  busts,  both 
of  crape  and  satin  dresses,  are 
trimmed  either  with  ruches ,  or  quil¬ 
lings  of  blond  or  tulle;  and  there 
is  frequently  an  epaulette  sleeve  of 
the  same  material,  looped  high  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  brilliant  orna¬ 
ment. 

So  much  for  full  dress  in  gene¬ 
ral:  1  must  now  describe  to  you 
one  which  1  consider  as  very  taste¬ 
ful ;  how  far  it  will  become  fa¬ 
shionable  I  cannot  say,  because  it 
was  only  worn  for  the  first  time  at 
a  party  last  night,  and  the  lady  who 
introduced  it,  though  a  woman  of 
elegant  taste,  is  not  a  leader  of  fa¬ 
shion*  It  consists  of  a  white  crape 
petticoat  over  a  white  sarsnetsUp  : 
the  former  is  gored  and  made  full ; 
the  bottom  is  trimmed  with  a  wreath 
S  s 
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of  intermingled  l  ilies  and  laurel  - 
branches  most  tastefully  disposed  . 
over  this  petticoat  was  a  jacket 
composed  of  bright  green  satin, 
the  body  part  cut  low  round  the 
bust;  the  jacket  about  half  a  quar¬ 
ter  lower  than  the  waist,  very  full 
behind,  and  rounded  in  front  on 
each  side;  it  just  meets  before  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waist,  but  is  slo¬ 
ped  on  each  side  of  the  bust,  so 
that  the  white  satin  front  worn  un¬ 
der  it  forms  a  stomacher.  The 
fronts  of  the  jacket  and  round  the 
back  are  lightly  braided  with  silver 
cord;  a  quilling  of  blond  shades 
the  bosom.  A  short  white  satin 
sleeve,  finished  at  the  bottom  with  < 
a  quilling  of  blond  ;  and  over  it  an 
epaulette  of  green  satin,  in  the  j 
shape  of  a  scollop-shell,  slightly 
braided  to  correspond  with  the 
fronts  of  the  jacket.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  send  you  a  little  model  of 
this  dress,  for  my  description  can 
give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  ele¬ 
gant  effect. 

Caps,  toques ,  and  toque  hats  are 
Slow  so  much  the  rage,  that  even 
the  most  youthful  belle  generally 
covers  her  beautiful  tresses  with 
one  or  other  of  them :  consequently 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  about 
hair-dressing,  except  that  the  hair 
is  worn  in  full  curls  at  each  side  of 
the  face,  and  the  forehead  left  quite 
hare  ;  a  fashion,  by  the  bye,  which 
is  unbecoming  to  nine  out  of  ten  : 
hut  fashion  is  as  arbitrary  wiih  us 
as  with  you,  and  the  forehead  must 
be  shewn  whether  it  is  handsome 
or  ugly. 

Dress  caps  are  always  of  a  round 
shape;  the  cauls  are  high,  but  not 
preposterously  so;  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of  tulle,  mixed  sometimes 
with  satin.  The  caul  is  always  full : 


sometimes  the  fulness  is  divided 
across  the  top  by  hands  of  satin; 
sometimes  it  is  laid  in  folds,  which 
are  separated  by  knots  of  ribbon, 
or  a  piece  of  satin  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  shell,  placed  between 
each  fold:  the  caul  and  headpiece 
are  usually  formed  of  the  same 
piece;  some  have  no  border,  only 
a  wreath  of  flowers  next  the  face  ; 
others  have  a  border  of  blond,  which 
is  set  on  exceedingly  full,  except 
just  across  the  forehead,  where  the 
lace  is  either  plain  or  else  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  shell  :  when  there 
is  a  border,  the  ornament  is  either 
a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  single  rose. 

Toques  are  always  of  an  oval 
shape;  they  are  worn  higher  than 
they  were ;  those  of  silver  gauze  or 
tissue  are  most  fashionable  for  full 
dress:  they  have  no  other  ornament 
than  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed,  disposed  in  various  ways 
in  the  front  of  the  tuque .  I  must, 
however,  observe  that  I  have  seen 
a  few  which  were  decorated  with 
clasps  of  precious  stones:  I  think 
there  were  three  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  and  between  each  clasp  a 
fulness  of  gauze.  This  toque  was 
made  very  high  in  the  front,  and  it 
was  well  calculated  to  give  the 
wearer  what  the  French  call  Pair 
intposant.  If  the  toque  is  of  plain 
gauz.e  or  satin,  a  plume  of  heron  or 
ostrich  feathers  is  placed  to  fall  over 
1  to  the  left  side. 

Toque  hats  have  suffered  no  alter¬ 
ation  since  l  first  described  them 
to  you,  except  that  the  brims,  which 
do  not  turn  up,  are  narrow  before 
and  behind,  and  broad  at  the  sides  : 
they  are  always  ornamented  with 
feathers. 

Thank  your  stars,  my  dear  So¬ 
phia,  that  the  already  unconscion- 
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able  length  of  tins  letter  prevents  ;  in  return  all  those  minute  details 
my  indulging  in  a  panegyric  upon  about  yourself,  which  you  know  are 
the  handsome  amends  1  have  made  :  always  so  welcome  to  your  ever  af- 
you  for  my  last  month’s  silence,  fectionate 

Observe,  however,  that  I  demand  JCudocia. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 

PLATE  26. — DESIGN  FOR  A  COMMODE,  PIER  GLASS,  AND  TABOURETS, 


This  furniture  was  intended  for 
a  saloon  of  an  octagonal  form,  four 
sides  of  which  were  occupied  by 
entrances  to  several  apartments, 
and  the  four  remaining  sides  by 
glasses  and  commodes  :  as  each  re¬ 
flected  an  opposite  pier,  they  pro¬ 
duced  effects  called  the  endless 
perspective,  so  much  admired  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  this 
species  of  furniture;  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  lustre  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  apartment,  the  brilliant  vis¬ 
tas  formed  by  their  seeming  con¬ 
tinuity  were  particularly  striking.  ; 

This  commode  is  proposed  to  be 
formed  of  theAmerican  maple-wood, 


with  a  statuary-marble  top,  and  the 
ornaments  in  gold  :  the  panels  are 
of  verd  antique,  to  give  effect  to 
the  basso-relievo  of  ivory  ;  a  style 
of  embellishment  superseding  the 
bronze,  and  in  high  estimation  if 
well  executed. 

The  glass-frame  is  a  pale  laven¬ 
der,  and  the  ornaments  are  in  gold. 

The  tabourets  are  of  maple- wood 
and  gold,  and  the  draperies  of  rich 
purple. 

The  apartment  in  which  a  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement  should  be  adopted, 
must  be  previously  designed  in  a 
corresponding  style  ot  Grecian 
symmetry,  or  the  effect  and  beauty 
would  be  imperfect. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 


The  follow  ing  arrangements  have  ;! 
been  made  for  Lectures  at  the  Sur-  ;| 
ry  Institution  during  the  ensuing  , 
season  : 

1.  On  the  Comic  Writers  and 
Genius  of  Great  Britain,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Haziitt,  Esq. ;  to  commence 
on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  November, 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  pre-  I 
cisely,  and  to  be  continued  on  each 
succeeding  Tuesday. 

2.  On  Oratory,  by  James  Ogil-  ; 
vie,  Esq. ;  on  Friday,  the  6th  ot 
November,  and  to  be  continued  on 
each  succeeding  Friday,  at  the  same 
hoar. 


3  On  Chemistry,  by  Frederick 
Accnm,  Esq.  M  R.  I.  A.  &c.  &c. 
early  in  January  1819. 

4.  On  Music,  by  W.  Crotch, 
Mus.  D.  professor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  early  in  1819. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for 
publishing  by  subscription.  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Kensing¬ 
ton  and  its  Environs,  interspersed 
with  biographical  anecdotes,  by  T. 
Faulkner,  author  of  the  Historical 
Account  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham. 
This  work  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
map  of  the  manor  and  parish,  in¬ 
terior  views  of  the  palace  and  Hol- 
!>  s  2 
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land-house,  the  town  and  church,  j 
portraits  of  eminent  persons,  mo¬ 
numents,  and  other  embellishments. 

Shortly  "  ill  he  published,  A  Gra 
phic  and  Historical  Description  of 
the  City  of  Edinburgh;  comprising 
a  series  of  views  of  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  remains  of  antiquity,  public 
buildings, and  picturesque  scenery, 
with  appropriate  descriptions.  The 
drawings  are  made  by  J.  and  H.  S. 
Storer,  who  will  likewise  engrave 
the  plates. 

A  prospectus  of  A  Tour  through 
Sicily  in  the  year  1S15,  by  George 
Russell,  of  his  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works,  has  been  published.  The 
tour  will  be  illustrated  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  map  of  Sicily,  topographical 
plans  of  Agrigentum,  Syracuse, 
Messina,  and  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Etna;  and  also  with  se¬ 
veral  highly  interesting  views.  The 
work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  ear¬ 
ly  in  November  next. 

A  poem,  entitled  The  Iron  Mask ,  I 
is  in  the  press:  it  is  written  by  the  j 
author  of  the  popular  poem  called  i 
The  Recluse  of  the  Pyrennees. 

On  January  1,  1819,  will  be  pub-  j 
lished  a  new  work,  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  mu^ic,  entitled  The  English  - 
Musical  Gazette;  to  be  continued 
every  mouth.  Full  particulars  will 
appear  in  next  month’s  publication,  j 

Vol.  I.  of  The  History  and  Anti - 
quities  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Peter ,  14  eslminster,  is  nearly  ready 
for  delivery  :  it  includes  notices  and 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  abbots 
and  deans  of  that  foundation,  by 
Edward  Wedlake  Brayley;  with 
graphical  illustrations,  consisting  j 
of  plans,  views,  elevations,  sections, 
and  details,  by  the  proprietor,  John 
prestpn  Neale. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  the 
speedy  publication  of  Remarks  on 
the  present  State  of  Musical  Inst  mo¬ 
tion,  with  the  prospectus  of  an  im¬ 
proved  plan,  in  which  the  great 
need  of  a  new  order  of  musical  de¬ 
signation,  and  the  important  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  therefrom,  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  :  with  an  illustration 
of  the  same,  in  the  way  of  practical 
application.  It  is  by  Mr.  John 
Relfe,  musician  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty,  professor  and  teacher  of 
music, 

Time's  Telescope  for  1819  will  be 
published  in  November, embellish¬ 
ed  with  an  elegant  frontispiece. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  he 
published,  No.  I.  of  The  British 
Muse,  to  consist  of  original  and  se¬ 
lect  poetry,  sonnets,  ballads,  songs, 
tales,  epigrams,  eccentric  epitaphs, 
enigmas,  charades,  similes,  jeux 
d' esprit  s,  repartees,  &c.  &c.  The 
whole  is  intended  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  museum  of  polite  entertain- 
rnei  t.  Each  number  will  also  con¬ 
tain  two  plates  of  music. 

Mr.  Curtis,  aurist  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  has 
commenced,  for  the  third  season, 
his  interesting  course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
the  Ear.  In  the  introductory  part, 
the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  vast 
advantage  derived  by  a  sole  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  object;  and  in  remark¬ 
ing  the  great  improvements  which 
of  late  years  had  taken  place  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  he  observed, 
that  these  improvements  had  not 
extended  to  the  diseases  of  the  ear, 
as  it  had  done  to  the  other  organs 
of  sense  :  hence  there  are  more  deaf 
persons  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  of  the  same  population. 
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ODE  ON  THE  RUINS  OF  KENIL¬ 
WORTH  CASTLE. 

Brj  Horace  Pexsu.e,  Esq. 

(From  u  The  VisitnrV  New  Guide  to  the  Spa 
of  Leamington  Prior*/’) 

Thv  foes  have  triumph’d  o’er  thee,  yet 
they  c< uxpuer’d  but  in  part. 

For  only  thy  destruc  tion  could  haveahewn 
how  strong  thou  wert; 

And  though  thou’rtsad  and  prostrate  now, 
yet  still  thou  dost  display 

The  magnificence  of  ruin  and  the  beauty 
of  decay. 

The, grey  moss  creeps  along  those  towers 
where  once  the  wai>nor  strode, 

The  grass  waves  on  those  ramparts  w  here 
the  banner  Hew  abroad; 

Tl>e  ivy  clusters  o’er  thy  walls,  their  only  ; 
arras  now. 

And  draperies  each  broken  arch  with 
folds  of  verdant  flow. 

Where  clarions  gaily  sounded,  ruin’s  mu¬ 
sic’s  only  heard. 

The  crumbling  sound  of  waiting  stones, 
aud  thy  long  hoot,  night’s  bird: 

But,  ah!  though  lone  and  broken  now, 
thou’rt  still  more  fair  and  grand 

Than  others  that  in  all  their  primal  strength 
and  beauty  stand. 

Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!  the  pile  thou 
lov’dsl  so  well. 

Droop’d  when  it  lost  thy  presence,  and 
with  thee  in  siknee  fell: 

Yet  who  can  be  where  thou  hast  been, 
and  see  vvhat  thou  did’st  see. 

Thou  star  of  virgin  glory,  and  not  cast  a 
thought  on  thee? 

To  me  these  mighty  fragments,  though 


They  bring  to  mind  that  princely  court, 
fur  arts  and  arms  renown’d. 

Whose  fame  has  by  the  hand  of  Time 
been  touch’d  but  to  be  crown’d: 

And,  oh !  they  too  bring  to  my  mind  one 
great  and  fair  as  thou. 

Although  like  thee,  Elizabeth,  all  fallen 
now  and  low; 

In  whom  thouwould’st  have  reign’d  again 
with  glory  not  thine  own. 

As  learned,  wise,  and  firm  as  thou,  as 
worthy  of  a  throne! 

One  who,  with  all  thy  glorious  nobility 
of  mind, 

Had  shewn  a  heart  more  tender,  more  de¬ 
voted  and  refin'd. 

Where  art  jhou,  royal  Charlotte,  thou, 
the  idol  of  our  vow  ? 

Ah!  noble  as  this  pile  once  was,  like  it 
thou  now  art  low ! 

But  like  this  pile,  though  struck  to  earth, 
though  lone  and  silent  all, 

Thou’rt  lovely  in  thv  loss,  sweet  star, 
thou’rt  noble  »n  thv  fall. 

Thy  fame,  like  these  proud  ruins,  shall, 
while  others  pass  away, 

Embalm’d  in  its  own  virtue,  live  till 
worlds  and  all  decay ; 

And  o’er  its  metn’ry,  lovely  saint,  aso  eF 
this  ruin’d  pyre. 

We  fondly  shall  regret  the  while  we  ar¬ 
dently  admire. 

High  princess!  giant  fabric!  ah!  what 
heart  can  muse  nor  say, 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  beau¬ 
teous  pass’d  away ! 


discolour’d,  jent,  and  cold. 

Still  bring  to  mind  that  feast  of  which  a 
thousand  tongues  have  told, 

With  all  its  gorgeous  gallantry,  its  fanci¬ 
ful  disport, 

And  fond  device,  that  did  so  well  befit  a 
maiden  court; 

When  Leicester  sought,  with  gallant  zeal, 
the  hand  of  Time  to  stay. 

And,  with  refin’d  devotion,  made  it  ban-  , 
cjupt  all  the  dny% 


LINES 

Addressed  to  Mrs.  S - ,  at  the  Parsonage 

of  L - 

Dear  madam,  I  write  from  the  mouth  of 
Glencroe, 

From  the  base  of  the  Cobbler,  a  hill  you 
well  know, 

Whose  top  now  in  June  is  still  cover’d 
with  snow; 
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I  write  from  Ardgartan*,  that  charming 
abode. 

Whose  banks  I  with  pleasure  so  often 
have  trod. 

Where  gaily  with  those  charming  nice 
loving  lasses, 

The  Muses,  my  time  in  delight  often 
passes. 

Oh!-  clear  is  their  converse,  beyond  all 
controul. 

It  sinks  deep  in  the  heart  and  impresses 
the  soul : 

But  the  Muses  nor  lov’d,  nor  e’er  courted 
would  be, 

Unless  to  give  pleasure,  dear  woman,  to 
thee ! 

O  woman!  lov’d  woman!  there’s  nothing 
on  earth 

Without  your  dear  aid  can  give  one  plea¬ 
sure  birth! 

4t  Ye  are  rays  of  the  light,  ye  are  gems 
of  the  morn, 

Ye  are  dew-drops  whose  lustre  illumines 
the  thorn ; 

And  rayless  that  night  is,  that  morning 
unblest. 

Where  no  beam  in  your  eye  lights  up 
peace  in  the  breast  ; 

And  the  sharp  thorn  of  sorrow  sinks  deep 
in  the  heart. 

Till  the  sweet  lip  of  woman  assuages  the  j 
smart. 

*Tis  hers  o’er  the  couch  of  misfortune  to 
bend. 

In  fondness  a  lover,  in  firmness  a  friend;  j 

And  prosperity’s  hours,  be  it  ever  con- 
fess’d, 

From  woman  receive  both  refinement 
and  zest; 

And  enthroned  by  the  bays,  or  enwreath’d 
by  the  willow. 

Her  smile  is  our  meed,  and  her  bosom 
our  pillow.” 

And  yet,  dearest  madam,  with  truth  I  can 
say, 

This  description  does  not  all  your  merits  i 
display; 

*  Ardgartan,  t bo  seat  of  Captain  P.  Carne¬ 
gie  of  the  royal  navy,  lies  at  the  mouth  of 

6lencrof,  and  the  base  of  the  hill  called  the 

Cobbler,  in  Argyllshire,  in  Scotland. 


For,  oh  !  with  what  goodness  ye  warmly 
receive 

The  stranger,  to  whom  kind  refreshment 
ye  give! 

Your  viands  so  rare,  and  your  welcome 
so  sweet, 

l  hat  the  great  very  seldom  enjoy  such  a 
treat ; 

Your  converse  delights  both  the  young 
and  the  old ; 

And  here,  with  heart-feeling,  it  sure  may 
be  told. 

That  the  poor  from  your  door  ne’er  un- 
blest  went  away, 

And  the  sick  your  attentions  can  never 
repay  : 

Accept  this  just  tribute,  which  thousands 
will  prove, 

As  a  mark  of  respect,  of  true  friendship 
and  love. 

John  Carnegie. 
Ardgartan,  June  sg),  1818. 

- - 

EYES,  lo - 

By  J  M.  Lacey. 

’Tis  in  vain  to  deny  it,  the  eye  that  I  love 
Is  the  eye  where  bright  lustre  is  giv’n; 
Whose  sparkling  enchantments  to  mor¬ 
tals  may  prove. 

How  seraphs  look  smiling  in  heav’n. 

For  tell  me,  ye  cynics,  what  is  there  on 
earth. 

More  heav’nly  to  look  on  than  eyes. 
When  beauty,  good-humour’d,  bedecks 
them  with  mirth. 

While  their  brilliance  is  pure  as  the 
skies  ? 

And  such,  lovely  girl,  are  thy  orbits  of 
blue. 

Delight  seems  to  hover  around  them  ; 
More  than  words  they  convey,  for  their 
language  is  true. 

Sweet  instructors  I  ever  have  found 
them. 

Give  the  pedant  his  books,  let  him  study 
till  blind. 

He  casts  them  away  in  disdain ; 

All  the  learning  I  want  in  those  eyes  I 
can  find. 

And  the  study  w  ill  never  give  pain. 


L,  Harrison,  Punter,  373,  Strand. 
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TO  OUR  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers,  Authors ,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers,  are  requested  to  transmit 
announcements  of  works  which  they  may  have  in  hand,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert 
them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done ,  free  of  expense .  iSew  musical  publications  also,  if 
a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  publisher,  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  Review;  and  extracts 
from  new  books,  of  a  moderate  length  and  of  an  interesting  nature,  suitable  for  our 
Selections,  will  be  acceptable . 

The  articles  obligingly  sent  by  Antiqriarhis  and  D.  W - r  are  unavoidably 

postponed  until  next  Number. 

We  thank  Nobody  for  his  entertaining  communication :  we  hop c  10  hear  front 
him  again. 

Priscilla  Rainbow  will  perhaps  be  aware,  that  (he  afflicting  event  we  have  this 
month  to  record ,  and  which  has  qf  course  led  to  a  general  mourning,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  compliance  with  her  request,  were  there  no  other  obstacle.  As,  however, 
the  account  of  the  dress  to  which  she  rqf'ers  was  sent  by  our  Parisian  correspondent , 
and  not  the  dress  itself >  we  could  not  procure  a  correct  drawing  to  be  made  merely  from 
description . 

We  should  feel  pleasure  in  inserting  the  Rebus  and  Solution  of  Airs.  M.  E.  S.  P. 
were  it  not  considerably  too  long:  the  application  of  the  Rebus  and  the  explanation 
dre  very  ingenious* 

The  subject  to  which  the  Letter  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill  qf  Chester  refers ,  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  if  possible  we  will  take  notice  qf  it  in  our  next  Number. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  “  two  or  three  constant  Subscribers  ”  who  wish  to  see 
Childe  Paddie  in  Ijondon  reviewed  in  the  Repository,  we  have  to  state,  that  the  book  is 
altogether  beneath  notice.  We  regret  that  the  delay  of  the  letter  requiring  our  opinion , 
prevented  us  from  earlier  giving  it. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  Month 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  New-York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  £a  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thorn  hi  Ll,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No  21,  Sherborne. Lane  -,  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  of 
any  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  £4  128.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  SetlJCANT,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No  22,  Sherborne- lane ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-Iudia  House.  The  money  to  he  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  for  cither  3,  6,  9,  or  12  months 
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PICTURESQUE  TOUll  OF  MOUNT  SIMPLON. 

(Continued  fiom  /j.  250.) 

PLATE  31. — VIEW  OF  THE  SITE  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  THE  SIMPLON 

AND  OF  MOUNT  ROSA*. 

The  table  of  the  Simplon  is  a  j  covered  with  flocks,  the  traveller 
circular  plain,  continuous  and  suf-  j.  feels  a  sentiment  ol  sadness  anti 
ficiently  spacious.  Melancholy  bar-  gloom  on  passing  aver  these  solita- 


ren  rocks  surround  it  on  all  sides; 
not  a  single  tree  conceals  their 
dreary  nakedness,  which  is  covered 
only  by  the  snow:  in  the  midst  of 
these  glaciers  the  Roshoden  ma¬ 
jestically  rears  itself. 

On  the  hack  of  the  Schonhorn, 


ry  wilds,  what  sacrifices  are  not  made 
by  these  generous  ecclesiastics,  who 
condemn  themselves  not  merely  to 
visit,  but  to  live  in  these  deserts,  in 
the  midst  of  frosts,  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  their  humane  hos¬ 
pitality  !  Dreary  Winter  maintains 


towards  the  south,  the  eye  follows  his  empire  almost  without  cessation 
the  new  road,  which  conducts  it  to  i;  on  the  table  of  the  Simplon;  and 
the  site  which  the  monastery  is  to  |  while  Nature  is  prodigal  of  her 


occupy:  the  magnitude  of  this 
erection,  the  number  of  persons  it 
is  intended  to  shelter,  and  the  am¬ 
ple  funds  destined  for  their  main¬ 
tenance,  correspond  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  great  utility  of  this  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  administration  of 
its  affairs  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Bernard, 
wlrose  devotedness  is  well  known. 

If  during  t he  finest  weather  of 
summer,  when  the  turf  of  tli eHautes 
Alpes  is  enamelled  with  flowers  and 


flowers  and  fruits  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  below,  every  thing 
here  is  buried  in  perpetual  masses 
of  snow:  day  after  day  the  heaps 
j  are  swelled,  and  their  forms  chan- 
l  ged  by  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
j  The  road  here  is  seen  no  more,  and 
its  course  is  with  difficulty  distin¬ 
guished  by  means  of  poles  placed 
along  its  edges.  This  precaution 
is  frequently  found  insufficient  ; 
and  the  erring  traveller,  fatigued 
with  the  toils  of  his  journey,  and 


*  By  mistake  this  mountain  has  been  pointed  out  as  Mount  Rosa:  it  is  the  R<»bock  n. 
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about  to  give  himself  up  to  bitter  ij 
despair,  would  resign  all  hope  but 
for  the  assistance  of  these  pious 
brethren.  Let  us  give  due  praise 
to  tiiose  virtuous  and  benevolent 


tncn,  who  have  forsaken  all  the 
luxuries  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  th^ir  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  the  consolation  of  the  wretched, 


MISCELLANIES. 
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I  hasten  to  perform  the  promise 
I  made  last  month,  of  answering 
those  correspondents  whose  letters 
have  been  for  some  time  unac¬ 
knowledged.  And  first,  the  lady 
who  signs  herself  “  Harriet  Hasty” 
must  forgive  my  owning,  that  1  have 
purposely  delayed  offering  her  my 
advice;  because  it  was  very  evident 
to  me,  that  at  the  time  she  wrote, 
her  anger  would  have  rendered  her 
incapable  of  taking  it. 

This  young  lady,  whose  letter  I 
shall  not  publish,  was,  when  she 
wrote,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
f  green-eyed  monster,’  and  was  very 
solicitous  to  know  whether  she  ought 
not,  as  a  punishment  to  her  lover, 
who  had  offended  her  by  flirting 
with  a  lady  for  whom  she  says  she 
entertains  a  mortal  antipathy,  to 
marry  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather,  and  rich  enough  to 
enable  her  to  outshine  all  her  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

As  she  promised  to  wait  till  she 
heard  from  me,  I  have  purposely 
given  her  time  to  cool ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  good  sense  which,  in  spite 
of  her  anger,  appears  in  her  letter, 
has  before  this  shewn  her  the  folly 
of  inflicting  a  lasting  punishment 
upon  herself,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  giving  a  temporary  vexation  to 
another.  Rut  if  she  does  not  yet 
see  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  stre¬ 


nuously  advise  her  first  to  give  4 
peremptory  refusal  to  her  antiqua- 
!  ted  admirer,  and  then  to  reflect 
I  coolly  upon  all  circumstances  of 
the  affair  between  herself  and  her 
offending  swain. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting,  even 
from  her  own  statement,  that  she 
has  given  some  little  provocation 
for  the  conduct  she  complains  of; 
and  though  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
method  her  lover  |ias  taken  to  shew 
his  resentment,  yet  she  ought  to 
consider  it  as  a  venial  trespass,  and 
to  regard  it  only  as  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  loveliest  attribute 
of  her  sex — forgiveness.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  gentleman  is  still  as  soli¬ 
citous  for  pardon  as  he  was  at  thp 
time  she  wrote  to  me,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  her  to  extend  the  oli  ve-brancR; 
and  to  prove  that  she  does  so  sin¬ 
cerely,  by  acceding  to  his  request 
of  accompanying  him  to  the  altar 
of  Hymen.  She  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  her  chance  for  happiness 
with  an  honest  man  of  moderate 
fortune  who  loves  her,  is  as  fair  a 
one  as  the  marriage  lottery  affords ; 
hut  if  instigated  by  resentment  or 
ambition  to  sacrifice  herself  at  the 
altar  of  Plutus,  she  will  secure  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  certain  unhap¬ 
piness. 

A  gentleman,  signing  himself 
“  Richard  Riskall,”  wishes  to  know 
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What  mode  l  would  recommend  as 
the  most  stylish  of  making  an  exit 
out  of  this  rascally  world,  where  he 
has  been,  as  he  says,  so  shamefully 
used,  that  he  cannot  think  of  re¬ 
maining  in  it  any  longer. 

Some  years  ago,  when  suicide 
was  not  so  common  as  at  present, 

J  could  have  pointed  out  two  or 
three  ways  of  going  post  to  Elysi¬ 
um,  each  of  which  might  have  been 
deemed  stylish  enough  to  satisfy 
him  ;  but  now,  when  pistols,  poi¬ 
son,  and  drowning  have  become  as 
common  as  the  old  vulgar  way  of 
tying  oneself  up  in  one’s  garters,  1 
would  advise  him  to  wait  till  a  new 
plan  for  committing  suicide  is 
brought  to  perfection.  An  ingeni¬ 
ous  friend  of  mine  has  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  methodizing  a  scheme  of 
that  kind  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  he  assures  me,  that  when  it  is 
completed,  it  will  enable  gentlemen 
to  go  out  of  the  world  in  a  manner 
equally  novel  and  striking.  In  the 
mean  time,  till  Mr.  Riskall  can  avail 
himself  of  my  friend's  scheme,  I 
would  advise  him  to  cut  with  his 
present  companions,  and  associate 
tvith  those  whom  he  styles  good 
stupid  sort  of  every-day  people; 
for  I  must  observe,  that  my  friend’s 
mode  of  committing  fc/o  de  se  is 
likely  to  be  an  expensive  one;  and 
1  am  afraid,  that  at  the  rate  Mr. 
Riskall  lives  at  present,  be  will  not  | 
Jeave  himself  the  means  of  going 
out  of  the  world  like  a  gentleman. 

I  consider  myself  grossly  affront¬ 
ed  by  a  person  signing  himself 
u  Philander.”  He  applies  to  me  for 
advise  how  to  disentangle  himself 
from  a  scrape, ns  he  calls  it;  that  is 
to  say,  a  promise  of  marriage  given 
\  fro  a  young  woman,  who  was,  when 
received  it,  like  hhnielf-^pDorj 


|)  He  has,  it  seems,  received  intima- 

Itioti  that  his  addresses  in  another 
quarter  will  be  favourably  received  ; 
and  as  his  new  flame  is  rich,  he 
wishes  to  break  with  his  old  one. 

I  shall  not  throw  away  advice 
upon  a  fellow  who  could  be  disho¬ 
nest  enough  to  think  of  breaking 
his  word,  in  a  case  too  of  all  others 
where  it  ought  to  be  most  sacred  ; 
for  black  indeed  must  be  his  heart 
who  forfeits  the  faith  he  has  pled¬ 
ged  to  a  woman.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  I  feel  so  indignant  at 
his  wishing  to  make  me  an  agent 
in  such  a  rascally  business,  that  if 
he  presumes  to  address  me  again 
upon  that  or  any  other  subject,  I 
shall  take  means  to  expose  him  as 
he  deserves. 

A  young  lady  has  requested  me 
to  try  to  persuade  her  mother  to 
let  her  read  novels;  and  her  mo¬ 
ther  has  written  to  me  to  beg  that 
I  will  advise  her  daughter  against 
such  pernicious  studies.  I  see  that 
each  is  so  much  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  her  own  opinion,  that  any 
arguments  I  could  use  either  for 
novels  or  against  them,  would  be 
unavailing.  I  shall,  therefore,  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  replying  to  these 
correspondents  in  the  words  of  my 
j  old  favourite,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 


1  v  :  “  Much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.” 

I  shall  not,  however,  reply  in  this 
manner  to  the  young  lady  who  re¬ 
quests  my  advice,  whether  she  shall 
or  shall  not  wear  rouge.  It  is  in 
j  vain  that  she  tells  me  she  looks 
beautiful  with  it,  and  appears  like 
a  spectre  without.  I  cannot  con- 
I  sent  that  Heaven  s  last,  best,  tair- 
j  est  work  should  thus,  under  pre- 
j  tence  of  improvement,  be  cruelly 
I  destroyed ;  for  my  fair  correspond* 
T  T  2 
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ent  ma)"  rest  assured,  that  however 
the  venders  of  this  vile  stuff  may 
affect  to  diguise  its  pernicious  qua¬ 
lities,  its  invariable  effect  is  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  approaches  of  age,  to 
Steal  from  the  cheek  its  natural  and 
healthy  colour,  and  substitute  in  its 
stead  a  sickly,  sallow,  and  disgust¬ 
ing  tint.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  con¬ 
stitution,  as  well  as  the  complex¬ 
ion,  too  often  falls  a  victim  to  the 
deleterious  ingredients  employed 
in  the  composition  of  this  false 
bloom,  which,  after  all,  imposes 
upon  no  one;  for  though  we  may 
he  duped  at  the  first  glance,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  deception  to 
continue,  because  the  fine  and  va¬ 
rying  tints  of  the  natural  complex¬ 
ion  cannot  be  successfully  imitated 
even  by  the  most  skilful  adept  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  toilet.  Let  me 
then  earnestly  advise  my  fair  cor¬ 
respondent  to  content  herself  with 
her  natural  complexion,  or  at  least 
to  try  to  improve  it  only  by  such 
means  as  I  shall  recommend.  I 
would  prescribe  exercise  and  early 
hours;  temperance,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  my  correspondent  already 


practises;  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  three  united,  will  benefit  the 
complexion  more  than  any  cosme¬ 
tic  that  ever  was  invented. 

A  gentleman  signing  himself 
4CLatelove,”a  name  which  by  the  bye 
is  appropriate  enough,  desires  my 
advice  how  to  manage  his  sprightly 
young  wife.  He  complains  that 
she  treats  him  as  if  he  was  a  fool, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  any 
right  to  be  angry  at  it.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  give  a  proof  of  his 
wisdom  in  uniting  himself  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year  to  a  girl  iri  her 
sixteenth.  From  the  particulars 
which  he  has  communicated  to  me, 
I  look  upon  his  case  to  he  despe¬ 
rate ;  and  I  would  advise  him  to 
purchase  peace  at  the  price  which 
his  lady  and  her  friends  think  pro¬ 
per  to  demand.  He  tnay  think 
himself  well  off  in  procuring  a  se¬ 
parate  maintenance,  even  at  the 
expense  of  half  his  fortune,  for  it 
is  the  only  step  he  can  now  take  to 
avoid  infamy  and  disquiet  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

S.  Sagephjz. 
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LETTER  XXII. 

( Concl udtd  from  p.  251 . ) 


As  soon  as  the  canon  was  gone, 
u  Now,”  thought  I,  “  the  girl  will 
recollect  herself,  and  be  ready  to 
die  with  shame  but  I  was  as  much 
mistaken  as  I  was  three  hours  ago 
when  alone  with  her  in  the  library. 
46  Oh!”  said  she,  turning  to  me, 
“  what  a  happy  day  is  this!  The 
kind,  worthy  gentleman  !  We  have 
been  conversing  about  the  past. 
He  lias  begged  me  a  thousand  par¬ 


dons,  and  we  are  now  better  friends 
than  ever.  And  do  you  know,” 
continued  she,  addressing  her  aunt, 
u  I  am  going  back  to  his  house  this 
evening  —  he  insists  upon  it.  If 
then  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 

put  up  my  things - ” — 64  Was  I 

not  right,”  said  the  aunt,  interrupt¬ 
ing  her, 4<  when  I  often  advised  you 
to  be  upon  your  guard,  and  pro¬ 
phesied  your  return  to  your  olti 
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friend  ?  Aye,  aye,  I  know  what’s 
what,  I  warrant.” — “  Very  true,” 
replied  the  niece,  with  the  utmost 
naivete:  u  hut  without  the  kind 
mediation  of  this  gentleman” — 
what  a  stab  her  praise  gave  to  my 
heart! — “  who  knows  how  long 
your  prophecy  might  have  conti¬ 
nued  unaccomplished  !” — “To  tell 
the  truth,”  replied  the  old  woman, 
■f*  nothing  could  give  me  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  to  look  up  your  things, 
for  the  dean  seemed  dreadfully  en¬ 
raged  against  you  when  he  went 
mvay,and  I  should  certainly  he  or* 
dered  back  to  the  hospital  if  I  had 
no  other  niece  in  the  world  than 
you.”  With  these  words,  to  which  I 
listened  with  a  confusion  that  a  man 
who  had  never  been  in  such  a  house 
either  at  Berlin  or  elsewhere  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  feel,  the 
odious  creature  rose  and  retired. 
Though  1  was  glad  on  the  one  hand 
to  have  her  out  of  my  sight,  vet  on 
the  other  her  absence  threw  me  into 
some  embarrassment,  as  I  was  now 
left  alone  again  with  her  pretty 
niece,  whom  1  could  no  longer  look 
at  for  abhorrence.  My  old  friend. 
Chance,  relieved  me  from  this  di¬ 
lemma  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  hag 
shut  the  door,  than  it  was  opened 
by  Bastian.  “  Monsieur  Fez,”  said 

he,  “  requests  permission - ” — 

u  Shew  him  in,”  said  I ;  and  the  ho- 
nesttfellow  entered  with  a  profound 
obeisance.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
always  understood  one  another  with 
half  words,  and  so  we  did  on  the 
present  occasion.  “  I  could  not 

refrain,  on  tins  joyful  day - ” — 

“  Right,  mv  dear  Monsieur  Fez  ;  a 

happier  day  in  all  my  life - ” — 

“  Might  I  request,  sir,  to  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  sight  of  the  incom¬ 
bustible-*—--” —  “  By  all  means; 


but  first  take  a  seat,  Monsieur  Fez 
— here  by  the  side  of  Clara — and 
you,  my  dear,  hand  our  neighbour 
the  glass  that  stands  before  you.” 
Without  further  consideration,  she 
immediately  reached  him  the  glass 
which  the  canon  had  left  in  her 
care,  and  he  received  it  from  her 
hand  with  evident  delight;  while  I, 
Edward,  conceived  an  idea, which,  I 
hope,  will  thoroughly  convince  you 
of  my  sincere  contempt  for  this 
creature.  <;  You  have  always,”  said 
I  to  the  bookseller,  “  manifested  so 
much  respect  and  affection  for 
Clara,  who  has  grown  up  under 
your  eyes  to  be  the  model  of  piety 
which  she  now  exhibits,  that  you 
will  certainly  be  much  gratified  to 
hear - .  But,  my  dear,”  address¬ 

ing  myself  to  her,  “  I  am  sorry  that 
1  have  so  much  business  to  settle 
before  my  departure.  1  f  you  would 
take  the  trouble  to  relate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  M.  Fez,  he  will  be 
much  better  pleased  to  hear  them 
fromyour  lips  than  from  mine.  Shew 
the  good  man  the  spot  where  the 
celebrated  hook  was  placed,  and— 
but  first  take  another  glass  of  w  ine 
apiece — satisfy  his  curiosity  as  far 
as  you  can.  I  have,  you  know,  my 
dear  Clara,  many  little  claims  upon 
vou,  and  cannot  resign  them  with 
pleasure  hut  to  a  man  to  whom  I 
am  under  such  great  obligations  as 
to  M.  Fez.  But  let  me  beg  you 
more  especially  to  consider,  that 
the  friendship  of  a  bookseller  is  the 
best  medium  for  giving  publicity 
to  a  miracle.”  My  representations 
had  the  desired  effect.  She  thought 
of  nothing  hut  her  legend,  and 
swallowed  her  wine. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many 
glasses  this  last  made;  but  of  this 
I  am  sure,  from  the  facility  with 
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which  she  acceded  to  my  proposal 
in  favour  of  M.  Fez,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  mixture  ferment¬ 
ing  in  it,  from  which  any  female, 
not  thoroughly  depraved,  would 
have  turned  with  the  strongest  dis¬ 
gust.  “  And  this  creature,”  ex¬ 
claimed  I,  as  she  shewed  poor  Fez 
the  way ,u  thou  eouldst,  by  a  chain  of 
sophistries,  connect  so  closely  with 
thy  fondest  wishes !  eouldst,  with¬ 
out  being  intoxicated,  discover  in 
her  the  model  of  female  perfection, 
and  hast  nothing  to  thank  for  it  but 
a  bottle  of  champaign,  that  thou 
hast  not  made  thyself  contemptible 
to  thy  friends  and  in  thine  own 
eyes,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
tvhole  Cotntat  1  What  would  have 
become  of  thee,  had  the  young 
hypocrite  discovered  the  resolution 
which  thou  hadst  already  formed, 
and  engaged  thee  to  take  as  many 
glasses  as  thou  hast  filled  for  her! 
Oh!  what  a  sorry  thing  is  the  hu¬ 
man  understanding!  and  how  easi¬ 
ly  can  I  now  account  for  it,  that  so 
many  excellent,  learned,  and  wor¬ 
th}’  men  of  my  acquaintance — their 
names  would  fill  a  quire  of  paper — 
have  become  the  matrimonial  pro¬ 
perty  of  strumpets!  Poor  Danish 
dog  !  thou  wouldst  have  had  a  more 
r surly  master  than  he  whom  thou 
now  followest ;  and  as  for  you,  my 
good  John  and  Margot,  into  what  a 
miserable  family  might  my  melan¬ 
choly  fate  have  brought  you  !  Let 
me  never  forget  this  critical  hour ! 
let  me  turn  to  it  in  my  journal 
whenever  a  fresh  innocent  face  in¬ 
volves  me  in  such  false  Lavaterian 
deductions!  Let  Bastian  remind 
me  as  often  as  he  will  of  his  inno¬ 
cent  sister  when  I  am  about  to 
lock  a  chamber-door  ;  and  let  Pro¬ 
logue  and  Epilogue  guard  me  as 


long  as  I  need  a  guard  upon  my 
conduct,  and  occasionally  recite 
their  doggerel,  in  which  there  is  in 
reality  more  sound  sense  than  in 
all  the  nuptial  formalities  and  ora* 
lions. 

While  Clara  was  making  a  due 
return  for  the  obligations  which 
M.  Fez  had  conferred  on  me — while 
she  was  revenging  me  on  my  su¬ 
percilious  enemy,  the  dean,  and 
recompensing  the  hypocritical  ca* 
non  for  the  first  instructions  which, 
as  it  was  now  clear  to  me,  he  had 
given  her  in  the  art  of  deception, 
1  rejoiced  at  the  due  proportion  of 
the  rewards  and  punishments  al¬ 
lotted  in  this  instance  by  Chance, 
the  divinity  of  my  ode,  and  thank* 

I  ed  him  more  heartily  than  I  had 
I  ever  yet  done,  for  the  inestimable 
j|  benefits  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
j;  me  since  I  first  chanted  his  praises 
j|  in  the  papal  territory. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  “  If,”  said 
I  to  myself, “  you  mean  to  pass  the 
boundaries  to-day,  you  have  no 
time  to  lose.”  1  summoned  my  peo¬ 
ple.  u  There,  Bastian,  is  my  pass¬ 
port ;  carry  it  to  the  post,  and  or¬ 
der  me  six  stout  horses.  As  for 
you  two  others— in  the  hope  that 
you  are  honest  fellows — perhaps 
|  the  only  ones  to  he  found  here,  anti 
|  whom  God  may  please  to  &ave  from 
j  this  Sodom  before  he  rains  down 
|  fire  and  brimstone  upon  it — I  will 
take  you  into  my  service.  Let  me 
finish  what  I  have  to  say,  and  spare 
your  thanks!  Still,  however, though 
I  have  no  intention  of  making  any 
ostentatious  display,  it  is  impossi* 
ble  for  you  to  accompany  me  in 
these  papal  rags;  for  every  one 
would  suppose  that  I  had  abused 
his  holiness  worse  than  l>r.  Luther, 
and  that  you  were  conveying  ine  to 
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the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, or  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  the  Inquisition.  Neither 
does  it  suit  me  to  stay  here  till  a 
livery  can  be  made  for  you  ;  so 
that  I  see  no  other  way  than  to 
leave  you  here  till  some  tailor  has 
supplied  you,  when  you  may  fol¬ 
low  me  to  Marseilles.”-— 44  All!  mv 

*  (I 

kind,  my  generous  master!”  cried 
tbe  two  brothers  alternately,  u  if  j 
we  were  to  remain  here  one  hour 
without  your  protection,  your  kind 
intentions  would  be  frustrated.” — 

^  But,”  cried  I,  for  all  tbe  bells 
were  just  ringing  for  vespers/4  have 
you  no  shop  where  second-hand 
clothes  are  sold  here?”— 44  Plenty 
of  them,”  repJied  they. — 44  Well, 
then,”  said  I,  44  go  and  procure 
whatever  best  suits  the  colour  of 
nvy  carriage.”  1  gave  them  money, 
and  away  ran  the  two  brothers  as  if 
the  devil  was  after  them.  God 
knows  what  trouble  1  may  he  bring¬ 
ing  upon  myself  by  my  good¬ 
nature  ! 

My  present  situation  begins  to 
appear  most  uncomfortable,  and 
makes  me  quite  impatient.  Only 
look  round,  Edward,  and  tell  me  if 
it  be  possible  to  feel  otherwise 
amidst  the  scenes  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  H£rer  before  my  eyes, 
a  suspended  bacchanal  that  will 
soon  recommence — on  one  side  the 
oratory  of  the  old  woman,  who 
traffics  with  her  nieces,  and  on  the 
other  my  bedchamber,  which  Clara 
and  the  bookseller  have  been  for 
some  time  past  profaning.  In  truth, 

I  seem  like  St.  Anthony  among  the 

devils. - There  they  come  at  last 

from  the  library.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  cast  a  single  glance  at 
tlie  girl;  but  in  order  to  complete 
my  documents,  1  must  hear  what 

or  Fez,  who  comes  creeping  to 


my  writing-table,  has  to  say  for 
himself. 

I  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
civilities  that  lie  had  shewn  to  me. 
He  silently  pressed  my  hand  three 
times,  as  they  do  in  Golconda  to 
the  dealers  in  diamonds.  This  was 
intelligible  enough;  but  my  self- 
love  was  not  satisfied  till  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  more  circumstantial  parti¬ 
culars.  Meanwhile  we  heard  the 
canon  ascending  the  stairs,  and  the 
honest  bookseller  made  a  precipi¬ 
tate  retreat.  Clara  hastily  filled 
the  glass  which  her  friend  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  custody.  In  this 
petty  act  I  found,  according  to  my 
view  of  things,  so  much  presence 
of  mind  and  female  prudence,  that 
I  am  under  no  concern  respecting 
her  future  fortunes.  On  the  en¬ 
trance  of  tlie  breathless  prelate,  I 
rose  for  a  moment,  and  hastily  set¬ 
tled  my  account  with  him,  which 
he  handed  me,  together  with  the 
discharge  of  the  two  soldiers,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  object  of 
his  wishes — his  chair.  He  took  up 
his  glass,  which  he  had  left,  as  a 
mason  does  his  trowel,  by  way  of  a 
sign  that  lie  shall  speedily  return 
to  his  work,  and  emptied  it  with 
manifest  relish  and  a" truly  tender 
glance  at  Clara.  How  slender  is 
the  thread  of  human  happiness! 
How  seldom  is  it  but  it  depends  on 
our  ignorance  and  imagination  ! 
Had  the  good  man  had  the  least  no¬ 
tion  of  what  M.  Fez  had  been  at 
during  his  absence  with  his  glass 
and  his  Clara,  how  would  it  have 
poisoned  all  that  now  seemed  so 
grateful  to  his  palate  and  fancy  ! 
He  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the 
same  wine  which  he  left  standing 
upon  the  table,  and  asserted,  with 
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the  look  of  a  connoisseur, 
tongue  was  delicate  enough  to  as¬ 
certain  what  glass  of  a  bottle  it  was 
that  he  might  be  drinking.  I  had 
little  inclination  to  dispute  this  dis¬ 
criminating  property  of  his  palate, 
and  Clara  still  less;  she  had  even 
the  politeness  to  relieve  me  from 
the  duty  of  replenishing  his  glass, 
when  she  observed  me  look  wist¬ 
fully  across  the  room  at  my  w riling* 
table.  I  can,  therefore,  proceed 
quietly  with  my  narrative. 

My  two  comic,  or,  if  you  please, 
burlesque  attendants  are  returned 
from  the  shop,  and  cut  a  pretty  de 
cent  figure.  They  are  carrying 
iny  things  to  the  carriage;  the  six 
horses  are  likewise  there.  I  take 
the  less  notice  of  my  two  Bac¬ 
chants,  as  the  saliow  Bertilia  has 
brought  in  her  niece’s  bundle,  and 
is  snoring  away  upon  the  chair  that 
served  for  her  judgment-seat.  This 
harmony  increases,  if  possible,  my 
impatience  to  be  gone  out  of  this 
sink  of  iniquity.  As  it  is  too  late 
to  reach  Aix  to-nigln,  it  shall  be 
my  evening’s  occupation  to  com¬ 
plete  my  account  of  this  eventful 
day  wherever  I  may  take  up  my 
lodging ;  and  to  celebrate  with  you 
my  departure  from  the  papal  terri- 
tory,  and  the  close  of  a  week,  which 
opens  the  year  in  a  manner  most 
humiliating  to  the  overweening 
pride  of  my  virtue. 

With  an  oath  that  I  would  never 
again  approach  so  near  to  a  casuist, 
a  female  saint,  or  a  charitable  foun¬ 
dation,  1  left  the  group  which  I 
have  described  above;  and  quietly 
taking  my  hat  and  cane  from  the 
corner,  where  the  pious  Bertilia 
was  enjoying  deserved  repose,  J 
had  already  reached  the  door  when 
canon  remarked  my  departure. 


nouncing  4  distinct  Adieu l  instead 
of  which  he  kept  making,  the  sign 
of  the  cross  as  long  as  I  was  ip 
sight.  Clara  politely  tripped  ajTtgy 
me  to  the  hall,  where  her  overflow 
in g  gratitude  pressed  upon  nu  a 
couple  of  kisses,  which,  if  it  pie«*&e 
God,  shall  be  the  last  that  l  eygjf 
receive  from  a  saint.  Oiv  the.Map*& 
1  was  met  by  the  tawny  yvocurciq y 
who  presented  to  me  a  copy  of  his 
certificate  of  the  imracly,  ajpi 
the  same  tune  a  note  from  th^  dean* 
assuring  me  of  his  unbounded  in¬ 
spect,  and  entreating  me?  if  I  should 
ever  revisit  these  domains  of  Uft 
holiness,  to  cherish  and  strengthen 
that  friendship  which  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  for  me  whilst  acting  as  the 
unworthy  president  of  the  tribunal* 
and  listening  to  my  triumphant 
oration.  He  styled  me  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  personage,  expressly  forun- 
ed  by  God  to  govern  tiie  blind  po¬ 
pulace;  and  commended  hitu^eif 
to  me  as  urgently  as  if  he  had 
thought  me  his  equal.  I  returned 
a  verbal  answer  to  his  compliments 
by  his  messenger,  lamenting  thgt 
my  departure  should  so  soon  inter¬ 
rupt  a  friendship  which  nothing 
but  a  miracle  could  have  establish¬ 
ed  between  us;  and  as>u ring  bitty, 
that  if  I  should  ever  set  foot  agafo 
in  Avignon,  I  would  pfoce  ipyself 
entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  foen  I 
hoped  I  should  become  vvh^t  his 
too  great  kindness  already  tppk  tge 
for.  By  this  time  I  had  reached 
the  door,  when  1  recollected,  that 
in  my  haste  to  get  out  of  CUr  •' 
sight  I  had  for  gotten  my  journal, 
which*  as  1  l informed  you*  i 
placed  for  cotvcealment  in  Kous- 
se ati’s  head.  Berhaps  it  had  hv-ei- 
he  tter  for  the  world  if  old  ifoudb. 

x  I  a  *  Iv  ■ v  k  l  W  1 
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had  found  it  in  cleaning  the  room, 
and  destroyed  it  for  waste  paper; 
but  perhaps  not:  who  can  tell? 
'to  me,  however,  it  would  have 
been,  I  hope  to  God,  an  irretrieva¬ 
ble  loss,  as  I  trust  I  shall  never  pass 
eight  such  days  as  the  last ;  and  my 
memory  is  much  too  treacherous  to 
enable  me  to  renew  that  which  I 
am  c  onfident  will  he  a  useful  lesson 
to  me  during  my  whole  life.  I  ran 
tt p  stairs  into  the  room,  and  straight 
to  the  mantel-piece.  Luckily  old 
Heriilia  was  still  asleep.  44  Don’t 
disturb  yourself,”  said  I  to  Clara, 
who  was  seated  on  the  canon’s 
knees,  and  stared  at  me  in  the  ut¬ 
most  astonishment ;  44  I  have  only 
forgotten  some  papers,  w hich  would 
scarcely  have  been  worth  coming 
hack  for,  had  they  not  beeh  lied 
with  your  ga&ter,  my  dear  Clara, 
which  is  far  too  precious  to  me  to 
be  left  behind.  Once  more  adieu, 
and  salute  your  aunt  from  me.” — 
u  What!”  stammered  the  canon, 
44  what  did  you  say  concerning 
Clara’s  garter?” — 44  The  dear  girl 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  herself,” replied  I,  shut¬ 
ting  the  door  after  me.  The  space 
before  the  house,  and  all  the  streets 
as  fat  as  I  could  see,  were  thronged 
with  people,  who,  the  moment  1 
appeared,  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  begged  my  blessing.  Some 
of  the  most  devout  eagerly  pressed 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  unhar¬ 
nessing  the  horses,  and  drawing 
my  carriage;  and  I  had  no  other 
means  of  preventing  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  veneration,  than  by 
pointing  to  the  open  door  of  the 
house,  ttnd  telling  them  that  they 
wottld  there  find  all  my  miracles  in 
the  hands  of  the  canon.  They  now 
poured  into  the  house;  my  postil- 
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lions  obtained  sufficient  room  to 
crack  their  whips,  and  to  drive  off 
without  running  over  any  person. 
Wherever  1  passed,  the  inhabitants 
j  were  all  in  motion. 

We  were  already  far  from  Avig¬ 
non  before  I  could  extricate  my¬ 
self  a  little  from  the  contusion  of 
my  conflicting  ideas.  1  looked 
hack  at  one  lime  with  a  sarcastic 
feeling,  at  another  with  anger  and 
shame,  and  then  again  with  the 
warmest  satisfaction,  at  the  time 
that  was  just  past,  and  at  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  I  had  fortunately  esca- 
j  ped,  less  to  the  honour  of  my  pru¬ 
dence,  than  to  the  glory  of  my  de¬ 
liverer — Chance.  Now  I  proudly 
reviewed  the  mass  of  experience 
j  with  which  I  had,  in  the  space  of 
!|  eight  days,  so  incredibly  increased 
j  my  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind;  and  now  I  was  ready  to 
quarrel  with  myself,  because  they 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
day  had  completely  exhausted  my 
strength,  and  sleep  overpowered 
tne  in  the  midst  of  my  reflections. 
I  dare  say  I  should  not  have  open¬ 
ed  my  eyes  till  I  had  reached  my 
inn,  had  my  attendants  had  sense  to 
change  horses  without  disturbing 
me,  at  tile  last  station  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Comtat.  44  Sir,”  cried 
lone  of  the  brothers,  44  won’t  you 
please  to  alight?” — 44  What  for?” 
said  I,  half  awake. — 44  This,”  said 
he,  44  rs  the  last  place  in  the  terri- 
;  tories  of  the  pope.” — 44  So  much 
the  better,”  rejoined  1,  throwing 
;  myself  into  the  other  corner  of  the 
chaise.— 44  But, sir, ’’cried  they  both* 
44  this  is  Cava i lion.” — 44  Well,”  re¬ 
plied  I,  angrily,  44  what  is  that  to 
me  r”  There  was  no  getting  rid  of 
the  fellow.— 44  We  thought,”  said 
U  u 
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he,  “  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
Prophet/’-  “  What  the  d — 1  pro¬ 
phet?’*  cried  I,  rousing  myself. — 
<c  The  same  to  which  we  owed  both 
our  good  luck  and  our  misfortunes. 
It  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  post- 
house.” — “  My  good  fellows,”  said 
I,  “  you  have  still  nothing  but  your 
destroyed  theatre  in  your  heads. 
You  must  learn  to  forget  that,  and 
not  to  be  constantly  stunning  my 
ears  about  it,  especially  when  1  am 
asleep.  But  tell  me,  is  Clara’s  un¬ 
cle  yet  living?” — “  Oh,  yes  !”  was 
the  reply. — “  Well,”  thought  I,  “  as 
I  am  disturbed,  I  may  as  well  see 
what  kind  of  a  relation  I  was  so 
near  acquiring  to-day  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  may  let  them  shew  me  the 
bed  where  the  devil  first  appeared 
to  the  girl,  la  strange  places,  peo¬ 
ple  often  go  to  see  much  less  in¬ 
teresting  objects.”  1  followed  my 
guides  to  the  Prophet,  and  found  in 
my  uncle  a  very  communicative 
personage. 

“  Heyday,  gentlemen,”  cried  he 
in  amazement,  clapping  his  hands 
to  his  sides,  as  soon  as  he  recog- 
nised  the  doctor  and  the  devil,  “  I 
perceive  by  your  dress  that  things 
have  changed  with  you  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  for 
I  shall  always  consider  myself 
obliged  to  you  for  having  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  tricks  of  my  good- 
for-nothing  niece.  I  did  not,  to  be 
sure,  express  all  my  vexation  to 
you  at  the  time;  but,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  nig  lit  when  you  ap¬ 
peared  to  her,  1  can  assure  you,  all 
that  I  am  worth  (and  it  is  not  a  tri¬ 
fle)  would  have  been  hers.  But 
that’s  all  over  now,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  left  it  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.”  Little  as  I  had 
reason  to  interest  myself  in  behalf 
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of  this  hussy,  still  it  seemed  to  mfc 
to  he  unjust  in  her  relations  to  de¬ 
prive  her  of  an  inheritance,  to  which 
she,  with  all  her  faults,  had  a  better 
claim  than  St.  Mary  Magdalene.” 
— “  Like  the  latter,”  thought  I, 
u  she  may  be  converted  in  time,  es¬ 
pecially  when  she  no  longer  needs 
the  favour  of  canons  and  of  deans.” 
1  therefore  endeavoured  to  divert 
him  from  his  resolution,  but  in  vain. 
When  I  made  mention,  with  due 
caution,  of  tbe  miracle,  and  related 
that  the  canon,  from  veneration  for 
his  niece’s  namesake,  was  going  to 
receive  her  again  into  his  house, 
the  good  man  burst  into  a  passion 
which  I  was  unable  to  appease. 
“  And  so  he  tnay,”  replied  he; 
u  but  I  will  take  especial  care  that 
neither  she  nor  her  seducer  shall 
ever  set  foot  again  in  mine.”  He 
conducted  me  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  and  pointing  to  a  bed, 
i  “  Here,  sir,”  said  he,  with  tears  in 
i  his  eyes,  “  the  best,  the  most  beau- 
1  tiful,  and  most  innocent  of  girl* 
was  ruined,  but  not  through  my 
fault.  What  Christian  could  have 
imagined,  that  a  child,  like  her,  had 
any  thing  to  fear  from  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  who  arrived  late,  fatigued 
with  travelling,  and  begged  for  a 
night’s  lodging  ;  a  child  that  was 

yet - but  I  need  say  no  more? 

•  you  understand  me,  sir.  O  tnerci- 
.  ful  God,  what  pastors  hast  thou 
given  us  !  I  was  proud  of  the  girl, 
for  a  prettier  face  and  more  elegant 
figure  you  would  not  meet  with  far 
or  near.” — “Alas!”  rejoined  I,  with 
a  sigh,  “  I  know  her,  my  friend, 
perhaps  better  than  you  do.  1  have 
lived  for  a  week  past  under  the 
i  same  roof  with  Iter.” — “  And  are 
1  now  going,  1  suppose,”  continued 
|  lie,  lowering  his  tone,  “  to  Mont- 
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pcllier?” — “  Oh,  no!”  rejoined  I, 
looking  at  him  with  some  surprise; 

“  1  am  now  going  to  Marseilles, 
where  I  intend  to  pass  the  winter 

- ”  —  “  Well  then,”  said  he,  \ 

“  don’t  take  it  amiss,  but  I  cannot  i 
believe  that  you  know  my  niece  so 
well  ns  I  do*  You  have  reason  to 
rejoice,  sir.  You  are  the  first  tra¬ 
veller  I  have  met  with,  that  has  lived 
in  t lie  neighbourhood  of  this  crea¬ 
ture,  and  could  taik  of  her  with 
temper,  and  even  speak  a  good  word 
for  her.” — “  Why  indeed,”  said  I, 
M  to  recur  to  the  subject,  it  grieves 
me  that  a  man  who  has  acquired 
property,  and  well  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  it,  should  entertain  the 
design  of  leaving  it  to  a  saint,  who 
perhaps  n£ver  committed  a  greater 
sin  than  in  being  converted.” — 
“  That  is  indeed  a  puzzle  for  me,” 
answered  mine  host;  “and  I  will 
cheerfully  give  your  postillions  a 
bottle  of  wine,  that  they  may  allow 
you  time  to  explain  it.” — “  A  mi- 
I  replied,  “  will  he  sufficient 
for  that.  1  have  not,  as  you  must 
fee  convinced,  the  smallest  interest 
m  the  matter;  neither  have  1  any 
g  r ud ge  a  gai  n  $ t  S t . M  ary  Magd  a  len e :  i 
-—but  the  consideration  in  which 
she  is  universally  held — the  church¬ 
es  that  are  dedicated  to  her — the 
encomiums  passed  upon  her  in  eve¬ 
ry  pulpit,  and  the  honours  paid  to 
her  tears,  have,  believe  me,  robbed 
more  virtuous  females  of  their  in¬ 
nocence  than  all  the  canons  put 
together;  and  that,  God  knows,  is 
saying  a  great  deal :  for  such  is  the 
perversity  of  the  human  heart,  that, 
in  order  to  become  a  repentant  sin- 
ner  like  the  so  highly  vaunted  Mag¬ 
dalene,  most  will  think  they  must 
spend  their  youth  as  she  did.  Were 
1  40  your  place,  landlord,  I  would 


rather  leave  my  savings  at  my 
death  to  the  poor.”  —  “  To  the 
poor,  sir !”  repeated  he  sarcasti¬ 
cally  :  “  in  this  beautiful,  fertile, 
uncultivated  country,  can  there  be 
poor  who  need  support?  Are  there 
not  already  foundations  enough 
for  the  indolent?  Is  there  a  person 
here  who  is  disposed  to  work?  Do 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  find  it 
more  convenient  to  beg  or  to  steal 
while  they  are  young ;  to  go  to 
confession,  and  obtain  forgiveness 
for  their  sins,  that  they  may  run  up 
a  fresh  score;  and  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  a  charitable  founda¬ 
tion  when  they  grow  old  and  in¬ 
firm  ?  This  is  the  life  led  by  the 
father,  continued  by  the  son,  and 
transmitted  hy  him  again  to  his 
children.  No,  sir,  the  poor  shall 
not  have  a  sou  of  mine.  But  as  you 
have  put  me  a  little  out  of  conceit 
with  Mary  Magdalene,  l  believe  I 
shall  alter  my  will,  and  adopt  some 
pretty  good  girl  as  my  daughter, 
who  may  one  day  make  some  ho- 
nest  man  happy  with  my  fortune.” 
—  “  Do  that,  my  dear  uncle,”  said 
I,  getting  into  my  carriage  ;  “  res¬ 
cue  one  victim  from  the  seductions 
of  your  canons,  and  who  shall,  if 
possible,  fully  compensate  you  and 
virtue  for  the  great  loss  which  you 
have  sustained  in  Clara.  I  am  not 
a  little  gratified  to  have  met  with 
at  least  one  honest  man  before  l 
quit  this  country.  God  bless  you  ! 
Farewell !” 

It  was  nottill  I  reached  the  gate 
of  the.  town  that  I  perceived  that  l 
had  been  upon  an  island,  and  had 
the  less  difficulty  to  conceive  how, 
in  this  spot,  secluded  as  it  was, 
some  degree  of  honesty  had  still 
been  preserved. 

The  bridge  over  the  Durance 
U  u  2 
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appeared  so  dangerous,  that,  in 
spite  of  St.  Nepomuk,  who  was 
placed  upon  it  for  its  protection, 

I  alighted,  and  would  not  venture 
over  it  till  1  saw  my  carriage  safe 
on  the  opposite  side. 

The  sun  had  descended  to  the 
margin  of  the  horizon,  and  his  rays 
gilded  the  vanishing  landscape. 
The  road  was  up  hill ;  the  horses 
proceeded  slowly ;  and  absorbed  in 
thought,  I  followed  the  carriage  on 
foot.  When  we  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  desired  my  people 
to  go  on  gently,  that  the  horses 
might  recover  their  wind,  while  1 
seated  myself  on  the  roots  of  a  de¬ 
cayed  olive-tree,  and  endeavoured 
to  express  the  sensations  that 
thronged  upon  my  heart.  How 
different  were  they  from  those 
which  poured  from  it  when  I  quit¬ 
ted  Cavarac  and  its  delicious 
scenes ;  when,  with  the  sympathetic 
feeling  of  virtue,  I  parted  from  my 
beloved  Margot!  Beneath  a  still 
more  beautiful  sky,  how  relaxed 
did  I  here  find  all  the  energies  of 
nature  amid  the  indolence  of  a 
depraved  population !  What  a 
dreary  prospect!  As  far  as  my 
eye  could  reach,  I  descried  images 
of  saints  on  naked  hills ;  decayed 
roads  and  broken  dykes  consigned 
to  the  protection  of  rotten  idols 
with  inglorious  names;  and  heard 
the  ringing  of  bells  for  vespers  in 
the  villages  scattered  around.  Not 
a  shepherd  was  to  be  seen  driving 
home  his  satisfied  flock;  not  a 
ploughman  following  his  weary 
horses  in  obedience  to  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  repose;  not  a  vine-dress- 
er,  attended  by  his  sportive  chil- 
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dren,  sallied  from  his  vineyard. 
u  Great  God  !”  I  exclaimed,  fold¬ 
ing  my  hands,  “  how  much  longer 
wilt  thou  permit  this  misunder- 
standingof  thy  benovolent  designs, 
this  contempt  of  that  nature  which 
thou  hast  created !  How  much 
longer  will  the  citizen  waste  his 
valuable  time,  the  husbandman  his 
useful  strength,  the  labourer  the 
scanty  earnings  of  the  few  hours 
that  are  left  him  for  rrork,  to  pro*, 
cure  costly  decorations  for  wax- 
puppets,  and  a  life  of  luxurious 
indolence  for  the  servants  of  these 
idols  !  How  much  longer  will  tliey 
dispense  with  lights  in  their  houses 
and  fires  upon  their  hearths,  in  or* 
j  der,  by  a  meritorious  darkness,  to 
1  furnish  oil  for  the  everlasting 
j  lamps!  How  long  will  the  slaves 
of  devotion  exchange  the  labours 
of  their  sons  for  consecrated  bones, 
and  corrupt  the  atmosphere  of 
their  chambers  with  the  effluvia  of 
their  holiness  !  How  much  longer  j 
j  gracious  God  !  will  these  idiots  in¬ 
voke  all  the  saints  for  the  speedy 
developement  of  their  daughters, 
in  order  to  present  their  virgin 
blossoms  to  lascivious  monks,  whp 
regard  all  the  firstlings  of  nature 
and  industry  as  their  rightful  pro¬ 
perty  !  For  how  many  more  gene¬ 
rations,”  cried  I,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  “  will  this  transition  to  truth 
and  liberty  be  yet  delayed  !” 

While  I  thus  spoke,  with  my 
eyes  raised  to  heaven,  the  eternal 
sqn  threw  his  parting  beams  over 
the  rocky  hill :  once  more  I  sur¬ 
veyed  this  highly  beautiful  but 
misused  tract,  and  proceeded 
my  carriage. 
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EUPHEMISM,  or  the  ART  of  AVOIDING  CALLING  THINGS 
by  THEIR  RIGHT  NAMES. 

FOR  THE  REPOSITORY . 


It  ia  only  the  stupid  custom 
of  savages  and  of  children  to  call  j 
every  thing  by  its  right  name. 
The  art  of  disguising  offensive  j 
words  commenced  with  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  but  Blair,  when  writing  on 
figurative  expressions,  and  Rollin, 
when  treating  of  oratorical  expe¬ 
dients,  have  not  attended  to  the 
jEtrt  of  avoiding  the  right  name  as 
applied  to  politics,  morality,  or 
even  to  the  sciences. 

Horace  has  demonstrated,  in  one 
of  his  satires,  the  inconvenience 
which  arises  in  ordinary  life  from 
the  misapplication  of  the  right 
name.  As  long  as  society  exists, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  eve¬ 
ry  one  should  grant  that  indul¬ 
gence,  which  in  his  turn  he  will 
have  occasion  to  require.  Let  us 
imitate  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
find  an  excuse  for  the  visible  de¬ 
fects  of  their  children. 

Jf  a  4«tatf, 't  18  ada/ling;  if  it  squint,  ’li*  a 
leer ; 

But  If  it  has  rickets,  the  word  you  ne'er  hear ; 
But  by  a  kind  expedient,  as  innocent  as  m  at. 
They  say  that  the  pet  is  not  string  upon  it* 
r,  i'eel. 

Grown  children  like  to  be  judg¬ 
ed  with  the  same  forbearance. 

Insist  your  friend  is  jjood,  though  perhaps  he 
might  he  wjserj 

Call  t'other  economical,  although  a  noted 

miser ; 

If  rude,  call  him  frank;  if  stmrling  and  sar¬ 
castic,  {A (l  v  ;rj  o, '!  •;  y  > 

Declare  he  loves  a  joke,  and  hates  to  he  bom¬ 
bastic. 

*  ,C~  ' 

If  you  wish  to  pass  for  a  critic, 
equally  enlightened  and  benevo¬ 
lent;  if  you  wish  to  be  every  where 


spoken  of  as  the  English  Aristar¬ 
chus,  the  Quintilian  of  the  age,  do 
not  trouble  yourself  to  study  the 
ancients  or  the  moderns  ;  do  not 
crowd  your  head  with  facts  and 
!  ideas  ;  do  not,  like  a  vigilant  sen¬ 
tinel,  defend  the  cause  of  manners 
and  principles  ;  do  not  pretend  to 
distribute  with  impartiality  and  in¬ 
dependence  praise  and  blame  :  all 
that  is  unnecessary;  what  is  es¬ 
sential,  is  not  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names. 

If  a  writer  present  you  with  an 
elaborate  work  in  quarto,  made  up 
of  Greek  citations,  which  he  knows 
not  how  to  read  ;  filled  with  doc~ 
trine,  which  is  not  borrowed  but 
purchased ,  in  the  expectation  of  its 
paying  well;  if  you  fall  asleep 
over  this  tedious  dulness,  call  it  a 
!  substantial  work.  If  you  perceive 
that  the  author  introduces  a  hun- 
I  died  insignificant  doubts  upon  a 
i  subject  perfectly  clear,  that  he  may 
shew  bis  sagacity  in  resolving 
them,  do  not  call  him  a  pedant; 
speak  of  him  as  a  profound  criti c9 
dwell  on  his  vast  erudition.  If  you 
search  in  vain  through  his  whole 
work  for  one  thought,  one  trait  of 
genius,  do  not  assert  that  he  is  a 
fool,  but  tell  the  world  that  he  is  a 
diffident  scholar  :  every  body  will 
understand  you,  and  no  body  be 
offended. 

If  you  attend  the  meetings  of 
book  societies  in  the  country,  you 
will  every  instant  hear  these  phra* 
ses  repeated;  u  They  have  pretend¬ 
ed,”  “  they  have  expected  to  dis¬ 
cover,”  “  they  have  proposed,” 
1  “  they  have  objected,”  &c.  A  ou 
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may  perhaps  ask  yourself  who  are 
they  that  we  find  thus  in  the  way 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  and  la¬ 
dies;  but  you  should  know,  that  a 
provincial  member  should  never 
refer  to  the  opinions  of  any  but  his 
co-members,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
those  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
society;  all  other  persons  are  com¬ 
pletely  thrown  into  the  back¬ 
ground  :  they  may  be  plagiarized,  ' 
but  never  named.  If  it  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  make  some  al¬ 
lusion  to  any  thing  written  by  them, 
it  is  easy  to  get  out  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  by  the  words,  “  they  say,”  or  ! 
“  it  is  said,”  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  the  Afri-  j 
cans  have  studied  euphemism  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  have  done?  I  will  cite  | 
some  examples,  supported  by  the 
most  authentic  evidence,  to  prove 
it.  Travellers  and  geographers  ]; 
have  certainly  clone  injustice  to  ! 
the  empire  of  Morocco  :  they  have 
represented  the  good  Moors  as  ji 
barbarians,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  calumny;  because  the  : 
select  and  refined  language  of  the  ; 
courtiers  of  Morocco,  and  of  all 
those  who  approach  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  indicates  minds  as 
lottyand  ingenious  as  those  of  ma¬ 
ny  European  politicians.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  prohibited,  on  pain  of; 
death,  to  pronounce  the  word  no 
in  the  presence  of  his  Moorish  j 
majesty :  this  abominable  word 
would  remind  him  of  the  limits 
which  are  every  where  prescribed 
to  the  will  and  power  of  mortals,  j. 
If  the  emperor  ask,  “  Has  my  in-  ! 
vincible  army  taken  the  moon  bjr 
assault?”  a  courtier  of  Morocco  or 
lez  would  not  pronounce  the  fatal 
monosyllable,  but  would  avail  him¬ 


self  of  an  elegant  periphrasis: 
“  Your  faithful  army  only  wait  for 
the  balloons  to  commence  the  at¬ 
tack.”  If,  however,  some  enemy 
should  utter  the  proscribed  mono¬ 
syllable,  nobody,  from  an  excess  of 
loyalty,  must  cry  out,  u  Let  the 
rebel  die.”  You  would  commit  a 
greater  crime  than  he  whom  they 
would  punish,  for  the  word  die  is 
even  more  rigorously  prohibited 
than  the  word  no;  and  no  man, 
however  suddenly  taken,  must 
have  the  insolence  to  die  before  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco.  Muley  Is¬ 
mael,  indeed,  used  to  recreate  him¬ 
self  by  shooting  and  otherwise  ex¬ 
ecuting  offenders  with  his  own 
hand;  but  then  it  was  profoundly 
observed  only,  that  the  wretch’s 
iC  vital  functions  were  terminated 
for  if  any  man  had  imprudently 
exclaimed, u  He  h  dead!”  he  would 
most  likely  on  the  spot  have  had 
his  u  vital  functions  terminated.” 

I  have  not  yet  been  able,  by  any 
speculation,  to  discover  the  wise 
political  reason  why  at  the  same 
court  the  names  of  certain  colours 
are  in  such  irremediable  disgrace: 
for  instance,  although  a  inau  may 
wear  a  black  dress,  he  must  on  no 
account  utter  the  word  black,  but 
he  must  substitute  deepest  brown . 
The  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  like 
us,  have  five  fingers  on  each  hand, 
and  five  toes  on  eacli  foot :  yet  be¬ 
fore  his  High  Mightiness  they  must 
not  dream  of  saying  Jive  or  fifteen, 
but  four  and  one  or  fourteen  and  one . 
No  doubt,  so  enlightened  a  go¬ 
vernment  as  that  of  Morocco  has 
ample  reasons  for  justifying  this 
practice.  Why  should  we  affect 
to  laugh  at  this,  for  do  we  not  our¬ 
selves  every  day  avoid  particular 
numbers  for  fear  of  giving  offence  ? 
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In  company  with  a  gay  bachelor  of 
sixty,  or  a  skittish  damsel  of  fifty, 
do  we  not  cautiously  shun  any  re¬ 
mote  allusion  to  those  ages  or  their 
usual  concomitants  ? 

We  know  that  there  arc  some 
nations,  in  islands  situated  in  the 
midst  of  avast  ocean,  where,  on  the 
death  of  any  one  of  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly,  all  the  subjects  who  have  names 
at  all  resembling  that  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  prince  are  obliged  to 
change  them.  An  extraordinary 
proof  of  this  is  given  by  Captain 
Cook,  who,  on  his  return  to  O ta¬ 
li  eite,  after  his  expedition  towards 
the  south  pole,  addressed  one  of 
the  natives  in  these  terms:  “  Well, 
Air.  O hurrah,  lias  any  thing  new 
happened  since  1  went?” — u  Yes,” 
said  the  savage  ;  “  Princess  Oberra 
is  dead,  and  my  name,  therefore, 
is  now  Fan  tala.”  This  alteration 
in  more  civilized  countries  would 
occasion  some  little  trouble  :  it 
would  be  necessary  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  advertise  tliat  he  had 
changed  his  name,  and  that  all 
letters  and  parcels  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  accordingly. 

Some  learned  writers  have  said 
a  great  deal  to  prove  the  perfect 
state  of  civilization  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  to  shew  that 
modern  nations,  however  refined 
they  may  affect  to  be,  are  mere 
barbarians  in  comparison  with  those 
worthies  who  never  used  forks,  had 
no  pockets,  carried  no  muckenders, 


and  wore  no  shoes.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
their  authority  is  perhaps  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Morocco  or  Otaheite;  and  we 
find  that  they  fully  warrant  the 
practice  I  recommend,  by  which 
so  much  that  is  unpleasant  to  nice 
toolings  is  avoided.  Thus  the  in¬ 
fernal  deities,  who  pursued  man¬ 
kind  with  the  torch  and  the  scourge 
in  hand,  driving  them  into  every 
calamity,  were  never  called  the 
Furies ,  but  the  Eumaudes^  the  vigi¬ 
lant  or  the  venerable  goddesses. 
That  sea  which  often  devoured  ad¬ 
venturous  manners,  and  afterwards 
cast  their  bodies  and  the  wrecks  of 
their  vessels  on  shore,  was  politely 
called  the  hospitable  or  Euxine  sea, 
for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  Greek.  This  was  probably 
a  compliment  for  restoring  the 
corpses  after  the  Black  Sea  had  so 
kindly  entertained  them  for  a  week 
or  a  fortnight.  1  might  quote  other 
examples  to  the  same  effect  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  1  am  afraid  of  being 
charged  with  pedantry  and  affec¬ 
tation  of  learning. 

How  far  what  I  have  above  writ¬ 
ten  is  applicable  to  ourselves,  1  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  nor  is  it  neces-* 
sary  that  1  should,  since  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  your  readers  will  save  me 
the  trouble  ;  and,  besides,  prevent 
me  from  being  guilty  of  the  never- 
torbe-  forgiven  barbarism  of  calling 
things  by  their  right  names. 

Nov.  5.  Nobody. 
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Arthur  Darnley  hud  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  his  mother  while  he 
was  yet  an  infant,  and  his  father’s 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  a  selfish 
and  acrimonious  temper,  rendered 


his  childhood  very  miserable.  At 
length  his  removal  to  college  pla¬ 
ced  him  out  of  the  immediate  reach 
of  her  malignity;  but  as  she  could 
no  longer  have  the  power  of  tor- 
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meriting  bim,  she  made  herself  am¬ 
ple  amends  by  undermining  him 
in  the  favour  of  his  father. 

To  this  unjustifiable  step  she 
was  prompted  by  interest :  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  her  husband  was  not  en¬ 
tailed,  and  she  wished  to  secure  it 
for  her  children,  for  she  had  two 
by  her  marriage  with  him.  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this  effectually,  she  was 
desirous  that  young  Arthur  should 
bestow  his  hand  upon  a  wealthy 
but  deformed  heiress ;  and  she 
flattered  herself  that  his  naturally 
mild  temper,  and  strong  sense  of 
filial  duty,  would  render  it  an  easy 
task  to  draw  bim  into  this  alliance. 

She  was,  however,  mistaken. 
Arthur  resolutely  refused  to  act  in 
opposition  both  to  his  principles  I 
|tnd  inclinations,  by  bestowing  his  I 
hand  on  a  woman  whom  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  love;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  house  from  col¬ 
lege,  he  received  peremptory  or¬ 
ders  to  go  to  a  small  seat  which 
Mr.  Darniey  had  in  W ales,  where 
his  step-mother  thought  that  a 
total  want  of  society  and  amuse¬ 
ment  would  soon  bend  his  mind  to 
her  purpose. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wales, 
as  he  was  one  day  returning  from 
a  solitary  ramble,  he  stopped  to 
observe  a  group  of  boys  who  were 
playing  at  marbles  on  the  green 
before  the  door  of  the  village 
school.  One  among  the  children, 
a  boy  of  about  nine  years  old,  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  Darnley’s  no¬ 
tice  by  his  uncommon  shrewdness 
and  vivacity.  He  was  winning; 
and,  in  the  exhilaration  of  success, 
he  displayed  a  brilliancy  of  wit, 
which  for  his  years  Mas  astonish¬ 
ing.  In  the  middle  of  the  game 


the  ringing  of  the  school-bell  broke 
up  the  party  ;  but  Arthur  took  no¬ 
tice,  that  instead  of  accompanying 
the  rest,  the  boy  whose  sprightli¬ 
ness  he  had  admired  went  a  con¬ 
trary  direction. 

44  Are  you  not  going  to  school  ?* 
said  he,  following  him. — *4<  No,” 
replied  the  little  fellow,  u  I  never 
go  there.” — 44  Why  so,  do  you  dis¬ 
like  school  ?” — 41  Oh,  no  !  ]  should 
like  to  learn  vety  much,  but  my 
poor  granny  has  no  money  to  pay 
for  me.” 

u  But  if  you  could  find  some¬ 
body  who  would  teach  you  without 
money,  would  you  try  and  do  your 
best  to  learn?” — 44  Yes,  that  I 
would:  but  I  am  sure,”  continued 
he  sorrowfully, 44  nobody  will.* 

44  If  you  are  a  good  boy,  I  will ; 
so  take  me  to  your  granny;  we  will 
ask  her  leave  to  begin  our  lessons 
immediately.” 

The  dark  but  intelligent  coun- 
j  tenance  of  little  Price  glowed  with 
J  delight  at  this  offer,  and  with  a 
light  step  he  led  the  way  to  his 
grandmother’s  cottage ;  announ¬ 
cing,  as  he  entered,  that  there  was- 
a  gentleman  coming  who  would 
make  him  a  scholar. 

The  poor  old  woman  was  equally 
surprised  and  overjoyed  at  the 
kindness  of  Darniey,  which  she  ac¬ 
cepted  with  a  thousand  blessings 
on  the  benevolence  which  had 
prompted  it.  He  took  the  boy 
home  with  him  ;  and  he  soon  found, 
by  the  progress  which  he  made, 
that  he  had  not  overrated  his  ge¬ 
nius. 

During  two  years  that  Arthur 
remained  in  Wales,  Price  conti¬ 
nued  to  receive  his  instructions, 
which  he  repaid,  in  Arthur’s  opj* 
nion,  a  thousand  fold  by  his  auen- 
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•live, application  to  his  studies,  and 
his  warm  attachment  to  his  instruc¬ 
tor.  He  soon  became  Darn  ley’s 
principal  comfort;  and  often  was 
the  gloom  which  his  own  untoward 
fate  would  plunge  him  into,  chased 
faway  by  the  arch  pranks  and  spor¬ 
tive  hilarity  of  his  protege. 
v  At  tire  end  of  two  years,  Mrs. 
Darnley  despairing  to  conquer  Ar- 
ikpx's  obstinacy,  persuaded  her 
vlttpshand  to  procure  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  India;  and  lie  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  his  beloved  pupil. 

>  But  his  benevolent  spirit  could 
*U>t  bear  to  leave  the  youthful  ge¬ 
nius  which  he  had  fostered,  Vo  be 
blighted  by  the  chilling  hand  ot 
penury.  To  do  much  was,  with  his 
confined  means,  impossible  ;  but 
he  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
give  George  Price  an  opportunity 
of  making  his  way  in  life.  Before 
his  departure,  he  contrived  to  have 
him  placed  upon  the  foundation  of 
an  eminent  free-school,  and  every 
shilling  that  he  could,  by  dint  of 
parsimony  in  his  own  expenditure 
j;or  India,  spare  from  the  scanty 
$uru  allotted  for  his  use,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  his  protege. 
v  The  moment  of  departure  at 
length  came  :  poor  George  seemed 
aJrnost  broken  hearted;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  the  fortitude  of  Arthur 
tOjropre^s  fiis  own  emotion  in  bid¬ 
ding  lum  farewell.  At  last  he  tore 
himself  from  tlje  arms  of  the  sob¬ 
bing  hoy,  and  hastened  to  London, 
from  whence  vj  a  few  days  he  sail¬ 
ed  for  India. 

W  Lien  the  first  violence  of 
George’s  sorrow  had  subsided,  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  study  ; 
U*r,  independent  of  bis  Jove  of 
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learning,  he  felt  a  pride  in  thinking 
that  he  should  one  day  surprise  his 
benefactor  with  his  acquirements. 
Long  and  eagerly  did  he  hope  for 
intelligence  from  Darnlev,  but  it 
never  came ;  and  he  arrived  at 
manhood  in  ignorance  of  the  desti- 
'  ny  of  liis  first  and  dearest  friend. 

More  fortunate  in  his  progress 
than  most  of  the  unfriended  sons 
of  genius,  our  young  Welchman 
rose  by  degrees  to  such  a  situation 
as  in  his  boyhood  his  fondest  hopes 
had  never  anticipated.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law; 
and  after  undergoing  for  some 
years  all  the  inconveniences  of  po¬ 
verty,  he  acquired  the  greatest  re¬ 
putation  in  his  profession.  Wealth 
and  honours  began  to  pour  in  upon 
him.  He  married  a  rich  and  lovely 
woman;  and  thus,  by  a  destiny  as 
fortunate  as  it  was  brilliant,  he  saw 
himself  elevated  from  indigence 
and  obscurity  to  splendour  and  fe¬ 
licity. 

But  poor  George  was  destined^ 
like  many  others,  to  find,  that 
|  grandeur  and  happiness  are  riot 
always  compatible.  His  intercourse 
with  the  wo i- Id  had  much  weakened 
those  strict  principles  of  religion 
;  and  morality  inculcated  by  the  ten¬ 
der  instructor  of  his  early  years. 
His  passions  were  naturally  strong, 
and  they  frequently  led  him  into 
situations,  the  guilt  of  which  no 
sophistry  could  palliate.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  his  wife  became  such  as  to 
render  his  domestic  life  miserable  $ 
aud  frequently  even  in  the  proud¬ 
est  moments  of  his  life,  when  ap¬ 
plauded  senates  hung  with  rapture 
;  upon  his  eloquence,  his  thoughts 
tlew  hack  with  fond  regret  to  the 
days  ^f  his  childhood*  nrhert  .life 
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little  heart  had  glowed  with  inno¬ 
cent  triumph  at  the  praises  bestow¬ 
ed  on  him  by  his  early  friend. 

•In  a  few  years  after  his  marriage, 
death  deprived  him  of  his  wife. 
She  left  him  only  one  daughter, 
who  promised  to  inherit  both  the 
beauty  of  her  mother  and  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  her  father.  In  this  girl  the 
hopes  and  affections  of  Price  cen 
tred  ;  for  her  sake  he  rejected  all 
the  overtures  that  were  made  to 
him  to  marry  again.  He  took  care 
that  her  natural  genius  should  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  cultivation  that  the 
most  brilliant  education  could  give ; 
and  he  looked  forward  with  the 
hope,  or  rather  certainty,  of  one 
day  seeing  her  placed  in  the  most 
elevated  rank. 

The  endowments  of  his  Sophia 
were  indeed  such  as  to  render  the 
realization  of  his  hopes  highly  pro¬ 
bable;  but  she  had  scarcely  attain¬ 
ed  berseventeenth  year,  when  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  which  threat¬ 
ened  their  destruction.  She  re¬ 
ceived  lessons  in  drawing  from  a 
young  artist,  whom  a  reverse  of 
fortune  had  compelled  to  have  re-  jj 
course  to  his  talents  for  a  subsist¬ 
ence.  Sophia’s  heart  was  the  seat 
of  humanity  ;  she  felt  the  sincerest 
pity  for  this  unfortunate  young 
man;  and  his  amiable  and  prepos¬ 
sessing  manners  soon  converted 
pity  into  a  more  tender  sentiment. 
Too  innocent  to  disguise  her  feel¬ 
ings,  she  soon  betrayed  her  passion 
to  the  object  of  it,  though  she  was 
herself  unconscious  that  she  re¬ 
garded  him  with  any  sentiment 
more  tender  than  esteem. 

1  he  heart  of  Villars  glowed  with  | 
an  attachment  as  tender  as  the  one 
he  had  inspired.  Sophia  was  in¬ 
deed  too  lovely  to  be  viewed  with 


indifference  by  a  young  am!  diseif- 
gaged  man ;  but  honour  in  the 
breast  of  the  well-principled  Vil¬ 
lars  effectually  restrained  every 
thought  of  taking  advantage  of  her 
partiality.  He  made  an  excuse  for 
terminating  his  lessons  abruptly, 
for  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  to  see  Sophia 
without  betraying  his  secret. 

Their  parting  interview,  though 
it  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  re¬ 
vealed  to  Sophia  the  state  of  her 
heart;  and  the  eyes  of  Villars,  less 
discreet  than  his  tongue,  spoke  but 
too  plainly  what  was  passing  in  his. 
Thus  the  pangs  of  absence  were 
softened  to  the  tender  Sophia,  by 
the  certainty  that  she  was  beloved. 

Her  languor  and  dejection,  her 
blushes  when  the  name  of  Villars 
was  mentioned,  and,  above  all,  her 
rejection  of  a  very  splendid  pro¬ 
posal  which  her  father  about  tbrs 
time  received  for  her,  betrayed  her 
secret  to  Price.  Forgetful  of  his 
own  humble  origin,  be  railed  at  her 
degeneracy  with  the  greatest  vio¬ 
lence;  and  exerting  for  the  first 
time  the  authority  of  a  father,  com¬ 
manded  her,  in  the  most  peremp¬ 
tory  terms,  to  accept  the  hand  of 
her  noble  admirer. 

Sophia  had  not  been  trained  to 
obedience.  The  idol  of  her  father, 
she  had  till  then  uniformly  seen 
her  will  the  rule  of  his;  and  it  is 
not  strange,  that  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  which  they  had  ever 
clashed,  she  should  regard  his  op¬ 
position  as  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
But  when  he  changed  Ids  tone,  and 
dropping  the  authority  of  a  parent, 
attacked  her  w  ith  the  most  tender 
persuasions,  she  was  more  than 
half  subdued.  She  readily  and  so¬ 
lemnly  promised  never  to  see  or 
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correspoml  with  Villars  without  his 
permission;  and  so  great  was  her 
agitation  while  she  gave  this  pro¬ 
mise,  that  terror  for  her  health  pre¬ 
vented  Price  from  urging  her  fur¬ 
ther. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when 
one  day,  on  Price’s  return  home, 
he  found  a  stranger  plainly,  or  ra¬ 
ther  meanly,  dressed,  seated  by  the 
fire  in  his  drawing-room.  He  was 
reclining  in  an  elbow-chair,  one 
foot  rested  upon  the  fender:  he 
had  drawn  towards  him  a  small  ta¬ 
ble,  which  was  covered  with  pam 
phlets,  and  lie  was  examining  them 
with  the  air  of  a  man  so  perfectly 
at  home,  that  Price,  who  had  enter¬ 
ed  un perceived,  stopped  for  some 
moments  in  astonishment  at  the 
happy  ease  with  which  this  intruder 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  apartment.  At  length  he  turn¬ 
ed  his  head,  and  discovered  to  our 
hero  that  countenance  which  thirty- 
five  years  had  not  had  power  to  ef¬ 
face  from  his  memory  ;  it  was  faded 
indeed,  but  it  still  retained  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  benevolence.  Price  gave 
a  cry  of  joy  ;  in  a  moment  he  was 
upon  his  knees  before  Arthur  Darn¬ 
ley.  “  My  friend,  my  father,  my 
benefactor !  are  you  then  at  hist 
restored  to  me  ?  Y es,  my  father,  the 
seed  which  you  have  sown  has  pros 
pered,and  myself,  my  house,  my  for¬ 
tune,  allthat  I  am  or  have  is  yours  !” 

Tears  coursed  each  other  down 
the  cheeks  of  Darnley.  u  Heaven 
be  praised,’4  cried  he,  “  here  is  at 
least  one  heart  as  I  left  it !  But,  my 
dear  George,  recollect  yourself,  do 
not  lead  iny  hopes  too  far:  when 
you  olTer  me  all  that  you  have,  are 
you  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  your  word  ?” 

“  Doubt  it  not.  Ah  !  what  can 
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I  give  you,  that  is  not  already  your 
own  ?” 

“  But  suppose  I  were  to  ask  you 
for  that  which  you  prize  above  all 
things  on  earth?  Suppose,  instead 
of  elevating  the  jewel  of  your  ex¬ 
istence  to  a  station  where  its  lustre 
would  be  seen  and  acknowledged, 
l  were  to  place  it  in  the  bosom  of 
modest  worth,  where  it  would  re¬ 
main  in  humble  hut  happy  obscu¬ 
rity,  would  you  not  shrink  from  al¬ 
lowing  me  this  right?” 

Darnley  paused,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  Price  was  silent;  but  the 
struggle  between  ambition  and  gra¬ 
titude  was  short.  “  1  understand 
you,”  said  he,  “and  I  will  own  to 
you,  that  no  one  on  earth  save  your¬ 
self  should  prevail  with  me  on  this 
point :  but  Sophia  is  yours  ;  do  with 
her  as  you  please;  you,  and  you 
only,  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  her 
destiny.” 

At  these  words  Darnley  caught 
him  in  bis  arms.  “  There,”  cried 
lie  in  a  transport  of  honest  pride, 
“  there  spoke  the  heart  which  I 
formed  ;  and  you  will  be  rewarded, 
yes,  my  dear  George,  in  witnessing 
!  the  happiness  which  your  child  will 
!!  enjoy  with  a  man  whose  merits  jus¬ 
tify  her  choice,  and  who,  1  must 
also  tell  you,  possesses  the  means 
of  supporting  her  in  decent  com¬ 
petence;  you  will  taste  a  happiness 
which  you  could  never  have*  en¬ 
joyed  had  you  offered  her  an  un¬ 
willing  victim  at  the  shrine  of  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition.  But  let  me  ac¬ 
count  to  you  for  my  knowledge  of 

a  circumstance,  which  you  must 

suppose  confined  to  your  own  fa¬ 
mily.” 

Darnley  proceeded  to  relate,  that 
on  his  arrival  in  India,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  repeatedly  to  his  father,  inclo- 
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sing  in  his  packets  letters  for  Price. 
To  these  letters  lie  never  received 
any  answer,  and  from  his  father  he 
heard  only  once:  the  letter  was 
written  in  so  cold  a  style,  that  he 
saw  clearly  it  was  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  wish  to  cut  him  off.  Pos¬ 
sessed  with  this  idea,  and  believing 
that  Price  also  had  forgotten  him, 
lie  ceased  by  degrees  to  write;  and 
endeavoured  in  the  friendships 
which  he  formed  in  India,  to  find 
consolation  for  his  estrangement 
from  his  family,  and  the  supposed 
ingratitude  of  his  protege. 

Among  those  to  whom  he  par¬ 
ticularly  attached  himself  was  the 
uncle  of  Villars.  The  death  of  this 
gentleman, and  some  other  circum¬ 
stances,  disgusted  him  with  India, 
and  he  determined  to  return  to 
England,  bringing  with  him  the 
property  which  Villars  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  nephew.  Mr.  Darn- 
ley  senior  had  long  been  dead; 
but  his  half-brothers  were  living, 
and  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
his  father’s  property.  As  lie  had 
in  their  boyish  days  been  on  the 
best  terms  with  them,  he  hastened 
to  them,  in  the  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fraternal  welcome  to  his 
native  land  ;  but  alarmed  lest  he 
was  come  to  claim  some  parto/  what 
they  had  so  long  apportioned  to 
their  own  use,  they  received  him 
with  the  greatest  coldness. 

Shocked  and  disgusted  at  their 
want  of  natural  feeling,  he  resolved 
to  use  no  further  endeavours  to  be 
upon  terms  with  them.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  spirit  was  sinking 
under  the  dreary  consciousness  of 
having  none  to  love  or  to  cherish, 
he  found  in  young  Villars,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in 
consequence  of  being  his  uncle’s 


executor,  a  solace  for  his  declining 
years. 

He  soon  perceived  the  weight 
which  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
young  man’s  spirits,  and  learned 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  hopeless 
attachment.  In  speaking  of  hist 
mistress,  Villars  mentioned  by  ac¬ 
cident  the  singular  good  fortune  of 
her  father;  and  Darnley  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  learned  the  brilliant 
destiny  which  had  attended  his  pu¬ 
pil.  The  intelligence  suggested 
to  him  the  possibility  of  procuring 
happiness  for  Villars  and  his  So¬ 
phia.  He  made  the  experiment, 
however,  with  such  doubt  of  its  suc¬ 
cess,  that  he  resolved  to  he  silent 
on  the  subject  to  Villars  till  the 
trial  which  lie  purposed  making  of 
Price’s  heart  was  over. 

Our  young  readers  will  easily 
imagine  the  joy  of  the  lovers,  at 
what  they  considered  the  miracle 
which  had  been  wrought  in  their 
|  favour.  They  were' soon  united, 
and  Darnley  fixed  himself  in  a 
small  house  near  theirs.  The  na¬ 
tural  munificence  of  his  spirit  had 
prevented  him  from  returning  home 
rich;  but  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
to  provide  for  his  own  frugal  wants, 
and  to  enable  him  to  spare  some¬ 
thing  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
“  Your  house  is  too  fine  for  me,” 
said  he,  in  answer  to  Price’s  earn¬ 
est  entreaty  that  he  would  reside 
with  him :  “  I  have  earned  repose, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  pri¬ 
vacy;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  my 
friend,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  will  acknowledge  with 
me,  that  friendship,  competence, 
and  domestic  pleasures,  offer  en¬ 
joyments  sweeter  and  more  desir¬ 
able  than  any  which  interest  or 
ambition  can  bestow.** 
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Price  felt  that  he  was  right:  he 
gave  up  his  employments  under 
government  soon  after;  but  he  did 
not  retire  to  a  life  of  indolence ;  he 
continued  to  make  his  talents  use¬ 
ful  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  His  ambition  remain¬ 
ed*  but  it  took  a  nobler  aim — to  fos- 


|  ter  genius,  to  reward  merit,  and  to 
contribute  as  far  as  he  could  to  the 
happiness  of  all  around  him  ;  but 
most  of  all  to  that  of  the  inestima¬ 
ble  friend,  whose  active  benevo¬ 
lence  had  been  the  primary  cause 
of  his  emerging  from  poverty  and 
it  obscurity. 
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fuady  Blue's  conversazione ,  at  which 
she  is  about  to  read  to  her  friends 
parts  of  her  great  work  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  rights  and  superiority 
pf  Women — Description  of  the  com¬ 
pany  assembled — Lady  Blue's  e n- 
tr£e — Her  ascent  to  her  seat ,  and 
address  upon  the  degradation  of 
her  sex — The  divisions  of  her  pro¬ 
duction  into  the  Graces  and  eight 
Muses — Who  is  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  ninth ? — If  it  hot  her  matters 
too  numerous  and  curious  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  here . 

Scene — The  Library  of  Lady  Blue's  House. 
/Vrtojw— Lady  Bi.ce,  Sir  James,  Louisa, 
Aliss  Amaranth  Mildew,  Dr.  Dubious 
of  Oxford,  Lady  Francks,  Mr.  Peter 
Pf.dant  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Censor,  &c.  &c. 

[The  chairs  are  taug'ed  round  a  raised  seat, 
before  which  is  placed  n  rending- desk,  and 
upon  the  desk  a  very  large  MS.  in  folio.] 

Lady  Frances  [to  Sir  James].  At 
what  hour  is  the  curtain  raised, 
$liat  the  performance  may  begin  ? 

Sir  James .  I  would  advise  you, 
my  dear,  to  let  your  little  satirical 
tongue  lie  still  when  Lady  Blue 
enters  the  room,  or  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  severe  reprimand;  her  la¬ 
dyship  at  these  her  conversaziones  is 
absolutely  mistress,  ami  she  can 
endure  nothing  but  vvlmt  comes  in  i 
the  shape  of  a  compliment  ;  Last 


of  all  she  can  endure  *Le  severity 
of  sarcastic  satire. 

Lady  Frances .  Well,  then,  I  am 
very  sorry,  uncle,  you  persuaded 
me  to  come.  I  suppose  then  she 
engrosses  the  whole  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  and  sits  on  that  exalted  seat 
to  deliver  out  her  literary  dogmas, 
as  if  she  were  the  only  judge  of  wit 
and  learning. 

Sir  James .  That  is  a  little  too 
much  the  case  I  allow,  but  she  re¬ 
ally  is  a  woman  of  considerable 
learning,  and  for  her  sex - 

Lady  Frances .  If  you  proceed  at 
that  rate,  you  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  receive  a  reprimand  than 
I.  4<  And  for  her  sex”  indeed! 
Why,  are  we  not  called  together  to 
hear  a  sort  of  lecture  from  her  on 
her  great  new  work,  which  is  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  the  world, 
by  shewing  that  women  have  been 
too  much  and  too  long  degraded, 
and  that  they  ought  to  assert  not 
merely  their  equality,  but  their 
superiority  over  men  ? 

Sir  James.  True,  my  saucy  niece; 
but  if  the  whole  sex  were  of  your 
temper  and  spirit,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  her  voluminous  work  in 
folio,  to  convince  ladies  that  they 
i  ought  to  assert  their  own  dignity 
If  and  independence. 
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Lady  Frances .  But  I  hope  she 
does  not  intend  to  go  through  all 
that  immense  heap  of  paper? 

Sir  James.  If  so,  it  will  be  well 
for  those  who  take  snuff,  and  are 
able  to  keep  themselves  awake. 

Lady  Frances .  Better  for  those 
who  do  not,  for  they  may  take  a 
comfortable  nap. 

Sir  James.  I  dare  say  we  shall 
find  amusement  enough  to  keep  us 
alive  for  an  hour,  which  is  the  li¬ 
mit  of  her  lecture;  besides,  she  is 
to  intersperse  her  readings  with 
criticisms,  and  to  require  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  company. 

Lady  Frances.  Indeed  I  hope 
she  will  not  ask  mine:  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  the  reason  why  I  see 
so  many  sagacious  faces  here  un¬ 
der  wigs  of  various  sizes  and  de¬ 
nominations,  from  the  scholar’s 
scratch  to  the  bishop’s  bob. 

&ir  James .  And  so  many  females 
who  affect  tire  character  of  literary 
ladies;  all  pretty  much  advanced 
in  life,  and  single  because  they 
could  find  no  husbands  who  would 
allow  them  their  due  level — which 
means  men  who  would  be  hen¬ 
pecked,  and  governed  by  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron. 

Lady  Frances.  Perhaps  most  of 
them  (if  one  may  guess  by  their 
looks,  which  is  perhaps  not  quite 
fair,  considering  that  most  of  them 
are  somewhat passees ,  as  the  French 
say,}  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  refusal  either  on  that  or 
any  other  ground* 

Sir  James.  But  old  bachelors  are 
here  quite  as  plentiful  as  old  maids. 
First,  observe  the  celebrated  Mr. 

I  eter  Pedant  of  Cambridge,  who 
Iras  been  fellow  of  a  college  for :  he 
Inst  thirty  years,  and  consequently 
obliged  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  : 


j  I  mean  that  gtiuleman  with  a  very 
I  thin  nose,  and  a  face  just  as  if  he 
j  were  eating  sour  crabs.  Noi  far 
j  from  him  is  the  redoubted  Dr.  Du- 
j  bious  (uncle  to  our  friend  of  that 
j  name),  the  principal  of  one  of  the. 
colleges  of  Oxford :  he  is  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig,  which  has  lost  alj 
the  powder,  and  is  noted  for  being 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
greatest  slovens  of  his  day. 

Lady  Frances.  I  declare  Louisa 
is  quite  lost  in  looking  at  the  com¬ 
pany  :  how  she  eyes  that  old  lady 
in  the  gay  pink  cap,  and  the  young 
lady  next  her,  so  decorated  with 
yellow!  [To  Acr.]  Louisa,  my  dear, 
on  what  are  your  thoughts  sq  oc¬ 
cupied  ? 

Louisa.  By  the  same  subject  that 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon. 

Sir  James.  That  is  Mrs.  Censor 
and  her  daughter.  Miss  Candida; 
the  one  a  widow,  and  both  the  most 
celebrated  female  critics  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Her  husband  was  editor  of 
one  of  the  reviews;  and  it  is  said 
that  she  and  her  daughter  were  the 
principal  writers,  though  the  fact 
was  not  publicly  known  or  an¬ 
nounced. 

Louisa.  This  conversazione  is  worth 
attending,  if  it  he  only  to  see  tbet 
persons  of  literary  eminence. 

Lady  Frances.  More  properly  of 
literary  notoriety — as  great  a  set  of 
quizzes  as  I  ever  beheld.  But 
where  is  Lady  Blue  all  this  time? 
Is  it  u^ual  for  her  thus  to  keep  her 
auditors  waiting?  I  imagine  she 
is  rehearsing  her  part. 

Louisa.  Very  probably:  I  re¬ 
member  when  1  was  here  once  be¬ 
fore,  it  was  t lie  same.  She  had  then 
a  work  in  hand  connected  with  the 
same  subject  as  her  present — the 
vindication  of  the  female  sex  ^ 
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which  she  says  is  incorporated  in 
the  great  bundle  of  papers  upon 
the  desk  before  her  seat. 

Ladif  Frances .  Rostrum,  my  dear, 
you  certainly  ought  to  call  it.  But 
4i  the  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye 
advance,  and  say  what  thou  seest 
yond  ” 

[  Enter  Lad i/  Blue .] 

Louisa.  Lady  Blue,  as  I  live! 
What  silence  prevails  on  her  en¬ 
trance  ! 

Ladjf  Frances.  See  how  she  bows, 
disdaining  to  courtesy,  as  a  foolish 
womanish  practice  ! 

Sir  James .  In  that  respect  she  is 
not  singular:  ladies  have  nowadays 
forgotten  how  to  courtesy  grace- 
fully. 

Ladi/  Frances .  How  heartily  she 
shakes  hands  with  Mrs.  Censor  and 
her  daughter  !  Mr.  Pedant  too,  and 
Dr.  Dubious!  Who  is  that  lady 
whom  site  now  addresses? 

Louisa .  Miss  Amaranth  Mildew, 
a  disciple  of  hers,  as  well  as  the 
three  or  four  middle-aged  single 
females  next  to  her,  whom  site 
takes  under  her  tuition.  Observe, 
she  is  coming  towards  us. 

Ladjf  Blue.  Sir  James,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  fear  I 
have  detained  you,  and  kept  you 
too  long  in  suspense — but  my  work, 
my  great  labour  requires  prepara 
tion.  To-night  it  is  my  purpose 
merely  to  detail  the  heads  and 
principal  subjects  it  embraces. 
One — nor  one  hundred  evenings 
would  suffice*  to  go  through  the 
whole,  as  you  may  guess  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  MS.  I  assure 
you  that  the  industry  I  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  is  astonishing;  my 
friends  Dr.  Dubious  and  Mr.  Pe¬ 
dant  can  bear  witness  to  the  days 
and  weeks  I  employed  in  making 


researches  in  the  libraries  of  the 
two  Universities.  Why,  Sir  James, 
I  have  had  three  and  four  amanu¬ 
enses  engaged  upon  it  at  the  same 
time,  besides  my  own  individual 
exertions. 

Sir  James .  I  am  sure  the  world 
ought  to  he  much  indebted  to  your 
ladyship. 

Ladif  Frances.  But,  alas !  how 
ungrateful  it  often  is  for  the  most 
valuable  efforts  of  human  genius 
and  industry  ! 

Lady  Blue.  I  fear  that  one  half 
of  it,  I  mean  the  male  sex,  will  not 
feel  itself  under  any  great  obliga¬ 
tions;  for  1  flatter  myself  that  it 
will  produce  an  absolute  revolution 
in  favour  of  injured  women.  But 
I  am  forgetting  my  purpose. — [To 
the  compnnif  ]  Upon  my  honour,  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  make 
a  thousand  apologies  for  detaining 
you  so  long,  when  I  know  that 
your  curiosity  is  awakened  to  so 
lively  a  degree — but,  I  may  say 
without  vanity,  that  I  trust  your 
patience  will  he  well  rewarded. 

[SI le  ascends  to  her  seat,  and 
opens  the  MS.  turning  over  the 
leaves,  and  smiling  with  conscious 
satisfaction.  After  attention  seems 


times  cleared  her  voice,  she  thus 
proceeds :] 

It  is  not  unknown,  I  apprehend, 
to  all  persons  present,  how  griev  ¬ 
ously  the  female  sex  has  been  op¬ 
pressed  by  those  who  having  more 
physical  strenglhjiave  basely  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  advantage. 
Yet  let  me  ask  rn  the  outset,  does 
the  power  to  injure  give  any  title 
to  do  injury  ?  or  because  the  pow¬ 
er  exists,  is  it  impossible  that  it 
should  be  controuled  by  a  superior 
power?  Mere  strength  is  a  gift  not 
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to  men  only  ;  they  share  it  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  monsters  of  the  wood — nay,  are 
they  not  much  inferior  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  many  of  the  brutes  of  the 
creation  ?  The  horse  and  the  ox 
possess  twenty  times  their  bodily 
force,  and  to  the  stupendous  ele¬ 
phant  mau  is  an  absolute  and  con¬ 
temptible  pigmy.  Yet  these,  and 
more  than  these,  obey  his  mandate 
and  listen  tremblingly  to  his  voice. 
Thus  then  I  shew  in  my  preface, 
that  “  out  of  his  own  mouth  I  will 
convict  him;’5  by  his  own  example 
I  prove,  that  if  strength  were  a  ti¬ 
tle  to  do  injury,  the  horse,  the  ox, 
or  the  elephant  might  justly  inflict 
upon  him  the  most  grievous  suffer- 
ings  —  as  grievous  as  those  with 
which  he  visits  my  unhappy  sex. 
[Applause.]  No;  bodily  force  is  no¬ 
thing  in  comparison  with  strength 
of  mind  ;  and  it  is  because  “  man, 
proud  man,  drest  in  a  little  brief  au¬ 
thority,”  possesses  somewhat  more 
intellect  and  knowledge  than  the 
beasts,  that  he  is  able  u  to  play  such 
fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,” 
and  make  those  beasts  his  slaves  or 
subjects.  Why  then  should  not 
women  profit  by  this  experience, 
and  avail  themselves  of  that  supe¬ 
riority  of  understanding  and  in¬ 
formation  which  God  has  given 
them,  by  reducing  man  to  that  le¬ 
vel  for  which  he  was  intended  ?  [Ap¬ 
plauses,  long  continued ,  especially 
from  the  ladies,] 

Miss  Amaranth  Mildew.  Very 
eloquent  and  conclusive  indeed. 

Mrs.  Mumble .  Her  argument  is 
irrefragable. 

Miss  Candida .  Delightful !  I  ne¬ 
ver  heard  any  thing  better. 

Mrs.  Censor.  What  a  pity  it  is 
she  did  not  publish  her  work  long 


ago,  that  I  might  have  had  an  op# 
portunity  of  reviewing  it :  together, 
we  should  have  remoulded  the  state 
of  society,  and  mainly  altered  the 
abject  condition  of  women.  > 
Miss  Bcardmore.  Charming* 
charming!  her  spirit  is  quite  ani¬ 
mating.  Methinks  1  feel  regene¬ 
rated,  and  ready  to  take  up  arms 
for  my  injured  sex.  But  see,  Lady 
Blue  continues. 

Lady  Blue.  [After  silence  had 
been  restored.]  Strength  is  cither 
corporeal  or  incorporeal;  and  as 
much  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body,, 
so  much  is  incorporeal  strength 
above  the  gross  sublunary  corpo¬ 
real.  The  greatest  and  most  last¬ 
ing  revolutions  have  been  those  of 
mind  and  opinion  :  arms  may  over¬ 
throw,  artillery  may  destroy  the 
firmest  fortifications,  and  fire  and 
sword  may  lay  waste  the  cultured 
|  plains ;  but  the  next  season  restores 
j  the  bloom  of  nature,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  the  fabric  which  brute 
j  force  has  razed  by  brute  force  may 
be  reared  :  but  when  the  mind,  the 
immortal  mind  is  affected— when 
once  a  change  takes  place  there* 
that  change  is  a  change  of  centu¬ 
ries — of  ages — nothing  can  assail  it 
— nothing  destroy  it.  Such  then 
let  us  make  the  revolution  I  now 
propose  :  it  will  be  the  triumph  of 
genius  and  learning  over  the  tyran- 
ny  of  brute  force;  and  when  once 
it  is  accomplished,  who  shall  hope 
to  restore  the  antiquated  and  ex¬ 
ploded  sway  of  man  ?  Can  we  find  a 
more  pertinent  or  convincing  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  female  superior¬ 
ity,  than  in  that  beautiful  scriptu¬ 
ral  apologue  where  Wit  triumphed 
over  Strength?  and  as  if  to  shew 
what  a  mere  trifle  it  was,  and  how 
weak  man  is  even  when  he  is  strong* 
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?&t,  that  strength  was  placed  in  the 
hair  of  his  head  :  woman’s  power 
lies  in  t lie  head — not  on  the  outside 
of  it;  it  is  indestructible,  uncontroul- 
able,  and  must  triumph  if  we  but 
persevere  in  insisting  upon  our 
rights,  [sJpplause J 

Dr.  Dubious.  My  only  doubt  ari¬ 
ses  from  this  circumstance :  that 
during  about  5000  years,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  females  have 
been  considered  inferior  to  males  : 
if  the  superiority  had  in  truth  ex¬ 
isted,  would  it  not  ere  now  have 
been  asserted? 

Lady  Blue.  I  apprehend,  Dr. 
Dubious,  with  submission  to  your 
learning,  that  that  is  entirely  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  indeed  1  prove  beyond 
contradiction  in  the  264th  chapter 
of  my  work,  where  I  speak  more 
particularly  of  such  women  as  have 
gloriously  distinguished  themselves 
in  various  ways:  in  war,  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  in  poetry,  in  politics 
and  government,  and,  in  short,  in 
every  way  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  shew  their  superiority. 

Mr.  Pedant .  No  doubt.  Lady 
Blue,  your  instances  are  selected 
with  judgment  equal  to  your  learn¬ 
ing,  and  enforced  with  eloquence 
equal  to  your  judgment ;  but  surely 
they  are  few  compared  with  the 
immense  phalanx  that  may  be  mar¬ 
shalled  on  the  other  side. 

Lady  Blue.  Perhaps  in  numbers 
they  may  not  exceed,  but,  like  the 
invincible  spirit  in  Milton,  “  their 
numbers  last  1  sum;”  for  what  is 
mere  numerical  strength?  Here 
again  you  would  resort  to  the  old 
practice  which  I  would  fain  ex¬ 
plode,  of  shewing  that  all  must  be 
r  ight  because  it  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  for  many  years,  and  because 
numerical  strength,  which  in  fact 
l  ot  I  t.  No.  XXX  Vi. 


is  brute  force  under  other  words, 
has  been  successful  in  establishing 
it.  [Jppluuse from  the  ladies.]  But 
let  us  recollect  from  whom  we  de¬ 
rive  nearly  all  our  intelligence 
upon  this  important  point ; — from 
men — from  those  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  deny  as  much  as  possible 
the  merits  of  their  rivals  and  their 
superiors;  men  are  the  historians, 
rnen  the  biographers ;  and  what  can 
we  expect  from  their  malice  and 
their  envy  but  detraction  and  injus¬ 
tice  ?  They  have  been  always  nig¬ 
gards  of  their  praise,  even  when  it 
was  extorted,  and  never  gave  it  but 
under  the  influence  of  compulsion. 

Dr.  Dubious.  Pardon  me,  Lady 
Blue,  but  I  do  not  exactly  see  bow 
compulsion  operated  upon  bis  pen 
w  ho  sang  tiie  praises  of  Sappho,  or 
who  perpetuated  the  triumphs  of 
Corinna. 

Lady  Blue.  I  establish  that  point 
in  the  102d  chapter  of  my  work,  to 
which  I  beg  to  refer  you. 

Sir  James.  And  surely,  Lady 
Blue,  you  must  admit  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  your  s’ex  to  the  poets  of 
almost  all  ages.  Does  not  Virgil 
do  you  justice  in  every  way,  ascri¬ 
bing  to  a  female  even  all  the  mar- 
tial  virtues?  Among  the  Italians, 
!  does  not  Ariosto  especially  de¬ 
scribe  his  female  heroine  with  every 
quality  that  can  ennoble  our  nature  ? 
j  And  where  will  you  find  a  charac- 
!  ter  to  equal  in  dignity  or  interest 
;  our  Spenser’s  Britomart  ? 

Lady  Blue.  Hitherto  you  will 
perhaps  he  aware,  that  I  have  only 
adverted  to  the  preface  of  my  pro¬ 
duction  :  when  we  arrive  at  the  last 
volume,  if  indeed  five  quartos  will 
complete  the  subject,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  I  have  completely  refu¬ 
ted  these  objections. 

Y  Y 
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Lady  Frances  [to  Louisa .]  At  all 
events  her  ladyship  does  not  seem 
very  anxious  to  anticipate  any  of 
the  latter  parts  of  her  work  by  an-  j 
swering  the  objections  now. 

Louisa. "It  is  scarcely  fair  to  ex¬ 
pect  her  to  carry  in  her  memory 
the  contents  of  the  mass  of  papers 
before  her — five  volumes  quarto. 

Lady  Frances.  I  trust  in  good¬ 
ness  that  she  will  succeed  in  esta-  j 
biishftig  what  she  is  attempting  to 
prove.  Observe,  she  is  taking  a 
glass  of  water  by  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion :  now  she  begins  again. 

Lady  Mae.  Hem!  hem!  Having 
given  you,  my  friends,  an  insight 
into  ttie  preface  of  my  work,  in 
which  the  general  design  is  disclo¬ 
sed,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  particular  chapters.  I  ji 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  slated  in 
the  outset,  that  the  general  title  it 
bears  is  the  name  of  the  first  and 
noblest  heathen  goddess,  Juno,  j. 
most  fitly  selected  on  account  of 
the  absolute  dominion  she  main¬ 
tained  over  her  cloud-compelling 
husband,  Jupiter — the  dominion  of 
intellect  over  mere  force;  for  far 
brighter  and  more  powerful  was 
the  lightning  of  her  eye,  than  the  ji 
thunders  of  his  lmnd.  The  body 
of  the  work  is  distinguished  into 
three  grand  divisions,  or  books, 
called  after  the  names  of  the  three 
Graces — Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne;  and  these  divisions  are 
again  separated  into  sections,  each 
of  which  bears  the  superscription 
of  oneof  the Muses--Clio,  Euterpe, 
Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  j' 
Polyhymnia,  Calliope,  and  Urania. 
You  will  have  perceived  no  doubt  ' 
that  I  have  enumerated  but  eight, 
and  that  Thalia  is  the  Muse  who 
has  to  complain  of  an  omission:  ! 


she  will  appear  to  have  little 
reason  to  do  so,  however,  when  we 
recollect  that  she  is  already  stiffici^ 
ently  honoured  in  furnishing  the 
title  of  one  of  my  three  grand  divi¬ 
sions  or  books.  As  therefore  but 
eight  Muses  were  left,  as  one  of  my 
sections  must  want  a  distinguished 
individual  to  give  it  a  name,  what 
remained  for  me  to  do?  Nothing. 
It  remains  only  with  posterity  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  1  have 
therefore  left  a  blank,  which  may 
hereafter  he  filled  by  a  name — may 
I  add  without  presumption  ? — not 
unworthy  of  the  exalted  situation. 
[ Loud  applauses.] 

Mrs .  Censor .  Delicate!  beau¬ 
tiful!  delightful!  How  charming¬ 
ly  introduced  ! — how  unaffectedly 
diffident!  Posterity  shall  supply 
the  deficiency  with  the  name  of — . 

Lady  Blue.  My  dear  Mrs.  Cen¬ 
sor,  I  know  your  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  your  kind  opinion  of  my  little 
merits — for  little  I  unfeignetliy 
think  them;  hut  spare  my  blushes 
— let  my  name,  if  it  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  coupled  with  those  of  IV^el- 
pomene  or  Euterpe,  be  only  whis¬ 
pered  among  my  friends:  let  me 
not  hear  it,  1  entreat.  My  object 
is  to  deserve  well  of  my  sex,  and 
when  I  have  deserved  well  by  the 
publication  of  my  work,  and  its 
wide  circulation  through  the  world, 
and  the  universal  adoption  of  its* 
principles,  then  let  the  name  of 
Rebecca  (for  such  is  my  baptismal 
appellation),  be  added  to  the  eight 
habitants  of  Parnassus.  [Applauses*} 

Lady  Frances  [to  Louisa.]  Well, 
this  is  beyond  every  tiling  I  ex¬ 
pected  :  I  did  not  think  that  her 
ladyship’s  vanity  would  carry  her 
quite  so  far. 

Louisa.  She  is  certainly  a  woman 
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of  some  talent— considerable  ta- 
lent  and  reading,  and  her  over¬ 
weening  notions  only  arise  from 
having  assembled  round  her  a  coterie 
of  insignificant  females,  who  have 
no  opinions  and  no  knowledge  of 
yheir  own.  Besides,  the  experi¬ 
ment  she  is  making  naturally  indu¬ 
ces  such  weak  creatures  to  admire 
her  more  than  she  deserves. 

Sir  James.  u  She  sits  attentive  to 
her  own  applause”  with  wonderful 
complacency  certainly— r but  >he 
closes  her  MS. 


Lady  Blue  I  should  fatigue  both 
myself  and  you,  my  friends,  if  l 
were  at  present  to  proceed  further 
with  this  subject:  on  a  future  and 
an  early  occasion  1  shall  meet  you 
again,  as  I  know  your  anxiety  and 
impatience  must  be  great:  for  the 
present,  farewell! 

[Lady  Blue  descended  from  her 
rostrum,  and  bowing  to  the  compa¬ 
ny,  retired  amidst  applauses.  After 
partaking  some  slight  refreshments, 
Sir  James,  Louisa,  Lady  Frances, 
(I  and  the  rest  of  the  party  separated.] 
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Scarcely  had  the  vesper  bell 
conveyed  to  the  distant  valley  the 
hour  of  evening  orisons  at  the  mo¬ 
nastery  de  Clugny,  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  castle  de  Burgh 
took  their  evening  station  in  the 
watch-tower  which  overlooked  the 
ocean,  each  anxious  to  be  the  first 
to  view  the  dismut  sail  destined  to 
bear  from  the  Norman  coast  the 
gallant  Offa,  the  now  lord  of  his 
deceased  father's  domains.  In  a 
hay  window,  which  formed  its  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  battlements,  sat 
the  Lady  Margaret,  his  mother; 
and  as  her  fancied  hopes  seemed 
bursting  into  realization,  she  some¬ 
what  abate/1  the  sternness  of  ber 
lookand  demeanour, and  bentapla- 
cid  glance  on  the  attendant  group. 
She  shook  her  glass  for  another 
hour  of  anxious  watching,  which, 
with  a  crucifix  and  beads,  was 
placed  near  her  ;  and  while  she  ap¬ 
peared  lo  her  confessor  wrapt  in 
holy  prayer  or  contemplation,  while 
she  appeared  a  listener  to  the  even¬ 
ing  song  conveyed  to  her  by  Echo 
from  a  distant  chapel,  she  was  plan¬ 
ning, Vurther  mischief;  the  demon 


of  ambition  was  still  haunting  her; 
and  as  she  looked  overthe  disturbed 
ocean,  and  painted  in  imagination 
her  son,  the  partner  of  Duke  Ro¬ 
bert’s  heiress,  in  the  throne  by  bis 
marriage  to  that  earl’s  daughter, 

■  M  She  rained  her  stalely  head. 

And  her  heart  tbrobb'd  high  with  pride/* 

Father  Becket  had  long  been 
buried  in  deep  meditation,  in  in¬ 
tense  thought.  His  breviary,  it  is 
true,  lay  upon  his  knees;  hut  his 
eyes  were  closed,  yet  he  slept  not. 
Mortal  ken  would  have  imagined 
that  he  had  sunk  in  religious  tor¬ 
por,  but  mortal  eye  would  have 
viewed  him  through  a  false  medi¬ 
um.  Crosiers  and  cardinals’  hats 
were  flitting  before  his  cheated  vi¬ 
sion  ;  power  and  wealth  were  now 
the  occupants  of  bis  reveries.  The 
maidens  of  the  castle  were  awfully 
watching  the  looks  of  their  mis¬ 
tress;  a  mournful  silence  reigned 
undisturbed,  save  by  the  checked 
sobs  of  the  lovely  Jane  Matravers; 
she,  a  prey  to  despair,  sat  like  the 
stilFened  marble  carved  to  life  by 
the  sculptor. 

The  sun  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
Y  Y  2 
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in  the  horizon,  and  left  in  its  path 
clouds  of  crimson  fringed  with 
gold:  these  indicated  the  existence 
of  its  blaze,  but  the  tints  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  immense  sheets  of  black. 
The  blue  lightning  opened  from 
between  them,  and  darted  across 
the  veil  of  night.  A  dense  weight 
pressed  upon  the  forehead,  and 
peals  of  thunder  now  rattled  in  the 
air.  The  sea  became  wild  with 
com  motion;  and  the  affrighted  dam¬ 
sels,  though  scarce  daring  to  move, 
clung  closer  to  each  other,  until 
the  haughty  datne  commanded 
them  to  lay  aside  their  fears,  with 
such  looks  of  contempt  as  speedily 
vanquished  the  lesser  terrors  of  the 
storm.  The  lady  moved,  but  it 
was  to  mark  another  hour  in  the 
glass  of  time;  she  then  drew  near¬ 
er  to  the  window,  and  sat  unmoved 
during  the  awful  visitation,  while 
the  blue  electric  fluid  played  harm¬ 
lessly  around  her.  Offa  de  Burgh 
had  loved  the  gentle  Jane  Matra- 
vers;  they  had  pledged  their  faith 
alone  at  the  oratory  of  St.  Marc  ; 
but  his  mother,  soon  as  she  disco¬ 
vered  the  darling  passion,  deter¬ 
mined  that  Jane  should  never  grace 
the  castle  de  Burgh  as  its  mistress. 
For  this  purpose  she  had  sent  him 
from  his  love;  and  assisted  by  her 
confessor,  she  had  so  framed  let¬ 
ters,  as  to  inform  him  that  his  Jane 
was  false  :  all  her  loving  messages 
were  intercepted,  and  he  had  only 
received  letters  of  contempt  and 
scorn,  without  suspecting  forgery. 
At  length,  a  victim  to  despair  and 
ambition,  be  bad  anticipated  the 
wishes  of  his  mother,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  Duke  Robert.  The 
lovely  Jane  had  never  received  one 
letter  from  OSa,  but  she  had  heard 
parts  of  those  w  hich  bis  mother  re¬ 


ceived  ;  these  the  Lady  Margaret 
read  aloud,  and  they  informed  her 
protegte  that  Ofla  was  wedded  to 
another. 

It  is  true,  the  blood  of  the  fatir 
mourner  had  long  left  her  cheek  ; 
she  wandered  unconsciously  over 
the  castle  a  picture  of  mournful 
misery  ;  but  that  elevation  of  soul, 
which  was  all  that  her  father,  the 
great  Buccleugh,  had  left  her,  kept 
her  from  complaining.  Nature 
would  indeed  sometimes  gain  a 
temporary  victory  over  fortitude 3 
the  tear  w  ould  roll  down  her  cheek : 
the  fevered  pulse  would  sometimes 
betray  the  agony  of  her  mind ;  but 
soon  indignant,  she  dashed  the  tear 
away  :  her  heavy  sobs  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  some  mental  malady;  and 
while  she  affected  to  smile  through 
her  tears,  neglect  was  corroding  in 
her  heart,  and  hurrying  her  to  the 
grave.  The  affected  kindness  and 
matured  cruelty  of  Lady  Margaret 
were  too  finished  to  be  detected  by 
the  novice  in  life,  and  Jane  return¬ 
ed  them  with  all  the  respect  of  a 
daughter  :  yet  she  knew  not  why  a 
painful  sensation  of  horror  affected 
her  whenever  the  smiles  of  Offa’s 
mother  in  vain  assured  her  of  her 
friendship;  and  though  she  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  joy  a  mother 
must  feel  on  beholding  a  long  ab¬ 
sent  son  raised  to  the  height  of 
power,  she  did  Lady  Margaret  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  she  had  re¬ 
mained  an  unprejudiced  judge  of 
her  cause  of  sorrow. 

As,  however,  the  day  approached 
when  the  return  of  Offa  was  to  give 
joy  to  the  castle  de  Burgh,  her  pa* 
troness,  almost  throwing  aside  the 
usual  shew  of  kindness,  had  re¬ 
quired  of  Jane  Matravers  to  retire 
from  the  castle;  but  this  tl^e  fair 
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mourner  steadily  refused.  “  Do 
tjot  fear,  lady,”  would  the  sufferer 
say,  “  that  the  daughter  of  a  Buc- 
cleugh  will  discover  weakness  on 
the  arrival  of  your  son  and  his  es¬ 
poused  ;  not  a  sigh  or  a  look  of  re¬ 
proof  shall  escape  me.  1  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  the  event,  and 
Jane  Matravers,  except  to  Lady  | 
Margaret,  will  seal  the  secret  with  : 
her  death.”  It  was  this  resolve  ;| 
which  so  much  perplexed  the  mind  :j 
of  the  baroness  ;  and  finding  Jane 
proof  to  all  mild  persuasions,  she 
determined,  when  the  white  sail 
appeared  in  the  distance,  to  do  a 
deed,  the  thought  of  which  none 
but  an  ambitious  woman  dared  to 
cherish:  but  her  ward  had  deter¬ 
mined,  as  soon  as  that  event  occur¬ 
red,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the 
sisters  of  St.  Frances;  until  that 
time  arrived  she  remained  to  che¬ 
rish  all  those  bitter  remembrances 
which  she  hoped  would  steel  her  | 
heart  against  future  pains  *  *  *  * 
More  terribly  raged  the  whirl-  |! 
wind  and  the  storm;  the  whitened 
spray  climbed  higher  ami  higher  as 
it  washed  the  buttresses  of  De  j! 
Burgh ;  when,  after  a  while,  a  dead 
calm  visited  the  waters,  and  they 
became  as  an  extended  plain.  Jane  I 
poured  her  aching  vision  over  the  \ 
extended  view;  the  moon  now  rose, 
stained  with  a  bloody  redness,  and 
she  essayed  to  cool  her  frenzied 
frame  by  walking  on  the  spreading 
terrace.  Her  whitened  garment 
and  her  long  golden  locks  floated 
on  the  breeze  ;  as  she  appeared 
resting  on  the  broken  battlement, 
she  looked  like  a  warning  spec¬ 
tre  to  the  fear-stricken  mariner. 
The  moon  rose  higher  in  sullen 
^majesty;  the  cormorant  dipped 
plotFg*  the  sparkling  surge,  and  as 


it  met  the  screaming  curlew,  took 
a  wider  wing.  At  length  Jane  per* 
ceived  something  white  dancing  oil 
the  distant  wave.  “  Yes,  it  is  a 
sail!”  Fearful  of  viewing  it  too 
long,  she  hesitated  but  a  moment 
to  retire;  she  hastened  to  the  Lady 
Margaret’s  bower,  and  in  an  as¬ 
sumed  tone  addressed  her  thus: 
“  Lady,  your  son  arrives;  the 
daughter  of  Buccleugh  stays  not  to 
visit  him  with  her  wrongs;  she  now 
solicits  your  convoy  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Frances,  and  leaves  you  ne¬ 
ver  to  return.”  ******** 
The  boat  which  conveyed  the 
lovely  Jane  for  a  while  coasted  near 
the  shore,  and  remained  in  sight. 
At  the  consummation  of  her  every 
wish.  Lady  Margaret’s  soul  expand¬ 
ed  with  joy;  s he  descried  the  ves¬ 
sel  that  bore  her  son  and  Duke  Ro¬ 
bert’s  heiress.  The  satisfaction  she. 
inwardly  felt  was  told  by  her  out¬ 
ward  expression;  but  the  storm, 
which  for  a  time  only  had  been 
hushed,  renewing  its  force,  burst 
forth  again  with  even  increased 
terrors;  all  thetedious,long,  uneasy 
night  it  raged,  wrecking  every  ves¬ 
sel  that  dared  to  vex  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  close  of  a 
new  day,  the  Lady  Margaret  wel¬ 
comed  her  son,  but  he  was  in  the 
arms  of  his  faithful  Jatre.  She  wel¬ 
comed  him  not  with  the  warm  kiss 
of  maternal  joy  :  alas  !  his  lips  were 
cold,  cold  in  death,  for  the  corpses 
of  OfYa  and  the  heiress  of  Buc¬ 
cleugh  lay  on  the  beach  in  the 
whitening  surf*  1  he  distracted 
mother  beat  her  frantic  head ;  her 
1  heart  was  burst  in  twain;  and  she 
died,  heaping  curses  on  Father 
Becket,  a  victim  of  disappointed 
ambition — a  prey  to  despair. 
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ON  THE  JIRST  EUROPEAN  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA 
UNDER  PRINCE  M  4 DOC. 

TO  THE  EDITOR . 


Sill, 

Some  researches  have  lately 
been  made  into  a  very  curious  sub¬ 
ject — the  first  discovery  of  the  vast 
continent  of  America,  not  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  or  by  that  navigator  who 
disputes  with  him  the  palm  ;  but  by 
a  body  of  the  natives  of  Wales, 
who,  under  Prince  Madoc,  more 
than  six  centuries  ago  left  their 
ravaged  country,  to  seek  a  dwelling 
among  the  free  savages  of  a  distant 
clime.  The  subject  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  more  especially  since 
the  publication  of  that  beautiful 
poem  by  Air.  Southey,  the  present 
laureate  ;  and  I,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  of  subjoining  for  insertion, 
if  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in 
your  Miscellany,  the  result  of  such 
discoveries  as  have  been  made 
within  a  comparatively  short  pe¬ 
riod.  The  facts  are  many  of  them 
new',  and  all  of  them  curious.  Your 
obedient  servant,  T.  L. 


Of  late  some  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  several  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  clearly  prove  that  Eu¬ 
ropeans  had  resided,  in  those  parts 
previous  to  America  having  been 
found  by  Columbus,  and  some  of 
our  learned  of  the  present  day  won¬ 
der  how  this  could  be;  but  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  different 
accounts  given  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Welch  bards,  and  the  most 
learned  of  that  country.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  Prince  Ma¬ 
doc,  son  of  LI  wen  Gwynedd,  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
consequenceof  a  misunderstanding 
among  his  brothers,  and  finding  his 


country  reduced  by  the  conquer¬ 
ors,  left  Wales  in  the  year  1  K>ff  tn 
explore  the  Western  Ocean  :  lie 
found  land,  which  he  represented 
as  very  congenial  to  the  comfort  of 
man.  After  some  time,  of  what 
length  is  not  clearly  ascertained, 
but  from  circumstances  it  must  be 
full  two  years,  he  returned  to 
Wales,  where  he  procured  ten 
ships;  and  the  favourable  account 
he  gave  of  the  New  W  orld,  induced 
323  men  and  women  to  go  with  him, 

I  in  order  to  settle  in  that  part  of 
America.  It  is  probable,  that  after 
|  making  some  advancements  in  agri¬ 
culture,  in  a  few  years  the  novelty 
of  Europeans  settling  there  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  natives  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  flocked  there 
from  all  parts,  until  they  became 
so  powerful  and  troublesome, as  to 
oblige  the  Welch  emigrants  to  re¬ 
move;  and  from  all  accounts,  they 
followed  up  the  river  Mysore.  It 
appears,  also,  from  the  account 
given  in  The  History  of  f Yales  by 
!  Caradoc  and  Lancanfan,  that  Ma¬ 
doc  left  Wales  the  second  time  with 
ten  ships  and  a  great  number  of 
people.  They  went  due  west.  Next 
comes  Humphry  Llwyd,  who  trans¬ 
lated  the  works  of  Caradoc  into 
English.  Dr.  David  Powell  says* 
that  a  number  of  things  belonging 
to  Madoc  were  carefully  lodged 
and  preserved  in  the  monastery  of 
Conway  in  North  Wales.  In  the 
works  of  Guttin  Llwen,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  long  account  of  Aladoc’s 
leaving  his  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  bard 
Growny,  which  scarcely  differs 
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from  that  in  the  English  by  Hak¬ 
luyts,  who  describes  a  war  break¬ 
ing  out  between  the  sons  of  Liwen 
Gwynedd;  during  which  time  Ma- 
doc  left  his  country  with  several 
ships,  with  a  view  of  exploring  the 
great  Western  Ocean.  John  Mar- 
riot  and  *Sir  Thomas  Herbert  give 
in  account  likewise  of  MadOc’s 
leaving  Ins  country;  as  also  does 
Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Naval  History 
of  Great  Britain,  which  proves,  in 
a  great  measure,  their  settling  in 
America  long  before  Columbus  was 
thought  of.  And  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1492,  when  Columbus 
went  to  America,  he  found  a  cer¬ 
tain  mode  of  Christian  worship 
among  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  introdu¬ 
ced  by  Madoc  and  his  party  ;  the 
names  of  several  things  were  also 
of  Welch  origin;  and  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Prince  Montezuma  of 
Mexico,  when  a  prisoner,  he  says : 
“  Kinsmen,  friends,  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  you  must  know  that  1 
have  reigned  a  king  over  you  for 
eighteen  years,  as  a  lawful  descend¬ 
ant  of  my  ancestors,  who  reigned 
before  me.  We  came  from  a  ge¬ 
neration  very  far,  in  a  little  island 
in  the  north:  the  language  and  re¬ 
ligion  continue  there  to  this  day. 
I  have  been  an  affectionate  father 
and  prince,  and  you  have  been  to 
me  faithful  and  willing  servants. 
Let  it  be  ever  remembered,  that 
you  have  a  claim  to  illustrious 
blood,  and  that  you  are  worthy  of 
your  kindred,  because  you  are  a 
free  and  manly  race.”  The  person 
who  rendered  the  above  account 
states,  that  he  saw  it  in  a  manuscript 
in  theSpanish  language  in  Mexico, 
in  the  year  1743.  The  Prince  of 
Mexico  considers  his  origin  to  have 


been  from  a  small  island  in  th* 
north,  and  from  a  noble  race  of 
men. 


Dr.  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  Charles  Lloyd  of  Dolly 
Fran,  Montgomeryshire,  in  giving 
the  history  of  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Jones  of  Faesaleg,  who  had  been 
among  the  Welch  Indians  in  the 
year  1990,  relates  it  thus:  u  Two 
ships  were  sent  out  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  board  of  one  of  which  I 
was  sent:  we  remained  there  eight 
months,  and  endured  great  hard¬ 
ships.  J  left,  with  five  others,  and 
travelled  through  the  wilderness 
until  we  reached  the  country  of 


j  Tuscorara  ;  there  we  were  taken 
as  spies,  made  prisoners,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die  next  day.  Whert 
I  heard  this,  I  cried,  ‘  O  my  God  t 
j  have  I  thus  escaped  so  many  perils 
and  dangers  on  sea  and  land,  to 
come  thus  far  and  to  die  like  a 
dog !’  One  of  the  officers  hearing 
!  him  thus  exclaim  in  the  Welch  lan¬ 
guage,  ran  to  him  and  embraced 
him,  at  the  same  time  saying  in 
good  Welch,  ‘  You  shall  not  be 
put  to  death,  for  you  are  one  of  us.* 
He  immediately  went  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  purchased  our  release, 
and  we  were  introduced  by  him,  and 
received  with  kindness  into  their 


to  whs, and  treated  with  great  warmth 
of  hospitality.  1  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  talking  in  Weld)  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  preached  to 
them  three  times  a  week  for  four 
month*.” 

The  above  account  is  corrobora¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  benjamin  Sutton,  \Vho 
has  been  several  years  among  the 
Welch  Indians,  after  Mr.  Morgan 
Jones  had  left  them  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  with  a  view  of  per¬ 
suading  some  of  his  countrymen  to1 
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accompany  him  to  the  Welch  In¬ 
dians ;  who  state,  that  they  hold 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Morgan  Jones 
in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  have 
been  in  expectation  of  seeing  some 
of  his  countrymen  among  them. 

Mr.  Bjnon  of  Coyty,  in  South 
Wales,  was  thirty  years  in  America 
doing  business  with  the  Indians; 
and  he  says,  that  on  one  of  his 
journies,  in  company  with  five  or 
six  more,  they  went  further  west 
of  the  Mississippi  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  There  they  found 
the  country  well  peopled,  and  the 
inhabitants  spoke  the  Welch  lan¬ 
guage.  Their  houses  were  built  of 
stones,  and  he  observed  several  old 
castles  and  churches  worn  out  by 
time. 

Cadben  Bowles  informed  the 
present  learned  William  Owen,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
parts  where  the  Welch  Indians  re¬ 
side.  They  are  called  Padoucraid, 
or  White  Indians;  they  are  very 
numerous,  brave  and  valiant  in  bat¬ 
tle.  He  never  knew  of  Madoc 
having  emigrated  to  America  ;  and 
the  reason  lie  gave  for  their  being 
Welch  was,  that  a  Welchman  came 
to  his  house  and  remained  with  him 


j,  for  some  time;  he  had  been  made 
:  a  prisoner  and  slave  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  Mexico;  from  thence  he 
made  his  escape,  and  came  through 
j  the  great  wilderness  to  the  country 
of  Padoucraid,  where  he  found  him¬ 
self  amongst  his  countrymen,  with 
whom  he  dwelt  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Price,  Cadbenarall,  who  was 
:  born  among  the  Creeciaid,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  he  did  not  understand 
Welch  himself ;  hut  his  father,  who 
i  was  a  Welchman,  often  conversed 
j  with  the  Padoucraid  in  Welch. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
such  a  race  of  people  exist  several 
|  thousand  miles  from  Kentucky,  on 
the  branches  of  the  river  Mysore. 

It  would  be  endless  to  follow  all 
the  proofs  from  different  travellers 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  race  of 
distinct  people  to  this  day  in  Ame¬ 
rica  as  Welch  Indians;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  in  the  public  papers 
I  lately  concerning  Roman  coins  and 
fortifications  having  been  found  inr 
the  United  States,  were  traces  of 
Madoc’s  emigration,  as  well  as  of 
his  retiring  from  place  to  place 
when  compelled  by  necessity. 


THE  FORTUNES  AND  FATE  OF  CERVANTES  COMPARED 
\\  II  H  i  HOSE  OF  CAMOENS.  From  the  Spanish . 


The  obscurity  in  which  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  lived,  the  poverty  in 
which  he  languished, and  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  funeral,  may  recall  to 
mind  the  events  in  the  life  of  Luis 
de  Camoens,  the  celebrated  Portu¬ 
guese  poet,  and  the  similarity  of 
their  fortunes  cannot  fail  to  inter¬ 
est  our  attention. 


was  all  these.  Camoens  was  of  a 
lively  and  agreeable  disposition  : 
Cervantes  likewise.  Camoens  wan¬ 
dered  through  various  regions,  and 
lost  an  eye  in  the  service  of  hi 9 
country  :  Cervantes  travelled  over 
many  countries,  and  lost  his  left 
hand  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Ca- 
tnoens,  whilst  a  prisoner, wrote  much 
of  his  beautiful  poetry  '/Cervantefr* 
in  a  dungeon,  composed  his  history 
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of  X)on  Quixote.  Camoens  sub- 
listed  on  the  alms  nightly  procured  \ 
for  him  by  a  slave  whom  be  brought 
with  him  from  India:  Cervantes, 
although  possessed  of  some  little 
property,  was  compelled  to  solicit  j 
assistance  from  his  friends  and  be¬ 
nefactors.  Carnoens  received  from 
Ins  sovereign,  Don  Sebastian,  so 
small  a  pension  that  it  could  not 
save  him  from  dying  in  an  hospital :  !j 
Cervantes  received  pensions  from  ! 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the 
Count  of  Lemos,  barely  sufficient  I 
to  support  existence.  Camoens 
was  of  middle  stature,  his  nose 
long*  with  an  elevation  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  by  no  means  inelegant,  and  the 
token  of  wit;  his  eye  quick,  his 
complexion  fair,  his  hair  auburn: 
Cervantes  was  neither  short  nor 
tall,  his  complexion  fresh,  his  hair 
chesnut,  his  beard  and  whiskers  of 
a  reddish  cast,  his  eyes  lively,  his 
nose  aquiline.  Camoens,  just  be¬ 
fore  bis  death,  wrote  a  sonnet: 
Cervantes,  after  having  received 
extreme  unction,  wrote  the  dedi¬ 


cation  to  his  Pcrsi/es.  Camoens  was 
buried  in  a  mean  manner,  without 
any  inscription  on  his  tomb,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Franciscan  monks 
of  St.  Ann  at  Lisbon:  Cervantes 
was  interred,  without  an  epitaph, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarian 
monks  at  Madrid.  Camoens  re¬ 
mained  forgotten  in  his  tomb 
(which  could  not  even  be  found), 
until  Don  Gonzaloz  de  Coutinho 
erected  a  marble  slab  to  his  memo¬ 
ry,  with  this  epitaph:  £S  Here  lies 
Luis  de  Camoens,  the  prince  of  the 
poeis  of  his  time  :  he  lived  poor  and 
miserable,  and  so  he  died:”  Cer¬ 
vantes  still  lies  neglected  in  his 
grave,  the  exact  site  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  ;  but  as  yet  no 
beneficent  and  patriotic  hand  has 
redeemed  his  sepulchre  from  obli¬ 
vion,  by  raising  to  his  memory  a 
magnificent  cenotaph,  where  the 
name  of  the  generous  architect 
might  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  that  of  the  immortalized  au¬ 
thor  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha^ 
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t.eave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  or  ease, 

Whom  folly  pleases,  or  whose  follies  please  -  —Pope. 

(Concluded  from  p.  290 J 

her  part  with  a  perfect  knowledge 


Valois  was  so  enraptured  with 
his  wife,  that  he  lived  only  in  the 
contemplation  of  her;  but  he  was 
not  jealous,  nor  was  he  trouble¬ 
some.  When  lie  married  a  woman 
of  quality,  and  had  purchased  a  j 
title,  he  determined  to  act  up,  in 
all  the  various  forms  and  puncti¬ 
lios,  to  his  new  character  :  so  he 
never  invaded  her  privileges,  or 
founded  upon  those  hours  which 
she. reserved  to  herself.  She  acted 
V*L  VI.  No.  X  XXI' I. 


of  the  necessary  costume,  and  Va¬ 
lois  considered  himself  as  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  men  ;  nay,  he  was  some¬ 
times  even  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  his  felicity. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  unin- 
trusive  complaisance  and  submis¬ 
sive  attentions,  Henrietta  occasion¬ 
ally  languished  for  opportunities 
which  did  not  occur.  During  the 
long  tedious  period  of  three  days. 
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she  had  not  seen  the  fascinating 
colonel  for  as  many  moments  alone. 
Her  impatience  on  this  occasion 
appeared  to  operate  with  irresist¬ 
ible  violence;  and  the  mode  oi 
gratifying  it  was  suited  to  its  im¬ 
petuosity  :  she,  therefore,  com¬ 
plained  of  a  most  tormenting  head¬ 
ache,  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and 
desired  that  she  might  not  he  dis¬ 
turbed.  Valois,  therefore,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  etiquette  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  required,  and  to  whose 
regulations  he  had  been  already 
accustomed, betook  himself  to  sleep 
in  his  own  apartment.  Nor  was  it 
long  after,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  he  had  embraced  his  solitary 
pillow,  than  Henrietta  prepared 
for  the  expedition  which  she  had 
meditated,  and  was  determined  to 
execute.  She  stole  down  a  back  | 
staircase,  mounted  a  horse  in  wait-  I; 
ing,  with  a  servant  of  her  mother’s  '! 
to  attend  her,  and  was  not  long  in 
galloping  over  the  league  which 
lav  between  the  chateau  and  the 
country  house  of  the  attractive  j 
colonel. 

Valois,  unhappy  at  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  was  prevented  by  Ins  ten¬ 
der  anxieties  from  closing  his  eyes ; 
and  as  he  lay  tossing  and  tumbling 
in  vigilant  solicitude,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  a  noise,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  proceed  from  the 
clattering  of  hoofs,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  arrival  or  departure  of 
some  one  on  horseback.  He  in¬ 
stantly  summoned  his  valet  decham- 
bre ,  to  be  informed  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  St.  Val  had  long  been  a 
faithful,  confidential  servant,  who 
was  true  to  the  interests  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  had  become  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his 
increasing  dishonour.  He  knew 


the  world  better  than  his  master; 
and  with  the  liberty  which  lie  could 
venture  to  assume,  bad  used  all  the 
influence  lie  possessed,  and  every 
argument  it  became  him  to  urge, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  from  this  ill- 
assorted  marriage:  but  what  coun¬ 
sels  could  be  expected  to  prevail 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  led  away  by 
vanity  and  seduced  by  love? 

“  What  is  that  trampling  of 
horses,”  exclaimed  Valois,  “  which 
1  have  just  heard  ?”  St.  Val,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  afflicting  conster¬ 
nation,  knew  not  what  answer  to 
give  ;  his  usual  readiness  and  talk¬ 
ative  faculty  were  overpowered  by 
the  circumstance  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  he  remained 
m  a  state  of  silence,  which  betray¬ 
ed  him.  “  Tell  me,”  said  his  en¬ 
raged  master,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
impatience,  ii  what  is  the  matter? 
I  s v 1 1 1  know  it,  whatever  it  may  be; 
your  hesitation  alarms  me,  so  delay 
not  an  instant,  .as  you  value  me  or 
my  displeasure,  to  inform  me.” — 
“Alas!  sir,”  replied  the  afflicted 
St.  Val,  “  my  mistress  is  gone  I 
know  not  where,  with  a  servant 
whose  person  1  could  not  accurate¬ 
ly  distinguish.” — “That,  that  is 
impossible;  it  cannot,  it  must  not 
be.” — “  It  is  indeed,  sir,  too  true: 
I  wish  indeed  that  I  could  he  mis¬ 
taken,  hut  I  saw  them  depart.” 

Valois  instantly  flew  to  her  apart¬ 
ment,  awoke  her  servants,  undrew 
the  curtains  of  her  bed,  and  she  was 
not  there.  He  instantly  locked  the 
doors  of  the  different  chambers, 
with  the  women  in  them,  secured 
the  keys,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  de¬ 
spair,  hastened  to  inform  his  mo¬ 
ther-in-law  of  tier  daughter's  con* 
duct,  and  his  own  dishonour. 

It  was  sometime  before  he  could 
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gain  admittance;  when,  as  he  re*  j 
lated  the  sad,  disgraceful  tale,  he  j 
wept  with  rage.  “  A  woman,”  said 
he,  "  for  whom  I  have  done  so 
much,  whom  I  loved  with  such  in¬ 
creasing  fondness,  who  so  lately 
clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and  lavish¬ 
ed  on  me  the  warmest  declarations 
of  glowing  tenderness,  for  her  to 
treat  me  thus,  in  this  early  period 
of  my  happiness,  to  blast  it  for 
ever!” — “  1  am  petrified  with  asto-  j, 
nishment,”  exclaimed  the  count¬ 
ess;  “  but  let  me  entreat  you  to 
calm  yourself.  This  violence  of 
rage  can  answer  no  good  purpose, 
and  only  increase  our  common  dis¬ 
tress;  and,  after  all,  are  you  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  may  not  he  de-  : 
ceived?” — “  O  heavens,  1  know 
that  I  am  deceived,  but  it  is  by  the 
basest  and  most  ungrateful  of  wo¬ 
men  !  I  have  examined  her  apart¬ 
ments,  and  she  is  not  there,  nor 
shall  site  enter  them  again;  they 
are  safely  locked,  and  I  have  the 
keys  with  me:  hut  I  am  incapable 
of  utterance,  and  St.  Val  will  tell  ; 
you  the  rest.” 

u  And  is  it,”  said  the  countess,  ; 
assuming  an  air  of  angry  dignity* 
u  is  it  on  the  report  of  that  lying, 
traitorous  rascal  that  you  have  j 
awakened  me  at  such  an  unseason¬ 
able  hour,  and  caused  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  disturbance?  For  shame, 
sir,  for  shame!  your  conduct  is 
abominable,  and  deserves  the  re¬ 
sentment  it  shall  feel.  My  daugh- , 
ter,  Valois,  is  superior  to  your  sus-  | 
picions,  and  you  will  shortly  know  1 
how  she  can  disdain  them.  She 
has  been  too  well  brought  up  not 
to  set  them  at  defiance.  She  re¬ 
sembles  me,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
rank  she  inherits:  well  am  I  assu¬ 


red  that  she  has  done  nothing  to 
disgrace  it,  but  by  marrying  you.” 

Valois, confused  and  confounded, 
retired  to  his  chamber,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  affliction  and  amazement, 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  if  possible, 
and  form  some  determination  as  to 
the  mode  of  conduct  it  would  be- 
;  corne  him  to  pursue. 

It  was  now  three  in  the  morning, 
and  he  had  given  orders  to  watch 
the  return  of  the  lady;  and  hear¬ 
ing  a  noise  on  the  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den  where  St.  Val  lay  in  wait,  he 
hastened  thither.  As  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  which  appeared  to  be  at  a 
short  distance  from  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  voice  exclaimed,  u  I  am 
killed  !”  He  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
found  they  were  the  last  words  of 
his  faithful  servant.  St.  Val  had 
fallen,  and  while  he  was  calling  for 
j  assistance,  expired.  The  murder- 
j  er  had  fled,  and  left  no  traces  be- 
!  hind  him. 

During  the  absence  of  Valois 
from  the  chateau,  Henrietta  had 
gained  the  door  of  her  apartment. 
The  confidential  servant  did  not 
answer  her  signal,  and  she  began 
!  to  be  alarmed  at  the  circumstance, 
when  her  mother  appeared  to  in- 
,  form  her  that  she  was  discovered, 
and  to  assist  her  in  baffling  her  in¬ 
jured  husband.  Fortunately,  Hen¬ 
rietta  had  a  master  key  to  her 
apartment,  which  had  been  made 
for  the  more  ready  admission  of  the 
colonel:  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  admittance  was  thus  easily  re¬ 
moved,  and  in  a  few  minutes  slie 
was  undressed,  in  bed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  reproaches  of 
her  husband.  He  soon  appeared, 
and  expressed  himself  according 
Zr2 
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to  the  dictates  of  that  furv  which 
agitated  him.  But  the  scene  was 
soon  changed,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  resist  the  violence 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  He 
was  the  accuser,  the  witness,  and 
the  judge;  but  instead  of  hearing 
the  voice  of  penitence,  he  met  the 
language  of  reproach;  and  instead 
of  submission  to  his  sentence,  he 
was  himself  daringly  accused. 

44  I)o  you  imagine,”  exclaimed 
the  countess,  with  ail  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  an  assumed  passion, 44  can 
you  for  a  moment  believe,  that  my 
daughter  will  ever  condescend  to 
pardon  you  ?  With  what  reproaches 
ought  I  to  load  myself  for  having 
preferred  such  a  wretch  as  you, 
when  so  many  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  courted  my  alliance,  and 
on  their  bended  knees  would  have 
received  it!” — 44  After  you  have 
thus  outraged  me  with  your  base 
suspicions,”  added  Henrietta/4  how 
dare  you  to  appear  before  me? 
Leave  my  sight,  and  let  me  curse 
my  folly,  without  beholding  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  it.  Go  and  console  your¬ 
self,  if  you  can,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  heart  as  base  as  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  condition  of  him  who  pos¬ 
sesses  it.” 

Valois  was,  in  the  mean  time,  so 
astonished  and  confounded  that  he 
could  not  utter  a  word,  and  was 
aboutto  yield  to  this  impetuous  dis¬ 
play  of  artifice  and  audacity,  when 
his  furious  mother  returned  to  the 
charge. — 44  Know,  sir,”  said  she, 
44  that  1  am  equal  to  any  thing ;  and, 
while  I  live,  the  honour  of  my 
daughter  shall  not  be  exposed  by 
such  a  baseborn  varlet  as  thou  art. 
My  orders  are  already  given  ;  in  an 
hour  I  shall  depart,  and  my  daugh¬ 
ter  will  accompany  me.  I  shall  not 


leave  one  so  dear  to  me,  and  so 
worthy  of  my  best  affections,  a  prey 
to  you r  v u  1  gar  f u ry * 

On  their  arrival  in  Paris,  they 
commenced  a  suit  against  Valois, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  separation.  It 
will  not  be  supposed  that  such  spi¬ 
rits  as  theirs  would  fail  in  making 
the  charges,  and  finding  the  means 
to  support  them.  They  took  all 
advantages  ;  for  they  were  no  soon¬ 
er  informed  that  the  poor  faithful 
St.  Val  had  been  killed  by  one  of 
their  own  domestics,  in  order  to 
screen  his  mistress,  than  they  na¬ 
med  Valois  as  the  murderer  of  his 
faithful,  highly  valued  servant,  who 
was  audaciously  stated  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  his  master. 

On  his  marriage  he  had  been  so 
infatuated  as  to  settle  the  half  of 
all  his  property  on  his  noble  lady, 
and  she  was  now  become  impatient 
to  enjoy  it.  The  mother  had  been 
heard  to  say,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  assent  of  her  daughter, 
that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented 
the  servant  had  been  killed  instead 
of  the  master.  This  part  of  their 
scheme  failed,  but  the  project  of 
obtaining  a  separation  promised 
success.  Valois  had  to  contend 
with  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  is 
always  to  take  part  against,  and  to 
make  a  mockery  of,  unfortunate 
husbands.  His  former  friends,  per¬ 
sons  in  tlie  same  rank  of  life  with 
himself,  now  deserted  him,  as  on 
his  great  marriage  he  had  thought 
proper  to  desert  them  ;  while  his 
latter  acquaintance,  to  whose  so¬ 
ciety  that  marriage  had  elevated 
him,  rejoiced  in  the  disgrace  of 
one  whom  they  considered  as  an 
upstart;  and  the  judges  themselves 
appeared  to  be  prejudiced  against 
him.  Such  was  his  situation,  and 
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go  un propitious  was  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  it,  that  1  »is  own  lawyers 
advised  him  to  solicit  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  to  his  exulting  wife  the  imme¬ 
diate  possession  of  the  settlement 
which  he  made  upon  her  in  case  of 
his  death.  That  event  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  no  great  distance ;  in  less 
than  two  years  he  fell  a  victim  to 
his  disappointments,  and  left  her 
rich  and  independent. 

But  the  moment  of  her  triumph 
was  that  which  led  to  her  disgrace. 
In  a  short  time  she  married  the  co¬ 
lonel,  who  was  expensive,  profli¬ 
gate,  and  loaded  with  debts.  They 
for  some  time  maintained  a  showy 
establishment  at  Paris,  but  in  a 
style  that  could  not  last,  and  abso¬ 
lute  ruin  closed  their  career.  He 
seized  on  every  thing  in  his  power, 
abandoned  her  on  the  pretext  of 
making  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 


she  soon  heard  that  a  -figurante  of 
the  opera  supplied  her  place. 

Thusreduced, the  wretched  Hen¬ 
rietta  was  not  only  deserted  by 
those  who  had  been  the  witnesses 
and,  in  some  degree,  perhaps  the 
accompl  ices  in  her  abominable  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  was  also  the  open  and 
avowed  object  of  their  reprobation 
and  abhorrence:  so  that  while  she 
was  yet  possessed  of  youth  and 
beauty,  she  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  retire  with  her  mother  into 
some  distant  provincial  town,  to 
lament  her  past  follies,  and  be  for¬ 
gotten.  — 

“  There,”  said  the  countess, u  i* 
the  history  I  promised.” — u  And 

thank  Heaven,”  replied  Mrs.C - , 

“  though  our  manners  are  certainly 
not  in  an  improving  state,  such  a 
domestic  drama  could  not  liave  been 
acted  in  Old  England.” 

F - T - . 


SAXON  JUBILEE, 

(hi  ihe  KING'S  COMPLETING  the  FIFTIETH  YEAR  of  FIIS  REIGN. 
We  feel  the  utmost  pleasure  in  |j  ting  the  happiness  and  prosperity 


communicating  to  our  readers  at  | 
home  and  abroad,  some  particulars  j 
or  the  splendid  festival  given  j 
throughout  Saxony,  hut  more  es-  ! 
pecially  at  Dresden  and  Leipsig, 
on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Frederick-Au- 
gustus,  the  beloved  king  of  that 
territory.  It  was  indeed  a  day  of 
jubilee  and  thanksgiving  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  prolonging  the  dominion 
of  a  sovereign  who  is  more  than 
revered,  who  is  adored  by  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  who  has  conferred  upon 
them  the  most  important  and  last¬ 
ing  blessings;  whose  benevolent 
mind,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  employed  only  in  promo-  j 


ot  those  whom  he  governs, 
celebration  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak,  however  splendid,  is 
1  therefore  but  a  comparatively  fec- 
i  ble  expression  of  the  gratitude 
felt  by  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
nobility  to  the  humblest  peasant; 
and  it  will  be  observed,  that  all 
!  ranks  joined  in  it  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  transport. 

That  national  antipathies  exist 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  history  af¬ 
fords  the  most  lamentable  proofs  «f 
j  their  influence;  but  that  national 
partialities  also  prevail  is  equally 
clear,  and  we  know  of  no  instance 
more  in  point  than  the  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy  that  always  has  been  felt  by 
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the  people  of  England  and  Sax¬ 
ony:  indeed  it  would  be  singular 
were  it  otherwise.  Is  not  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  two  nations  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  the  same  ?  Does  not  the  same 
blood  in  fact  run  in  their  veins  ?  and 
if  it  were  once  the  delight  of  the 
people  of  England  to  reflect,  that 
the  Saxon  line  was  restored  to  t he 
throne  of  this  country,  it  is  still 
their  happiness  to  have  placed  over 
them  a  family,  which,  however  re¬ 
mote,  derives  its  honours  and  its 
title  from  the  same  high  source. 
Are  not  the  manners,  customs,  and 
even  the  appearance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  two  countries  ex-  j 
treniely  similar?  and  are  not  some  jj 
of  our  noblest  institutions,  and  our  ! 
most  admirable  laws,  the  relics  of  j 
the  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  our  t 
Saxon  ancestors?  In  short,  there! 
are  no  two  countries  of  the  world  j 
that  have  nearer  or  more  endear¬ 
ing  affinities  ;  and  a  recent,  though 
an  unhappy,  alliance  has  tended 
to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of 
amity. 

In  the  feelings  which  dictated 
this  expression  of  national  thank¬ 
fulness  in  Saxony,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  can  intimately  par¬ 
ticipate  :  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  they  themselves  joined  in  a 
similar  festival.  Their  own  king, 
a  monarch  with  a  mind  equally 
benevolent,  equally  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  equal¬ 
ly  looked  up  to  with  love  and  gra¬ 
titude  for  benefits  conferred,  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  pro¬ 
sperous  reign,  and  a  national  jubi¬ 
lee  was  proclaimed  and  celebrated, 
not  merely  in  courts  but  in  cotta¬ 
ges,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hearts 
of  a  joyous  and  contented  people. 
^  e  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  for  a 


moment,  that  the  following  selec¬ 
tions  from  public  documents,  de¬ 
tailing  the  events  on  a  correspond¬ 
ing  occasion  in  Saxony,  will  be 
read  with  peculiar  interest. 

The  day  on  which  Frederick- 
Augustus  King  of  Saxony  com¬ 
pleted  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign 
was  the  20th  September  last,  and 
it  was  ushered  in  with  every  de¬ 
monstration  of  joy  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  in  his  dominions, 
and  with  feelings  not'less  strong 
by  the  happy  peasantry  of  the 
country:  every  thing  bore  an  ap- 
i  pearance  of  sunshine  and  holiday 
j  cheerfulness;  in  the  energetic  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  the  publications 
before  us,  u  notan  eye  was  wet  but 
with  tears  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
and  the  King.”  People  of  all  ranks, 
even  the  lowest,  adopted  some  ex¬ 
pressive  mode  or  other  to  display 
the  strength  of  their  attachment; 
and  though  they  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  record¬ 
ed  here,  they  will  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  exalted  personage  for 
whose  honour  they  were  designed, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  protracted 
existence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
lasting  tributes  to  the  continued 
beneficence  of  the  king,  was  the 
erection  of  an  obelisk  thirty  feet 
high,  composed  of  solid  granite,  on 
the  pinnacle  of  a  mountain  former¬ 
ly  called  Keulenberg,  but  now  Au- 
gustusberg,  about  three  miles  from 
Dresden,  the  whole  mass  of  which 
consists  of  stone  equally  beautiful 
and  durable.  The  pillar  was  raised 
by  the  voluntary  subscription  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
neighbouring  districts;  and  the 
consecration  of  it,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Obelisk  of  Augustus,  was  at¬ 
tended  oti  the  18th  September  with 
m utii  ceremony  before  a  happy 
multi  tad  e  of  not  less  than  8000 
persons,  anxious  to  bear  testimony 
to  their  loyalty  and  gratitude  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  who  had  ea* 
gerly  flocked  to  the  scene  from  all 
quarters.  The  office  of  dedicator 
was  assigned  by  unanimous  consent  ! 
to  Mr.  C.  A.  Bottiger,  counsellor  of  i 
state  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  most 
universally  respected,  and  a  first- 
rate  literary  character,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  a  speech  remarkable  for 
the  propriety  with  which  the  topics 
were  chosen,  and  the  eloquence 
with  which  t  hey  we  re  eu  fo  reed  : 
the  subject  was  inspiring,  and  die 
orator  seemed  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  it,  and  drew  down  the  warmest 
approbation  of  bis  attentive  and 
admiring  auditory.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  printed,  and  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
even  a  short  extract  from  it;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  well  merited  all 
the  applause  bestowed  upon  it.  A 
colossal  bust  was  also  placed  upon 
this  pillar,  the  expense  of  the  whole 
being  borne  by  a  union  among  die 
corporations  of  Konigsbriick, Katie* 
berg,  and  Pulsnitz,  in  conjunction 
with  those  friends  of  their  country 
who  resided  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity,  and  who  were  impatient  to  be 
admitted  to  sustain  their  share  of 
the  burden. 

An  abundant  repast  was  prepared 
for  more  than  2000  individuals  in 
the  open  air,  the  weather  continu¬ 
ing  most  delightful  and  propitious ; 
and,  in  the  eloquent  language  of 
M.  Bottiger,  “  there  was  not  an  eye 
that  did  not  glitter  with  joy;  no 
want  remained  unsatisfied,  no  wish 
unfulfilled.”  One  of  the  king’s 


ministers  graced  the  table  with  his 
presence,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  other  distinguished  individuals 
in  authority  at  Dresden.  The 
health  of  the  king  and  his  revered 
family  was  drunk  amid  the  zea¬ 
lous  shouts  of  a  delighted  popu¬ 
lace,  and  the  far-echoing  roar  of 
artillery  conveyed  the  expression 
of  joy  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  by  the 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  a  part  of  the  territory  pre¬ 
viously  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Saxony  was  given  to  Prussia:  in 
thispoliiical  arrangement  the  wish¬ 
es  of  tiie  inhabitants  (to  a  man  de¬ 
voted  to  their  old  and  honoured 
King  Frederick  -  Augustus)  were 
not  consulted  :  the  transference 
was  made  accordingly,  and  a  letter 
we  have  received  from  Dresden, 
adverting  to  this  circumstance,  and 
to  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  the 
discharges  of  artillery,  on  the  health 
of  the  king  and  royal  family  being 
given,  contains  the  following  para¬ 
graph  :  “  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
it  is  true,  that  when  the  cannon  were 
thundering  forth  our  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction,  every  Saxon  in  the  new 
Prussian  dominions  pulled  oft’  his 
hat,  and  prayed  for  the  safety  and 
long  continuance  of  the  reign  of 
that  king,  to  whose  person  and  go¬ 
vernment  he  will  for  ever  remain 
attached.” 

We  have  translated  one  of  the 
songs  given  at  this  entertainment, 
which  was  echoed  by  all  present. 

How  lovely  upon  life's  bright  ocean 
To  sefe  majestic  vessels  glide; 

Onward  they  sail  with  steady  motion, 

O'er  storms  and  wares  they  fearless  ride  : 

So  may  our  Royal  House  survive, 

No  woes  its  tranquil  course  annoy, 

And  at  its  destin'd  port  arrive, 

Freighted  alone  with  hope  and  joy  ! 

Arthur  von  Nordsterx. 
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We  cannot  find  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  place  than  the  present  lor 
noticing  a  very  elegant  and  affec¬ 
tionate  poetical  address  to  the  King 
of  Saxony,  by  a  body  of  his  late 
subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Suhl,  which  is  included  within  the 
territory  lately  assigned  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  We  have  not 
room  for  the  whole  of  it,  but  the 
following  has  been  translated  as  a 
specimen. 

A  humble  proof  of  the  unceasing  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  grateful  In  habitants  of  the 
town  of  Suhl  to  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Saxony,  on  the  joyful  day  of 
Jubilee ,  fyc. 

Howe’er  may  fell  the  varying  lot  of  fate, 
Cheerful  or  gloomy,  dark  or  sunny-bright, 
Man  must  pursue  the  path  without  debate  ; 

To  be  content  is  ever  wise  ami  right : 

Wisdom  and  duty  then  are  best  display'd, 

To  greet  the  season  whether  rain  or  shine  ; 
And  tho’  dark  clouds  the  lowVing  morning 
shade. 

To  bear  with  thankfulness  the  will  divine. 
Yet  on  man’s  happiness,  so  soon  decaying, 

So  quickly  gone,  we  cast  fond  looks  behind; 
Still  on  oM  duties  memory  delaying, 

Makes  not  new  duties  less  securely  bind  : 
Whatever  joys  the  present  may  unfold, 

An  honest  man  warm  gratitude  must  feel  ; 
Honours  the  new  ,  but  must  regard  the  old 
With  love,  that  time  nor  fickle  change  can 
steal. 

Ah!  how  can  we  forget  those  happv  days, 
Those  days  now  pass'd,  so  cheering  in  our 
story  ? 

They  live  in  memory  yet,  nor  time  can  raze 
That  dear  remembrauce  of  our  faded  glory  ! 
'T:s  for  our  Father  (Father  in  our  youth 
And  in  our  age)  our  prayers  uenow  repeat; 
The  worthiest  Monarch,  crown’d  by  right  and 
truth, 

Whose  reigu  of  fifty  years  is  now  complete! 

On  the  night  of  the  jubilee  all 
the  cities  and  towns  were  illumina¬ 
ted,  but  those  of  Dresden  and 
Leipsig  were  most  splendid  and 
tasteful.  We  have  before  us  de¬ 
scriptions  of  various  transparencies 
exhibited :  the  principal  was  in  the 


old  market-place  at  Dresden,  tl»e 
design  of  winch  was  invented  by, 
M.  Bbltiger,  whose  name  we  have 
before  mentioned.  In  the  centre  was 
an  altar,  on  the  iront  of  which  were 
the  royal  arms;  above  it  an  imoiocr 
talcrown.  Onesideof  theaharwas 
supported  by  an  allegorical  figure 
of  the  city  of  Dresden,  and  the 
other  by  a  similar  representation? 
of  the  Elbe. 

To  these  particulars  we  may  add 
the  following  eloquent  address  from 
the  Leipsiger  Tageblatt  of  the  20th, 
September. 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  JUBILEE  OF 

FK  EDE  RICK-AUGUSTUS,  OUR  Dfc- 

LOVED  KING. 

God  is  love.  By  wisdom  and; 
love  he  wills  that  his  world  shall  be 
governed.  Actions  of  wisdom  and 
love  ennoble  and  sanctify  the  wor*> 
thy  vicegerent  of  the  Eternal:, 
therefore, 

Frederick -Augustus, 

thy  people  this  day  build  altars  to 
j  thee,  and  celebrate  to  thee 
1  his  fiftieth  anniversary  oj  the  proof 
and  fulfilment 

of  a  firm  and  unchangeable  ho¬ 
mage,  and  from  the  depths  of  their 
|  hearts  send  up  to  Heaven  the  hymn 
of  festival :  Lord  God,  we  praise 
thee ! 

Power  and  policy,  in  this  sublu¬ 
nary  state,  ever  strive  against  the 
spirit  of  love,  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  the  neighbouring  hand,  and* 
tear  the  crown  from  the  consecra¬ 
ted  brows  on  which  it  has  reposed 
with  honour.  This,  Frederick-Au- 
gustus,  hast  thou  never  done: 
wherefore  thy  people  bend  in  aw~ 
ful  reverence  before  thee,  and  re* 
peat  thy  name  with  blessings. 

Power  and  policy  acknowledge 
no  limits;  they  boldly  pursue  theiff 
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course,  and  rest  not  till  their  im¬ 
perious  foot  has  trodden  on  usurp¬ 
ed  ground,  their  grasping  hands 
have  wrested  tribute  from  their 
neighbours,  and  bathed  themselves 
in  the  streaming  blood  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This,  Frederick* Augustus, 
hast  thou  never  done:  therefore  we 
kiss  with  veneration  the  hem  of  thy 
spotless  regal  mantle,  and  regard 
thee  as  the  true  anointed  of  the  Lord. 

Power  and  policy  decide  upon 
justice  or  injustice  by  the  cast  of 
a  die,  and  heed  not  the  tears  which 
the  decision  draws  fort!).  Though 
the  sacred  voice  of  justice  pervades 
the  universe,  they  are  deaf  to  its 
sound  ;  as  the  fatal  die  is  cast,  so 
must  it  lie.  In  this  dreadful  game 
thou,  Frederick  -  Augustus,  hast 
never  engaged;  with  an  even  hand 
thou  hast  weighed  the  least  of  thy 
people  against  the  mightiest  of  the 
earth  :  wherefore  thy  grateful  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  united  voice,  give  thee 
the  title  of  The  Just — and  this 
hallowed  name  shall  follow  thee 
into  eternity . 

Power  and  policy  produce  im¬ 
piety,  and  profane  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  and  the  heart  of  man  with 
unholy  works.  Thou,  Frederick- 
Augustus,  hast  ever  been  a  pious 
sovereign,  and  an  example  of  the 
noblest  virtue  to  thy  Saxons  :  where¬ 
fore  we  pray  for  thee,  our  venerable 
monarch,  who  mayest  look  around 
with  a  calm  and  serene  breast  on 
the  fruits  of  thy  past  life. 

Power  and  policy  enfeeble  the 
minds  and  weigh  down-  the  heads 
of  the  mighty  who  sit  on  golden 
thrones.  Thou,  Augustus,  hast 
governed  us  with  mildness  for  fifty 
years,  for  half  a  century  thou  hast 
been  our  father :  therefore  on  this 
blessed  day,  which  thy  Almighty 
VvL  VI.  No.  XXXI  L 


Rewarder  has  granted  to  thee,  our 
grateful  hearts,  glowing  with  affec¬ 
tion,  implore  long  life  and  happi¬ 
ness  for  thee;  for  the  revered  mo¬ 
ther  of  our  country,  who,  like  a 
blessed  angel,  embraces  thee  with 
her  constant  arm  ;  for  thy  virtuous 
daughter,  who,  as  a  favouring  ge¬ 
nius,  adorns  thy  venerable  locks 
with  the  garland  of  jubilee;  for 
every  estimable  member  of  thy 
glorious  and  princely  house,  who 
shine  in  thy  image,  and  rejoice 
thee  by  their  virtues. 

Father  of  thy  country,  cheerful 
and  blessed  be  the  evening  of  thy 
days,  and  friendly  the  star  which 
guides  thee  to  Elysium,  where  the 
Almighty  Dispenser  has  prepared 
for  thee  a  radiant  crown  of  reward. 


A  medal  was  also  struck  at  Leip- 
sig,  bearing  on  the  face  a  striking 
resemblance  of  his  Majesty,  with 
this  inscription  : 

Frederick  -  Augustus,  King  of 
Saxony, 

The  Supporter  and  Protector  of 
Trade. 

On  the  reverse,  the  centre  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  two  cornucopias  With 
j|  fruits,  encompassing  a  cat(uceus, 

!  and  surrounded  with  branches  of 
palm  and  ivy.  Over  this  device  a 
sun  darts  its  rays  from  the  margin 
of  the  medal  on  all  beneath.  Be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  caducous  the 
day  of  this  festival  is  expressed  : 
xv  Sept,  m.dccc.xvih. 

The  inscription  testifies  that  it 
is  the  fiftieth  annual  festival  of  the 
trade  of  Leipsig. 

The  description  of  this  medal 
is  accompanied  by  a  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  mercantile  interest  at  Leipsig 
to  his  Majesty.  We  lament  that 
3  A 
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our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  !j  lecture  delivered  on  the  occasion 
any  part  of  it:  we  must  also  dis-  j|  by  Professor  Politx  ot  tbe  univer* 
miss  with  a  mere  reference,  an  able  ||  sity  of  L^psig. 


MUSICAL  REVIEW. 


The  Banquet ,  a  Selection  from 
the  MusiCy  vocal  and  instrumental, 
performed  at  the  Grand  Institutory 
Dinner  of  the  Caledonian  Asylum; 
comprising  select  Movements  from 
Haydn ,  Mozart ,  ft inter ,  Mathew 
Locke y  Salvator  Rosa ,  Handel , 
King  Janies  V.  of  Scotlandy  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  &c.;  inter¬ 
spersed  with  original  Scottish  Airs; 
the  whole  arranged ,  varied ,  and 
adapted  for  the  Piano -forte,  by 
C.  Stokes.  Pr.  1/.  5s. 

The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
this  splendid  volume  is  stated  in  the 
above  title.  “  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  music/’  the  preface  further 
tells  us,  “  some  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  give  a  picturesque  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  selection,  by  interspers¬ 
ing  those  movements  which  possess 
something  descriptive  of  the  bustle 
and  magnificence  of  a  banquet, 
with  airs  that  excite  associations 
more  purely  intellectual,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  recollections  of 
Scottish  scenery,  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  connected  with  the  ancient 
manners  and  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  This  selection,  we  are  free 
to  say,  is  of  the  choicest  kind,  and 
the  harmonic  arrangement  emi¬ 
nently  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Mr.  Stokes,  a  gentleman 
whose  able  productions  have  be¬ 
fore  now  been  brought  tinder  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  we  presume  the  Tri¬ 
umphal  Glee  marked  C.  S.  to  be 
from  his  pen:  we  think  we  recog 


1  nise  a  tinge  of  his  style  and  of  the 
school  to  which  he  does  honour. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  glee  is 
very  meritorious. 

Tbe  contents  of  this  book,  chiefly 
instrumental,  are  so  various  and 
ample,  that  a  transcript  of  the  mere 
index  would  exceed  our  limits. 
We  fully  agree  with  an  observation 
in  the  introductory  part,  which 
states  that  there  is  probably  no 
publication  extant,  which  presents, 
in  so  small  a  compass,  more  rich 
passages,  or  so  curious  a  series  of 
extracts  from  favourite  authors ; 
while  there  are  several  rare  pieces, 
of  which  copies  have  long  been  a 
desideratum  even  among  profes¬ 
sors.  Of  the  latter  description  is 
the  andante  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the 
texture  of  which,  although  still 
well  to  be  endured,  bespeaks  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  much 
more  obviously  than  the  designs  of 
his  pencil.  Perhaps  he  was  as  un¬ 
equal  in  his  compositions  as  his 
paintings,  some  of  which  were  be¬ 
gun  and  finished  in  twenty-four 
hours.  A  greater  curiosity  in  this 
volume  is  the  air  ascribed  to  James 
the  Fifth,  who  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  composers  of  his  age,  and  played 
with  consummate  skill  upon  eight 
different  instruments. — u  In  must* 
cis,”  says  Buchanan,  “  curiosius 
erat  in&tructus,  quam  regem  vel 
deceat,  vel  expediat;  nullum  emm 
organum  erat,  ad  psallendi  usum 
comparatum,  quo  non  ille  tain  scite 
modulabatur  ut  cum  summis  illius 
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fcetatis  magistris  contenderet.”  His 
air  before  us  is  simple,  but  by  no 
means  uncouth  ;  it  savours  less  of 
antiquity  than  one  would  suppose. 
A  very  spirited  polonoise,  ascribed 
to  the  Empress  Catherine,  concludes 
this  work.  If  she  really  made  it, 
we  can  only  say,  her  majesty  was 
as  good  a  hand  at  composing  Polish  j| 
tunes,  as  at  disposing  of  Polish  1 
provinces. 

Jlies’s  grand  Symphony ,  in  D ,  ar~  j! 
ranged  for  tzco  Performers  on  the  j 
Piano  forte.  Pr.  8s. 

-  A  short  adagio,  with  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  two  sharps,  but  of  multifa¬ 
rious  harmony,  an  allegro  in  D 
major,  a  funeral  march  in  A  mi¬ 
nor,  a  minuet  in  D  minor  with  a  trio 
in  A  major,  and  a  finale  allegro  in 
D  major,  form  the  constituent  parts 
of  this  great  work.  This  epithet 
will  freely  be  conceded  to  Mr. 
Ries’s  labour  now  before  us,  by 
those  that  are  capable  of  feeling 
what  is  grandeur  of  conception, 
depth  of  thought,  and  poetical  fire 
in  musical  composition  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  display  of  contrapun¬ 
tal  art,  which  is  richly  spread  over 
these  sheets.  Considering  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  allotted  to  us,  we  shall 
refrain  from  entering  into  any  de¬ 
tail  of  the  plan,  and  the  individual 
excellenciesof  the  successive  move¬ 
ments.  The  attempt  to  trace  even 
the  outlines  of  so  magnificent  a 
structure  is  beyond  the  power  of 
dry  delineation,  and  would  in  all 
probability  prove  tedious  to  our 
readers.  One  caution  it  may  be 
salutary  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor :  Let  no  pigmy  hands 
venture  on  mastering  this  colossus. 
Without  a  head  to  understand,  a 
heart  to  feel,  and  fingers  to  follow 
such  productions  of  real  genius, 


the  profane  adventurer  will  find 
himself  in  a  labyrinth,  and  create 
a  chaos  of  confusion. 

A  second  Introduction  and  Rondo 
for  the  Pianoforte ,  composed  by 
J.  8.  Peile.  Pr.  2s.  fid. 

These  few  sheets,  although  un- 
fraught  by  any  profound  combina¬ 
tions,  or  even  by  marks  of  striking 
originality,  contain  wherewith  to 
satisfy  both  the  cultivated  amateur 
and  the  plainer  ear  of  the  pupil; 
and  this  is  giving  them  a  testimo¬ 
nial  of  no  trivial  description.  They 
are  written  with  uncommon  neat¬ 
ness  of  taste,  and  with  great  ease 
and  correctness:  a  better  and  more 
entertaining  lesson  for  practice  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
this  long  time.  The  rondo  has  a 
very  pretty  motivo  ;  its  digressive 
portions  are  rendered  interesting 
by  the  variety  of  graceful  ideas,  as 
well  as  by  their  classic  treatment, 
and  the  proper  keeping  which  they 
bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
One  knows  at  every  step  what  the 
author  means;  nothing  crude  or 
eccentric  thwarts  the  gratification  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  traces  of 
skill  are  frequently  prominent.  The 
introduction,  conceived  in  a  more 
serious  character,  is  quite  as  satis¬ 
factory  ;  well  measured  in  rhythm, 
steady,  grave,  but  not  pompous. 

La  Temp&te,  Rondo  pour  la  Ilarpe, 
composer,  et  dedite  d  Miss  Jane 
Williams ,  par  N.  C.  Bochsa. 
Pr.  4s. 

Steibelt’s  Storm  appears  to  have 
been  the  model  for  this  picture, 
although  the  latter  presents  suffici¬ 
ent  distinctive  characteristics  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  copy.  The  introduction  (Eb), 
representing  a  calm,  contains  no¬ 
thing  novel.  In  the  rondo  (E  b  ) 
3  A  2 
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the  subject  of  pastoral  character 
is  graceful ;  a  few  pages  of  digres¬ 
sive  matter  are  tasteful  enough*  j 
but  offer  no  striking  peculiarity. 
From  p.  9,  however,  where  the  gale 
begins  to  freshen,  the  author’s 
imagination  seems  to  have  roused 
itself  into  powerful  action  ;  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  excellencies  1ms  been 
the  result.  The  storm  itself  is  de¬ 
picted  by  a  masterly  pencil,  and 
with  originality  in  conception  (pp. 
10  and  11)  ;  and  the  portion  which 
exhibits  the  abating  gale  is  beau- 
tiful.  Some  of  the  passages,  how¬ 
ever,  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
Storm  in  Mozart’s  Idomeneo .  The 
Subject  of  the  rondo,  very  properly, 
is  resumed  at  the  conclusion.  We 
doubt  whether  the  harp  has  suffici¬ 
ent  resources  to  give  the  requisite  '! 
force  and  colouring  to  a  picture  of  ! 
this  description. 

Select  Melodies ,  with  Variations  for 
the  Flute  and  Pianoforte,  com¬ 
posed  by  C.  Nicholson  and  J.  F. 
Burrowes.  No.  VI.  Pr.  3s. 

One  of  the  best  numbers  of  this 
collection.  The  beautiful  air  Sul 
margin e  del  Rio”  forms  the  theme.  , 
The  flute  solos  in  vars.  1.  and  a.  ; 
the  effective  support  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  in  var.2.;  the  select  deviation 
from  the  standard  harmony  in  var. 
3.;  and  the  interesting  minore 
(var.  4),  with  the  tasteful  portion 
In  the  relative  major-key,  demand 
our  unqualified  commendation.  A 
clever  flute-player  will  find  ample 
employment  in  following,  or  rather 
in  leading,  the  piano-forte  in  the 
successive  variations. 
Quadrille-Rondo  for  the  Piano- 
forte;  composed,  and  respectfully 
dedicated  to  the  Right  lion .  Lady 
Berwick,  by  Aug.  Meves.  Pr.  3s. 
The  captivating  subject  of  this  j! 


rondo,  mellowed  ns  it  is  by  the 
support  of  a  pedal  bass  (alia  pasto¬ 
rale),  does  Mr.  M.  much  credit,  if 
it  be  of  his  own  invention  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  the  title,  alone, 
might  leave  doubtful.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  superstructure,  too, 
claims  our  approbation,  excepting 
one  or  two  passages,  such  as  p.  2, 
l.  2,  b.  6,  and  p.  3,  1.  3,  bb.  5  and  fi, 
both  which  are  uncouth,  and  the  last 
mentioned  not  free  from  grammati¬ 
cal  error.  The  dolce  (p.  3)  is  taste¬ 
ful;  the  minore  (p.  5)  well  ima¬ 
gined,  and  appropriately  contrasted 
with  the  neat  subsequent  portion 
in  A  b  (p-6)*  Some  very  good  bass 
evolutions  in  the  same  page  claim 
distinct  mention  ;  also  the  return 
of  the  subject  (p.  8)  under  a  varied 
and  amplified  form.  The  whole  is 
written  in  an  easy  and  graceful 
style,  well  adapted  for  performers 
of  moderate  proficiency,  to  whose 
notice  we  feel  warranted  in  recom¬ 
mending  it. 

Rossinis  Overture  to  u  La  Gazza 
Ladra ,”  arranged,  as  a  Duel  for 
two  Performers  on  the  Piano- forte, 
by  J.  F.  Burrowes.  Pr.  4s, 
Rossini’s  compositions  at  this 
moment  form  the  delight  and  pride 
of  the  Italians:  they  have  not  equal¬ 
ly  electrified  the  London  connois- 
j  seurs.  At  this  fifst  quotation  of 
his  name  in  our  critique,  we  shall 
!  venture  an  opinion  of  our  own. 
Rossini  evidently  writes  too  fast ; 
hence  his  operas  generally  contain 
a  good  portion  of  the  commonplace 
matter  of  the  Italian  school  ;  but 
every  now  and  then  our  admiration 
is  called  forth  by  tokens  of  true 
genius.  Charming  melodies,  with 
the  freshest  bloom  of  originality, 
occasionally  rivet  our  attention; 
while,  at  other  times,  harmonies  qf 
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deep  thought  and  elaborate  con¬ 
trapuntal  texture  take  our  ear  by 
surprise.  His  music,  moreover, 
possesses  another  great  merit — that 
of  dramatic  effect  and  propriety  ; 
it  puinu  every  scene :  and  when  the 
picture  is  of  the  comic  kind,  his 
success  is  generally  decisive;  our 
risible  muscles  involuntarily  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  his  musical  humour.  The 
elegant  air,  uTu  che  t’accendi,”  in 
Tancred;  the  masterly  bass  song, 
“  La  Calonnia,”  in  the  Barbiere  di 
Sevig/ia;  and  the  most  laughable 
duet,  u  Papa  tact,”  might  be  cited 
as  respective  vouchers  for  our  as¬ 
sertion. 

t  or  overtures  we  must  not  go  to 
Italy ;  they  are  generally  the  worst 
part  of  an  Italian  opera;  probably 
because,  like  a  preface,  they  are 
seldom  attended  to  in  that  country. 
Some  exceptions  naturally  occur, 
such  as  in  the  Matrimonio  Se<rreto, 
La  Cosa  rara,  &c.;  but  in  the  best, 
thematerialsand  texture  areslight; 
perhaps  justly  and  purposely  so. 
On  the  present  overture,  likewise, 
art  has  not  been  wasted,  but  it  is  full 
of  life  and  spirit  in  the  allegro;  j 
and  the  introductory  movement 
possesses  a  peculiar  character  of 
pompous  gravity.  Although  we 
have  never  seen  the  full  score,  it 
seems  that  the  extract  made  from 
it  by  Mr.  Burrovves  embodies  as 
much  of  the  lout-ensemble  as  could 
with  propriety  be  allotted  to  four 
hands,  and  is  not  otherwise  labo¬ 
rious  for  the  fingers  than  from  the 
rapid  execution  which  the  allegro  ] 
seems  to  require.  Why  not  mark  j 
the  tempo  metronomically?  Out  of 
half  a  dozen  players,  four  or  five 
are  likely  to  take  this  too  slowly. 

TJie  celebrated  Mocking-  Bird  Song , 
from  thu  Opera  of  the  67a re,  com¬ 


posed  by  II.  R.  Bishop ;  arranged 
as  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piano - 
forte ,  with  an  .Accompaniment  for 
(he  Flute,  by  Philip  Knapton. 
Pi.  3s. 

A  neat  and  meritorious  compo¬ 
sition.  In  the  introduction  we  ob¬ 
serve  much  good  taste  and  feeling  : 
some  select  progressions  of  chords 
(11.4  and  5)  demand  our  notice.  In 
the  sub  ject  of  the  quick  movement, 
we  think  Mr.  K.  has  made  a  fortu- 
natechoice:  theechoesof  themock- 
;j  ing-bird  tell  to  great  effect  with  the 
j  accompaniment  of  the  flute;  and 
Mr.  K.  has  played  with  the  idea  in 
a  variety  of  ingenious  and  apt  ways. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  refer  to 
p.  5,  and  also  to  p.  7.  The  portion 
in  C  minor  (p.  4)  may  also  be  fa¬ 
vourably  mentioned  as  presenting 
jj  some  select  modulations.  The 
i  whole,  in  short,  is  put  together  in 
an  attractive  manner;  and,  void  as 
it  is  of  any  decided  intricacies  of 
execution,  cannot  fail  of  pleasing. 
Le  Pas  d'  Amour ;  a  third  Air  Fan¬ 
tasia  for  the  Pianoforte;  compo¬ 
sed^  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Sey¬ 
mour,  by G. Kiallmark.  Pr.2s.6d. 

Mr.  Kiallmark’s  compositions 
gain  upon  our  favour;  they  are 
free  from  affectation,  accessible  and 
entertaining  to  t lie  majority  of 
players;  while  the  good  taste  which 
distinguishes  them,  excites  interest 
with  even  the  cultivated  amateur: 
we  miss  but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
’sufficient  employment  and  exercise 
for  the  left  hand.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  above  publication, 
which  consists  of  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion  and  an  allegretto.  The  motivo 
of  the  latter  is  very  agreeable,  al¬ 
though  it  resembles,  rather  closely 
a  favourite  dance,  the  difference 
I  being  only  in  the  time,  instead 
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of  4.  The  part  in  E  major  is  well 
brought  in,  also  the  unisoni  (p.  3). 
A  strain  in  the  subdominant  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  tastefully  conceived, 
and  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
crossed  hands  (p.  6),  together  with 
the  few  modulations,  devised  in 
proper  style.  The  whole  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  lesson  for  practice. 

A  Hessian  March,  a  Pas  redouble, 
and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Duchess  of'  Kent  and  Cambridge's 
favourite  Waltzes ;  composed  and 
arranged  for  the  Piano-forte  by 
William  Grosse.  Pr.  2s. 

The  march,  without  exhibiting 
ideas  absolutely  novel,  is  well  pro¬ 
portioned  and  satisfactory  as  to 
melody  and  arrangement  :  the  se¬ 
cond  strain  of  the  trio  is  mainly 
borrowed  from  Sul  margine  del  Rio.  | 
The  quick  march  is  spirited  and 
pretty.  Of  the  two  royal  waltzes 
we  can  likewise  give  a  favourable  j 
account;  we  think  them  really  in-  I 
teresting  :  but  the  second  strain  of  i 
the  Kent  waltz  is  not  altogether 
original.  The  waltzes  are  followed 
by  a  movement  of  some  extent, 
chiefly,  and  confessedly,  extracted 
from  a  popular  song  in  Himmers 
operetta  of  Panchon ;  so  that  there 
is  wherewithal  to  be  contented  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
whole  book  deserves  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  proper  for  the  desk  of 
the  pupil. 

“  Le  Gentil  Houssardf  with  Varia¬ 
tions  and  Flute  Accompaniment , 
ad  lib,;  composed  for  the  Harp  or 
Pianoforte ,  and  most  respectfully 
dedicated  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Kent ,  by  William 
Grosse.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 

The  simple  and  tranquil  flow  of 
this  sweet  German  tune  has  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  captivating  in  its 


melody,  and  appears  eminently 
fitted  for  variation.  Mr.  Grosse’s 
treatment  of  it  is  conceived  in  an 
easy,  pleasing  style,  so  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  at¬ 
tainments.  Among  the  eight  va¬ 
riations,  the  polacca  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  notice;  it  is  neatly  imagined. 
Var.  7.  in  £  time,  is  also  ingenious¬ 
ly  contrived,  ami  the  concluding 
presto  has  our  approbation.  In 
some  of  the  variations  there  pre¬ 
vails  too  near  a  resemblance:  they 
ought  all  to  be  children  of  the  same 
family,  but  No.  2.  and  No.  5.  are 
absolutely  twin  sisters. 

Haydn's  celebrated  Andante ,  with 
Variat  ions  for  the  Piano- forte,  by 
W.  Grosse  ;  respectfully  dedicated 
to  P.  H .  Valle ,  Esq.  Pr.  2s. 

A  short  minuet  forms  the  intro¬ 
duction,  after  which  follows  the 
well  known  andante  of  Haydn  (in 
A  major  |).  Upon  this  Mr.  G.  has 
made  five  variations,  which  are  en¬ 
titled  to  our  commendation.  They 
are  tastefully  conceived,  and  a  due 
diversity  of  character  keeps  the  in¬ 
terest  alive.  This  has  been  attain¬ 
ed  not  only  by  the  difference  of 
melody,  but  also  by  the  variety  of 
tempi  into  which  the  variations 
have  been  cast. 

Ross's  Airs,  with  Variations  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  Preludes  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte.  Nos.V.andVI.  Pr.  Is.Od. 
each. 

These  numbers  conclude  the  se¬ 
ries  of  Mr.  Ross’s  variations  on  na¬ 
tional  airs;  and  their  structure  and 
merit  so  fully  resemble  the  four 
first  numbers  on  which  we  have 
given  our  favourable  opinion  in 
two  former  critiques,  that  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  No.  V,  has  for 
its  theme  the  pretty  Welch  tune 
(in  a  minor  key),  “  The  Rose  of 
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Carmarthen  and  the  Irish  air, 
The  pretty  green  banks  of  Ca¬ 
van/’  forms  the  subject  of  No.  VI. 
The  whole  set  is  deserving  of  the 
good  graces  of  the  juvenile  prac¬ 
titioner,  who  will  meet  with  no  dis¬ 
couraging  intricacies  in  any  of  the 
six  numbers. 

Grecian  Air ,  with  Variations  for 
the  Piano  forte ;  composed ,  and 
respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Right 
lion .  P  iscounless  Ashbrook,  by  S. 
Webbe,  jun.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 

The  simplicity  of  this  air,  and  its 
peculiar  character,  afford  internal 
evidence  for  its  authenticity,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Levant  composer,  supposing 
him  conversant  with  counterpoint, 
would  have  given  to  the  melody  as 
studied  an  harmonic  colouring  as 
Mr.  W.  has  done  in  two  or  three 
particular  instances.  With  a  theme 
thus  propounded,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that,  under  the  same  able 
pen,  the  variations  would  exhibit 
a  still  deeper  degree  of  western 
art;  and  this  is  quite  the  case:  Mr. 
W.  has  shewn  his  sc  avoir  fair  e  in 
every  stave,  and  the  performer  of 
his  labour  will  be  obliged  to  do  the 
same.  Of  these  variations,  the  se¬ 
cond  (p.  3)  is  written  in  a  masterly 
style;  its  even  How  through  a  con¬ 
tinued  series  of  chromatic  progres¬ 
sions  commands  our  applause, 
l^o.  3.  (p.  4)  is  devised  with  un¬ 
common  compositoriai  care ;  and 
in  No.  4.  (p.  5)  we  observe  still 
greater  efforts  of  contrapuntal  art, 
which  in  one  or  two  cases  bear 
even  a  tinge  of  the  ultra.  The  fifth 
variation  presents  some  good  bass 
evolutions,  in  apt  accordance  with 
the  upper  parts;  and  the  sixth, 
in  li  b  minor,  stern  in  style,  evinces 
depth  and  grandeur  of  conception ; 


L. 


its  fugued  termination  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  A  quick  movement 
(-§•),  widi  an  excellent  coda,  forms 
the  conclusion;  it  is  full  of  clever 
contrivances,  among  the  number  of 
which  we  count  the  enharmonic 
transition  to  B  major,  the  subse¬ 
quent  portion  in  C,  &c.  The  ex¬ 
trication  to  A  b  (merely  melodic) 
came  rather  suddenly  upon  us;  but 
that  may  be  matter  of  taste. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  elaborate 
style  of  these  variations,  and  the 
continued  display  of  almost  all  the 
higher  mysteries  of  composition, 
‘proclaim  the  thorough  master  in 
the  art;  and  these  characteristics 
render  the  book  desirable  for  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  theoretical  study. 
llaydtis  favourite  Overture ,  adapt  - 
cd  for  the  Pianoforte ,  with  Ac¬ 
companiments  for  the  Flutef  Vio- 
lin ,  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib. )+  by 
S.  F.  Rimbault.  No.  I.  Pr.  3s.; 
without  accompaniments,  2s. 
Haydn’s  overtures  are  all  favour¬ 
ites  :  the  present  title,  therefore, 
will  do  for  the  whole  series  of 
which  this  number  appears  to  be 
the  commencement.  It  contains 
one  of  the  earlier  symphonies  of 
Haydn  (adagio  f  C  minor,  allegro 
|  C  major),,  much  played  in  this 
country,  simple  in  plan  and  treat¬ 
ment,  but  not  the  less  valuable. 
Mr.  Rimbault’ s  arrangement  is  sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

“  Must  I  then  the  Charm  forego /’ 
written  by  S.  Arnold ,  Esq.;  com¬ 
posed  by  John  Davy.  Pr.  ls.6d. 
An  additional  song  engrafted  on 
the  popular  piece  u  The  Blind 
Boy/’  as  performed  at  the  Lyceum. 
The  composition,  although  upon 
the  whole  respectable,  is  liable  to 
one  or  two  critical  remarks:  the 
symphony  wants  unity  and  simple 
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city;  it  modulates  about  too  much. 
In  the  accompaniment,  the  dou¬ 
bling  of  thirds  (such  as  the  A’s  in 
bars  3  and  1*2,  p.  2,)  ought  to  have 
been  avoided.  In  the  8th  bar  of 
the  same  page  we  meet  with  an  un¬ 
accountable,  and  certainly  gratui¬ 
tous,  leap  of  the  voice,  which,  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  whimsical  ef¬ 
fect,  has  given  rise  to  faulty  har¬ 


monic  succession.  The  last  bar  of 
p.  3  is  in  the  same  odd  st\  ie.  In 
the  episodical  allegro  in  E  b  some 
spirit  and  tasteful  combinations  are 
observable ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apt  introduction  of  the  dimi¬ 
nished  seventh  (D,  C  fc>)  at  “  wretch¬ 
ed  fate,”  the  melody  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  lament  in  the 
text. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PICTORIAL  CARDS. 

PLATE  33. — FOUR  PLAYING-CARDS. 


The  King  of  Diamonds  is  a 
Turkish  monarch  robed  in  Eastern 
magnificence;  he  is  smoking  a 
hookah ;  and  the  diamond  forms  an 
ensign  in  the  imperial  banner. 

The  Queen  of  Spades  is  habit¬ 
ed  in  the  Egyptian  costume;  her 
draperies  are  arranged  with  great 
taste,  and  the  folds  of  the  vest  are 
peculiarly  rich  and  elegant.  A  vase 
in  the  back-ground  is  decorated  by 
the  figure  of  the  spade. 

The  Queen  of  Clubs.  A  sul- 


;  tana,  habited  in  the  luxuriant  and 
light  costume  of  the  East,  is  the 
representation  of  the  card.  The 
club  forms  an  appendage  to  a  vase, 
on  which  is  sculptured  an  emble¬ 
matic  figure  of  Hercules. 

The  Knave  of  Hearts:  a  Ro¬ 
man  sentinel  on  duty,  habited  in 
armour,  and  bearing  his  spear  and 
shield:  on  the  latter  is  inscribed 
the  initials  of  the  Roman  motto  or 
legend. 


THE  SELECTOR: 

Consisting  of  interesting  Extracts  from  new  Popular 
Publications- 

THE  PERSONS,  COMPLEXION,  AND  TEMPERAMENT  OF 
THE  GREENLANDERS. 

(From  Egede’s  Description  of  Greenland .) 


The  Greenlanders,  as  well  man 
as  womankind,  are  well  shaped  and 
proportioned,  rather  short  than 
tall,  and  strong  built,  inclined  to  be 
fatandcorpulent ;  theirfaces broad, 
thick  lips,  and  flat-nosed ;  their  hair 


and  eyes  black,  their  complexion 
a  very  dark  tawny ;  though  I  have 
seen  some  pretty  fair.  Their  bo¬ 
dies  are  of  a  vigorous  constitution. 
There  are  seldom  found  any  sick 
or  lame,  and  but  few  distempers 
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are  known  among  them,  besides 
weakness  of  the  eyesight,  which 
is  caused  by  the  sharp  and  piercing 
spring  winds,  as  well  as  the  snow 
and  ice,  that  hurt  the  sight. 

I  have  met  with  some  that  seemed 
infected  with  a  kind  of  leprosy; 
yet  (what  is  surprising  to  me), 
though  they  converse  with  others, 
and  lie  with  them  in  one  bed,  it  is* 
not  catching.  They  that  dwell  in 
the  most  northern  parts  are  often 
miserably  plagued  with  dysenteries, 
breast  diseases,  boils,  and  epilepsy 
or  falling  sickness,  &c.  There 
were  no  epidemical  or  contagious 
diseases  known  among  them,  as 
plague,  small-pox,  and  such  like, 
till  the  year  1731,  when  one  of  the 
natives,  who  with  several  others 
weie  brought  over  to  Denmark,  and 
together  with  his  companions  had 

thesmall-poxat  Copenhagen,  com¬ 
ing  home  again  to  his  native  coun- 
try,  brought  the  infection  amongst 
them ;  ot  whom  there  were  swept 
away  in  and  about  the  colony  above 
two  thousand  persons :  for  as  the 
natives  as  well  as  the  animals  of 
this  climate  are  of  a  hot  nature, 
they  cannot  bear  the  outward  heat* 
much  less  the  inward,  caused  by 
this  burning  distemper,  which  in¬ 
flames  the  mass  of  blood  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  cannot,  by  any  means, 
be  quenched.  They  are  very  full 
of  blood,  which  is  observed  by  their 
frequent  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Few  of  them  exceed  the  age  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years;  many  die  in  the 
prime  of  their  life,  and  most  part 
tn  their  tender  infancy;  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
they  are  quit<^  destitute  of  all  sorts 


of  medicines,  and  ignorant  of  all 
that  may  strengthen  and  comfort 
sick  bodies:  to  supply  which  de¬ 
lects,  they  know  of  nothing  better 
than  to  send  for  their  divines,  whom 
they  name  ange/cuts,  who  mutter 
certain  spells  over  thesick,  by  which 
they  hope  to  recover. 

For  outward  hurts,  as  wounds, 
cuts  of  knives,  and  the  like,  they 
sew  or  stitch  them  together.  If  any 
grow  blind,  as  it  oftens  happens  td 
them,  the  eye  being  covered  ovei1 
with  a  white  skin,  they  make  a 
small  hook  with  a  needle,  which 
they  fasten  into  this  skin,  to  loosen 
it  from  the  eye,  and  then  with  a 
knife  they  pull  it  off.  Burnt  moss 
with  train  oil  mixed  together  served 
for  plaisters  to  fresh  wounds;  or 
they  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  the 
innermost  rind  of  a  tree,  and  it  will 
heal  of  itself. 

The  Greenlanders  are  commonly 
of  a  phlegmatic  temper,  which  is 
the  cause  of  a  cold  nature  and  stu¬ 
pidity  :  they  seldom  fly  into  a  pas¬ 
sion,  or  are  much  affected  or  taken 
with  any  thing,  but  of  an  insensi¬ 
ble,  indolent  mind.  Yet  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  what  contributes  most 
I  to  this  coldness  and  stupidity  is; 
want  of  education  and  proper  means 
to  cultivate  their  minds:  in  which 
opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  some  who  had  for  some 
time  conversed  with  us,  especially 
the  young  ones,  who  easily  have 
taken  all  that  they  have  seen  or 
heard  among  us,  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad.  1  have  found  some 
of  them  witty  enough,  and  of  good 
capacity. 


a  b 
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We  have  at  length  to  announce 
the  lamented  death  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Ciiaklotte:  but  we  have 
the  less  pain  in  performing  this 
melancholy  duty,  not  only  because 
her  Majesty  has  been  released  from 
a  state  of  acute  and  hopeless  suf¬ 
fering,  but  because  her  last  mo¬ 
ments  were  unattended  by  any  of 
those  bodily  agonies  that  make 
Death  fearful,  or  by  any  qf  those 
mental  pangs  that  render  his  ap¬ 
proach  terrible.  Her  Majesty  ex¬ 
pired  at  a  good  old  age,  in  her  75th 
year:  the  complicated  and  long- 
continued  malady  under  which  she 
laboured,  had  probably  so  exhaust¬ 
ed  her  once  vigorous  constitution, 
that  no  strength  was  left  to  oppose 
the  assaults  of  u  the  universal  ty¬ 
rant, ^ w  and  she  sank  into  her  final 
rest  powerless  and  unresisting. 

That  her  mind  was  at  perfect 
ease  is  equally  certain  :  her  dying 
hour  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
consolations  that  such  a  melancholy 
scene  can  present:  she  expired  in 
the  arms  of  her  eldest  son,  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  her  beloved  but 
Heaven  -  afflicted  consort ;  while 
the  Duke  of  Y ork  and  her  daughters, 
by  their  affectionate  presence  and 
attentions,  cast  a  smile  even  over 
the  haggard  countenance  of  sorrow. 
u  Of  all  things  at  the  dying  mo¬ 
ment,”  says  a  pious  and  eloquent 
divine,  “  nothing  alleviates  pain, 
or  diminishes  the  parting  pang,  so 
much  as  the  hopes  of  religion,  and 
the  knowledge  that  weteave  behind 
us  those  who  will  love  and  cherish 
our  memories,  and  do  honour  to  our 
names.  Both  these  consolations 
were  eminently  enjoyed  by  her 
Majesty. 

The  bitterness  of  the  public  grief 
is  not  only  diminished  on  these  ac¬ 


counts,  but  by  the  contrast,  almost 
unconsciously  drawn  by  persons  of 
all  classes,  between  the  present 
and  a  calamity  which  happened  in 
the  same  month  of  the  last  year, 
and  the  deep  regret  for  which  has 
even  yet  but  very  partially  subsi¬ 
ded  :  when  mail}’  more  seasons  have 
passed,  such  a  distressing  calamity, 
accompanied  by  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  of  aggravation,  will  still 
appear  recent :  a  beautiful  female 
in  the  vigour  of  health  and  in  the 
spring  of  loveliness,  lying  lifeless 
upon  the  same  bed  with  the  corpse 
of  the  young  Prince  to  whom  she 
had  just  given  birth,  while  her  no¬ 
ble  consort  is  hanging  over  in 
speechless  and  tearless  agony,  is  a 
picture  that  cannot  easily  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  advanced  age  of  her 
Majesty  rendered  death  unprema¬ 
ture,  and  though  the  loss  is  deeply 
i  and  long  to  be  deplored,  the  ac¬ 
companying  circumstances  at  least 
were  not  so  distressing  either  to  the 
dead  or  to  the  living.  The  present 
grief  always  appears  the  greatest, 
and  we  shall  not  perhaps  succeed 
in  persuading  many,  to  whom  the 
Queen  was  endeared  by  repeated 
acts  of  benevolence,  that  they  have 
ever  had  a  severer  cause  for  lamen¬ 
tation. 

Her  Majesty  was  born  on  the  10th 
May,  1744,  and  was  baptised  SO¬ 
PHIA-  C  II  a  U  LOTT  Li ;  though  by  the 
latter  name  she  was  crowned,  and 
has  since  been  recognised.  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles- 
Louis,  brother  to  Frederick,  third 
Duke  ofMecklen  bti  rg- St  relUz,  who 
died  without  issue,  and  left  his  in¬ 
heritance  to  Adolphus- Frederick, 
brother  to  her  Majesty.  She  was 
married  to  our  venerable  Sove¬ 
reign  on  the  7th  Septetnber,  17§1, 
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more  than  ten  days;  and  the  com¬ 
plimentary  poets  of  the  time  did 
not  fail  to  dwell  upon  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  Neptune  to  part  with  so 
fair  a  burden  as  rested  on  his  heav¬ 
ing  bosom.  The  solemnity  took 
place,  as  we  have  stated,  on  the  7th 
September,  1701,  to  the  great  joy 


the  year  after  lie  commenced  his 
reign :  she  was  then  only  in  the  j 
17th  year  of  her  age,  and  if  not  ! 
possessed  of  beautiful  features,  had 
an  amiable  and  interesting  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance,  and  a  figure  j 
wlpch,  though  petite ,  was  remark-  ; 
able  for  the  graceful  symmetry  of 
its  proportions.  It  is  said  that  the  of  the  whole  nation;  and  in  less 
royal  union  was  brought  about  at  than  a  year  afterwards,  her  Majes- 
the  instanceof  Lord  Bute,  who  knew  ty  blessed  her  royal  consort  and  the 
the  importance  of  a  marriage  to  country  by  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
continue  the  succession  in  a  direct  |  and  heir-apparent.  Fourteen  other 
line  ;  and  accordingly  despatched  a  j  child ren  succeeded  at  intervals,  and 
Scottish  officer  into  Germany,  who,  j  her  Majesty  was  bailed  as  an  affec- 
after  travelling  over  the  Continent,  j  tionate  wife  and  a  fruitful  mother, 
and  visiting  numerous  courts,  at  Unquestionably,  the  family  she  pro¬ 
length  saw  the  Princess  Sophia-  duced  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 


Charlotte  of  Strelitz,  with  her  mo¬ 
ther,  at  the  baths  of  Pyrmont:  lie 


Those  most  disposed  to  censure 
her  Majesty,  have  never  blamed  her 


immediately  pointed  her  out  to  the  ;  as  a  political  or  intriguing  queen. 


British  minister  as  an  illustrious  fe¬ 
male  with  whom  a  union  would  be 
desirable  on  the  part  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty.  It  seems  that  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  mentioned  to  the  King,  he 
gave  lus  immediate  assent,  being 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Princess  in  consequence  of  the  spi¬ 
rited  and  able  manner  in  which  she 


Devoted  to  the  health,  happiness, 
and  education  of  her  rising  and 
hopeful  progeny,  like  a  true  Eng¬ 
lish  mother,  she  attended  hut  little 
to  public  concerns;  nor  did  she  at 
all  interpose  until  the  proposed  re¬ 
gency  in  1780,  when  it  was  expect¬ 
ed  that  her  Majesty  would  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  active  part 
conducted  herself  towards  the  King  J|  in  the  arrangements  of  the  govern- 
of  Prussia,  who  wished  to  raise  ad-  ment.  Happily,  by  the  unlooked- 
ditional  contributions  on  the  impo-  for  recovery  ot  the  King,  it  became 
venshed  country  of  Mecklenburg,  unnecessary,  and  her  Majesty 
The  eloquent  remonstrance  in  the  again  retired  into  the  bosom  of  her 
shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  family,  and  did  not  emerge  until  a 
King  of  Prussia,  and  written  by  recurrence  of  the  calamity  obliged 


her  late  Majesty,  has  been  several 
times  published.  The  matter hav-  j 
ing  been  thus  shortly  concluded,  ! 
Lord  Harcourt,  vyUli  the  Duchesses 
of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  attend  the  Princess  to 
England,  and  Lord  Anson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  frigate 
vyjiicU  was  to  convey  the  destined 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  voy¬ 
age  was  most  tedious,  occupying 


her  to  take  upon  herself  most  ardu¬ 
ous  and  distressing  duties,  which 
she  performed  to  the  last  with  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  and  unabated  af- 
feet  ion. 

Whatever  differences  may  exist 
upon  minor  points,  it  will  never  he 
asserted,  that  her  Majesty  was  not. 
a  dutiful  and  loving  wife,  a  kind 
and  anxious  mother,  and  a  benevo¬ 
lent  and  gracious  queen.  * 
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?LATE  34. —  EVENING  DRESS. 

A  black  crape  dress  over  a  black 
sarsnet  slip:  the  body  is  cut  very 
low  and  square  round  the  bust,  and 
is  tight  to  the  shape;  it  is  trimmed 
round  the  bosom  and  the  back  with 
a  rouleau  of  crape  intermixed  with 
jet  beads:  this  trimming  does  not 
go  round  the  shoulders.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  waist  is  finished  by 
rounded  tabs.  Long  sleeve,  made 
very  loose,  and  finished  at  the  hand 
by  a  rouleau  to  correspond  with  the 
bosom ;  the  fulness  of  the  sleeve  is 
disposed  on  the  shoulder  in  puff's, 
which  are  interspersed  with  jet 
beads,  some  of  which  also  confine 
it  across  the  arm:  this  forms  a  new 
and  elegant  style  of  half-sleeve. 
The  bottom  of  tl^e  skirt  i$  cut  in 
broad  scollops,  the  edges  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  narrow  black 
fancy  trimming,  and  an  embroide¬ 
ry  of  crape  reses,  with  branches 
of  crape  leaves  disposed  between 
each;  a  second  row  of  this  trim¬ 
ming  is  laid  on  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  first.  The  front  hair  is 
much  parted  on  the  forehead,  and 
disposed  in  light  loose  ringlets, 
which  fall  over  each  ear.  The  hind 
hair  is  braided,  and  brought  round 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Head¬ 
dress,  a  long  veil  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  an  elegant 
jet  ornament,  consisting  of  a  rose 
and  aigrette,  which  is  also  placed 
tar  back.  Shamois  leather  gloves 
and  shoes.  Ear-rings,  necklace, 
and  cross,  jet. 

PLATE  35.— WALKING  DRESS. 

A  round  dress  of  black  bomba¬ 
sine  j  the  body  is  made  tight  to 


the  shape  and  up  to  the  throat,  but 
without  a  collar;  long  sleeves,  with 
white  crape  weepers:  the  skirt  is 
finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  broad 
black  crape  flounce,  disposed  in 
large  plaits;  over  this  is  a  very 
narrow  flounce,  which  is  also  plait¬ 
ed  to  correspond;  a  little  above 
this  is  a  third  flounce,  which  is 
quilled  in  the  middle  to  corre¬ 
spond,  and  the  whole  is  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  broad  band  of  bias  crape. 
The  spencer  worn  with  this  dress 
is  composed  of  black  cloth ;  it  is 
cut  without  a  seam,  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  a  fulness  of  black  crape, 
disposed  in  large  plaits  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  waist:  a  high  standing 
collar  rounded  in  front,  made  to 
stand  out  from  the  neck,  and  edged 
with  a  light  trimming  of  black 
crape:  long  loose  sleeves,  finished 
at  the  hands  with  black  crape  trim- 
miug,  and  surmounted  by  epau¬ 
lette#  draperied  with  black  cord 
and  ornamented  with  small  tassels. 
Head-dress, a  bonnet  of  black  crape 
of  a  moderate  size;  the  edge  of 
the  brim  is  finished  with  a  row  of 
large  hollow  plaits;  the  crown  is 
trimmed  to  correspond.  A  white 
crape  frill  stands  up  round  the 
throat.  Gloves  and  shoes  black 
shamois  leather. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

The  mourning  for  our  late  ve¬ 
nerated  and  beloved  Queen  is 
equally  deep  and  general :  no  won¬ 
der  indeed  that  the  whole  English 
nation  should  be  eager  to  pay  a 
J|  tribute  of  res,pect  $o  the  memoiy 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

of  a  sovereign,  whose  truly  femi¬ 
nine  virtues  added  lustre  to  her 
exalted  rank.  The  lord  chamber¬ 
lain’s  orders  for  court  mourning 
lire,  black  bombasine,  crape,  long 
lawn,  and  plain  muslin  for  dress; 
and  dark  Norwich  crape  for  un¬ 
dress.  These  materials  are  adopt¬ 
ed  by  all  fashionable  people;  and 
the  mourning  dresses,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  have  been 
submitted  to  our  inspection,  are 
made  as  deep  as  possible. 

We  can  say  but  little  this  month 
respecting  promenade  dress  :  those 
we  have  seen  were  in  general  pe¬ 
lisses  or  spencers,  composed  of 
black  cloth,  and  very  fully  trimmed 
with  black  crape.  One  of  the  most 
elegant  spencers  we  have  given  in 
our  print;  and  the  pelisse  we  are 
about  to  describe  is,  we  think,  like¬ 
ly  to  be  equally  fashionable  during 
the  period  of  the  mourning.  It  is 
composed  of  very  fine  black  Merino 
cloth,  and  lined  with  black  sarsnet : 
the  shirt  is  very  full,  particularly 
at  the  bottom  part;  the  body  is 
short  at  the  waist ;  the  back  broad, 
except  just  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waist,  where  it  is  narrower  than 
they  have  lately  been  made ;  the 
fronts  are  plain  and  tight  to  the 
shape;  and  the  long  sleeve  falls 
very  far  over  the  hand,  and  is  of  an 
easy  fulness.  A  pelerine  of  black 
crape,  of  an  entirely  novel  shape, 
is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  pe¬ 
lisse;  it  is  cut  into  three  divisions, 
which  are  in  the  shape  of  shells  : 
one  of  these  covers  the  middle  of 
the  back,  while  each  of  the  others 
forms  a  half-sleeve:  a  full  pieceof 
crape,  with  pointed  ends,  which 
fastens  into  the  shoulder  in  front, 
crosses  the  bosom,  and  ties  behind 
in  a  full  how  at  the  bottom  of  the 
V  aist.  T(ie  trimming  is  very  broad, 
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and  goes  all  round  the  pelisse;  it 
consists  of  folds  of  black  crape,  be¬ 
tween  each  of  which  is  a  row  of 
black  cloth  leaves:  this  trimming 
forms  the  collar,  which  is  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  given  in  our 
print,  and  likewise  ornaments  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeve. 

It  is  a  considerable  time  since 
we  have  seen  any  tiling  so  novel  or 
tasteful  as  this  pelisse,  which  is 
made  in  a  style  exceedingly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  shape.  The  trim¬ 
ming  is  also  very  well  fancied,  and 
is  quite  new.  We  think  it  likely 
that  this  trimming,  and  others  of  a 
similar  description,  that  is  to  say  of 
a  broad  flat  kind,  will  be  very  pre¬ 
valent  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

Promenade  and  undress  carriage 
bonnets  are  worn  in  general  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large;  and  for  mourning 
those  head-dresses  are  certainly 
very  appropriate:  they  are  always 
of  black  crape  over  black  sarsnet; 
the  crowns  are  very  low;  the  brims 
have  an  uncommon  width  in  front; 
they  are  mostly  rounded  at  the 
corners,  and  always  ornamented 
with  a  very  full  ruche .  The  ruche 
and  the  lining  of  the  brim  fre¬ 
quently  consist  of  white  crape,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  young  ladies;  those 
more  advanced  in  life,  or  who  wish 
their  mourning  to  be  of  the  most 
sombre  kind,  have  the  whole  bon¬ 
net  in  black.  The  crown  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  black  crape,  disposed 
in  various  ways,  either  in  the  style 
we  have  given  in  our  print,  in  bows, 
or  ruches ,  of  which  one  is  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  crown,  the  other  at 
the  bottom.  Crape  flowers  are  also 
in  very  general  request,  and  we 
have  seen  some  bonnets  ornament¬ 
ed  with  very  full  bunches  of  cypress 
|  leaves. 

Dishabilles  of  Norwich  crape. 
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made  in  the  robe  form,  of  a  three- 
quarter  height,  are  very  general 
for  morning:  they  are  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  broad  border  of  plain 
muslin  or  long  lawn,  with  weepers 
to  correspond ;  and  are  worn  with 
Lawn  or  muslin  handkerchiefs,  anti 
large  mourning  ruffs,  which  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
do  not  quite  meet  in  front  of  the 
throat. 

Black  bombasine  is  universally 
worn  for  dinner  dress,  and  is  also 
adopted  for  social  evening  parties. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in 
the  form  as  well  as  the  trimmings 
of  dinner  gowns.  Frocks  are  very 
general ;  some  are  cut  qu  ite  low  and 
square  round  the  bosom,  with  very 
short  sleeves,  which  are  formed  of  \ 
full  puffings  of  black  crape  placed 
betw  een  bands  of  bombasine.  The 
bust  is  trimmed  with  black  crape, 
variously  disposed  ;  hut  ruches , 
though  so  long  worn,  appear  to  us 
most  prevalent.  The  bottoms  of 
the  skirts  are  always  very  full  trim¬ 
med  with  black  crape  ;  some  have 
a  broad  band  of  crape  formed  into 
bias  flutings,  which  are  placed 
across ;  others  are  trimmed  with 
black  crape  leaves,  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  rows  placed  one 
above  another.  Corkscrew  rolls  of 
crape,  which  are  very  narrow,  and 
always  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
also  a  favourite  trimming;  and  we 
have  observed  several  gowns  trim¬ 
med  extremely  high  with  black 
crape  tucks. 

The  bodies  of  other  dresses  are 
made  partially  high  round  the  back 
of  the  neck  ;  the  back  is  plain,  and 
buttons  up  behind  with  small  jet 
buttons;  the  front  has  a  little  ful¬ 
ness  at  each  side  of  the  shoulder- 
strap;  the  middle  of  the  bust  is 


plain,  and  sloped  gradually  on  each 
side;  the  waist  is  very  short,  and 
the  bust  is  trimmed  round  with  a 
single  row  of  crape  disposed  in 
wolves'  mouths .  Plain  long  sleeve, 
ornamented  at  the  hand  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  bust,  and  finished 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  with  a 
similar  but  broader  trimming. 

We  recommend  this  dress,  at 
least  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
part  is  made,  to  those  of  our  fair 
subscribers  who  are  of  the  middle 
age;  it  is  at  once  delicate  and  be¬ 
coming.  We  understand  that  se¬ 
veral  matronly  ladies  of  distinction 
have  given  orders  for  dresses  made 
in  this  style,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it  generally  adopted. 

Black  crape  over  black  sarsnet 
is  universally  adopted  for  full  dress^ 
The  most  elegant  style  is  that  given 
i  in  our  print.  We  have,  however,  # 
|  noticed  another,  which  we  consider 
as  very  tasteful  and  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention :  it  is  a  frock;  the  bodjr, 
formed  of  a  fulness  of  crape,  is 
made  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  bust 
by  jet  beads,  which  form  a  kind  of 
stomacher;  the  back  is  full;  the 
shape  is  formed  on  each  side  by 
jet  beads,  and  it  is  fastened  behind 
with  small  jet  buttons.  A  short  full 
sleeve,  the  fulness  looped  in  various 
places  by  little  jet  ornaments.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  was  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  black  crape, 
which  was  looped  in  the  drapery 
style  with  jet  ornaments,  and  head¬ 
ed  by  a  row  of  small  crape  roses. 

We  understand  that  it  is  expect¬ 
ed,  dresses  both  of  bombasine  and 
black  crape,  trimmed  with  white 
crape,  will  be  worn,  particularly  by 
young  ladies.  We  consider  this 
as  very  likely,  because  it  is  still 
very  deep  mourning,  though  less 
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gloomy  than  all  black:  we  have 
not  yet,  however,  seen  any  of  them. 

Several  trimmings,  composed  of 
black  crape  and  intermixed  with 
scarlet,  are  we  understand  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  some  very  dashing  ele¬ 
gantes,  This  mixture  of  black  and 
scarlet  has  of  late  years  been  tole¬ 
rated  even  in  the  deepest  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  in  our  opinion  it  is  far  from 
appropriate  :  we  remember  upon  a 
late  ever- to-be-lamented  occasion 
it  was  seldom  seen,  and  we  believe 
it  is  now  likely  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  those  ladies  whom  the 
French  would  style  merxeilleuses. 

Head-dresses,  both  for  full  and 
half  dress,  are  mostly  made  in  white 
crape.  Tuques  and  turban-hats  are 
generally  adopted  in  the  former, 
and  caps  in  the  latter;  they  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  round  slmpe,  and  the 
cauls  low:  some  have  narrow  bor¬ 
ders  ;  others  have  no  border,  but 


have  the  head-piece  formed  in  the 
toque  style,  that  is  to  say,  disposed 
ill  very  full  folds:  these  last  are  al¬ 
ways  ornamented  with  flowers. 

Tuques  are  usually  made  without 
any  other  ornament  than  the  crape 
tastefully  disposed  in  front.  Tur¬ 
ban-bats  are  either  ornamented  with 
flowers,  or  if  black,  with  jet  beads. 
Head-dresses  are  at  present  either 
entirely  white  or  entirely  black; 
and  the  former,  as  we  have  just  ob¬ 
served,  are  most  prevalent. 

Very  young  ladies  wear  jet  combs, 
sprigs,  and  tiaras,  in  full  dress;  but 
for  dishabille,  belles  of  all  ages  wear 
simple  undress  caps,  which  are  in 
general  muslin,  long  lawn  not  be¬ 
ing  much  used. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  all  ornaments  for  the  hair* 
&c.  at  present  are  composed  of  jet. 

Gloves  and  shoes  are  always  of 
black  shamois  leather. 
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PLATE  32. — DRAWING-ROOM  WINDOW-CURTAIN. 


The  draperies  of  this  design  are 
arranged  and  decorated  in  the  style  S 
of  the  Vatican  embellishments,  and  j 
are  suspended  from  a  cornice  by 
silk  cords  aud  tassels;  the  curtains 
are  edged  by  a  border  of  foliages 
and  figures  in  lozenges,  ovals,  and 
other  formed  tablets.  The  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  they  are  composed 


is  an  exquisitely  fine  woollen  cloth, 
on  which  the  border  is  painted  by 
baud,  as  is  frequently  done  on  vel¬ 
vet;  and  the  cornice  is  decorated 
in  a  similar  way,  with  the  addition 
of  gold  fillets  and  mouldings.  The 
sub-curtain  is  of  muslin,  withdrawn 
by  cords  and  tassels. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 


The  following  new  works  are  in 
the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Ackermann  : 

1.  High  Quarrel  with  the  Pope:  a 
correspondence  between  the  court 
of  Rome  and  Baron  von  Wessen- 
bergj  Bishop  of  Constance, in  which 


the  bishop  disputes  the  authority  of 
the  pope  in  Germany  ;  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  endeavours,  and  every 
probability  of  success,  to  effect  a 
general  reformation  in  the  German 
Catholic  church.  Demy  8vo. 

2.  A  complete  History  of  Lithe* 
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graphy ,  from  its  Origin  dorm  to  the 
presetit  Time ,  by  the  inventor,  Alois 
Senefelder:  containing  clear  and 
explicit  instructions  in  all  its 
branches;  accompanied  by  illus¬ 
trative  specimens  of  the  art.  Demy 
4to.  hot-pressed. 

3.  Observations  on  Ackerman** s 
Patent  Moveable  Axies;  illustrated 
with  designs  and  numerous  testi¬ 
monials  of  approbation,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  foreign,  will  appear  on  the 
1st  December. 

4.  The  Cabinet  of  Arts ,  being  a 
new  and  universal  drawing-book : 
forming  a  complete  system  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
etching,  engraving,  perspective, 
projection,  and  surveying,  with  all 
their  various  and  appendant  parts  ; 
containing  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
from  the  first  elements  to  the  most 
finished  principles ;  displaying  in 
the  most  familiar  manner  the  whole 
rudiments  of  imitation,  design,  dis¬ 
position,  and  invention:  illustrated 
with  upwards  of  130  elegant  en¬ 
gravings:  to  which  is  added  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  several  curious 
and  useful  miscellaneous  articles ; 
by  T.  Hudson  (author  of  the  Ac¬ 
complished  Tutor)  and  J.  Dougall. 
This  valuable  work  reappears  as  a 
second  edition,  with  additions,  in 
which  many  new  plates  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  ;  it  will  be  comprised  in 
30  monthly  numbers,  each  contain¬ 
ing  four  plates,  three  plain  and  one 
in  colours,  and  twelve  pages  of  let¬ 
ter-press.  No.  I.  will  be  published 
on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  be 
continued  monthly  until  completed. 

*1  he  whole  will  form  two  handsome 
4lo.  volumes. 

5.  A  striking  likeness  of  the  late  I 
Sir  Samuel  Horn  illy,  engraved  by  | 


H.  Meyer,  from  a  drawing  by  T* 
Maynard. 

A  society  of  gentlemen,  anxious 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  reduction  of  poor’s  rates,  have 
put  forth  the  following  inquiries, 
to  which  they  request  replies  from 
those  who  are  capable  of  giving 
information,  addressed  to  provi¬ 
sional  secretaries  at  the  King’s 
Head,  Poultry:  I.  If  such  of  the 
poor  as  have  small  families,  and 
are  out  of  work,  or  whose  low  wages 
are  insufficient  to  maintain  them, 
were  supplied  with  a  small  portion 
of  land,  nearly  rent  free,  with  the 
means  of  erecting  a  cottage,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  on  the  same,  would  it  prove 
a  stimulus  to  industry,  be  accepted 
and  cultivated,  and  eventually  ren¬ 
der  parochial  relief  unnecessary  ? 
2.  For  persons  with  large  families, 
say  six  children  and  upwards,  in 
similar  circumstances,  would  it  be 
considered  likely,  if  a  cow  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land,  say  one 
and  a  half  or  two  acres,  at  a  low 
rent,  were  supplied,  thatsuch  would 
be  enabled  to  live  without  pa¬ 
rochial  assistance  ?  3.  What  effects 
might  such  assistance  be  expected 
to  produce  in  a  given  number  of 
years  (say  ten  or  fifteen;  on  the 
moral  condition  and  happiness  of 
the  poor,  especially  of  the  rising 
race,  and  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large?  4.  If  approved 
(and  the  money  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  could  be  raised),  your 
opinion  is  requested  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  the  same  into  ef¬ 
fect  r  5.  \  our  opinion  is  request¬ 
ed  on  the  propriety  of  large  and 
populous  places  employing  land 
for  the  occupation  of  their  poor, 
under  suitable  superintendence, 
which  has  in  some  instances  been 
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practised,  with  a  view  to  enable  m 
them  to  subsist  without  parochial  ! 
aid?  0.  Any  other  information  on 
the  subject  of  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment  to  our  industrious  poor,  not 
prejudicial  to  existing  occupations, 
will  be  esteemed. 

A  work  of  imagination,  entitled 
Frankenstein ,  or  The  Modern  Pro-  | 
mctheus ,  in  three  volumes,  will  be 
published  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  month. 

in  the  press,  Scripture  Costume , 
exhibited  in  a  series  of  engravings, 
accurately  coloured  in  imitation  of 
the  drawings,  representing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  personages  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  B. 
West,  Esq.  P.  R.  A.  by  R.  Satch- 
well:  accompanied  with  biographi¬ 
cal  and  historical  sketches;  impe¬ 
rial  4to. 

In  the  course  of  December  will 
be  published,  in  one  8vo.  volume, 
The  Fife  of  Jesus  Christ ;  including 
his  apocryphal  history,  from  the 
spurious  gospels,  unpublished  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  &c. 

Dr*  J.  Carey  has  in  the  press  a 
new  edition  of  Dryden’s  Virgil9 


ij  with  remarks  on  the  text,  as  cor¬ 
rected  from  Dryden’s  own  two  fo- 
!  lio  editions. 

Dr.  Carey  has  also  in  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  his  Latin  Prosody 
made  c<7sy,and  Drakenborch’s  Livy , 
the  Regent’s  pocket  edition, 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  the  division  of  the  profits  of 
that  corporation,  by  C.  Arnot,  soli¬ 
citor,  will  shortly  appear. 

Edward  Wort  ley ,  a  narrative,  and 
The  Exile  of  Scotland ,  a  tale,  in 
three  volumes  12mo.  are  now  ready 
for  publication,  and  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  this  month. 

Aheillard  and  Heloisa,  a  new  and 
original  didactic  poem,  is  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
a  few  days,  called  a  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  a  familiar  History  of 
the  Lives,  Loves,  and  Misfortunes 
of  Abeillard  arid  Heloisa,  a  match¬ 
less  pair,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Robert  Rabe¬ 
lais  the  younger.  The  work  is  al¬ 
together  historical,  but  accompa¬ 
nied  by  various  curious  and  ludi-* 
crous  elucidations. 


Itoetrp. 


STANZAS 

Addressed  to  Miss  D.  P.  Campbell,  of 
Zetland. 

By  Mr.  J.  M.  Lacey. 

Maid  of  the  North!  unknown  but  by 
thy  song, 

Accept  the  simple  tribute  of  my  praise: 
Thine  are  pure  feelings,  natural  and 
strong, 

Their  pensive  beauty  breathing  through 
thy  lays. 

r»i  vi.  No.  xxxvi. 


Each  flow 4 r  thou  cullest  wild  on  Zetland’s 
shore. 

Becomes,  beneath  thy  genius  and  thy 
care, 

A  cultured  blossom  'mid  thy  bloomy 
store, 

Worthy  with  those  of  richer  realms  to 
share. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  wand’ring  by  the 
wave, 

Telling  thy  troubles  to  the  passing  gale; 
3  C 
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POETUY. 


E’en  hope  seems  swallow’d  up  in  sor¬ 
row’s  grave — 

Hope!  first  to  comfort  us,  and  last  to 
fail. 

Genius  had  taught  thee  many  a  tender 
lay. 

When  all  thy  hours  were  gentleness 
and  peace; 

And  when  woe’s  gloom  o’erclouded  this 
bright  day, 

Thy  songs,  though  sung  ii*  sadness, 
did  not  cease. 

Those  themes  that  once  amusement  only 
sought, 

Thou  gavest  to  the  world,  and  hope 
was  thine; 

Too  vainly  fancying  that  world  was 
fraught 

With  goodness,  and  that  pity  was  its 
shrine. 


He  is  like  an  instrument 

llis  mistress's  fingers  stray’d  on, 

Passive  and  obedient. 

Only  to  be  play’d  on  ! 

Be  she  cross,  or  be  she  kinder, 

He  still  bears 

(For  ’tis  useless  not  to  mind  her) 
All  her  airs: 

He  must  ever  be  in  tune 
When  his  lady  takes  him ; 

If  he’s  sharp — ah  !  very  soon 
Flat  enough  she  makes  him! 

What  instrument  ?  piano-forte  ? 

He?  ah,  no! 

He  must  only  be  in  short 

Pi-a-no: 

For  that  simile,  still  worse. 

When  w  ith  forte  he  meddles, 
jj  She  soon  piano  will  enforce, 

!|  By  trampling  on  his  pedals . 


Genius  has  always  judg’d  the  world  like 

thee ;  n  ,  m  . 

Like  thee,  too,  it  has  reap’d  the  thorns  Then  a  harp  does  he  resemble  ? 

ft  i  Viurool  'i  11/1  c 

ot  care ; 

Unheeded  ev’ry  pity-asking  plea. 

It  shrinks  abash’d  in  silence  and  de-  j 


«  spair ! 

Would  that  my  means  were  strong  as  is 
my  will. 

To  snatch  thee,  timid  suff’rer,  from 
thy  grief; 

But  sure  there  must  be  those  remaining 
still. 

Who  can  extend  thee — Heav’n’s  own 
boon — relief. 

Nor  only  can  but  will,  so  Hope  would 
say ; 

While  buds  of  peace  may  yet  around 
thee  swell. 

And  pour  their  brilliance  on  thy  blighted 
day ! 

Maid  of  the  North,  still  cherish  hope! 
farewell ! 


A  NEW  SIMILE, 

Addressed  to  tiro  soft  Sex  by  a  Sufferer. 

What  simile  can  I  discover 

That  may  fit 

A  humble,  tame,  and  married  lover? 

This  is  it: 


Sweet  and  soft, 
ij  Beneath  her  hand  his  heart -strings 
tremble 

Very  oft. 

jl  Yet  in  her  arms  the  harp  still  stands 
When  she  plays  so  clever; 

He  often  comes  too  near  her  hands , 

But  in  her  arms — oh,  never  ! 

’Then  a  flute  to  sooth  and  cheer  her  ? 

No ;  Tis  hard. 

But  to  her  lips  he  ne’er  comes  nearer 
Than  a  yard. 

Orpheus,  with  his  oaten  flute, 

Made  Pluto  to  admire; 

Before  her  face  he  would  be  mute. 
He’d  see  ’twas  vain  to  try  her. 

Then  is  he  like  a  violin 

In  his  shapes? 

That's  the  thing — he’s  ever  in 

Dreadful  scrape 9. 
He’s  sure  as  empty  quite  that  wins 
Such  a  dame  to  wed,  sir; 

For  she’ll  torment  him  till  he  grins 
Just  like  a  fiddle-head,  sir. 

Jjekuy  junior . 
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nounced,  243 

Fortnight’s  Visit  announced,  244 
Frankenstein,  or  the  modern  Prometheus,  an¬ 
nounced,  367 

Franklin,  Dr.  anecdotes  of  the  early  life  of,  44 
French  female  fashions,  56,  1 18,  173,  303 
G, 

Galt,  Mr.  his  second  part  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 

West  announced,  184 
- »  Richard,  Poems  by,  announced,  243 


Gas,  method  of  making,  from  Ash  oil,  notice 
respecting,  60 

Gentleman,  the,  a  satire,  announced,  60 
Ginzrot,  Mr.  his  work  on  Die  uagen  der  alten 
anuuuuced,  59,  242 

G  down  in,  captain,  his  Recollections  of  the 
People  of  Japan  announced,  135 
Gi  ammont,  Memoirs  of  Count,  new  edition  of, 
announced,  194 

Granville,  Dr.  A.  B.  his  Memoirs  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  State  of  Science  announced,  185 
Gray,  Rosamund,  from  the  works  of  Charles 
Lamb,  108 

Grosse,  W.  review  of  bit  Heesian  March  and 
Waltzes,  356 — his  Le  Genttl  lloussard  va¬ 
ried,  356 — his  Huydn’s  A ndnnte  varied,  356 
Guy,  Mr.  his  School  Astronomy  announced, 
244 

H. 

Hallam,  Mr.  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  Ages  announced,  59 
Handel  and  his  Oratorios,  letter  concerning,  23 
Hardeman,  S.  review  of  his  Sonata,  234 
Hazlitt,  Mr.  Lectures  by,  at  the  Surry  Insti¬ 
tution  announced,  307 

Heather,  review  of  his  Selection  of  German 
and  Hebrew  Melodies,  97 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  his  earliest  Amour,  26 
Herinite  en  Provence,  extract  from,  1 13 
Hey  wood’s  History  of  Women,  extracts  from, 
277 

High  Quarrel  with  the  Pope,  account  of,  an¬ 
nounced,  365 

Ho  a  re,  sir  R.  C.  his  Supplement  to  Eustace’s 
Tour  announced,  123 

Hodsoll,  review  of  his  Selection  of  Quadrilles, 
38 

Homburg,  Prince  of,  account  of  his  Resi- 
deuce,  215 

Horsley,  W.  review  of  bis  t€  There  is  a  calm 
for  those  who  weep,”  231 
Howel’s  Letters,  entertaining  extracts  from, 
82,  146,  226 

Hudson,  T.  his  Cabinet  of  Arts,  second  edi¬ 
tion  of,  announced,  366 
Hughes,  rev.  T.  S.  poetry  by,  62 
Husbands  and  Wives,  on  a  Plurality  of,  67 
Hutton,  Miss,  her  Tour  of  Africa  announced, 
244 

Hydrophobia,  remedy  for,  244 

I. 

Intelligence,  Literary,  Scientific,  8cc.  5%  122, 
184, 24  2,  307,  365 

Iron  Mask,  a  poem,  announced,  308 

J. 

James,  Mr.  his  Diagram  of  the  French  Lan¬ 
guage  announced,  184 

Jamieson,  Mr.  A.  his  Grammar  of  Rhetoric 
announced,  60 

Jay,  Dr.  review  of  his  Windsor  Ca6tle,  9* 
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Jesus  Christ*  the  Life  of,  announced,  367 
Jones,  1).  his  Four  Gospels  in  Welch  announ¬ 
ced,  104 

Jubilee,  Saxon,  account  of,  347 
K. 

K  corner's  Travel?  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  extract 

from,  loCi 

Kiallmark,  review  of  Rosabella,  168 — his  Lc 
Pas  d* Amour,  355 

Knapton,  Philip,  review  of  his  u  Sisters  of  ; 
Prague*’*  233 — his  Arrangement  of  the 
Mocking-Bird  Song,  355 
Kotzebue,  his  Account  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  to  Persia  announced,  244 
:  •  i,>  L. 

Labels,  blank  medical,  notice  respecting,  123 

Lacey,  J.  M.  poetry  by,  310,  367 

Ladies,  fashions  for,  53,  1  15,  170,245,  300,36s 

* - .... - — ,  observations  on,  53,  1 1 6, 

171,  246,  301,  362 

La  mg,  J.  extract  from  bis  Voyage  to  Spitzber- 
gen, 110 

Lamb,  Charles,  extract  from  his  works,  108 — 
poetry  by,  124,  186,  248 
Las  Casas,  Count,  the  Life  of,  announced,  242 
Lawrence,  Mr.  R.  his  Etchings  announced,  122 
Lcfflcr,  J.  H .  review  of  his  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing  Hymns,  &c.  294 

Lit  hander,  C.  L.  review  of  his  Copenhagen 
Waltz,  with  variations,  170— bis  “  La  Re¬ 
miniscence,'*  294 

Ling,  \V,  review  of  Ins  Serenade,  38 
Lithography,  notice  respecting,  123 

-  ,  A  complete  History  of,  by  Alois 

Senefelder,  announced,  366 
Look  before  you  leap,  207 
M. 

Macteay,  Dr.  his  Account  of  the  M ‘Gregors 
announced,  122 

Ala  doc,  Prince,  first  European  settlers  in 
America  uuder,  340 

Maria- Louisa,  the  Empress,  accouchement 

of,  49 

Marlborough,  extract  from  his  Memoirs  by 
William  Coxe,  236,  298 
Mather,  S.  review  of  his  Yorkshire  Airs,  293 
Matrimonial  Happiness,  Rules  ami  Maxims 
for,  answered,  86 — Protest  against,  133 

- - - Misery,  how'  to  avpid,  with  Rules, 

&c.  29 

Maturin,  rev.  R.  C.  his  Sermons  announced, 
185 

M‘Culloch,  Dr.  his  Geology  of  the  Hebrides 
announced,  60 

M‘Ke0nier,  Mr.  J.  his  Journey  through  Asia 
Minor,  4tc.  announced,  60 
M‘Mullan,  Mrs  poetry  by,  6l 
JYPMurdie,  review  of  his  March  ami  Rondo,  169 
JM‘ Williams,  Mr.  his  Essay  011  the  l)ry-Roit 
announced,  60 


Mearns,  professor,  his  Controversion  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Evidence  announced,  60 
Moves,  A.  review  of  his  Quadrille  Rondo,  354 
Mill  man,  rev.  H  H.  poetry  by,  248 
Moor  of  Tripoli  announced,  185 
Morgan,  Lady,  her  Florence  M’Arthy  an¬ 
nounced,  243 

Morgan,  Sir  C.  his  Sketches  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Human  Life  announced,  243 
Murray,  Mr.  Hugh,  his  Account  of  Discove¬ 
ries  in  Asia  announced,  185 
Musical  Gazette  announced,  308 
My  Lover’s  returned,  review  of,  23t- 

N. 

Neapolitan  Robbers,  the,  47 
Newspapers,  invention  of,  43 
Nichols,  Mr.  extract  from  his  Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes,  178 

— - ,  his  Miscellaneous  works  of  the  late 

George  11  ardinge  announced,  184 
Nicholson  and  Burrowes,  review  of  their  Se¬ 
lect  Melodics,  354 

Nicholsou,  C.  review  of  his  Select  Melodic*, 

292 

Nielson,  L.  C.  review  of  his  w  The  Pleasant  Vi¬ 
sion,”  233 

O 

Ogilvie,  Mr.  Lectures  by,  at  the  Surry  Insti¬ 
tution  announced,  3«*7 

Opie,  Mrs.  extract  from  her  New  Talcs,  ISO, 
240 

Oratorios,  Handel  and  his,  letter  concerning,  23 
Ourang-Outang of  Borneo,  description  of,  296 
Oultou,  Mr  his  continuation  of  Victor’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Stage  announced,  60 

P. 

Paddock,  Judah,  his  Account  of  the  Wreck 
of  the  Oswego  announced,  243 
Paer,  Ferd.  review  of  his  Numu  Pompilio,  290 
Panache,  Mad.  her  Year  and  a  Day  announ¬ 
ced,  244 

Parke,  Mr.  T.  his  Nug®  Modern®  announced, 

185 

Patrick,  Saint,  a  national  tale,  announced,  60 
Pensile,  Horace,  poetry  by,  309 
Peile,  J  S.  review  of  bis  Secoud  Introduction 
and  Rondo,  353 

Pig  faced  lady,  letter  regarding,  2f>4 
Piquot,  Mr.  A.  his  Chronological  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  History  of  Modern  Europe  an¬ 
nounced,  60,  185 

Plague  in  1665,  extract  from  Mrs.  Opie's 
Tales  regarding  the,  240 
Playing-Cards,  pictorial,  description  of,  50, 
100,  176,  235,  205,  358 
Plurality  of  Husbands  and  Wives,  C7 
Poetry,  6l,  123,  186,  248,  309,  367 
Poor's  Rates,  inquiries  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men  on  the  subject  of,  366 
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Porden,  Miss,  poetry  by,  6i 

Portrait,  the,  a  tale,  149,  218,  373 

Parkis,  review  of  his“  I  have  set  God  always 
before  me,”  99 

Pity  de  Dome,  account  of  a  visit  to  the  «Htm- 
mit  of,  284 

Q. 

Quakers  of  America,  46 

Queen  Charlotte,  account  of  the  death  of,  360 

R. 

Rabelais  the  younger,  his  Abeillard  and  Helo- 
isa  announced,  367 

Reddie,  J.  F.  review  of  his  M  Love  is  like  a 
little  playful  boy,”  40— his  u  ’Tis  love  that 
fills  my  breast,”  99 

Relfe,  Mr.  J.  his  Remarks  on  Musical  Instruc¬ 
tion  announced,  30s 

Renou,  MissS.  her  Temple  of  Truth  announ¬ 
ced,  122 

Revenge  defeated,  a  poem  announced,  244 

Ries,  review  of  his  c<  Basskyrian  Air,”  No.  2. 
167 — review  of  his  grand  Symphony,  353 

Rimbault,  S.  F.  review  of  his  “  Mozart's  Sym¬ 
phony,  38 — his  adaptation  of  Haydu's 
Overture,  357 

Rotniliy,  Sir  Samuel,  a  striking  likeness  of, 
announced,  366 

Ross,  review  of  his  Airs,  ]6g,  233,  356 

Rowena,  (rom  Sauior  Lord  of  the  bright  City, 
248 

Russel,  Geo.  hit  Tour  through  Sicily  announ¬ 
ced,  308 

S. 

Satchwell,  Id*  Scripture  Costume  announced, 
367 

Saxon  J ubilee,  account  of,  347 

Scotland,  Drawings  of  the  Picturesque  Scenery 
of,  announced,  244 

Sentimental  Travels  to  the  South  of  France,  2, 
126,  198,  253 

Simplon,  Picturesque  Tour  of  the,  1,  63,  185, 
I87,  249,  311 

Soane,  Mr.  G.  his  translation  of  Undine  an¬ 
nounced,  59 

Sor,  review  of  his  three  Italian  Arietta,  1 66 


Spitsbergen,  account  of,  I  to 
Spikei ,  Dr  his  Travels  in  Great  Britain  an¬ 
nounced,  185 

Stanley,  Mr.  his  Manual  of  Political  Anatomy 
announced,  134 

Stokes,  C.  review  of  his  “  Banquet,”  352 
Stranger  Knight,  the,  136 
T. 

Tattler,  the  Female,  33,  93,  162,  223,  286,  343 
Thorough  Bass,  an  introduction  to  announced, 
244 

Thurtle,  Miss,  her  History  of  France  announ¬ 
ced,  123 

Time's  Telescope  for  18 19  announced,  3O8 
Todd,  rev.  H.J.  Abridgment  of  Ins  Johnson's 
Dictionary  announced,  S9 — a  Controversial 
Work  by,  announced,  243 
Trimmer,  Mrs.  her  Hiatory  of  France  announ¬ 
ced,  244 

Turner,  Mr.  D.  his  Description  of  Plants  an¬ 
nounced,  243 

— . 1  rev.  E.  J.  his  Warning  Voice  annouu 

ced,  122 

V. 

Victims  of  Agibition,  337 
Victories,  on  naming  streets  after,  205 
Vlcugel,  Mr.  his  researches  on  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  $9 
Voight,  Aug.  review  of  his  Charade  Waltz,  99 
—his  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Waltz,  234 

W. 

Ware,  review  of  his  Overture  to  Antouy  and 
Cleopatra,  98 

Webbe,  Mr.  S.  review  of  his  u  Amphion  struck 
his  Lyre,”  38 

- ,  S.  jun.  review  of  his  Grecian  Air  with 

variations,  357 

Whitaker,  Mr.  his  Refutation  of  Mr.  Bellamy 
announced,  185— review  of  his“  Seraph,” 37 
W  iUon,  Mr.  J .  his  Sentimental  Scenes  announ¬ 
ced,  243 

Withering,  Dr.  his  Systematic  Arrangement  of 
British  Plants  announced,  59 
Worcester,  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  art¬ 
ists  of,  I84 


end  of  the  sixth  volume. 
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